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PART  IV. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTERREGNUM  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL 
TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  KING  CHARLES  IL  AND  THE  RE- 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     1659. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  protector,  all  the  discontented  spirits  who 
had  been  subdued  by  his  administration  resumed  their  courage, 
and  within  the  compass  of  one  year  revived  the  confusions  of  the 
preceding-  ten.  Richard  Cromwell,  being  proclaimed  protector 
upon  his  father's  decease,  received  numberless  addresses  from  all 
parts  *,  congratulating  his  accession  to  the  dignity^of  protector, 
with  assurances  of  lives  and  fortunes  cheerfully  devoted  to  sup- 
port his  title.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  calm  and  peace- 
able temper,but  had  by  no  means  the  capacity  or  resolution  of  his 
father,  and  was  therefore  unfit  to  be  at  the  helm  in  such  bois- 
terous times.  He  was  highly  caressed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
though  he  set  out  upon  the  principles  of  general  toleration,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  declaration  of  November  25,  entitled,  "  A  proclama- 
tion for  the  better  encouraging  godly  ministers  and  others; "  and 
for  their  enjoying  their  (lues  and  liberties,  according  to  law, 
without  being  molested  with  indictments  for  not  using  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book. 

The  young  protector  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet-on  the 
27th  of  .January  1658—9.  The  elections  were  not  according  to 
the  method  practised  by  his  father,  but  according  to  the  old  con- 
stitution, because  it  was  apprehended  that  the  smaller  boroughs 
might  be  more  easily  influenced  than  cities  and  counties  ;  but  it 

*  Of  these  addresses,  Dr.  Grey  says,  "  nothing  ever  exceeded  them  in  point  of 
flattery,  except  those  canting  addresses  of  the  dissenters  to  king  James  upon  his 
indulgence  :  "  and  he  gives  several  at  length,  as  specimens'of  the  sjtrain  of  adulation 
in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  from  different  corporations  :  from  which  the  reader 
will  see  that  mayors,  recorders,  and  aldermen,  of  that  day  could  rival  the  Independ- 
ent ministers,  whom  the  doctor  reproaches  as  "  most  foully  guilty,"  in  their  effu- 
sions of  flattery.  In  truth,  all  were  paying  their  devoirs  to  the  rising  sun. — Ed, 
VOL.  III.  B 
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was  ill  judged  to  break  in  upon  the  instrument  of  government, 
by  which  he  held  his  protectorship.  The  parliament  met  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  but  did  little  business,  the  lower  house  not 
being  willing  to  own  the  upper.  The  army  was  divided  into  two 
grand  factions ;  the  Wallingford-house  party,  which  was  for  a 
commonwealth  ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  which  \vith  the  majority 
of  the  parliament  was  for  the  protector.  The  W'alliugford-house 
party,  of  which  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  were  the  head,  in- 
vited Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Manton  to  their  consultations.  Dr. 
Owen  went  to  prayer  before  they  entered  on  business,  but 
Dr.  Manton,  being  late  before  he  came,  heard  a  loud  voice  from 
within,  saying,  He  must  down,  and  he  shall  down.  Manton  knew 
the  voice  to  be  Dr.  Owen's,  and  understood  him  to  mean  the  de- 
posing of  Richard,  and  therefore  would  not  go  in.  But  the  writer 
of  Dr.  Owen's  life  discredits  this  story;  though,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  very  probable,  for  the  doctor  inclined  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment: he  sided  with  the  army,  and  drew  up  their  address  against 
Oliver's  being  king:  upon  which  he  declined  in  the  protector's 
favour,  and  as  soon  as  Richard  became  chancellor  of  Oxford,  he 
turned  him  out  of  the  vice-chancellorship.  The  cabinet-council 
at  Wallingford-house  having  gained  over  several  to  their  party, 
prevailed  with  Richard  to  consent  to  their  erecting  a  general 
council  of  officers,  though  he  could  not  but  know  they  designed 
his  ruin,  being  all  republicans;  and  therefore,  instead  of  support- 
ing the  protector,  they  presented  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of 
the  advancement  of  disaffected  persons,  and  that  the  good  old 
cause  was  ridiculed.  Richard,  sensible  of  his  fatal  mistake,  by 
the  advice  of  lord  Broghill  dissolved  the  council,  and  then  the 
parliament  voted  they  should  meet  no  more;  but  the  officers  bid 
him  defiance,  and  like  a  company  of  sovereign  dictators  armed 
with  power,  sent  the  protector  a  peremptory  message  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  telling  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
both  the  army  and  parliament  at  his  devotion,  but  that  he  might 
choose  which  he  would  prefer;  if  he  dissolved  the  parliament 
he  might  depend  upon  the  army,  but  if  he  refused,  they  would 
quickly  pull  him  out  of  Whitehall.  Upon  this  the  timorous  gen- 
tleman being  at  a  plunge,  and  destitute  of  his  father's  courage, 
submitted  to  part  with  the  only  men  who  could  support  him. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  Richard  became  a 
cipher  in  the  goverrnnent;  lord  Broghill,  afterward  earl  of  Orrery, 
advised  him  to  the  last  to  support  the  parliament  and  declare 
against  the  council  of  officers  ;  and  if  he  had  allowed  the  captain 
of  his  guard  at  the  same  time  to  have  secured  Fleetwood  and 
Desborough,  as  he  undertook  to  do  with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he 
might  have  been  established  ;  but  the  poor-spirited  protector  told 
him,  that  he  M-as  afraid  of  blood;  upon  which  the  captain,  lord 
Howard,  made  his  peace  with  the  king.  The  officers  at  W^alling- 
ford-house,  having  carried  their  point,  published  a  declaration 
about  twelve  days  after,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  protector's 
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leave,  inviting  the  remains  of  the  long-parliament  to  resume  the 
government,  who  immediately  declared  their  resolutions  for  a 
commonwealth  without  a  single  person,  or  house  of  peers.  Thus 
was  the  grandeur  of  Cromwell's  family  destroyed  by  the  pride 
and  resentment  of  some  of  its  own  branches  :  Fleetwood  had  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Ireton,  one  of  Oliver's  daughters,  and  being 
disappointed  of  the  protectorship  by  his  last  will,  was  determined 
that  no  single  person  should  be  his  superioc.  Desborough,  who 
had  married  Oliver's  sister,  joined  in  the  fatal  conspiracy.  Lam- 
bert, whom  Oliver  had  dismissed  the  army,  was  called  from  his 
retirement  to  take  his  place  among  the  council  of  officers.  These, 
with  sir  H.  Vane,  and  one  or  two  more  behind  the  curtain,  sub- 
verted the  government,  and  were  the  springs  of  all  the  confusions 
of  this  year,  as  is  evident  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  now  before  me,  who  saw  farther  into 
their  intrigues  at  that  distance,  than  the  protector  who  was  upon 
the  spot.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  some  passages  out 
of  them  to  my  present  purpose. 

Upon  the  surprising  news  of  Oliver's  death,  he  writes  to  his 

brother,  September  18,  1658, "  I   am  so  astonished  at  the 

news  of  my  dear  father's  sickness  and  death,  that  I  know  not  what 
to  say  or  write  on  so  grievous  an  occasion;  but  the  happy  news 
of  leaving  your  highness  his  successor  gives  some  relief,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  public,  but  of  our  poor  family,  which  the  good- 
ness of  God  has  preserved  from  the  contempt  of  our  enemies.  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  that  your  highness  has  been  proclaimed 
here  with  as  great  joy,  and  general  satisfaction  (I  believe),  as  in 
the  best-aifected  places  of  England ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  the 
dutiful  compliance  of  the  army.  Now,  that  the  God  of  your  late 
father  and  mine,  and  your  highness's  predecessor,  would  support 
you,  and  pour  down  a  double  portion  of  the  same  spirit  that  was 
so  eminently  in  him,  and  would  enable  you  to  walk  in  his  steps, 
and  do  worthily  for  his  name  namesake  and  people,  and  continu- 
ally preserve  you  in  so  doing,  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Yours,  &c.  H.  C." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  sent  by  an  express  messen- 
ger, he  writes,  that  "  he  had  caused  a  very  dutiful  address  to  be 
sent  to  the  army,  which  had  been  already  signed  by  several  of 
the  field  officers,  and  when  perfected,  should  be  sent  to  him  as  a 
witness  against  any  single  officer  that  should  hereafter  warp  from 
his  obedience ;  so  that  1  may  and  do  assure  your  highness  of  the 
active  subjection  of  this  army  to  your  government,  and  will 
answer  for  it  with  my  life. — " 

In  his  letter  of  October  20,  1658,  he  says,  "  If  the  account  be 
true  which  I  have  received  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  I 
confess  it  is  no  more  than  I  looked  for,  only  I  had  some  hopes  it 
might  have  been  prevented  by  keeping  all  officers  at  their  re- 
spective charges ;  but  as  things  now  stand,  I  doubt  the  flood  is  so 
Strong  you  can  neither  stem  it  nor  come  to  an  anchor,  but  must 
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be  content  to  go  adrift  and  expect  tlie  ebb.  I  thought  those  whom 
my  father  had  raised  from  nothing  would  not  so  soon  have  forgot 
him,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  his  family  before  he  is  in  his  grave. 
Why  do  I  say  I  thought,  when  I  know  ambition  and  affection  of 
empire  never  had  any  bounds.  I  cannot  think  these  men  will 
ever  rest  till  they  are  in  the  saddle ;  and  we  have  of  late  years 
been  so  used  to  changes,  that  it  will  be  but  a  nine  days'  wonder; 
and  yet  I  fear  there  is  no  remedy,  but  what  must  be  used  gradu- 
ally ^i\A  pedetentim.  Sometimes  I  think  of  a  parliament,  but  am 
doubtful  whether  sober  men  will  venture  to  embark  themselves 
when  things  are  in  so  high  a  distraction  ;  or  if  they  would,  whe- 
ther the  army  can  be  restrained  from  forcing  elections. — I  am 
almost  afraid  to  come  over  to  your  highness,  lest  I  should  be  kept 
there,  and  so  your  highness  lose  this  army,  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  is  the  only  stay  you  have,  though  I  cannot  but  earnestly 
desire  it.  I  also  think  it  dangerous  to  write  freely  to  you,  for 
I  make  no  question  but  all  the  letters  will  be  opened  that  pass 
between  us,  unless  they  come  by  a  trusty  messenger.  I  pray  God 
help  you,  and  bless  your  councils. 

"  1  remain  yours,  &c.  H.  C." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  brother-in-law,  Fleetwood, 
he  writes: 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  received  your  account  of  the  petition  of  the  officers ;  but 
pray  give  me  leave  to  expostulate  with  you ;  How  came  these 
two  or  three  hundred  officers  together?  If  they  came  of  their 
own  heads,  their  being  absent  from  their  charge  without  licence 
would  have  flown  in  their  face  when  they  petitioned  for  a  due 
observance  of  martial  discipline.  If  they  were  called  together, 
were  they  not  also  taught  what  to  say  and  do  ?  If  they  were 
called,  was  it  with  his  highness's  privity  ?  If  they  met  without 
leave  in  so  great  a  number,  were  they  told  of  their  error?  I  shall 
not  meddle  M'ith  the  matter  of  their  petition ;  but,  dear  brother, 
I  must  tell  you,  I  hear  that  dirt  was  thrown  upon  his  late  high- 
ness at  that  great  meeting :  that  they  were  exhorted  to  stand  up 
for  that  good  old  cause  which  had  long  lain  asleep. — I  thought 
my  father  had  pursued  it  to  the  last.  He  died,  praying  for  those 
that  desired  to  trample  on  his  dust.  Let  us  then  not  render  evil 
for  good,  and  make  his  memory  stink  before  he  is  under  ground. 
Let  us  remember  his  last  legacy,  and  for  his  sake  render  his  suc- 
cessor considerable,  and  not  make  him  vile,  a  thing  of  nought, 
and  a  by-word.  Whither  do  these  things  tend  ?  What  a  hurly- 
burly  is  there  !  One  hundred  Independent  ministers  called  to- 
gether; a  council,  as  you  call  it,  of  two  or  three  hundred  officers 
of  a  judgment.  Remember  what  has  always  befallen  imposing 
spirits.  Will  not  the  loins  of  an  imposing  Independent  or  Ana- 
baptist, be  as  heavy  as  the  loins  of  an  imposing  prelate  or  presby- 
tery? And  is  it  a  dangerous  opinion,  that  dominion  is  founded 
in  grace,  when  it  is  held  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  sound 
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principle  when  it  is  held  by  the  fifth-monarchy  men?  Dear  bro- 
ther, let  us  not  fall  into  the  sins  of  other  men,  lest  we  partake  of 
their  plagues.  Let  it  be  so  carried,  that  all  the  people  of  God, 
though  under  different  forms ;  yea,  even  those  whom  you  count 
without,  may  enjoy  their  birthright  and  civil  liberty ;  and  that  no 
one  party  may  tread  upon  the  neck  of  another.  It  does  not  be- 
come the  magistrate  to  descend  into  parties ;  but  can  the  things 
you  do  tend  to  this  end?  Can  these  things  be  done,  and  the  world 
not  think  his  highness  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  oppressed  with  muti- 
nous spirits  ?  Dear  brother,  my  spirit  is  sorely  oppressed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  innocent  people  of 
these  nations :  what  have  these  sheep  done  that  their  blood  should 
be  the  price  of  our  lust  and  ambition  ?  Let  me  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber, how  his  late  highness  loved  you  ;  how  he  honoured  you  with 
the  highest  trust,  by  leaving  the  sword  in  your  hand,  which  must 
defend  or  destroy  us.  And  his  declaring  his  highness  his  successor, 
shews  that  he  left  it  there  to  preserve  him  and  his  reputation.  O 
brother  !  use  it  to  curb  extravagant  spirits,  and  busy-bodies,  but 
let  not  the  nations  be  governed  by  it.  Let  us  take  heed  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  let  us  be  governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land; 
and  let  all  things  be  kept  in  their  proper  channels ;  and  let  the 
army  be  so  governed,  that  the  world  may  never  hear  of  them  un- 
less there  be  occasion  to  fight.  And  truly,  brother,  you  must 
pardon  me,  if  I  say  God  and  man  may  require  this  duty  at  your 
hand,  and  lay  all  miscarriages  of  the  army,  in  point  of  discipline, 
at  your  door.  You  see  I  deal  freely  and  plainly  with  you,  as  be- 
comes your  friend,  and  a  good  subject.  And  the  great  God,  in 
whose  presence  I  speak,  knows  that  I  do  it  not  to  reproach  you, 
but  out  of  my  tender  aff'ection  and  faithfulness  to  you.  And  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  you  shall  always  find  me  your  true  friend 
and  loving  brother.  ^^  rj   p  » 

In  other  letters  to  lord  Broghill,  afterward  earl  of  Orrery,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence,  "  he  complains 
of  his  being  forbid  to  come  over  into  England;  and  that  the 
clause  in  his  new  commission  was  left  out;  namely,  the  power  of 
appointing  a  deputy,  or  juries,  in  order  to  prevent  his  coming 
over  to  England,  which  he  hopes  his  highness  will  permit,  there 
being  much  more  cause  to  press  it  now  than  ever."  "  I  find 
(says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  protector)  that  my  enemies  have  sen- 
tenced me  to  an  honourable  banishment;  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  crime  which  might  deserve  it;  but  if  they  can  denounce 
judgment  upon  my  innocence,  they  will  easily  be  able  to  make 
me  criminal.  They  have  already  begot  a  doubt  among  my  friends, 
whether  all  be  right;  but  I  will  rather  submit  to  any  sufferings 
with  a  good  name,  than  be  the  greatest  man  upon  earth  without 
it." — In  a  letter  to  secretary  Thurloe,  he  writes,  "  that  since  he 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Ireland,  he  could  do  no  more  than  sit 
still  and  look  on.     The  elections  for  parliament  are  like  to  be 
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good  here  (says  he),  though  I  could  wish  the  writs  had  come 
timely  that  the  members  might  liave  been  there  before  they 
had  been  excluded  by  a  vote,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  first 
thing  brought  upon  the  stage." — From  these,  and  some  other  of 
his  letters,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  lieutenant-general  Fleet- 
wood was  at  the  head  of  the  councils  which  deposed  Richard, 
which  might  be  owing  either  to  his  republican  principles,  or  to  his 
disappointment  of  the  protectorship.  However,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  the  army  within  bounds,  who  were  for  new  changes, 
he  retired  from  public  business,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  privately  among  his  friends  at  Stoke-Newington,  where  he 
died  soon  after  the  Revolution,  being  more  remarkable  for  piety 
and  devotion  than  for  courage  and  deep  penetration  in  politics  *. 

To  return  : — After  the  Rump  parliament  had  sat  about  a  week, 
the  officers  petitioned,  "  1.  That  the  laws  might  have  their  free 
course.  2.  That  all  public  debts  unsatisfied  might  be  paid.  3.  That 
all  who  profess  faith  in  the  holy  Trinity,  and  acknowledge  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  revealed  Mall  of  God,  may  have  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  in  the  profession  of  their  religion, 
while  they  give  no  disturbance  to  the  state,  except  Papists,  Pre- 
latists,  and  persons  who  teach  licentious  doctrines,  4.  That  the 
two  universities,  and  all  schools  of  learning,  may  be  countenanced. 
5.  That  those  who  took  part  with  the  king  in  the  late  wars,  or 
are  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  parliament's  cause,  may  be  re- 
moved from  all  places  of  trust.  6.  That  the  protector's  debts  be 
paid,  and  an  allowance  of  10,000/.  per  annum  be  allowed  to 
Richard  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  7.  That  there  may  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  consisting  of  one  house,  successively 
chosen  by  the  people :  and  that  the  government  of  the  nation  may 
be  placed  in  such  a  representative  body,  with  a  select  senate 
co-ordinate  in  power;  and  that  the  administration  of  all  executive 
power  of  government  may  be  in  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
a  convenient  number  of  persons  eminent  for  godliness,  and  who 
are,  in  principle,  for  the  present  cause." 

The  parliament  thanked  the  officers  for  their  petition,  but  post- 
poned the  affair  relating  to  Richard,  till  he  should  acquiesce  in 
the  change  of  government.  The  protector,  having  parted  with 
the  parliament,  who  were  his  chief  support,  had  not  the  resolution 
to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  three  kingdoms,  but  tamely  submitted 
to  resign  his  high  dignity  f,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand,  after  he 

*  "  He  thought  that  prayers  superseded  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  that  '  it 
was  sufficient  to  trust  in  the  hand  of  Providence  without  exerting  the  arm  of  flesh.' 
He  would  fall  on  his  knees  and  pray  when  he  heard  of  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers; 
and  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  roused  to  action  on  several  emergencies."  Gran- 
ger's History  of  England,  voh  3.  8vo.  p.  17 Ed. 

t  Richard  Cromwell  has  been  reproached  as  "  extremely  pusillanimous,"  as  "  a 
fool  and  a  sot,"  and  "  a  titmous  prince,"  because  he  yielded  to  the  times,  and  re- 
linquished power  and  royalty.  "  But  in  the  name  of  common  sense  (says  Dr. 
Harris  with  virtuous  animation),  what  was  there  weak  and  foolish  in  laying  down 
&  burdeu  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  ?     What  in  preferring  the  peace  and  welfare 
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had  enjoyed  it  ei^^lit  months.  How  little  the  soul  of  Oliver  sur- 
vived in  his  son  Richard  may  be  seen  by  this  conduct!  His  bro- 
ther Henry,  who  Avas  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  in  Ireland,  offered 
to  come  immediately  to  his  assistance,  but  was  forbid,  and  the 
timorous  young-  gentleman  returned  to  a  private  life,  with  more 
seeming  satisfaction  than  he  had  accepted  the  sovereignty.^  Upon 
his  quitting-  W  hitehall,  and  the  other  royal  palaces,  the  parliament 
voted  him  a  maintenance,  but  refused  to  concern  themselves  with 
his  father's  debts  *,  tlie  payment  whereof  swept  away  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estate,  which  was  far  from  being  large,  considering  the 
high  preferments  his  father  had  enjoyed  for  several  years.  This 
was  a  farther  contempt  thrown  ui)on  the  protector's  memory; 
former  obligations  were  forgotten,  and  a  new  council  of  state  be- 
ing  chosen,  the  nation  seemed  to  slide  peaceably  into  a  common- 
wealth government. 

The  Presbyterians  would  have  been  content  with  Richard's 
government;  but  seeing  no  likelihood  of  restoring  the  covenant, 
or  coming  into  power,  by  the  Rump-parliament,  which  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  enthusiasts,  and  declared  enemies  to  monarchy,  they 
entered  into  a  kind  of  confederacy  with  the  royalists,  to  restore 
the  king  and  the  old  constitution.  '  The  particulars  of  this  union 
(says  Rapin)  are  not  known,  because  the  historians  who  write  of 
it,  being  all  royalists,  have  not  thought  fit  to  do  so  much  honour  to 
the  Presbyterians.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  from  this  time 
the  Presbyterians  appeared  no  longer  among  the  king's  enemies,^ 
but  very  much  promoted  his  restoration.  Upon  the  foundation  of 
this  union,  an  insurrection  was  formed  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  discovered  by  sir  Richard  Willis,  a  correspondent 
of  secretary  Thurloe's,  so  that  sir  George  Booth,  a  Presbyterian, 

of  men,  to  blood  and  confusion,  tlie  necessary  consequences  of  retaining  the  govern- 
ment ?     Or  what,  in  a  -word,  in  resigning  tlie  power  to  such  as,  by  experience,  had 
been  found  fully  equal  to  it,  and  intent  on  promoting  the  common  welfare  ?    Ambi- 
tion, glory,  fame,  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  the  vulgar ;  and  men,  excited  by  them, 
have  seldom  failed  to  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  but  the  man  who  can  divest 
himself  of  empire  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-men,  must,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  be  en- 
titled to  a  much  higher  renown,  than  the  purpled  hero  who  leads  them  on  to  slaugh- 
ter, though  provinces  or  kingdoms  are  gained  to  him  thereby." 
Ambition,  cease:  the  Idle  contest  end: 
"Tis  but  a  kingdom  thou  canst  win  or  lose. 
And  why  must  murder'd  myriads  lose  their  all 
(If  life  be  all)  ;  why  desolation  lour 
■\Vith  famish'd  frown  on  this  affrighted  ball, 
That  thou  mayst  flame  the  meteor  of  an  hour — Mason. 
Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  214 — Ed. 

*  The  parliament  instituted,  ho.\vever,  an  inquiry  into  the  debts  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  a  schedule  of  them  was  given  in ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  Richard 
even  after  having  reduced  his  father's  debts  from  28,000/.  to  23,550/.  owed  29,640/. 
It  was  resolved  to  acquit  Richard  Cromwell  from  this  debt,  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  it  by  the  sale  of  the  plate,  hangings,  goods,  and  furniture,  in  Whitehall 
and  Hampton-court,  belonging  to  the  state,  which  could  be  conveniently  spared.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  8,700/.  so  as  to  make  to  him  with 
his  own  fortune  a  yearly  income  of  10,000/.  But,  through  the  changes  that  fol- 
lowed, Richard  Cromwell  derived  no  benefit  from  these  resolutions.  Grey's  Exa- 
mination, vol.  3.  p.  241.     Dr.  Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p-  208,  &c.— Ed. 
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had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  about  Chester,  at  the  head  of 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  declarinir  for  a  free  parliament,  without 
mentioning  the  king;  but  he  and  sir  Tiiomas  Middleton,  who 
joined  liim,  were  defeated  by  Lambert,  and  made  prisoners  *.  The 
king  and  duke  of  York  came  to  Cakiis,  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark 
in  case  it  succeeded,  but  upon  the  news  of  its  miscarriage  they 
retired,  and  his  majesty,  in  despair,  determined  to  rely  upon  the 
Roman-Catholic  powers  for  the  futtu-e.  Several  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  appeared  in  this  insurrection,  as  the  reverend 
Mr.  Newcombe  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Eaton  of  Walton,  and  Mr. 
Finch  chaplain  to  sir  George  Booth,  all  afterward  ejected  by  the 
act  of  uniformity. 

The  parliament,  to  secure  the  republican  government,  first  ap- 
pointed an  oath  of  abjuration,  whereby  they  renounced  allegiance 
to  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  whole  race  of  king  James,  and  pro- 
mised fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or 
the  house  of  peers.  They  then  attempted  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  which  had  set  them  up,  depending  upon  the  assurances 
general  Moidi.  had  given  them  from  Scotland,  of  his  army's  entire 
submission  to  their  orders  ;  but  the  English  officers,  instead  of 
submitting,  stood  in  their  own  defence,  and  presented  another 
petition  to  the  house,  desiring  their  former  address  from  Walling- 
Ibrd-house  might  not  lie  asleep,  but  that  Fleetwood,  whom  they 
had  chosen  for  their  general,  might  be  confirmed  in  his  high  sta- 
tion. The  house  demurred  upon  the  petition,  and  seeing  there 
was  like  to  be  a  new  contest  for  dominion,  endeavoured  to  divide 
the  officers,  by  cashiering  some,  and  paying  others  their  arrears. 
Upon  this  the  officers  presented  a  third  petition  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  parliament,  being  out  of  all  patience,  told  them 
their  complaints  were  without  just  grounds,  and  cashiered  nine  of 
their  chiefs,  among  whom  were  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  Desborough,  Berry,  Kelsey,  Cobbet,  and  others  of  the 
first  rank :  by  means  whereof  things  were  brought  to  this  crisis, 
that  the  army  must  submit  to  the  parliament,  or  instantly  dissolve 
them.  The  discarded  officers  resolved  on  the  latter,  for  which 
purpose,  October  13,  Lambert  with  his  forces  secured  all  the 
avenues  to  the  parliament-house,  and  as  the  speaker  passed  by 
Whitehall  he  rode  up  to  his  coach,  and  having  told  him  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  at  Westminster,  commanded  major  Creed  to 
conduct  him  back  to  his  house.  At  the  same  time  all  the  mem- 
bers were  stopped  in  their  passage,  and  prevented  from  taking 
their  seats  in  parliament;  Fleetwood  having  placed  a  strong 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  parliament-house  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
the  remains  of  the  long  parliament,  after  they  had  sat  five  months 
and  six  days,  having  no  army  to  support  them,  were  turned  out 
of  their  house  a  second  time,  by  a  company  of  headstrong  officers, 

*  The  parliament  so  much  resented  this  insurrection,  that  they  disfranchised  the 
city  of  Chester.     Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  242.— Ed. 
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who  knew  how  to  pull  down,  but  could  not  agree  upon  any  form 
of  government  to  set  up  in  its  place. 

There  being  now  a  perfect  anarchy,  the  officers,  who  were 
masters  of  the  nation,  first  appointed  a  council  of  ten  of  their 
own  body  to  take  care  of  the  public,  and  having  restored  their 
general  officers,  they  concluded  upon  a  select  number  of  men 
to  assume  the  administration,  under  the  title  of  a  Committee 
of  Safety,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three  persons  who  had  the 
same  authority  and  power  that  the  late  council  of  state  had,  to 
manage  all  public  affairs,  till  they  could  agree  upon  a  new  settle- 
ment. The  people  of  England  were  highly  disgusted  wdth  these 
changes,  but  there  was  no  parliament  or  kino;  to  fly  to  ;  many  of 
the  gentry  therefore  from  several  parts  sent  letters  to  general 
Monk  in  Scotland,  inviting  him  to  march  his  army  into  England 
to  obtain  a  free  parliament,  and  promising  him  all  neceesary 
assistance. 

The  committee  of  safety,  being  aware  of  this,  attempted  an 
accommodation  with  Monk  by  Clarges  his  brother-in-law,  but 
without  success;  for  they  had  not  sat  above  a  fortnight  before 
they  received  letters  from  Scotland  full  of  reproaches  for  their  late 
violation  of  faith  to  the  parliament,  and  of  the  general's  resolution 
to  march  his  army  into  England  to  restore  them.  Upon  this 
Lambert  was  sent  immediately  to  the  frontiers,  who,  quartering 
his  soldiers  about  Newcastle,  put  a  stop  to  Monk's  march  for 
about  a  month.  In  the  meantime,  the  general,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  sent  commissioners  to  London,  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
committee  of  safety,  who  were  so  supple,  that  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded November  15,  but  when  it  was  brought  to  Monk  he  pre- 
tended his  commissioners  had  exceeded  their  instructions,  and 
refused  to  ratify  it.  The  council  of  state,  therefore,  which  sat 
before  the  Rump-parliament  was  interrupted,  taking  advantage 
of  this,  resolved  to  gain  over  Monk  to  their  party,  and  being  as- 
sembled privately,  sent  him  a  commission,  constituting  him  gene- 
ral of  the  armies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  was 
the  very  thing  he  desired. 

At  this  juncture  died  Serjeant  Bradshaw,  who  sat  as  judge  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  king  Charles  at  his  trial :  he 
died  with  a  firm  belief  of  the  justice  of  putting  his  majesty  to 
death  in  the  manner  it  was  done,  and  said  that  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  he  would  be  the  first  man  that  should  do  it :  he  was  buried 
in  a  very  pompous  manner  in  Westminster-abbey,  being  attended 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  long-parliament,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  quality,  November  22, 1 659,  but  his  body  was  not  suffered 
to  rest  long  in  its  grave. 

The  general  having  secured  Scotland,  and  put  garrisons  into 
the  fortified  places,  marched  to  the  borders  with  no  more  than  five 
thousand  men;  but  while  Lambert  was  encamped  about  Newcas- 
tle to  oppose  his  progress,  it  appeared  that  the  nation  was  sick  of 
the  frenzies  of  the  officers,  and  willing  to  prefer  any  government 
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to  the  present  anarchy ;  Portsmouth,  and  part  of  the  fleet  revolted, 
and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  as  did  several  of  the  detach- 
ments of  the  army;  upon  which  Lambert  retired  towards  Lon- 
don, and  made  way  for  Monk's  entering-  England.  The  commit- 
tees of  safety,  seeing  all  things  in  confusion,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  resigned  their  authority,  and  restored  the  parlia- 
ment, which  met  again  December  26,  and  would  now  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  Monk  back  again  in  Scotland  :  for  this  purpose 
they  sent  letters  to  acquaint  him  M'ith  their  restoration,  and  that 
now  he  might  return  to  his  government  in  Scotland  :  but  the 
general,  having  entered  England  January  2,  continued  his  march 
towards  London,  designing  a  new  as  M'ell  as  a  free  parliament. 
When  he  came  to  York,  lord  Fairfax  received  him  into  that 
city,  and  declared  for  a  new  and  free  parliament;  as  did  the  Lon- 
don apprentices,  and  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men,  both  in  city  and  country.  The  Rump  being  suspicious 
that  Monk  had  some  farther  design,  either  of  establishing  himself 
after  the  example  of  Cromwell,  or  of  restoring  the  king,  obliged 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  Charles  Stuart,  already 
mentioned,  and  to  swear,  that  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of 
Almighty  God,  he  would  be  true,  faithful,  and  constant,  to  the 
parliament  and  commonwealth  ;  and  that  he  would  oppose  the 
bringing  in  or  setting  up  any  single  person  or  house  of  lords  in 
this  commonwealth.  They  also  sent  Mr.  Scot  and  Robinson  to 
be  spies  upon  his  conduct,  who  came  to  him  at  Leicester,  where 
he  received  addresses  from  divers  parts,  to  restore  the  secluded 
Presbyterian  members  of  1648,  which  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  king''s  restoration.  Thus  a  few  giddy  politicians  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  through  ambition,  envy,  lust  of  power,  or  because  they 
knew  not  what  to  carve  out  for  themselves,  threw  the  whole  king- 
dom back  into  confusion,  and  made  way  for  that  restoration  they 
were  most  afraid  of,  and  which,  without  their  own  quarrels,  and 
insulting  every  form  of  government  that  had  been  set  up,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished. 

When  the  general  came  to  St.  Albans,  he  sent  a  message  to 
desire  the  parliament  to  remove  the  regiments  quartered  in  the 
city  to  some  distance,  which  they  weakly  complied  with,  and 
made  way  for  Monk''s  entrance  with  his  forces  in  a  sort  of  triumph, 
February  3,  1659 — 60.  Being  conducted  to  the  parliament-house, 
the  speaker  gave  him  thanks  for  his  great  and  many  services ;  and 
the  general  having  returned  the  compliment,  acquainted  the 
house,  "  that  several  applications  had  been  made  to  him  in  his 
march  from  Scotland,  for  a  full  and  free  parliament ;  for  the 
admission  of  the  secluded  members  in  1648,  without  any  previous 
oath  or  engagement,  and  that  the  present  parliament  would  deter- 
mine their  sitting.  To  all  which  he  had  replied,  that  they  were 
now  a  free  parliament,  and  had  voted  to  fill  up  their  house  in 
order  to  their  being  a  full  parliament;  but  to  restore  the  secluded 
members  without  a  previous  oath  to  the  present  government,  is 
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what  had  never  been  done  in  England ;  bat  he  took  the  liberty  to 
add,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fewer  oaths  the  better,  pro- 
vided they  took  care  that  neither  the  cavaliers  nor  fanatics  should 
have  any  share  in  the  administration." 

The   citizens    of  London    being-    Presbyterians   fell   in    with. 
Monk,  in  hopes  of  a  better  establishment,  and  came  to  a  bold 
resolution  in  common-council,  February  17,  to  pay  no  more  taxes 
till  the  parliament  was  filled  up.     Upon  this  the  house,  to  shew 
their  resentment,  ordered  the  general  to  march  into  the  city;  to 
seize  eleven  of  the  most  active  common-councilmen,  and  to  pull 
down  their  gates,  chains,  and  portcullisses.     This  was   bidding 
them  defiance,  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  have  courted  their 
friendship.      Monk,   having   arrested    the    common-councilmen, 
prayed  the  parliament  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  remaining 
part,  but  they  insisting  upon  his  compliance,  he  obeyed.     The 
citizens  were  enraged  at  this  act  of  violence ;  and  Monk's  friends 
told  him,  that  his  embroiling  himself  with  the  city  in  this  maimer 
would  inevitably  be  his  ruin,  for  without  their  assistance  he  could 
neither  support  himself  nor   obtain  another  parliament ;  people 
being  now  generally  of  opinion  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  the 
Rump-parliament  Avas  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  their  govern- 
ment as  arbitrary  as  the  most  despotic  king.     Monk,  therefore, 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  resolved  to  reconcile   himself  to  the 
magistracy  of  the   city,  in  order  to  which,  he  sent  his  brother 
Clarges  to  assure  them  of  his  concern  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and 
having  summoned  a  council  of  officers  in  the  night,  he  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  parliament,  insisting  upon  their  issuing  out  writs  to  fill 
up  their  house,  and  when  filled,  to  rise  at  an  appointed  time,  and 
give  way  to  a  full  and  free  parliament.     Upon  reading  this  letter 
the  house  voted  him  thanks,  and  sent  to  acquaint  him,  that  they 
were  taking  measures  to  satisfy  his  request;  but  the  general,  not 
willing  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands,  broke  up  from  Whitehall, 
and  having  been  invited  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the 
chief  Presbyterian  ministers,  marched  his  whole  army  into  the 
city;  and  a  common-council  being  called,  he  excused  his  late 
conduct,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  the 
house,  assuring  them,  that  he  would  now  stand  by  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.     This  appeased  the  angry  citizens,   and 
caused  them  to  treat  him  as  their  friend,  notwithstanding  what 
had  happened  the  day  before.     When  the  news  of  this  reconcili- 
ation was  spread  through  the  town,  the  parliament  were  struck 
with  surprise  ;  but  there  was  a  perfect  triumph  among  the  people, 
the  bells  rung,  bonfires  were  made,  and  numbers  of  rumps  thrown 
into  them,  in  contempt  of  the  parliament. 

The  general,  being  now  supported  by  the  citizens,  proceeded 
to  restore  the  secluded  members  of  1648,  who  were  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  party  * :  for  this   purpose  he  appointed    a    conference 

*  Dr.  Grey  has  given  a  list  of  those  secluded  members.  Examination,  vol.  3. 
p.  250.— Ed. 
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between  them  and  some  of  the  sitting  members,  which  miscarried, 
because  the  sitting-  members  could  not  undertake  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  stand  to  their  agreement.  Upon  which  Monk 
resolved  to  restore  them  immediately  by  force,  lest  the  parlia- 
ment and  their  army  should  come  to  an  accommodation,  and 
dislodge  him  from  the  city.  Accordingly  he  summoned  the 
secluded  members  to  Whitehall,  February  24,  and  having 
acquainted  them  with  his  design,  exhorted  them  to  take  care  of 
the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  and  told  them  "  that  the  citizens  of 
London  were  for  a  commonwealth,  the  old  foundations  of  monar- 
chy being  so  broken  that  it  could  not  be  restored  but  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  people,  who  had  engaged  for  the  parliament ;  for  if 
the  king  should  return  (says  he)  he  will  govern  by  arbitrary  will 
and  power.  Besides,  if  the  government  of  the  state  be  monarchi- 
cal, the  church  must  follow,  and  prelacy  be  brought  in,  which  I 
know  the  nation  cannot  bear, and  have  sworn  against;  and  there- 
fore a  moderate,  not  a  rigid  Presbyterian  government,  with  liberty 
of  conscience,  will  be  the  most  acceptable  way  to  the  church's 
settlement.*"  He  then  obliged  them  to  subscribe  the  following 
articles:  "1.  To  settle  the  armies  so  as  to  preserve  the  peace. 
2.  To  provide  for  their  support,  and  pay  their  arrears.  3.  To 
constitute  a  council  of  state  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  And, 
4.  To  call  a  new  parliament  and  dissolve  the  present."  And  so 
dismissed  them  with  a  strong  party  of  guards  to  see  them  take 
their  places  in  the  house.  This  speech  was  very  different  from 
what  is  pretended  the  general  had  in  view,  and  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  with 
whom  he  kept  a  close  correspondence.  And  though  he  did  not 
turn  the  members  out  of  the  house  as  Cromwell  did,  yet  his  dis- 
charging the  parliament-guards,  and  placing  a  strong  body  of  his 
own  liorse  at  the  door,  without  leave  of  the  parliament,  gave  them 
sufficiently  to  understand,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their 
making  opposition. 

The  house  thus  enlarged  became  entirely  Presbyterian.  They 
ratified  the  vote  of  December  1648,  viz.  that  the  king's  conces- 
sions at  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  peace. — 
They  annulled  the  engagement  of  1649. — They  put  the  militia 
into  new  hands,  with  this  limitation,  that  none  should  be  employed 
in  that  trust  but  who  would  first  declare  under  their  hands,  that 
they  believed  the  war  raised  by  both  houses  of  parliament  against 
the  king  was  just  and  lawful,  till  such  time  as  force  and  violence 
were  used  upon  the  parliament  in  1648. — They  repealed  the  oath 
of  abjuration  of  Charles  Stuart. — They  appointed  a  new  council 
of  state,  and  declared  for  a  free  commonwealth — for  a  learned 
and  pious  ministry — for  the  continuance  of  tithes,  and  for  the 
augmentation  of  smaller  livings  by  the  tenths  and  first-fruits. — 
They  resolved  to  encourage  the  two  universities,  and  all  other 

*  Kennel's  Chron.  p.  63,  64. 
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schools  of  learning. — And,  to  content  the  Independents,  they 
voted,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  due  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion,  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

Thus  all  things  seemed  to  return  to  the  condition  they  were  in 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Presbyterians  being  now 
again  in  the  saddle,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  kept ;  after  which 
the  city-ministers  petitioned  for  the  redress  of  sundry  griev- 
ances; as,  1.  "That  a  more  effectual  course  be  taken  against  the 
Papists.  2.  That  the  Quakers  be  prohibited  opening  their  shops 
on  the  sabbath-day.  3.  That  the  public  ministers  may  not  be 
disturbed  in  their  public  services.""  They  requested  the  house 
to  establish  the  assenibly''s  Confession  of  Faith,  Directory,  and 
Catechisms;  to  appoint  persons  for  approbation  of  ministers,  till 
the  next  parliament  should  take  farther  order  ;  and  to  call  another 
assembly  of  divines,  to  be  chosen  by  the  ministers  of  the  several 
counties,  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  nation*. 

In  answer  to  these  requests,  the  house  agreed  to  a  bill, 
March  2,  for  approbation  of  public  ministers,  according  to  the 
Directory,  and  named  Mr.  Man  ton,  and  several  others  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion,  for  that  service ;  which  passed  into  an 
act  March  14.  They  declared  for  the  assembly's  Confession  of 
Faith,  except  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  discipline, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  public  confession  of  faith  of  the  church  of  England.  The  act 
passed  the  house  March  o,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed;  Dr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Manton,  and  Mr.  Calamy,  to  have  the  care  of  the 
press.  On  the  same  day  they  ordered  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  be  reprinted,  and  set  up  in  every  church  in  England, 
and  read  publicly  by  the  minister  once  every  year. 

Thus  presbytery  was  restored  to  all  the  power  it  had  ever 
enjoyed  ;  and  the  ministers  of  that  persuasion  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  livings  in  England.  A  reform  M'as  made  in  the 
militia;  and  the  chief  places  of  profit,  trust,  and  honour,  were  put 
into  their  hands.  The  army  was  in  disgrace;  the  Independents 
deprived  of  all  their  influence,  and  all  things  managed  by  the 
Presbyterians,  supported  by  Monk's  forces.  After  this  the  long- 
parliament  passed  an  act  for  their  own  dissolution,  and  for  calling 
a  new  parliament  to  meet  April  25,  1660,  the  candidates  for 
which  were  to  declare  under  their  hands,  that  the  war  against  the 
late  king  was  just  and  lawful  f;  and  all  who  had  assisted  in  any 
war  against  the  parliament  since  January  1,  1641,  they  and  their 
sons  were  made  incapable  of  being  elected,  unless  they  had  since 
manifested  their  good  affection  to  the  parliament t-     They  then 

*   Keunet's  Chron.  p.  52.  75. 

f  This  was  the  requisition  put  to  such  as  sought  a  commissiou  in  the  army, 
rather  than  to  candidates  for  a  seat  in  parliament  :  though  Kennet,  in  his  margin, 
applies  it  to  the  eligibility  of  members.  He  says  nothing  of  the  candidates  being 
obliged  to  sign  the  declaration.  So  that  Mr.  Neal  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his 
statement  of  this  matter — Ed. 

X  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  85.  -  '  ^    J 
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appointed  a  new  council  of  state,  consisting*  of  thirty-one  persons, 
to  take  care  of  the  government;  and  dissolved  themselves  March 
16,  after  they  had  sat,  with  sundry  intermissions,  nineteen  years, 
four  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  Restoration,  of  which 
general  Monk  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  instru- 
ment. This  gentleman  was  son  of  sir  Thomas  Monk,  of  Pothe- 
ridge  in  Devonshire,  and  served  the  king  in  the  wars,  for  some 
years,  but  being  taken  prisoner  he  changed  sides,  and  acted  for 
the  parliament.  He  afterward  served  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was 
by  him  left  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  from 
whence  he  now  marched  into  England  to  restore  the  parliament. 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Echard  say, '"  he  w^as  of  a  reserved  nature, 
of  deep  thoughts,  and  of  few  words;  and  what  he  wanted  in  fine 
elocution  he  had  in  sound  judgment.  That  he  had  a  natural 
secrecy  in  him,  prevalent  upon  all  his  qualifications  of  a  soldier; 
a  strong  body,  a  mind  not  easily  disordered,  an  invincible  courage, 
and  a  sedate  and  uniform  contempt  of  death,  without  any  frenzy 
of  fanaticism  or  superstition  to  turn  his  head."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery.  Others  have  set  him  forth  in  a  very  different 
light ;  they  admit,  that  he  was  bold  and  enterprising,  but  had 
nothing  of  the  gentleman,  nor  had  any  depth  of  contrivance;  that 
he  M'as  perpetually  M'avering,  and  betrayed  all  whom  he  served 
but  Cromwell.  Ludlow  says,  he  was  a  man  of  covetous  temper, 
and  of  no  principles  ;  of  a  vicious  life  and  scandalous  conversation. 
Father  Orleans  says,  that  he  was  a  man  of  slow  understanding. 
And  Whitelocke  reports,  that  the  French  ambassador  said,  he 
had  neither  sense  nor  breeding.  The  truth  is,  he  had  a  cloudy 
head,  and  in  no  action  of  his  life  discovered  a  quick  or  fine 
genius.  In  the  latter  part  of  life  he  was  sordidly  covetous,  and 
sunk  into  most  of  the  vices  of  the  times.  No  man  ever  went 
beyond  him  in  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  as  appears  in  this 
very  affair  of  the  king's  restoration.  He  took  the  abjuration -oath 
once  under  Oliver;  and  again  this  very  year,  whereby  he  re- 
nounced the  title  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  swore  to  be  true  to  the 
commonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or  house  of  lords*.  And 
yet  in  his  first  message  to  the  king  by  sir  John  Grenville,  he 
assures  his  majesty,  that  his  heart  had  been  ever  faitliful  to  him, 
though  he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  serve  him  till  nowf. 
When  he  came  with  his  army  to  London,  he  assured  the  Rump- 
parliament  of  his  cheerful  obedience  to  all  their  commands,  and 
desired  tiiem  to  be  very  careful  that  the  cavalier  party  might 
have  no  share  in  the  civil  or  military  power.  When  he  restored 
the  secluded  members,  he  promised  the  parliament  to  take  effec- 
tual care  that  they  should  do  no  hurt.  When  the  common- 
wealth's men  expressed  their  fears,  and  asked  the  general  whether 
he  would  join  with  them  against  the  king,  he  replied,  "  I  have 

*  Welwood's  Mem.  p.  117,  &c.  t  History  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  459. 
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often  declared  my  resolution  so  to  do ;"  and  taking  sir  Arthur 
Haslerig'ge  by  tlie  hand,  he  said,  "  I  do  here  protest  to  you,  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  g-entlemen,  that  I  will  oppose  to  the 
utmost,  the  setting  up  of  Charles  Stuart,  a  single  person,  or  a 
house  of  peers."  He  then  expostulated  with  them  about  their 
suspicions;  "  What  is  it  I  have  done  in  bringing  these  members 
into  the  house  ?  (says  he.)  Are  they  not  the  same  that  brought 
the  king  to  the  block,  though  others  cut  off  his  head,  and  that 
justly?"  And  yet  this  very  man,  within  six  months,  condemned 
these  persons  to  the  gallows.  Nay,  farther,  the  general  sent 
letters  to  all  the  regiments,  assuring  them  that  the  government 
should  continue  a  commonwealth,  that  they  had  no  purpose  to 
return  to  their  old  bondage,  that  is,  monarchy ;  and  if  any  made 
disturbances  in  favour  of  Charles  Stuart,  he  desired  they  might 
be  secured.  So  that  if  this  gentleman  was  in  the  secret  of  re- 
storing the  king  from  his  entrance  into  England,  or  his  first 
coming  to  London,  I  may  challenge  all  history  to  produce  a  scene 
of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  equal  to  his  conduct.  Dr.  Wel- 
wood  adds"-,  that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  politician  much  better 
than  that  of  a  Christian;  and  carried  on  the  thread  of  dissimula- 
tion with  wonderful  dexterity.  Bishop  Burnet  differs  from  the 
doctor,  and  says,  that  "  though  he  had  both  the  praise  and 
the  reward,  yet  a  very  small  share  of  the  restoration  belonged 
to  him. — The  tide  ran  so  strong  that  the  general  only  went 
into  it  dexterously  enough  to  get  much  fame  and  great  rewards. 
If  he  had  died  soon  after,  he  might  have  been  more  justly  ad- 
mired; but  he  lived  lono-  enou&h  to  make  it  known  how  false  a 
judgment  men  are  apt  to  make  upon  outward  appearance f. 

But  before  we  relate  the  particulars  of  the  Restoration,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  abject  state  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  relip-ion  of  the  vountj  kina:.  If  Cromwell  had  lived  ten 
or  twelve  years  longer,  episcopacy  might  have  been  lost  beyond 
recovery,  for  by  that  time  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  would  have 
been  dead,  and  there  would  have  been  none  to  consecrate  or 
ordain  for  the  future,  unless  they  could  have  obtained  a  new  con- 
veyance from  the  church  of  Rome,  or  admitted  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination.  This  was  the  case  in  view,  which  in- 
duced some  of  the  ancient  bishops  to  petition  the  king  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  sees  with  all  expedition,  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  sir  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  prevailed 
with  his  majesty  to  nominate  certain  clergymen  for  those  high 
preferments,  and  sent  over  a  list  of  the  names  to  Dr.  Bar\^'ick,  to 
be  communicated  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Sarum, 
and  others  who  were  to  be  concerned  in  the  consecration.  It 
was  necessary  to  carry  on  this  design  with  a  great  deal  of  secrecy, 
lest  the  governing  powers  should  secure  the  bishops,  and  by  that 
means  put  a  stop  to  the  work.     It  was  no  less  diflftcult  to  provide 

*  Memoirs,  p.  117,  120.  f  Burnet's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  126.  12mo. 
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persons  of  learning  and  character  who  would  accept  the  charge, 
when  it  would  expose  them  to  sufferings,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
laws  in  being,  and  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  restoring  the 
church.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  was,  how  to  do  it  in  a 
canonical  manner,  when  there  were  no  deans  and  chapters  to 
elect,  and  consequently  no  persons  to  receive  a  conge  d^elire^ 
according  to  ancient  custom. 

Several  expedients  were  proposed  for  removing  this  difficulty. 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  was  of  opinion,  that  the  proceeding  should  be 
by  a  mandate  from  the  king  to  any  three  or  four  bishops,  by  way 
of  collation,  upon  the  lapse,  for  the  dean  and  chapters'  nonelec- 
tion.  But  it  was  objected,  that  the  supposal  of  a  lapse  would 
impair  the  king's  prerogative  more  than  the  collation  would 
advance  it,  because  it  would  presuppose  a  power  of  election  jjl^no 
hire  in  the  deans  and  chapters,  which  they  have  only  de  facilitate 
regia ;  nor  gould  they  petition  for  such  a  licence,  because  most  of 
the  deans  were  dead,  some  chapters  extinguished,  and  all  of  them 
so  disturbed,  that  they  could  not  meet  in  the  chapter-house, 
where  such  acts  regularly  are  to  be  performed. 

Dr.  Barwick*,  who  was  in  England,  and  corresponded  with 
the  chancellor,  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  grant  his  com- 
mission to  the  bishops  of  each  province  respectively,  assembled 
in  provincial  council,  or  otherwise,  as  should  be  most  convenient, 
to  elect  and  consecrate  fit  persons  for  the  vacant  sees,  with  such 
dispensative  clauses  as  should  be  found  necessary  upon  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case,  his  majesty  signifying  his  pleasure  concerning 

*  The  Dr.  Barwick  to  whom  Mr.  Neal  refers  was  a  singular  and  eminent  character 
at  this  period;  an  active  and  zealous  adherent  to  the  kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  He 
managed  with  great  address  and  dexterity  the  correspondence  of  the  first  with  the 
city  of  London,  when  he  was  at  Oxford.  He  corresponded  with  the  second  while 
he  was  abroad  :  and  was  sent  by  the  bishops,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  with  their 
instructions  to  him  at  Breda,  where  he  preached  before  him,  and  was  made  one  of 
his  chaplains.  He  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  and  wrote 
against  the  covenant.  It  was  much  owing  to  his  influence,  that  the  Cambridge  plate 
was  presented  to  the  king  :  and  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  lord  Clarendon  with  a 
great  part  of  the  materials  for  his  history.  He  was  so  dexterous  in  all  his  commu- 
nications, as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe.  He  was  born  April  20,  1612,  at 
Wetherslack  in  Westmoreland,  and  received  his  classical  learning  at  Sedberg-school 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  acting  the  part  of  Hercules  in  one 
of  Seneca's  tragedies.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where,  so  eminent  were  his  abilities  and  attainments,  he  was 
chosen,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  by  the  members  of  his  college,  to  be 
their  advocate  in  a  controverted  election  of  a  master,  which  was  heard  before  the 
privy-council.  He  resided  some  time  in  Durham. house  in  London  as  chaplain  to 
the  bishop.  Dr.  Morton  ;  who  bestowed  on  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  the 
rich  rectories  of  Wolsingham  and  of  Hougliton-in-le-Spring.  In  1660,  Charles  II. 
promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Durham  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
removed  from  that  dignity  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1661,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocarion.  He  died  in  the  year  1664,  aged 
fifty-two.  He  united  in  his  character,  with  his  loyalty,  sincere  devotion  with 
sanctity  of  manners,  and  an  undaunted  spirit  under  his  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower.  He  was  then  far  gone  in 
a  consumption  ;  but  living  upon  gruel  and  vegetables,  he,  after  some  time,  recovered 
to  a  miracle.  See  his  Life ;  and  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol,  3.  p.  257, 
8vo.— Ed. 
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the  persons  and  the  sees,  which  commission  may  bear  date  before 
the  action,  and  then  afterward  upon  certificate,  and  petition  to 
have  his  majesty's  ratification  and  confirmation  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess, and  the  register  to  be  drawn  up  accordingly  by  the  chief 
actuary,  who  may  take  his  memorials  hence,  and  make  up  the 
record  there.* 

Dr.  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Derry,  was  for  the  Irish  way,  where 
the  king  has  an  absolute  power  of  nomination ;  and  therefore  no 
way  seemed  to  him  so  safe  as  consecrating  the  persons  nominated 
to  void  sees  in  Ireland,  and  then  removing  them  to  others  in 
England,  which  he  apprehended  would  clearly  elude  all  those  for- 
malities which  seemed  to  perplex  the  affair ;  but  this  was  thought 
an  ill  precedent,  as  it  opened  a  door  for  destroying  the  privileges 
of  the  church  of  England  in  their  capitular  elections.  The  old 
bishop  of  Ely  was  so  far  from  wishing,  with  Dr.  Bramhall,  that 
the  Irish  method  might  be  introduced  into  England,  that  he  said, 
if  he  should  live  to  see  the  church  restored,  he  would  be  an 
humble  suitor  to  his  majesty,  that  the  privileges  of  the  English 
church,  in  their  elections  of  bishops,  might  be  introduced  into 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Wren  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Cosins  of  Peterborough,  were 
for  an  expedient  something  like  the  second,  to  which  the  court 
agreed,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  Hyde  wrote  to  Dr.  Barwick  for  the 
form  of  such  a  commission  as  they  judged  proper,  and  urged,  that 
it  might  be  dispatched  with  alL  possible  expedition.  The  chan- 
cellor had  this  affair  very  much'at  heart,  but  the  old  bishops  were 
fearful  lest  it  should  be  discovered,  in  which  case  they  were  sure 
to  be  the  sufferers.  Dr.  Brownrigge  of  Exeter,  and  Dr.  Skinner 
of  Oxford,  declined  meddling  in  the  affair  ;  the  rest  declared  their 
willingness  to  advance  the  work,  but  lived  in  hopes  there  might 
be  no  occasion  for  the  hazard.  The  chancellor,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says,  the  king  was  much  troubled  that  no  more  care  was 
taken  of  the  church,  by  those  who  should  be  the  guardians  of  it. 
He  censures  the  slowness  of  the  clergy,  and  says,  it  was  very  in- 
decent, when  their  afflicted  mother  was  in  extremity,  any  of  her 
sons  should  be  timorous  and  fearful.  Such  were  the  chancellor's 
narrow  principles,  who  seemed  to  hang  the  essence  of  Christia- 
nity, and  the  virtue  of  all  divine  ordinances,  upon  the  conveyance 
of  ecclesiastical  power  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the 
apostles. 

The  nonjurors  had  the  like  case  in  view  after  the  Revolution, 
and  provided  for  it  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  But  is  not 
the  Christian  world  in  a  sad  condition,  if  the  Christian  bishop 
cannot  be  chosen  or  consecrated  without  a  royal  mandate,  and 
the  suffrage  of  a  dean  and  chapter,  when  there  were  no  such 
officers  in  the  church  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  apostles  .'' 
and  if  the  validity  of  all  sacerdotal  ministrations  must  depend  on 

*   Life  of  Barwick,  p.  204,     Kennel's  Chron.  p.  14,  15. 
VOL.   111.  C 
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a  regular  uninterrupted  succession  from  St.  Peter  ?  especially  as 
Baronius  a  Popish  historian  confesses,  that  in  a  succession  of  fifty 
popes  not  one  pious  or  virtuous  man  sat  in  the  chair ;  that  there 
had  been  no  popes  for  some  years  together ;  and  at  other  times 
two  or  three  at  once ;  and  when  the  same  writer  admits  between 
twenty  and  thirty  schisms,  one  of  which  continued  fifty  years,  the 
popes  of  Avignon  and  Rome  excommunicating  each  other,  and 
yet  conferring  orders  upon  their  several  clergy.  How  impossible 
is  it  to  trace  the  right  line  through  so  much  confusion  ! 

But  with  regard  to  the  king,  his  concern  for  the  regular  con- 
secration of  Protestant  bishops  was  a  mere  farce  ;  for  if  he  was 
not  a  Papist  before  this  time,  it  is  certain  he  was  reconciled  to 
the  church  of  Rome  this  year,  at  the  Pyrenean  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  at  Fontarabia,  whither  he  had  repaired 
incognito  to  engage  them  in  his  interest.  Here  the  king  staj'^ed 
twenty  days,  in  which  time  his  majesty,  with  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
and  sir  H.  Bennet  embraced  the  Roman-Catholic  religion.  The 
secret  of  this  affair  was  well  known  to  lord  Clarendon,  though  he 
is  pleased  to  mention  it  with  great  tenderness.  "  It  is  believed 
(says  his  lordship)  by  wise  men,  that  in  that  treaty  somewhat  was 
agreed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant  interest;  and  that  in  a 
short  time  there  would  have  been  much  done  against  it,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  if  the  measures  they  had  then  taken  had 
not  been  shortly  broken,  chiefly  by  the  surprising  revolution  in 
England,  which  happened  the  next  year,  and  also  by  the  death 
of  the  two  great  favourites  of  the  two  crowns,  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  and  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  both  died  not  long  after  it*." 
But  the  secret  of  the  king's  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Rome 
has  been  more  fully  acknowledged  of  late  years,  by  the  eldest  son 
of  lord  Clarendon,  and  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  declared  to 
several  persons  of  honour,  that  "  he  himself,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  concern,  accidentally  in  a  morning  early,  saw  the  king  in  the 
great  church  on  his  knees  before  the  high  altar,  with  several 
priests  and  ecclesiastics  about  him.  That  he  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed in  his  sentiments  by  sir  Henry  Bennet  and  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  who  both  owned  the  king  to  be  a  Catholic  as  well  as 
themselves;  but  it  was  agreed,  that  this  change  should  be  kept  as 
the  greatest  secret  imaginable."  There  is  another  story,  says 
bishop  Kennet,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  true :  "  Sir  H. 
Bennet  was  soon  after  seen  to  wait  on  the  king  from  mass,  at 
which  sight  the  lord  Culpeper  had  so  much  indignation,  that  he 
went  up  to  Bennet,  and  spoke  to  this  effect;  '  I  see  what  you 
are  at ;  is  this  the  way  to  bring  our  master  home  to  his  three 
kingdoms  ?  Well,  sir,  if  ever  you  and  I  live  to  see  England  to- 
gether, I  will  have  your  head,  or  you  shall  have  mine ;  "*  which 
words  struck  such  terror  upon  sir  Harry  Bennet,  that  he  never 
durst  set  his  foot  in  England  till  after  the  death  of  lord  Culpeper, 
who  met  with  a  veiy  surprising  end  soon  after  the  king's  return.""! 

*  Echard,  p.  751.  t  Kennet,  p.  238. 
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But  though  the  prime-ministers  of  France  and  Spain  were  now 
first  witnesses  of  his  majesty's  abjuring  the  Protestant  religion, 
there  are  strong  presumptions  that  he  was  a  Papist  long  before, 
even  before  his  brother  James,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
his  confessor,  father  Huddleston.*  To  the  proofs  of  this  fact 
already  mentioned  under  the  year  1652,  I  would  add  the  testi- 
mony of  the  author  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  printed  1689,  who 
writes  thus ;  "  The  king's  [Charles  H.'s]  apostacy  is  not  of  so 
late  a  date  as  the  world  is  made  commonly  to  believe,  for  though 
it  was  many  years  concealed,  and  the  contrary  pretended  and  dis- 
sembled, yet  it  is  certain  he  abjured  the  Protestant  religion  soon 
after  the  exilement  of  the  I'oyal  family,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome  at  St.  Germains  in  France.  Nor  were  several 
of  the  then-suffering  bishops  and  clergy  ignorant  of  this,  though 
they  had  neither  integrity  nor  courage  to  give  the  nation  warning 
of  it."f  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Times, 
confirms  this  testimony  from  the  cardinal  minister,  who  sent  an 
advertisement  of  it  to  the  bishop  himself;  he  says,  "  that  before 
the  king  left  Paris  (which  was  in  June,  1654)  he  changed  his 
religion,  but  by  whose  persuasion  is  not  yet  known ;  only  cardinal 
De  Retz  was  in  the  secret,  and  lord  Aubigny  had  a  great  hand  in 
it.  Chancellor  Hyde  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  but  would  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  believe  it  quite :[;."  And  sir  Allen  Broderick  de- 
clared upon  his  death-bed,  that  king  Charles  II.  made  profession 
of  the  Popish  religion  at  Fontainbleau,  before  he  was  sent  out  of 
France  to  Cologne. 

The  Dutch  Protestants  suspected  the  change,  but  the  king 
denied  it  in  the  most  public  manner ;  for  when  he  was  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1658,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  reverend 
Mr.Cawton,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  English  congrega- 
tion at  Rotterdam. 
"  Charles  rex. 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  have 
received  so  full  testimony  of  your  affection  to  our  person,  and 
zeal  for  our  service,  that  we  are  willing  to  recommend  an  affair  to 
you  in  which  we  are  much  concerned.  We  do  not  wonder,  that 
the  malice  of  our  enemies""  should  continue  to  lay  all  manner  of 
scandals  upon  us,  but  are  concerned  that  they  should  find  credit 
with  any  to  make  our  affection  to  the  Protestant  religion  sus- 
pected, since  the  world  cannot  but  take  notice  of  our  constant 
and  uninterrupted  profession  of  it  in  all  places. — No  man  has  or 
can  more  manifest  his  affection  to  and  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religion  than  we  have  done.  Now,  as  you  cannot  but  have  much 
conversation  with  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  church,  we  presume 
and  expect  that  you  will  use  your  utmost  diligence  and  dexterity 
to  root  out  those  unworthy  aspersions,  so  maliciously  and  ground- 
lessly  laid  upon   us   by   wicked   men;  and  that  you  assure  all 

*  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  126.  f  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  598. 
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that  will  give  credit  to  you,  that  we  value  ourselves  so  much  upon 
that  part  of  our  title,  of  beiug  defender  of  the  faith,  that  no 
worldly  consideration  can  ever  prevail  with  us  to  swerve  from  it, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  in  which  w^e  have  been  bred,  the  pro- 
pagation whereof  we  shall  endeavour  with  our  utmost  power. 
Given  at  Bruxels,  November  7,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign." 

To  carry  on  the  disguise.  Dr.  Morley  afterward  bishop  of 
Winchester  was  employed  to  write  an  apologetical  letter  to 
Dr.  Trigland,  the  Dutch  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  assert  and 
prove  the  king's  steadfastness  to  the  reformed  faith  and  com- 
munion. The  letter  was  dated  June  7,  1659,  a  little  before  the 
king's  going  to  the  Pyrencan  treaty,  to  engage  the  Roman- 
Catholic  powers  for  his  restoration*. 

But  to  confirm  the  Presbyterians  farther,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
all  suspicions  of  his  majesty's  being  turned  Papist,  sir  Robert 
Murray  and  the  countess  of  Balcarras  were  employed  to  engage 
the  most  eminent  reformed  ministers  in  France,  to  write  to  their 
Presbyterian  brethren  in  England,  and  assure  them  of  the  king's 
steadfastness  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  excuse  his  not  joining 
with  the  church  at  Charenton.  Accordingly  these  credulous 
ministers,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  secret,  wrote  to  their 
brethren  at  London  to  the  following  purpose : 

Monsieur  Raymond  Caches,  pastor  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Paris,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  March  23,  1659— 60;— "I  know 
what  odium  has  been  cast  upon  the  king ;  some  are  dissatisfied  in 
his  constancy  to  the  true  religion. — I  will  not  answer  what  truly 
may  be  said,  that  it  belongs  not  to  subjects  to  inquire  into  the 
prince's  religion ;  be  he  what  he  will,  if  the  right  of  reigning 
belongs  to  him,  obedience  in  civil  matters  is  his  due.  But  this 
prince  never  departed  from  the  public  profession  of  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  be  present  at  our  religious  assem- 
blies at  Roan  and  Rochelle,  though  he  never  graced  our  church 
at  Paris  with  his  presence,  which  truly  grieved  ust." — 

Monsieur  Drelincourt,  another  of  the  French  pastors  at  Paris, 
writes,  March  24, — "  A  report  is  here,  that  the  thing  which  will 
hinder  the  king's  restoration,  is  the  opinion  conceived  by  some,  of 
his  being  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  fear  that  in  time  he 
will  ruin  the  Protestant  religion.  But  I  see  no  ground  for  the 
report,  his  majesty  making  no  profession  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  rejected  all  the  aids  and  advantages  offered  him  upon  that 
condition.  — Charity  is  not  jealous,  and  if  it  forbids  us  to  suspect 
on  slight  grounds  private  persons,  how  can  it  approve  jealousies 
upon  persons  so  sacred  !  Besides,  there  are  in  the  king's  family, 
and  among  his  domestics,  some  gentlemen  of  our  religion,  and 
my  old  friends ;  who  at  several  times  have  given  me  assurances  of 
the  piety  of  this  prince,  and  his  stability  in  the  profession  he 
makes.     Your  Presbyterians  are  now  intrusted  with  the  honour 

*  Kennel's  Chron.  p.  95.  t  Ibid.  p.  91,92. 
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of  our  cliuvclies;  if  tliey  recall  this  prince  without  tlie  intervening- 
of  any  foreign  power,  they  will  acquire  to  themselves  immortal 
glory,  and  stop  their  mouths  for  ever,  who  charge  us  falsely  as 
enemies  to  royalty,  and  make  appear  that  the  maxim.  No  bishop 
no  king,  is  falsely  imputed  to  us." — 

The  famous  monsieur  Daille  of  Paris,  in  his  letter  of  April 
7,  1660,  writes  to  the  same  purpose  , — "  I  know  it  is  reported 
that  the  king  has  changed  his  religion ;  but  who  can  believe  a 
thing  so  contrary  to  all  probability?  Nothing  of  this  appears  to 
us ;  on  the  contrary  we  well  know,  that  when  he  has  resided  in 
places  where  the  exercise  of  his  religion  is  not  permitted,  he  has 
always  had  his  chaplains  with  him,  who  have  regularly  performed 
divine  service.  Moreover,  all  Paris  knows  the  anger  the  king- 
expressed  at  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to  pervert  the  duke 
of  Gloucester.  And  though  it  is  objected,  that  he  never  came  to 
our  church  at  Charenton,  yet  as  we  are  better  informed  of  this 
than  any  one,  we  can  testify,  that  religion  was  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  that  it  was  upon  political  and  prudential  considerations, 
which  may  be  peculiar  to  our  church,  for  he  has  gone  to  sermon 
in  Caen,  and  some  other  towns ;  and  in  Holland  he  heard  some 
sermons  from  the  famous  monsieur  More,  our  present  colleague. 
Thus,  sir,  it  is  more  clear  than  the  day,  that  whatsoever  has  been 
reported  till  this  time,  of  the  change  of  this  prince's  religion,  is  a 
mere  calumny*." 

Monsieur  de  L' Angle,  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at 
Rouen,  wrote  upon  the  same  subject  to  his  friend  in  London, 
more  fully  to  evidence  the  king's  steadfastness  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  These  letters  were  printed  and  industriously  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  king  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  house  of  commons  says, 
*'  Do  you  desire  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  religion  ?  We 
have  by  our  constant  profession  and  practice  given  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  world,  that  neither  the  unkindness  of  those  of 
the  same  faith  towards  us,  nor  the  civilities  and  protestations  of 
those  of  a  contrary  profession,  could  in  the  least  degree  startle 
us,  or  make  us  swerve  from  it." 

It  is  a  surprising  reflection  of  Mr.  Baxterf ,  upon  occasion  of 
these  letters :  "  These  divines  (says  he)  knew  nothing  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England.  They  knew  not  those  men  who  were 
to  be  restored  with  the  king.  They  pray  (says  he)  for  the 
success  of  my  labours,  when  they  are  persuading  me  to  put  an 
end  to  my  labours  by  setting  up  those  prelates,  who  will  silence 
me  and  many  hundreds  more.  They  persuade  me  to  that  which 
will  separate  me  from  my  flock,  and  then  pray,  that  I  may  be  a 
blessing  to  them ;  and  yet  (says  he)  I  am  for  restoring  the  king, 
that  when  we  are  silenced,  and  our  ministry  at  an  end,  and  some  of 
us  lie  in  prisons,  we  may  there  and  in  that  condition  have  peace  of 

*  Kennet's  Cliron.  p.  91,  95.  t   Life,  p.irt  2,  p,  21G. 
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conscience  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  faifli 
patience,  and  charity,  in  our  suiFerings."     Was  there  ever  such 
reasoning  as  this  !     But  the  reader  M'ill  make  his  own  remarks 
upon  these  extraordinary  paragraphs. 

To  return  back  to  general  Monk  in  Scotland.  As  long  as  the 
army  governed  affairs  at  Westminster,  the  general  was  on  their 
side,  and  entertained  Mr.  John  Collins,  an  Independent  minister, 
for  his  chaplain ;  but  upon  the  quarrel  between  the  army  and 
parliament,  and  Monk's  declaring  for  the  latter,  it  was  appre- 
hended he  had  changed  sides,  and  M'ould  fall  in  with  the  Presby- 
terians; upon  which  Mr.  Caryl  and  Barker  M'ere  sent  to  Scotland 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Owen,  expressing  their  fears  of  the  danger 
of  their  religious  liberties  upon  a  revolution  of  government.  The 
general  received  them  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem;  and  after  a 
few  days  returned  the  following  answer,  in  a  letter  directed  to 
Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Greenhill,  and  Mr.  Hook,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  churches  in  and  about  London. 
"  Honourable  and  dear  friends, 

"  I  received  yours,  and  am  very  sensible  of  your  kindness  ex- 
pressed to  the  army  in  Scotland,  in  sending  such  honourable  and 
reverend  persons,  whom  we  received  with  thankfulness  and  great 
joy  as  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ 
in  these  three  nations.  I  do  promise  you  for  myself,  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers  here,  that  your  interest,  liberty,  and  encourage- 
ment, shall  be  very  dear  to  us.  And  we  shall  take  this  as  a  re- 
newed obligation  to  assert  to  the  utmost,  what  we  have  already 
declared  to  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  doubt  not,  but  you 
have  received  satisfaction  of  our  inclinations  to  a  peaceable  ac- 
commodation. I  do  hope,  that  some  differences  being  obviated, 
we  shall  obtain  a  fair  composure.  I  do  assure  you,  that  the  great 
things  that  have  been  upon  my  heart  to  secure  and  provide  for, 
are  our  liberties  and  freedom,  as  the  subjects  and  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  we  have  conveyed  to  us  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
assured  in  the  promises  purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  for 
us,  and  given  as  his  great  legacy  to  his  church  and  people ;  in 
comparison  of  which  we  esteem  all  other  things  as  dung  and 
dross,  but  as  they  have  a  relation  to  and  dependence  upon  this 
noble  end.  The  others  are  our  laws  and  rights  as  men,  which 
must  have  their  esteem  in  the  second  place ;  for  which  many 
members  of  the  churches  have  been  eminent  instruments  to 
labour  in  sweat  and  blood  for  these  eighteen  years  last  past,  and 
our  ancestors  for  many  hundred  years  before ;  the  substance  of 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  parliamentary  government,  and  the 
people's  consenting  to  the  laM^s  by  which  they  are  governed. 
That  these  privileges  of  the  nation  may  be  so  bounded,  that  the 
churches  may  have  both  security  and  settlement,  is  my  great 
desire,  and  of  those  with  me.  So  that  I  hope  you  will  own  these 
just  things,  and  give  us  that  assistance  that  becomes  the  churches 
of  Christ,  in  pursuance  of  this  work.     And  we  do  assure  you,  we 
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shall  comply  as  far  as  possible,  with  respect  had  to  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  nation,  and  the  preservation  of  our  ancient 
birthright  and  liberties.  And  we  shall  pray,  that  we  may  be  kept 
from  going  out  of  God's  way  in  doing  God's  work, 

"  I  do,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army  and  myself,  give  all  our 
affectionate  thanks  for  this  your  work  of  love ;  and  though  w'e 
are  not  able  to  make  such  returns  as  are  in  our  hearts  and  desires 
to  do,  yet  we  shall  endeavour,  by  all  ways  and  means,  to  express 
our  care  and  love  to  the  churches,  and  shall  leave  the  reward  to 
him  who  is  the  God  of  peace,  and  has  in  special  assured  all  bles- 
sings to  the  peacemakers.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  David, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  32,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  blessed 
be  your  advice,"  and  blessed  be  you  all.  Now  the  Lord  God  be 
a  wall  of  fire  round  about  you,  and  let  his  presence  be  in  his 
churches,  and  they  filled  with  his  glory.  I  have  no  more,  but  to 
entreat  your  prayers  for  a  happy  issue  of  this  unhappy  difference  ; 
which  is  the  prayer  of  him  who  is,  reverend  sirs  and  dear  friends, 
your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

"Edinburgh,  Nov.  23,  1659.  G.  Monk." 

In  one  of  the  general's  letters  to  the  parliament,  written  about 
June  1659,  he  declares  strongly  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an 
absolute  commonwealth,  in  language  which  in  another  would  be 
called  the  fumes  of  fanaticism.  "  You  are  the  people  (says  he) 
who  have  filled  the  world  with  wonder,  but  nothing  is  difficult  to 
faith :  and  the  promises  of  God  are  sure  and  certain.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  we  ourselves  have  very  much  contributed  to  the  Lord's 
departing  from  our  Israel,  but  we  see  God's  hour  is  come,  and  the 
time  of  the  people's  deliverance,  even  the  set  time,  is  at  hand. 
He  Cometh  skipping  over  all  the  mountains  of  sin  and  unworthi- 
ness,  &c.  We  humbly  beseech  you,  not  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  daughter  of  God's  people  slightly,  but  to  make  so  sure  and- 
lasting  provision  for  both  Christian  and  civil  rights,  as  both  this 
and  future  generations  may  have  cause  to  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed,  and  the  blackest  of  designs  may  never  be  able  to  cast 
dirt  in  your  faces  any  more.*" — He  then  desires  them  to  encou- 
rage none  but  godly  ministers  and  magistrates,  that  no  yoke  may 
be  imposed  upon  conscience  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  they  would  establish  the  government  in  a  free 
state  or  commonwealth.  Signed  by  general  Monk  and  twenty- 
five  of  his  chief  officers. 

Upon  the  general's  coming  to  London,  he  was  transformed  at 
once  into  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
Independent  churches  ;  he  received  the  sacrament  at  Mr.  Cala- 
my's  church,  and  would  suffer  none  to  preach  before  him  but 
whom  he  approv^ed.  He  consulted  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  asked  their  advice  in  all  important  affairs.  It  seems  these 
were  the  gentlemen  that  beat  him  out  of  his  commonwealth  prin- 

*  Welwood's  Memoirs,  xVppendix,  No.  11.     ^ 
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ciples,  if  we  may  believe  the  reverend  Mr.  Sharp,  afterward  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  words  are  these,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  reverend  Mr.  Douglas  in  Scotland :  "  Sunday  last, 
March  11,  the  general  sent  his  coach  for  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Ash, 
and  me ;  we  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  in  private,  and 
convinced  him,  that  a  commonwealth  was  impracticable ;  and  to 
our  sense  beat  him  off  that  sconce  he  has  hitherto  maintained. — 
We  urged  upon  him,  that  the  Presbyterian  interest,  which  he  had 
espoused,  was  much  concerned  in  keeping  up  this  house,  and  set- 
tling the  government  upon  terms.  But  the  subtle  general  replied, 
that  in  regard  he  had  declared  so  lately  against  a  house  of  lords, 
and  the  continuing  this  house  of  commons,  he  could  not  so  repu- 
tably do  it.*"  Afterward,  when  some  gentlemen  of  quality,  sus- 
pecting the  king  to  be  at  the  bottom,  were  earnest  with  the 
general,  that  if  the  king  must  be  brought  in  by  the  next  parlia- 
ment, it  might  be  upon  the  terms  of  his  late  majesty's  concessions 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  general  at  first  recoiled,  and  declared 
he  would  adhere  to  a  commonwealth;  but  at  last  seeming  to  be 
conquered  into  a  compliance,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  this  was 
the  utmost  line  he  could  or  would  advance  in  favour  of  the  king  ; 
and  yet  when  this  was  moved  in  the  convention-parliament  by  sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  general  stood  up,  and  declared  against  all 
conditions,  and  threatened  them  that  should  encourage  such  a 
motion  with  all  the  mischiefs  that  might  follow.  Thus  the  credu- 
lous Presbyterians  were  gradually  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  made 
to  believe,  that  presbytery  was  to  be  the  established  government 
of  the  church  of  England  under  king  Charles  II. 

The  Scots  were  equally  concerned  in  this  affair,  and  much  more 
zealous  for  their  discipline.  The  general  therefore  sent  letters  to 
the  kirk,  with  the  strongest  assurances  that  he  would  take  care  of 
their  discipline f.  But  the  Scots,  not  willing  to  trust  him,  com- 
missioned Mr.  Sharp  to  be  their  agent,  and  gave  him  instructions 
to  use  his  best  endeavours,  that  the  kirk  of  Scotland  might,  with- 
out interruption  or  encroachment,  enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  her  established  judicatories,  and  to  represent  the  sinfulness  and 
offensiveness  of  a  toleration  in  that  kingdom.  Sharp  was  to 
concert  measures  with  Mr.  Calamy,  Ash,  Manton,  and  Cowper ; 
but  these  gentlemen  being  not  very  zealous  for  the  discipline, 
Sharp  informed  his  principals,  that  it  was  feared  the  king  would 
come  in,  and  with  him  moderate  episcopacy,  at  least  in  England, 
but  that  the  more  zealous  party  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
keep  on  foot  the  covenant.  To  which  Douglas  replied,  "  It  is 
best  that  the  Presbyterian  government  be  settled  simply,  for  you 
know  that  the  judgment  of  honest  men  here  is  for  admitting  the 
king  on  no  other  but  covenant-terms." 

The  Independents  and  Baptists  were  in  such  disgrace,  that 
their  leaders  had  not  the  honour  of  being  consulted  in  this  weighty 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  81.  f  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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afFair.  General  Monk  and  the  Presbyterians  were  nnited,  and  had 
force  sufficient  to  support  their  claims ;  the  tide  was  with  them, 
and  the  parliament  at  their  mercy.  The  Independents  offered  to 
stand  by  their  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  raise  four  new  regi- 
ments from  among  themselves,  to  force  the  general  back  into 
Scotland.  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Nye  had  frequent  consultations 
with  Mr.  Whitelocke  and  St.  John ;  and  at  a  private  treaty  with 
the  officers  at  Wallingford-house,  offered  to  raise  100,000/.  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  provided  they  would  protect  them  in  their 
religious  liberties,  which  they  were  apprehensive  Monk  and  the 
Presbyterians  designed  to  subvert ;  but  those  officers  had  lost 
their  credit :  their  measures  were  disconcerted  and  broken  ;  one 
party  was  for  a  treaty  and  another  for  the  sword,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  their  old  veteran  regiments  were  dislodged  from  the  city, 
and  Monk  in  possession.  In  this  confusion  their  general,  Fleet- 
wood, who  had  brought  them  into  this  distress,  retired,  and  left 
them  a  body  without  a  head,  after  which  they  became  insignifi- 
cant, and  in  a  few  months  quite  contemptible.  Here  ended  the 
power  of  the  army,  and  of  the  Independents. 

Being  now  to  take  leave  of  this  people,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  Independents  sprang  up  and  mightily  increased 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and 
politic  people  :  they  divided  from  the  Presbyterians  upon  the  foot 
of  discipline,  and  fought  in  the  parliament's  quarrel,  not  so  much 
for  hire  and  reward,  as  from  a  real  belief  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
God  ;  this  inspired  their  soldiers  with  courage,  and  made  them 
face  death  with  undaunted  bravery,  insomuch  that  when  the  army 
was  new-modelled,  and  filled  up  with  men  of  this  principle,  they 
carried  all  before  them.  When  the  war  was  ended,  they  boldly 
seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  treated  him  with  honour  till 
they  found  him  unsteady  to  his  promises  of  a  toleration  of  their 
principles,  and  then  they  became  his  most  determined  enemies  ; 
when  they  were  assured  afterward  by  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  that  they  were  to  be  crushed  between  both  parties,  and 
to  lose  their  religious  liberty,  for  which  they  had  been  fighting, 
they  tore  up  the  government  by  the  roots,  and  subverted  the 
whole  constitution.  This  they  did,  not  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  principles,  but  to  secure  their  own  safety  and  liberty. 
After  the  king's  death  they  assumed  the  chief  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  would  not  part  with  it  on  any  terms,  lest  they 
should  be  disbanded  and  called  to  account  by  a  parliamentary 
power,  and  therefore  they  could  never  come  to  a  settlement, 
though  they  attempted  it  under  several  forms :  the  first  was  an 
absolute  commonwealth,  as  most  agreeable  to  their  principles ; 
but  when  the  commonwealth  began  to  clip  their  military  wings, 
they  dispossessed  them,  and  set  up  their  own  general,  with  tlie 
title  of  protector,  who  had  skill  enough  to  keep  them  in  awe, 
though  they  were  continually  plotting  against  his  government. 
After  his  death  they  dispossessed  his  son,  and  restored  the  com- 
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monwealth.  When  these  again  attempted  to  disband  them,  they 
turned  them  out  a  second  time,  and  set  up  themselves  under  the 
title  of  a  Committee  of  Safety;  but  they  wanted  Oliver's  head; 
their  new  general,  Fleetwood,  having  neither  courage  nor  conduct 
enough  to  keep  them  united.  Thus  they  crumbled  into  factions, 
while  their  wanton  sporting  with  the  supreme  power  made  the 
nation  sick  of  such  distractions,  and  yield  to  the  return  of  the  old 
constitution. 

The  officers  were  made  up  chiefly  of  Independents  and  Ana- 
baptists, most  of  them  of  mean  extraction,  and  far  from  being  as 
able  statesmen  as  they  had  been  fortunate  soldiers ;  they  were 
brave  and  resolute  men,  who  had  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty 
at  heart;  but  they  neglected  the  old  nobility  and  gentry  so  much, 
that  when  they  fell  to  pieces,  there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  of 
estate  or  interest  in  his  county  that  would  stand  b)'^  them.  As 
to  their  moral  character,  they  seem  to  have  been  men  of  piety 
and  prayer;  they  called  God  into  all  their  councils,  but  were  too 
much  governed  by  the  false  notions  they  had  imbibed,  and  the 
enthusiastic  impulses  of  their  own  minds.  I  do  not  find  that  they 
consulted  any  number  of  their  clergy,  though  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendent ministers  were  among  the  most  learned  and  eminent 
preachers  of  the  times,  as.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Owen,  Nye,  and  Green- 
hill,  &c.  some  of  whom  had  no  small  reputation  for  politics ;  but 
their  pulling  down  so  many  forms  of  government,  without  adher- 
ing steadily  to  any,  issued  in  their  ruin.  Thus  as  the  army  and 
Independents  outwitted  the  Presbyterians  in  1648,  the  Presby- 
terians in  conjunction  with  the  Scots  blew  up  the  Independents 
at  this  time;  and  next  year  the  episcopal  party,  by  dexterous 
management  of  the  credulous  Presbyterians,  undermined  and 
deceived  them  both. 

This  year  died  Dr.  Ralph  Brownrigge,  bishop  of  Exeter,  born  at 
Ipswich  in  the  year  1592,  educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge, 
and  at  length  chosen  master  of  Katherine-hall  in  that  university*. 
He  was  also  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  rector  of  Barly  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  the  year  1641,  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  and  installed  June  1,  1642,  but  the  wars  between  the 
king  and  parliament  did  not  allow  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dig- 
nity. He  was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines ;  and 
was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  the  year 
1644,  when  the  earl  of  Manchester  visited  it;  and  complied  so 
far  as  to  keep  his  mastership  till  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
deprived  for  a  sermon  he  preached  upon  the  anniversary  of  his 

*  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  time  to  this  seminary. 
He  was  one  of  those  excellent  men  with  whom  archbishop  Tillotson  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  at  his  first  coming  to  London,  and  by  whose  preaching  and  example 
he  formed  himself.  His  sermons  were  not  exceeded  by  any  published  in  that 
period ;  and  they  derived  great  advantage,  in  the  delivery,  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person  and  the  justness  of  his  elocution.  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.2, 
p.  161,  8vo.— Ed. 
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majesty's  inauguration.  He  was  no  favourer  of  archbishop 
Laud's  innovations  * ;  for  while  he  was  vice-chancellor  he  sent  for 
one  of  Mr.  Barwick's  pupils,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  wonder  your  tutor, 
no  ill  man  in  other  respects,  does  not  yet  abstain  from  that  form 
of  worship  [bowing  towards  the  east]  which  he  knows  is  disagree- 
able to  our  excellent  parliament,  and  not  very  acceptable  to  God 
himself;  but  be  you  careful  to  steer  your  course  clear  of  the  dan- 
gerous rock  of  every  error,  whether  it  savour  of  the  impiety  of 
Arminianism,  or  of  the  superstition  of  Popery,  f  " 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Spurstow ;  and  suffered  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  bishops ;  but  being  a  Calviiiist,  and  a  person 
of  great  temper  and  moderation,  he  was  allowed  by  the  protector 
Cromwell  to  be  a  preacher  at  the  Temple,  in  which  employment 
he  died,  December  7,  1659,  about  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Gauden  says,  he  was  a  person  of  great  candour,  sweet- 
ness, gravity,  and  solidity  of  judgment.  He  was  consulted  by 
Mr.  Baxter  and  others  in  sevei^al  points  of  controversy,  and  was 
indeed  a  most  humble  Christian,  and  very  patient  under  most 
severe  fits  of  the  stone,  which  were  very  acute  and  tedious  for 
some  time  before  his  death. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Charles  Herle,  sometime  prolocutor  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  at  Westminster,  was  born  of  honourable 
parents  at  Prideaux-Herle,  near  Lostwithyel  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
year  1598;}:.  He  was  educated  in  Exeter-college,  Oxon.  In  the 
year  1618,  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  afterward  rector 
of  Winwick  in  Lancashire,  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  England, 
and  was  always  esteemed  a  Puritan.  When  the  wars  broke  out, 
he  took  part  with  the  parliament,  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Twisse  in 
1646,  M-as  appointed  prolocutor.  After  the  king's  death  he 
retired  to  his  living  at  Winwick,  and  was  in  very  high  esteem 
with  all  the  clergy  in  that  country.  In  the  year  1654,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  for  ejecting  scanda- 
lous ministers,  together  with  Mr.  Isaac  Ambrose  and  Mr.  Gee. 
He  was  a  moderate  Presbyterian,  and  left  behind  him  some  prac- 
tical and  controversial  writings.  Mr.  Fuller  says§,  he  was  so 
much  of  a  Christian,  scholar,  and  gentleman,  that  he  could  agree 
in  affection  with  those  who  differed  from  him  in  judgment.     He 

*  Dr.  Grey  neglects  not  to  inform  the  reader,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gauden,  that 
bishop  Brownrigge  was  tenacious  of  tlie  doctrine,  worship,  devotion,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England ;  "  which  (he  said)  he  liked  better  and  better  as  he 
grew  older."  He  seems  to  have  been  very  free  in  his  advice  to  Cromwell ;  for  when 
the  protector,  with  some  show  of  respect  to  him,  demanded  his  judgment  in  some 
public  affairs,  then  at  a  nonplus,  bishop  Brownrigge,  with  his  wonted  gravity  and 
freedom,  replied,  "  My  lord,  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  you  is  that  of  our  Saviour, 
Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's  :"  with  which  free  answer  the  protector  rested  rather  silenced  than  satisfied. 
Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  258. — Ed. 
I    t  Life  of  Barwick,  p.  17.  X  Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  151, 152. 

§  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  305. 
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died  at  Ins  parsonag^e  at  Winwick  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  September  29,  lGo9. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton,  born  at  Raynham  in 
Norfolk,  and  educated  in  Queen's  college,  Cambridge ;  he  was 
afterward  minister  of  Wivenhoe  in  Essex,  1637,  and  at  last  of 
St.  Bartholomew  behind  the  Exchange.  He  was,  says  the  Oxford 
historian*,  a  learned  and  religious  Puritan,  driven  into  exile  for 
preaching  against  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.,  and  for  being 
in  the  same  plot  with  Mr.  Love,  for  raising  money  to  supply  the 
army  of  king  Charles  II.  when  he  was  coming  into  England  to 
recover  his  right.  He  fled  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  preacher 
to  the  English  church  there,  where  he  died  August  7, 1659,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age  -f-. 

The  new  year  [1660]  began  with  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  long  parliament 
dissolved  themselves  March  16,  and  while  the  people  were  busy 
in  choosing  a  new  one,  general  Monk  was  courted  by  all  parties. 
The  republicans  endeavoured  to  fix  him  for  a  commonwealth; 
the  French  ambassador  offered  him  the  assistance  of  France,  if  he 
would  assume  the  government  either  as  king  or  protector,  which, 
it  is  said,  he  would  have  accepted,  if  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
had  not  prevented  it,  by  summoning  him  before  the  council,  and 
keeping  the  doors  locked  till  he  had  taken  away  the  commissions 
from  some  of  his  most  trusty  officers,  and  given  them  to  others  of 
the  council's  nomination.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
Monk  had  not  as  yet  given  the  king  any  encouragement  to  rely 
upon  him,  though  his  majesty  had  sent  him  a  letter  as  long  ago 
as  July  21, 1659,  by  an  express  messenger,  with  the  largest  offers 
of  reward. 

The  Presbyterians  were  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  power 
of  England ;  the  council  of  state,  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  governors  of  the  chief  forts  and  garrisons,  were 
theirs  ;  their  clergy  were  in  possession  of  both  universities,  and 
of  the  best  livings  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  hardly  a  loyalist, 
or  professed  Episcopalian,  in  any  post  of  honour  or  trust:  nor 
had  the  king  any  number  of  friends  capable  of  promoting  his 
restoration,  for  there  was  a  disabling  clause  in  the  qualification- 
act,  that  all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  long- parliament, 
should  be  disqualified  from  serving  in  the  next.  The  whole 
government  therefore  was  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  shy 
of  the  Independents  as  of  a  body  of  men  more  distant  from  the 
church,  and  more  inclined  to  the  commonwealth.     They  were  no 

*  Wood's  Athense  Oxen.  vol.  2.  p.  432. 

-f-  Mr.  Cawton  had  few  equals  in  learning,  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  piety. 
Those  great  works,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  Dr.  Castle's  Polyglot  Lexicon,  owed 
much  to  his  encouragement  and  exertions.  It  shewed  a  most  deep  seriousness  of 
spirit,  though  probably  mingled  with  superstitious  notions  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
that  he  fainted,  when  he  first  received  it ;  and  he  ever  afterward  expressed,  at  that 
solemnity,  the  profoundest  reverence  and  most  elevated  devotion.  Granger's 
History  of  England,  vol.  3.  8vo.  p.  47.— Ed. 
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less  vigilant  to  keep  out  of  parliament  the  republicans  of  all  sorts, 
some  of  whom,  says  Burnet*,  ran  about  every  where  like  men 
that  were  giddy  or  amazed,  but  their  time  was  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  secretly  courted  the  Episcopalians,  who  dispersed 
papers  among  the  people,  protesting  their  resolutions  to  forget  all 
past  injuries,  and  to  bury  all  rancour,  malice,  and  animosities, 
under  the  foundation  of  his  majesty ""s  restoration.  "  We  reflect 
(say  they)  upon  our  sufferings  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
therefore  do  not  cherish  any  violent  thoughts  or  inclinations 
against  any  persons  whatsoever  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
them ;  and  if  the  indiscretion  of  any  particular  persons  shall 
transport  them  to  expressions  contrary  to  this  general  sense,  we 
shall  disclaim  themf."  This  was  signed  by  eighteen  noblemen, 
and  about  fifty  knights  and  gentlemen  if.  Dr.  Morley  and  some 
of  his  brethren  met  privately  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
made  large  professions  of  lenity  and  moderation,  but  without 
descending  to  particulars.  The  king  and  chancellor  Hyde  car- 
ried on  the  intrigue.  The  chancellor  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Breda,  dated  April  20,  1660,  says,  that  "the  king  very  well 
approved  that  Dr.  Morley  and  some  of  his  brethren  should  enter 
into  conferences,  and  have  frequent  conversation  with  the  Presby- 
terian party,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  good  of  the  church;  and  it  may  be  no  ill  expe- 
dient (says  he)  to  assure  them  of  present  good  preferments ;  but 
in  my  opinion  you  should  rather  endeavour  to  win  over  those 
who,  being  recovered,  will  both  have  reputation,  and  desire  to 
merit  from  the  church,  than  be  over-solicitous  to  comply  with  the 
pride  and  passion  of  those  who  propose  extravagant  things  §." 
Such  was  the  spirit  or  professions  of  the  church-party,  while  they 
were  decoying  the  others  into  the  snare  !  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  did  not  want  for  cautions  from  the  Independents  and 
others,  not  to  be  too  forward  in  trusting  their  new  allies,  but 
they  would  neither  hear,  see,  or  believe,  till  it  was  too  late.  They 
valued  themselves  upon  their  superior  influence ;  and  from  an 
ambitious  desire  of  grasping  all  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  Resto- 
ration to  themselves,  they  would  suff"er  none  to  act  openly  with 
them,  but  desired  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  lie  still  for  fear  of  the 
people,  and  leave  the  conducting  this  great  affair  to  the  hands  it 
was  in. 

Accordingly  the  Presbyterian  ministers  wrote  to  their  friends 
in  their  several  counties,  to  be  careful  that  men  of  republican 
principles  might  not  be  returned  to  serve  in  the  next  parliament, 
so  that  in  some  counties  the  elections  fell  upon  men  void  of  all 
religion.  And  in  other  places  the  people  broke  through  the  dis- 
abling cause.     Dr.  Barwick  says,  they  paid  no  regard  to  it,  and 

*  History,  vol.  1.  p.  123,  12mo. 

t  Baxter,  p.  216.  218.     History  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  458. 

X  Rennet's  Chronicle,  p.  121.  144.     Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  2J". 

§  Life  of  Barwick,  p.  525. 
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Monk  declared,  that  if  the  people  made  use  of  their  natural 
rights  in  choosing  whom  they  thought  fit,  without  reserve,  no 
injury  should  be  done  them.  So  that  when  the  houses  met  it  was 
evident  to  all  wise  men  it  would  be  a  court-parliament. 

But  the  Scots  were  more  steady  to  the  covenant,  and  sent  over 
the  reverend  Mr.  James  Sharp,  with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Lauderdale,  to  Holland,  humbly  to  put  his  majesty  in  mind,  that 
the  kirk  of  Scotland  expected  protection  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  without  indulgence  to  sectaries. 
Their  brethren  in  the  north  of  Ireland  joined  in  the  address  to 
the  same  purpose  :  and  some  of  the  English  Presbyterians  were 
of  the  same  mind ;  ten  of  whom  met  the  Scots  commissioners 
at  London,  and  made  earnest  applications  to  the  general,  not  to 
restore  the  king  but  upon  the  concessions  made  by  his  father  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight*.  But  this  was  only  the  resolution  of  a  few; 
the  majority,  says  Mr.  Sharp,  were  for  moderate  episcopacy, 
upon  the  scheme  of  archbishop  Usher,  and  therefore  willing  to 
hearken  to  an  accommodation  with  the  church.  Dr.  Barwick 
adds-}-,  "What  the  Presbyterians  aimed  at,  who  were  now 
superior  to  the  Independents,  was,  that  all  matters  should  be 
settled  according  to  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  which  gave 
the  court  a  fair  opportunity  of  referring  all  church-matters  to  a 
conciliatory  synod,  the  divines  of  each  party  to  be  summoned 
when  the  king  should  be  settled  on  his  throne.  This  was  the 
bait  that  was  laid  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  the  ruin  of  their 
cause.  The  Scots  kirk  stood  to  their  principles,  and  would  have 
bid  defiance  to  the  old  clergy,  but  Mr.  Calamy,  Manton,  and 
Ash,  informed  them  in  the  name  of  the  London  ministers,  that 
the  general  stream  and  current  being  for  the  old  prelacy,  in  its 
pomp  and  height,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  establishing  pres- 
bytery, which  made  them  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  fly  to 
archbishop  Usher's  moderate  episcopacy  J.  Thus  they  were 
beaten  from  their  first  works. 

But  if  the  tide  was  so  strong  against  them,  should  they  have 
opened  the  sluices,  and  let  in  the  enemy  at  once,  ^ithout  a 
single  article  of  capitulation  ?  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  con- 
duct of  the  Presbyterians,  without  impeaching  their  understand- 
ings. Indeed  the  Episcopal  clergy  gave  them  good  words,  as- 
suring them,  that  all  things  should  be  to  their  minds  when  the 
king  was  restored;  and  that  their  relying  upon  the  royal  word 
would  be  a  mark  of  confidence  which  his  majesty  would  always 
remember,  and  would  do  honour  to  the  king,  who  had  been  so 
long  neglected.  But  should  this  have  induced  the  ministers  to 
give  up  a  cause  that  had  cost  so  much  treasure  and  blood,  and. 
become  humble  petitioners  to  those  who  were  now  abnost  at 
their  mercy?  For  they  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  the  old 
constitution  must  return  with  the  king,  that  diocesan  episcopacy 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  101.  104.  110.      f  Life,  p.  256.      I  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  228. 
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was  the  only  legal  estabHshment,  that  all  which  had  been  done  in 
favour  of  presbytery  not  having-  had  the  royal  assent,  was  void  in 
law,  therefore  they  and  their  friends  who  had  not  episcopal  ordi- 
nation and  induction  into  their  livings,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
intruders,  and  not  legal  ministers  of  the  church  of  England. 

But  notwithstanding  this  infatuation  and  vain  confidence  in 
the  court  and  the  clergy,  Mr.  Echard  would  set  aside  all  their 
merit,  by  saying,  "  Whatever  the  Presbyterians  did  in  this  affair, 
was  principally  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Independents,  who  had  wrested  the  power  out  of  their  hands, 
and  not  out  of  any  affection  to  the  king  and  church,"  Directly 
contrary  to  his  majesty's  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  which  says,  "  When  we  were  in  Holland  we  were  attend- 
ed with  many  grave  and  learned  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion,  whom  to  our  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  we  found 
to  be  full  of  affection  to  us,  of  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  state,  and  neither  enemies  (as  they  have  been  given  out  to 
be)  to  episcopacy  or  liturgy."  Bishop  Burnet  acknowledges*, 
that  many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
London,  had  gone  into  the  design  of  the  restoration  in  so  signal 
a  manner,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  had  great  merit,  and 
a  just  title  to  very  high  preferments.  Mr.  Baxter f  gives  the 
following  reasons  of  their  conduct.  "  The  Presbyterians  (says 
he)  were  influenced  by  the  covenant,  by  which,  and  by  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  they  apprehended  them- 
selves bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  restore  the  king,  let  the  event 
be  what  it  will.""  But  then  he  adds,  "  Most  of  them  had  great 
expectations  of  favour  and  respect ;  and  because  the  king  had 
taken  the  covenant  they  hoped  he  would  remove  subscriptions, 
and  leave  the  Common  Prayer  and  ceremonies  indifferent ;  that 
they  might  not  be  cast  out  of  the  churches.  Some,  who  were 
less  sanguine,  depended  on  such  a  liberty  as  the  Protestants  had 
in  France ;  but  others,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  tempers  of  the  prelates,  declared  that  they  expected 
to  be  silenced,  imprisoned,  and  banished,  but  yet  they  would 
do  their  parts  to  restore  the  king,  because  no  foreseen  ill  conse- 
quence ought  to  hinder  them  from  doing  their  duty."  Surely 
tliese  were  better  Christians  than  casuists  !  When  the  ministers 
waited  on  his  majesty  in  Holland,  he  gave  them  such  encourag- 
ing promises,  says  Mr.  Baxter,  as  raised  in  some  of  them  high 
expectations.  When  he  came  to  Whitehall  he  made  ten  of  them 
his  chaplains  ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  house  to  quicken  the 
passing  the  act  of  indemnity,  he  said,  "  My  lords,  if  you  do  not 
join  with  me  in  extinguishing  this  fear,  which  keeps  the  hearts  of 
men  awake,  you  keep  me  from  performing  my  promise,  which  if 
1  had  not  made,  neither  I  nor  you  had  been  now  here.  I  pray 
let  us  not  deceive  those  who  brought  or  permitted  us  to  come 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  25y.  t  Life,  p.  216. 
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hither."  Here  is  a  royal  declaration,  and  yet  all  came  to  nothing. 
The  reader  will  judge  hereafter  who  were  most  to  blame,  the 
Episcopal  party,  for  breaking  through  so  many  solemn  vows  and 
protestations ;  or  the  Presbyterians,  for  bringing  in  the  king 
without  a  previous  treaty,  and  trusting  a  set  of  men  whom  they 
knew  to  be  their  implacable  enemies.  I  can  think  of  no  decent 
excuse  to  the  former ;  and  the  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for 
the  latter  is,  that  most  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  see  their 
error  and  heartily  repent  it. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  long-parliament, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  convention  which  brought  in  the  king, 
general  Monk,  seeing  which  way  the  tide  ran,  fell  in  with  the 
stream,  and  ventured  to  correspond  more  freely  with  the  king  by 
sir  J.  Grenville,  who  brought  the  general  a  letter,  and  was  sent 
back  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  serve  his  majesty  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  He  desired  the  king  to  remove  out  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  promised,  that  if  his  majesty  wrote 
letters  to  the  parliament,  he  would  deliver  them  at  the  opening 
of  the  sessions.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  he  had  like  to  have  let 
the  honour  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  that  a  very  small  share  of 
it  really  belonged  to  him  *. 

The  convention  met  April  2o,  the  earl  of  Manchester  being 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  of  the  commons.  At  the  opening  the  sessions  Dr.  Reynolds 
preached  before  the  houses.  April  30  was  appointed  for  a  fast, 
when  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Hardy  preached  before  the  lords, 
and  Dr.  Gauden,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  Baxter,  before  the  commons ; 
all  except  Gauden  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Lord  Clarendon 
says,  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  house  were  rather  troublesome 
than  powerful ;  but  others  with  great  probability  affirm,  that  the 
body  of  the  commons  were  at  first  of  that  party.  Next  day  after 
the  fast,  the  king  by  the  advice  of  the  general  having  removed 
privately  to  Breda,  and  addressed  letters  to  both  houses ;  the 
general  stood  up  and  acquainted  the  speaker,  that  one  sir  J. 
Grenville  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  but  that  he  had 
not  presumed  to  open  it;  and  that  the  same  gentleman  attended 
at  the  door  with  another  to  the  house.  Sir  John  was  immediately 
called  in,  and  having  delivered  his  letter  at  the  bar,  withdrew, 
and  carried  another  to  the  lords  f .  The  letter  contained  an  ear- 
nest invitation  to  the  commons  to  return  to  their  duty,  as  the  only 
way  to  a  settled  peace;  his  majesty  promising  an  act  of  oblivion 

•  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

t  Two  days  after  sir  John  Grenville  received  the  thanks  of  the  house,  for  deli- 
vering the  king's  letter,  in  a  high  strain  of  joy  and  adulation  :  and  the  house  voted 
hira  500/.  to  buy  a  jewel,  as  a  badge  of  the  honour  due  to  the  person  whom  "  the 
king  had  honoured  to  be  the  messenger  of  his  gracious  message."  The  city  of 
London  also  presented  to  him  and  lord  Mordaunt,  who  brought  them  his  majesty's 
letter,  300/.  to  buy  them  rings.  Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3,  p.  '2()0,  261,  and 
note(o). — Ed. 
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for  wliat  was  past,  and  all  the  security  they  could  desire  for  their 
liberties  and  properties,  and  the  rights  of  parliament,  for  the 
future. 

Under  the  same  cover  was  enclosed  his  majesty's  declaration 
from  Breda,  granting  "  a  general  pardon  to  all  his  loving  subjects 
who  should  lay  hold  of  it  within  forty  days,  except  such  who 
should  be  excepted  by  parliament.  Those  only  excepted  (says 
he),  let  all  our  subjects,  how  faulty  soever,  rely  upon  the  word  of 
a  king  solemnly  given,  that  no  crime  committed  against  us,  or  our 
royal  father,  shall  ever  be  brought  into  question  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  lives,  estates,  or  reputation.  We  do  also  declare  a  liberty 
to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or 
called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  And  we  shall 
be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  act  of  parliament  as  upon  mature 
deliberation  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the  full  granting  that  in- 
dulgence.— "  Upon  reading  these  letters,  the  commons  voted, 
that  according  to  the  ancient  constitution,  the  government  of  this 
kingdom  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  dutiful  letter,  inviting 
his  majesty  to  return  to  his  dominions :  money  was  voted  to  de- 
fray his  expenses ;  a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons  was  sent 
to  attend  his  majesty ;  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  convey  him 
home.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  moved,  that  a  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  propositions  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  M^as 
seconded  in  the  motion  ;  but  Monk,  who  was  prepared  for  such 
a  motion,  stood  up  and  said,  "  the  nation  was  now  quiet,  but 
there  were  many  incendiaries  upon  the  watch  trying  where  they 
could  first  raise  a  flame ;  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  or  army,  if  any  delays  were  put  to  the  sending  for 
the  king.  What  need  is  there  of  it  (says  he),  when  he  is  to  bring 
neither  arms  nor  treasure  along  with  him  ?"  He  then  added,  "  that 
he  should  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  blood  and  mischief  that  might 
follow  on  the  heads  of  those  who  should  insist  upon  any  motion 
that  might  retard  the  present  settlement  of  the  nation  *."  Which 
frightened  the  house  into  a  compliance.  And  this  was  all  the  service 
general  Monk  did  towards  the  king"'s  restoration,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  garter,  a  dukedom,  a  great  estate  in  land,  and  with 
one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and  profit  in  the  kingdom. 

Thus  was  the  king  voted  home  in  a  hurry,  which  was  owing  to 
the  flattering  representations  made  by  lord  Clarendon  in  his  let- 
ters of  the  king's  good-nature,  virtue,  probity,  and  application  to 
business  f;  so  that  when  the  earl  of  Southampton  saw  afterward 
what  the  king  was  like  to  prove,  he  said  once  in  great  wrath  to 
the  chancellor,  "  that  it  was  to  him  they  owed  all  they  either  felt 
or  feared  ;  for  if  he  had  not  possessed  them  in  all  his  letters  with 
such  an  opinion  of  the  king,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  123,  124,  12mo.  t  Clarendon,  p.  88,  89. 
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put  it  out  of  his  power  either  to  do  himself  or  them  any  mischief, 
which  was  like  to  be  the  effect  of  their  trusting  him  so  entirely.'" 
To  which  Hyde  answered,  that  "  he  thought  the  king  had  so  true 
a  judgment,  and  so  much  good-nature,  that  when  the  age  of  plea- 
sure should  be  over,  and  the  idleness  of  his  exile,  which  made 
him  seek  new  diversions  for  want  of  other  employment,  was 
turned  to  an  obligation  to  mind  affairs,  then  he  would  have  shaken 
off  these  entanglements."  But  here  the  chancellor  was  mistaken. 
When  the  lords  and  commons  sent  over  a  deputation  to  the  king 
at  Breda,  the  London  ministers  moved  that  a  pass  might  be 
granted  to  some  of  their  number,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  with 
an  address  from  their  brethren ;  accordingly  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Spurstow,  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Manton,  and  Mr.  Case, 
were  delegated,  who  went  over  with  three  or  four  attendants,  and 
had  an  audience  May  17,  wherein,  according  to  lord  Clarendon, 
"  they  magnified  their  own,  and  the  affection  of  their  friends, 
who  had  always  wished  his  majesty's  restoration,  according  to  the 
covenant,  and  had  lately  informed  the  people  of  their  duty  to  in- 
vite him  home.  They  thanked  God  for  his  majesty's  constancy 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  declared  themselves  no  enemies  to 
moderate  episcopacy,  only  they  desired  that  such  things  might 
not  be  pressed  upon  them  in  God's  worship,  which  in  their  judg- 
ments that  used  them  were  indifferent,  but  by  others  were  held 
to  be  unlawful  *."  But  the  tables  were  now  turned  :  the  king 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  acknowledged  their  services,  but  told 
them  he  would  refer  all  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament.  At  another 
audience  (if  we  may  believe  the  noble  historian)  they  met  with 
very  different  usage;  for  when  they  entreated  his  majesty  at  his 
first  landing  not  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  entire  and 
formally  in  his  chapel,  it  having  been  long  laid  aside,  the  king  re- 
plied with  some  warmth,  "  that  while  he  gave  them  liberty  he 
would  not  have  his  own  taken  away.  That  he  had  always  used 
that  form  of  service  which  he  thought  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
had  never  discontinued  it  in  places  where  it  was  more  disliked 
than  he  hoped  it  was  by  them.  That  when  he  came  into  England 
he  should  not  severely  inquire  how  it  was  used  in  other  churches, 
but  he  would  have  no  other  used  in  his  own  chapel  f ."  They 
then  besought  him,  with  more  importunity,  that  the  use  of  the 
surplice  might  be  discontinued  by  his  chaplains,  because  it  would 
give  offence ;  but  the  king  was  as  inexorable,  in  that  point  as  the 
other,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  a  decent  habit,  and  had. been 
long  used  in  the  church ;  that  it  had  been  still  retained  by  him, 
and  that  he  would  never  discountenance  that  good  old  practice  of 
the  church  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  Mr.  Baxter  says,  the  * 
king  gave  them  such  encouraging  promises  of  peace,  as  raised 
some  of  them  to  high  expectations.  He  never  refused  them  a 
private  audience  when  they  desired  it;  and  to  amuse  tbem  farther, 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  139.     Compl.  Hist.  p.  247.         f  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  152. 
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while  they  were  once  waiting  in  an  antechamber,  his  majesty  said 
his  prayers  with  such  an  audible  voice  in  the  room  adjoining-,  that 
the  ministers  might  hear  him ;  "  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  a 
covenanted  king ;  that  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  give  him  an 
humble,  meek,  forgiving  spirit ;  that  he  might  have  forbearance 
towards  his  offending  subjects,  as  he  expected  forbearance  from 
offended  Heaven."  Upon  hearing  which  old  Mr.  Case  lifted  up 
his  hands  to  heaven  *,  and  blessed  God  who  had  given  them  a 
praying  king. 

Though  the  bishops  held  a  private  correspondence  with  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  and  by  him  were  assured  of  the  king's  favour,  they 
were  not  less  forward  than  the  Presbyterians  in  their  application 
to  his  majesty  himself;  for  while  he  remained  at  Breda,  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  was  sent  over  with  the  following  instructions  : — 

1.  He  was  to  wait  upon  the  right  honourable  the  lord-chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  beg  his  lordship's  assistance  to  present  a 
most  humble  petition  to  his  majesty  in  the  name  of  the  bishops, 
and  then  to  deliver  their  lordships'  letters  to  the  chancellor,  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  secretary  of  state,  wherein 
they  returned  those  great  men  their  most  thankful  acknowledge- 
ments, for  their  piety  and  affection  to  the  church  in  the  late  most 
afflicted  state. 

2.  He  was  then  to  give  his  majesty  a  distinct  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  church  in  all  the  particulars  wherein  his 
majesty  desired  to  be  informed ;  and  to  bring  the  bishops  back 
his  majesty's  commands,  with  regard  to  all  that  should  be  thought 
proper  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  do. 

3.  He  was  humbly  to  ask  his  majesty's  pleasure,  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  bishops  waiting  on  the  sea-coast  to  pay  their  duty 
to  his  majesty,  when  by  God's  blessing  he  should  soon  land  in 
England  ;  and  whether  it  was  his  royal  pleasure,  that  they  should 
attend  him  there  in  their  episcopal  habits ;  and  at  what  time  and 
place,  and  how  many,  and  which  of  them  his  majesty  pleased 
should  wait  his  arrival. 

4.  He  was  also  to  inquire  concerning  the  number  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  ;  whether  any  of  them,  besides  those  in  waiting-, 
should  attend  his  arrival  upon  the  coast ;  and  to  beg  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  vouchsafe  to  appoint  how  many,  and  who. 

5.  He  was  most  humbly  to  beseech  his  majesty,  that  if  Dr. 
Lushington,  formerly  the  king's  chaplain,  should  offer  to  officiate 

*  Mr.  Daniel  Dyke,  who,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  voluntarily  resigned  the 
living  of  Hadham-Magna  in  Hertfordshire,  showed  more  discernment  and  judg- 
ment. For  when  Mr.  Case,  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  it,  related  the  king's 
behaviour,  and  argued  what  a  hopeful  prospect  it  gave  them,  Mr.  Dyke  wisely 
answered,  "  that  they  did  but  deceive  and  flatter  themselves  ;  that  if  the  king  was 
sincere  in  his  show  of  piety  and  great  respect  for  them  and  their  religion,  yet, 
when  he  came  to  be  settled,  the  party  that  had  formerly  adhered  to  him,  and  the 
creatures  that  would  come  over  with  him,  would  have  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  would  circumvent  all  their  designs,  and  in  all  probability  not  only  turn 
them  out,  but  take  away  their  liberty  too."  Crosby's  History  of  the  Bajitists, 
vol.  1.  p.  .Sfi?  ;  and  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  43. — Ed. 
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in  that  capacity,  liis  majesty  would  be  pleased  not  to  induli^e  Iiini 
in  that  favour,  till  inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  his  sus- 
pected faith  and  principles.     [He  was  a  Socinian.] 

6.  Since  it  has  been  customary  for  our  kings  to  celebrate  public 
thanksgivings  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  he  was  humbly  to  beseech 
his  majesty,  to  signify  what  was  his  royal  pleasure  in  this  behalf, 
considering  the  ruinous  estate  of  that  church. 

7.  His  last  instruction  was  to  give  a  just  and  due  account  to 
his  majesty,  why  the  affair  of  filling  up  the  vacant  sees  had  met 
with  no  better  success. 

Mr.  Barwick  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival  at  Breda  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  his  majesty.*  The  court  was  as  yet  very  much 
upon  their  guard  with  respect  to  the  Presbyterians;  but  the 
flames  began  to  kindle  at  home,  the  Episcopal  clergy  not  ob- 
serving any  measures  of  prudence  in  their  sermons;  Dr.  Griffith, 
having  preached  an  angry  sermon  before  the  general  at  Mercers' 
Hall,  March  25,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  21 ;  "  My  son,  fear  thou  the 
Lord  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change,"  was  for  a  pretence  confined  to  Newgate,  but  in  a  few 
days  was  released,  and  published  his  sermon  with  a  dedication  to 
the  general. —  Others  in  their  sermons  took  upon  them  to  threaten 
those  who  had  hitherto  had  the  power  in  their  hands ;  of  which 
the  king  being  advised,  commanded  chancellor  Hyde  to  acquaint 
his  correspondents,  that  he  was  extremely  apprehensive  of  incon- 
venience and  mischief  to  the  church  and  himself,  from  offences  of 
that  kind,  and  ordered  him  to  desire  Mr.  Barwick  and  Dr.  Morley 
to  use  their  credit  and  authority  with  such  men,  and  to  let  them 
know  from  his  majesty  the  tenderness  of  the  conjuncture.  The 
chancellor  accordingly,  in  his  letter  from  Breda,  April  16,  1660, 
wrote  the  king's  sense,  and  added,  that  if  occasion  required  they 
were  to  speak  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Salisbury  to  interpose 
their  authority  to  conjure  these  men  to  make  a  better  judgment 
of  the  season,  and  not  to  awaken  those  jealousies  and  apprehen- 
sions which  all  men  should  endeavour  to  extinguish.  "  And 
truly  I  hope  (says  the  chancellor),  if  faults  of  this  kind  are  not 
committed,  that  both  the  church  and  the  kingdom  will  be  better 
dealt  with  than  is  imagined ;  and  I  am  confident  these  good  men 
will  be  more  troubled  that  the  church  should  undergo  a  new 
suffering  by  their  indiscretion,  than  for  all  that  they  have  suffered 
hitherto  themselves." 

The  clouds  gathering  thus  thick  over  the  late  managers,  every 
one  began  to  shift  for  himself.  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  his 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Oxford  the  very  day  the  king 
was  invited  home,  and  retired  beyond  sea  :  he  had  offered  to  re- 
linquish it  when  he  was  divested  of  the  protectorship,  as  appears 
by  his  letter  on  that  occasion,  which  says, — "You  should  have 
had  fuller  experience  of  my  high  esteem  for  learning  and  learned 

*  Life  of  Barwick,  p.  519,  note. 
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men,  if  Providence  had  continued  me  in  my  high  station ;  but  as 
I  accepted  of  the  honour  of  being  your  chancellor  in  order  to  pro- 
mote your  prosperity,  I  assure  you  I  will  divest  myself  of  the 
honour  when  it  will  contribute  to  your  advantage."*  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  king's  return  was  voted,  he  sent  them  the 
following  resignation  : 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  shall  always  retain  a  hearty  sense  of  my  former  obligations 
to  you,  in  your  free  election  of  me  to  the  office  of  your  chan- 
cellor;  and  it  is  no  small  trouble  to  my  thoughts,  when  I  consider 
how  little  serviceable  I  have  been  to  you  in  that  relation.  But 
since  the  all-wise  providence  of  God,  which  I  desire  always  to 
adore  and  bow  down  unto,  has  been  pleased  to  change  my  condi- 
tion, that  I  am  not  in  a  capacity  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  office, 
— I  do  therefore  most  freely  resign  and  give  up  all  my  right  and 
interest  therein,  but  shall  always  retain  my  affection  and  esteem 
for  you,  with  my  prayers  for  your  continual  prosperity,  that, 
amidst  the  many  examples  of  the  instability  and  revolutions  of 
human  affairs,  you  may  still  abide  flourishing  and  fruitful. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  Hursley,  "  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  May  8,  1660.  "  Rich.  Cromwell." 

Thus  Richard  went  off  the  stage  of  public  action.  "As  he 
was  innocent  of  all  the  evil  his  father  had  done  (says  Burnet  f), 
so  there  was  no  prejudice  laid  against  him.  Upon  his  advance- 
ment to  the  protectorship,  the  city  of  London,  and  almost  all  the 
counties  of  England,  sent  him  addresses  of  congratulation  ;  but 
when  he  found  the  times  too  boisterous  he  readily  withdrew,  and 
became  a  private  man ;  and  as  he  had  done  no  hurt  to  any  body, 
so  nobody  ever  studied  to  hurt  him.  A  rare  instance  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness ;  and  of  the  security  of  innocence  ! 
In  his  younger  years  he  had  not  all  that  zeal  for  religion  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  times;  but  those  who  knew  him  well  in  the 
latter  part  of  life  have  assured  me,  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  his  behaviour,  well  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  of  great 
gravity,  and  real  piety;  but  so  very  modest,  that  he  would  not  be 
distinguished  or  known  by  any  name  but  the  feigned  one  of  Mr. 
Clarke.it^     He  died  at  Theobalds  about  the  year  1712. 

The  king  landed  at  Dover  May  26,  and  came  the  same  night 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  rested  the  next  day,  and  on  Tuesday, 
May  29,  rode  in  triumph  with  his  two  brothers,  through  the  city 
of  London  to  Whitehall,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  innumer- 
able crowd  of  spectators.^     As  he  passed  along,  old  Mr.  Arthur 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  141.  f  VoL  1.  p.  116,  117. 

I  Under  this  name  he  lived,  for  some  years,  privately  at  Hursley,  about  seven 
miles  from  Romsey,  now  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  hart,  and  attended  the 
meeting-house  in  Romsey.  The  pew  in  which. he  used  to  sit  is  still  in  being,  and 
preserved  entire  at  the  church's  removal  to  their  new  house,  as  a  relic  worthy  of 
notice.     Mr.  Thomson's  MS.  Collections,  under  the  word  Romsey. — Ed. 

§  Dr.  Grey  gives  from  EcUard  and  Heath  a  description  of  the  procession. — Ed. 
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Jackson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  presented  his  majesty 
with  a  rich  embossed  Bible,  which  he  was  pleased  to  receive,  and 
to  declare  it  his  resolution  to  make  that  book  the  rule  of  his 
conduct*. 

Two  days  after  the  king's  arrival  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  after  a  short  congratulatory  speech 
passed  an  act,  turning  the  present  convention  into  a  parliament. 
After  which  the  houses,  for  themselves  and  all  the  commons  of 
England,  laid  hold  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  preceding  commotions,  except  the  late 
king's  judges,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Had  the  directions  given  for  the  choice  of  this  parliament  been 
observed,  no  royalist  could  have  sat  in  the  house;  however,  their 
numbers  were  inconsiderable ;  the  convention  was  a  Presbyterian 
parliament,  and  had  the  courage  to  avow  the  j  ustice  and  lawful- 
ness of  taking  arms  against  the  late  king  till  the  year  1648  ;-f-  for 
when  Mr.  Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  long-parliament,  in  order  to 
shew  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  had  said,  that  he  that  first  drew 
his  sword  against  the  late  king,  committed  as  great  an  offence  as 
he  that  cut  off  his  head ;  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  received 
the  following  reprimand  from  the  present  speaker,  by  order  of  the 
house. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  house  has  taken  great  offence  at  what  you  have  said, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  house,  contains  as  high  a  reflection 
upon  the  justice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  and  commons  of 
the  last  parliament,  in  their  actings  before  1648,  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed. They  apprehend  there  is  much  poison  in  the  said 
words,  and  that  they  w^ere  spoken  out  of  design  to  inflame,  and 
to  render  them  who  drew  the  sword  to  bring  delinquents  to  punish- 
ment, and  to  vindicate  their  just  liberties,  into  balance  with  them 
who  cut  off  the  king's  head ;  of  which  they  express  their  abhor- 
rence and  detestation.  Therefore  I  am  commanded  to  let  you 
know,  that  had  these  words  fallen  out  at  any  other  time  in  this 
parliament  but  when  they  had  considerations  of  mercy  and  in- 
demnity, you  might  have  expected  a  sharper  and  severer  sentence. 
Nevertheless,  I  am,  according  to  command,  to  give  you  a  sharp 
reprehension,  and  I  do  as  sharply  and  severely  as  I  can  reprehend 
you  for  it." 

But  it  was  to  little  purpose  to  justify  the  civil  war,  when  they 
were  yielding  up  all  they  had  been  contending  for  to  the  court  ;J 
for  though  they  stopped  short  of  the  lengths  of  the  next  parlia- 
ment, they  increased  his  majesty's  revenues  so  much,  that  if  he 
had  been  a  frugal  prince  he  might  have  lived  without  parliaments 
for  the  future.  The  restoring  the  king  after  this  manner  without 
any  treaty,  or  one  single  article  for  the  securing  men  in  the  en- 

*  Baxter's  Life,  p.  218.  f  Echard,  p.  765.  :  Rapin,  p.  258. 
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joyment  of  their  religious  and  civil  liberties,  was,  as  bishop  Bur- 
net observes*,  the  foundation  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation 
under  this  reign.  And  as  another  right  reverend  prelate  observes, 
the  restoration  of  the  king  in  this  high  and  absolute  manner,  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  king's  future  miscarriages  ;  so  that  if  the 
revolution  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  had  not  taken  place, 
the  Restoration  had  been  no  blessing  to  the  nation. 

But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  not  a  legal  par- 
liament, for  the  Rump  had  no  power  to  appoint  keepers  of  the 
liberties  of  England;  nor  had  the  keepers  a  right  to  issue  out 
writs  for  election  of  a  new  parliament ;  nor  could  the  king's  writ, 
without  the  subsequent  choice  of  the  people,  make  them  so.  All 
the  laws  therefore  made  by  this  convention,  and  all  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  offenders  in  pursuance  of  them,  were  not 
strictly  legal ;  which  the  court  were  so  apprehensive  of  that  they 
prevailed  with  the  next  parliament  to  confirm  them.  When  this 
convention-parliament  had  set  about  eight  months,  it  was  dissolved 
December  29,  partly  because  it  was  not  legally  chosen,  and  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  Presbyterian ;  the  prime  minister  [Hyde] 
having  now  formed  a  design,  in  concert  with  the  bishops,  of  eva- 
cuating the  church  of  all  the  Presbyterians. 

The  managing  Presbyterians  still  buoyed  themselves  up  with 
hopes  of  a  comprehension  within  the  church,  though  they  had 
parted  with  all  their  weight  and  influence ;  and  from  directors 
were  become  humble  supplicants  to  those  very  men  who  a  few 
months  before  lay  at  their  feet.  They  had  now  no  other  refuge 
than  the  king's  clemency,  which  was  directed  by  chancellor  Hyde 
and  the  bishops;  but  to  keep  them  quiet,  his  majesty  con- 
descended, at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  to  admit 
ten  of  their  number  into  the  list  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  viz. 
Drs.  Reynolds,  Spurstow,'.Wallis,  Manton,  Bates ;  Mr.  Calamy, 
Ashe,  Case,  Baxter,  and  Woodbridge-f*. 

But  none  of  these  divines  were  called  to  preach  at  court,  except 
Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Spurstow,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  each 
of  them  once.  Here  again  the  Presbyterians  were  divided  in 
their  politics,  some  being  for  going  as  far  as  they  could  with  the 
court,  and  others  for  drawing  back.  Of  the  former  sort  were, 
Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Ashe,  who  were  entirely 
directed  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  had  frequent  assemblies 
at  his  house ;  to  them  were  joined  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  and 
most  of  the  city-ministers ;  but  Dr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and 
others,  were  of  another  party  ;  these  were  a  little  estranged  from 
the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and  meddled  not  with  politics,  says  Mr. 
Baxter  J,  because  the  court  gave  them  no  encouragement,  their 
design  being  only  to  divide  them;  but  the  former  had  more  con- 
fidence in  their  superiors,  and  carried  on  a  treaty,  till  by  force 
and  violence  they  were  beaten  out  of  the  field. 

*  Page  126.  t  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  162.  t  Baxter's  Life,  p.  229. 
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Upon  the  king's  arrival  at  Whitehall,  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England  was  restored  to  his  majesty's  chapel,  and  in  several 
churches  both  in  city  and  country ;  for  it  was  justly  observed, 
that  all  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  long-parliament  which  had  not 
the  royal  assent  were  in  themselves  null,  and  therefore  prelacy 
M'as  still  the  legal  establishment,  and  the  Common  Prayer  the 
only  legal  form  of  worship,  and  that  they  were  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  who  officiated  by  any  other.  The  king  in  his 
declaration  had  desired,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  read  so 
much  of  the  liturgy  as  they  themselves  had  no  exception  against, 
but  most  of  them  declined  the  proposal  *.  But  to  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  house  of  peers,  two  days  after  the  king 
was  proclaimed,  appointed  Mr.  Marston  to  read  divine  service 
before  them,  in  his  formalities,  according  to  the  Common  Prayer- 
book;  and  the  Sunday  following.  Dr.  Gauden  preached  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  several  of  the  peers,  who  received  it 
kneeling.  On  tlie  31st  of  May  they  ordered,  that  the  form  of 
prayers  formerly  used  should  be  constantly  read  in  their  house, 
provided  that  no  prejudice,  penalty,  or  reflection,  shall  be  on  any 
who  are  not  present.  The  house  of  commons  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  lords;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  many  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  scrupled  the  use  of  the  service-book,  were 
prosecuted  for  offending  against  the  statutes  made  in  that  behalf; 
the  justices  of  the  peace  and  others  insisting,  that  the  laws  re- 
turned with  the  king,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  neglect  of  them. 

The  old  sequestered  clergy  flocked  in  great  numbers  about  the 
court,  magnifying  their  sufferings,  and  making  interest  for  pre- 
ferment; every  one  took  possession  of  the  living  from  which  he 
had  been  ejected  ;  by  which  means  some  hundreds  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  dispossessed  at  once.  Upon  this  the  heads  of 
that  party  waited  upon  the  king,  and  prayed,  that  though  all  who 
had  lost  their  livings  for  malignancy,  or  disaffection  to  the  late 
powers,  were  restored,  yet  that  those  ministers  who  succeeded 
such  as  had  been  ejected  for  scandal,  might  keep  their  places ; 
but  the  court  paid  no  regard  to  their  petitions.  However,  where 
the  incumbent  was  dead,  his  majesty  yielded  that  the  living 
should  be  confirmed  to  the  present  possessor. 

The  heads  of  colleges  and  fellows  who  had  been  ejected  in  the 
late  times,  were  no  less  forward  in  their  applications  to  be  re- 
stored; upon  which  the  parliament  appointed  a  committee  to 
receive  their  petitions.  Dr.  Goodwin  having  resigned  his  presi- 
dentship of  Magdalen-college,  the  lords  ordered,  "  that  Dr.  Oliver 
be  restored  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  formerly  he  en- 
joyed it,  till  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  be  farther  known.  And 
the  three  senior  fellows  were  appointed  to  put  this  order  in  exe- 
cution f."    The  ejected  fellows  of  New-college,  Oxon,  petitioned 

•  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  432.  t  Ibid.  p.  152. 
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at  the  same  time  to  be  restored ;  upon  which  the  lords  ordered, 
May  19,  tliat  "  Robert  Grove,  John  Lampshire,  &c.  late  fellows 
of  New-college,  Oxon,  and  all  others  who  were  unjustly  ejected 
out  of  their  fellowships,  be  forthwith  restored;  and  that  all  such 
fellows  as  have  been  admitted  contrary  to  the  statute  be  forthwith 
ejected  ;  and  that  no  new  fellows  be  admitted  contrary  to  the 
statutes  *."  And  to  prevent  farther  applications  of  this  kind,  the 
lords  passed  this  general  order,  June  4,  "  that  the  chancellors  of 
both  universities  shall  take  care  that  the  several  colleges  in  the 
said  universities  shall  be  governed  according  to  their  respective 
statutes;  and  that  such  persons  who  have  been  unjustly  put  out 
of  their  headships,  fellowships,  or  other  officers  relating  to  the 
several  colleges  or  universities,  may  be  restored  according  to 
the  said  statutes  of  the  university,  and  founders  of  colleges 
therein  f ." 

Pursuant  to  this  order,  there  followed  a  very  considerable 
change  in  both  universities,  commissioners  being  appointed  by 
the  king  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  relating  to  this  affair, 
who  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  restored  all  such  as 
were  unmarried  to  their  respective  places.  In  the  university  of 
Oxford,  besides  Dr.  Oliver,  already  mentioned,  the  following 
heads  of  colleges  were  restored,  and  the  present  possessors 
ejected. 

Heads  ofjolleges^restored,  President  of  In  the  place  of  heads  ejected. 

Dr.  Hannibal  Potter,  Trinity- college  Dr.  Seth  Ward 

Dr.  Richard  Bayly,  St.  John's  college  Mr.  Thank.  Owen 

Dr.  Francis  Mansel,  Jesus-college  Mr.  Francis  Howel 

Dr.  Robert  Newlin,  Corpus  Christi-college  Dr.  Edward  Staunton 

Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  All  Souls-college  Dr.  Meredith,  dec. 

Dr.  Thomas  Yate,  Brazen  Nose-college  Dr.  D.  Greenwood 

;     Mr.  Henry  Wightwick,  Pembroke-college  Dr.  Henry  Langley. 

N.  B.  This  Mr.  Wightwick  was  ejected  a  second  time  1664. 

Mr.  Henry  Wightwick,         St.  Mary's-hall  Mr.  Thomas  Cole 

Dr.  Robert  Saunderson,        Regius  Prof,  in  Divinity      Dr.  John  Conant 
Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  Nat.  Phil,  reader  Dr.  Josh.  Crosse 

Dr.  John  Fell,  ^  Can.  of  Chr.  Ch.  andUni.  ?  t,^     t>  i  i   t)  ii. 

Dr.  Robert  South,  \      orator  J  Mr.  Ralph  Button 

-r\     n^l.  T,     1  <  Can.  of  Christ  church  and  >  T~.     tt    itr-n  • 

Dr.  Ihomas  Barlow,  j      M         P-  f  i      '"        Wilkinson,  sen. 

Besides  these,  all  surviving  ejected  fellows  of  colleges  were  re- 
stored without  exceptions,  and  such  as  had  been  nominated  by 
the  commissioners  in  1648,  or  elected  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  statutes,  were  ejected,  and  their  places  declared 
vacant. 

The  like  alterations  were  made  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  earl  of  Manchester,  chancellor,  was  obliged  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  university,  dated  August  3,  for  restoring 
Dr.  Martin  to  the  mastership  of  Queen's  college,  whom  he  had 
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ejected  for  scandal  by  letters  under  his  hand,  dated  March  13, 
1643. 

"  Whereas  I  am  informed,  that  Dr.  Ed.  Martin  has  been 
wrongfully  put  out  of  his  mastership ;  these  are  to  signify,  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  do,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  given 
to  me,  by  the  lords  assembled  in  parliament,  restore  him  to  his 
said  mastership,  together  with  all  lodgings,  &c.  appertaining  to 
his  place,  from  henceforth  to  have  and  enjoy  all  profits,  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  thereunto,  unless  cause  be 
shewn  to  the  contrary  within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof  *." 
This  gentleman  was  accordingly  restored,  and  with  him  several 
others;  as. 

Heads  of  Colleges  restored.  '      Master  of  In  place  of  heads  ejected, 

Dr.  J.  Cosins,  Peter-house  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman 

Dr.  Thomas  Paske,  Clare-hall  |  ^  miiSham^''  '^^'^' 

Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  Pembroke-hall  Mr.  William  Moses 

Dr.  Robert  King,  Trinity-hall  Mr.  Bond 

Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  Jesus-college  Mr.  J.  Worthington 

Dr.  Edw.  Rainbowe  \  Magdalen-college,  ejected  >  ^^^  j^^^  g^^^^.^^ 

I      for  reiusing  ting.  J 

All  the  surviving  fellows  unmarried  were  restored,  as  in  the 
other  university,  by  which  means  most  of  the  Presbyterians  were 
dispossessed,  and  the  education  of  youth  taken  out  of  their  hands  f . 
To  make  way  for  the  filling  up  these  and  other  vacancies  in  the 
church,  the  honours  of  the  universities  were  offered  to  almost  any 
who  would  declare  their  aversion  to  presbytery,  and  hearty  affec- 
tion for  episcopal  government  \.  It  was  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  chancellor's,  that  there  should  be  a  creation  in  all  faculties 
of  such  as  had  suffered  for  the  royal  cause,  and  had  been  ejected 
fi-om  the  university  by  the  visitors  in  1648.  Accordingly  between 
seventy  and  eighty  masters  of  arts  were  created  this  year ;  among 
whom,  says  the  Oxford  historian,  some  that  had  not  been  sufferers 
thrust  themselves  into  the  crowd  for  their  money ;  others,  yet  few, 
were  gentlemen,  and  created  by  the  favour  of  the  chancellor's 
letters  only;  eighteen  were  created  bachelors  of  divinity,  seventy 
doctors  of  divinity,  twenty-two  doctors  of  physic,  besides  doctors 
of  laws.  The  creations  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  were  yet 
more  numerous.  On  Midsummer-day,  a  grace  passed  in  the  uni- 
versity in  favour  of  some  candidates  for  degrees  §.  August  2, 
the  king  sent  letters  to  Cambridge  for  creating  nine  or  ten  per- 
sons doctors  of  divinity  \\  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  there 
were  created,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  mandamus,  no  less  than 
seventy-one  doctors  of  divinity,  nine  doctors  of  civil  law,  five 
doctors  of  physic,  and  five  bachelors  of  divinity.  So  that  within 
the  compass  of  little  more  than  six  months,  the  universities  con- 
ferred one  hundred  and  fifty  doctors  of  divinity  degrees,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  other  faculties. — Some  of  these  were  deserving 

*   Kennet's  Chron.  p.  221,  222.  t  Fasti,  p.  120. 
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persons,  but  tne  names  of  most  of  them  are  no  where  to  be  found 
but  in  the  university-registers.  Had  the  parliament-visitors  in 
1648,  or  Oliver  Cromw'ell  in  his  protectorship,  made  so  free  with 
the  honours  of  the  universities,  they  might  justly  have  been  sup- 
posed to  countenance  the  illiterate,  and  prostitute  the  honour  of 
the  two  great  luminaries  of  this  kingdom ;  but  his  majesty's  pro- 
moting such  numbers  in  so  short  a  time  by  a  royal  mandamus, 
without  inquiring  into  their  qualifications,  or  insisting  upon 
their  performing  any  academical  exercise,  must  be  covered  with 
a  veil,  because  it  was  for  the  service  of  the  church.  In  the 
midst  of  these  promotion^,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  Edward 
Hyde,  now  lord-chancellor  of  England,  and  created  about  this 
time  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  installed  November  15,  and 
continued  in  this  office  till  he  retired  into  France  in  the  year 
1667. 

These  promotions  made  way  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
cathedrals  ;  July  5,  Drs.  Killigrew,  Jones,  Doughty,  and  Busby, 
were  installed  prebendaries  of  Westminster ;  and  within  a  month 
or  six  weeks  four  more  were  added  *.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  all  the  dignities  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  were  filled 
up,  being  upwards  of  twenty.  July  13,  twelve  divines  were  in- 
stalled prebendaries  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  all  the  dignities  in  the  cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Chester,  Litchfield,  Bristol,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
&c.  were  supplied  with  younger  divines,  who  ran  violently  in  the 
current  of  the  times -j-. — There  were  only  nine  bishops  alive  at 
the  king's  restoration,  viz. 

Dr.  William  Juxon,  bishop  of  London 

Dr.  William  Pierse,  Bath  and  Wells 

Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  Ely 

Dr.  Robert  Skinner,  Oxford 

Dr.  William  Roberts,  '              Bangor 

Dr.  John  Warner,  Rochester 

Dr.  Bryan  Duppa,  Sarura 

Dr.  Henry  King,  Chichester 

Dr.  Accepted  Frewen,  Litchf.  and  Coventry. J 

In  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  creation,  some  of  the  bishops 
abovementioned  were  translated  to  better  sees ;  as, 

Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  to  Canterbury,  who  was  pro- 
moted more  out  of  decency,  says  Bishop  Burnet §,  as  being  the 
eldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  surviving  bishops ;  he  never  was 
a  great  divine,  but  was  now  superannuated. 

Dr.  Accepted  Frewen  was  translated  to  York,  September  22, 
and  confirmed  October  4.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Puritanical 
minister,  and  himself  inclined  that  way,  till  some  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  became  a  great  loyalist,  and 
was  promoted  in   the  year   1644  to  the  see  of  Litchfield  and 

*  Kennet's  Chrou.  p.  I'JD.     f  Ibid.  p.  204.      +  Ibid.  p.  252.     §  Vol.  1.  p.  257. 
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Coventry  :  he  made  no  figure  in  the  learned  world*,  and  died  in 
the  year  1664. 

Dr.  Bryan  Duppawas  translated  to  Winchester,  and  confirmed 
October  4.  He  had  been  the  king's  tutor,  though  no  way  equal 
to  the  service.  He  was  a  meek  humble  man,  and  much  beloved 
for  his  good  temper,  says  Bishop  Burnetf,  and  would  have  been 
more  esteemed  if  he  had  died  before  the  Restoration,  for  he 
made  not  that  use  of  the  great  wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  him  as 
was  expected  |. 

To  make  way  for  the  election  of  new  bishops  in  a  regular  and 
canonical  manner,  it  was  first  necessary  to  restore  to  every  cathe- 
dral a  dean  and  chapter;  which  being  done. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  London ;  he 
was  esteemed  a  learned  man  before  the  civil  wars,  but  had  since 
engaged  so  deep  in  politics,  says  bishop  Burnet  §,  that  scarce 
any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remained;  he  was  a  dexterous 
man  in  business,  and  treated  all  men  in  an  obliging  manner,  but 
few  depended  much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He  seemed 
not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all;  and  spoke  of  it 
most  commonly  as  an  engine  of  government,  and  a  matter  of 
policy,  for  which  reason  the  king  looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  and 
honest  clergyman.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
placable adversaries  of  the  Nonconformists. 

Dr.  Henchman  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Dr. 
George  Morley  bishop  of  Worcester,  October  28.  December  2, 
seven  bishops  were  consecrated  together  in  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster, viz. 

Dr.  John  Cosins,  bishop  of  Durham 

Dr.  William  Lawes,  St.  David's 

Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  Peterborough 

Dr.  Hugh  Lloyd,  Landaff 

Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  Carlisle 

Dr.  Bryan  Walton,  Chester 

Dr.  John  Gauden,  Exeter. 

*  Dr.  Grey  observes,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  that  Dr.  Frewen, 
though  he  published  only  a  Latin  oration,  with  some  verses  on  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  was  esteemed  a  general  scliolar  and  a  good  orator.  He  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral  church,  and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave.  He 
bequeathed  1000/.  to  Magdalen-college,  Oxon,  of  which  he  had  been  president. 
Wood's  Athense  Oxon,  vol.  2.  p.  663,  664.  Godwinus  de  Prsesulibus,  cura  Rich- 
ardson, p.  714 Ed. 

t  Page  258. 

+  Dr.  Grey  censures  Mr.  Neal  for  adopting  this  mistake  of  bishop  Burnet,  and 
says  that  Dr.  Duppa's  charities  were  extraordinary.  He  gave  for  redeeming  of 
captives,  building  and  endowing  alms-houses,  with  other  charitable  deeds,  in  bene- 
volences, repairs,  &c.,  16,000/.  and  was  so  good  to  his  tenants  as  to  abate  30,000/. 
in  fines.  Richardson  says,  that  during  the  two  years  he  lived  after  his  translation 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  expended  great  sums  in  public  services  ;  and  was 
meditating  more  undertakings.  He  built  an  alms-house  at  Richmond,  and  endowed 
it  by  his  will  with  1500/.  He  bequeathed  200/.  to  the  alms-house  at  Pembridge  in 
Herts  ;  and,  to  omit  private  donations,  he  left  to  the  church  of  Salisbury  500/. 
of  Winchester  200/.  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  300/.  and  of  Cirencester,  200/.  Grey's 
Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  2/6 ;  and  Godwin  de  Praesulibus,  p.  243.— Ed. 

§  Page  257. 
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On  the  6th  of  January  following  four  other  bishops  were  con- 
secrated, viz. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside,  bishop  of  Bristol 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Norwich 

Dr.  Nicholas  Monk,  Hereford 

Dr.  William  Nicholson,  Gloucester. 

Four  or  five  sees  were  kept  vacant  for  the  leading  divines 
among  the  Presbyterians,  if  they  would  conform ;  but  they  de- 
clined, as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  things 
were  not  quite  so  ripe  for  execution ;  the  Scots  parliament  dis- 
annulled the  covenant,  but  episcopacy  was  not  established  in 
either  of  the  kingdoms  till  next  year. 

The  English  hierarchy  being  restored  to  its  former  pre- 
eminence, except  the  peerage  of  the  bishops,  it  remained  only  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  malecontents;  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Anabaptists  petitioned  the  king  only  for  a  tolera- 
tion * ;  and  the  English  Papists,  depending  upon  their  interest 
at  court,  offered  his  majesty  100,000/.  before  he  left  Breda,  to 
take  off  the  penal  laws,  upon  which  his  majesty  ordered  the 
chancellor  to  insert  the  following  clause  in  his  declaration  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  affairs — That  others  also  be  permitted  to 
meet  for  religious  worship,  so  be  it  they  do  it  not  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace ;  and  that  no  justice  of  peace  offer  to  disturb 
them.f  When  this  was  debated  in  the  king's  presence  after 
the  Restoration,  the  bishops  wisely  held  their  peace;  but  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  mtis  more  zealous  than  prudent,  declared  plainly  his 
dislike  of  a  toleration  of  Papists  and  Socinians ;  which  his  majesty 
took  so  very  ill,  that  he  said,  the  Presbyterians  w^ere  a  set  of  men 
who  were  only  for  setting  up  themselves.  These  still  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  a  comprehension,  but  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  were  in  despair. 

And  here  was  an  end  of  those  distracted  times,  which  our  his- 
torians have  loaded  with  all  the  infamy  and  reproach  that  the  wit 
of  man  could  invent.  The  Puritan  ministers  have  been  decried 
as  ignorant  mechanics,  canting  preachers,  enemies  to  learning, 
and  no  better  than  public  robbers.  The  universities  were  said 
to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  Munster;  and  that  if  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  even  the  Turks,  had  overrun  the  nation,  they  could 
not  have  done  more  to  introduce  barbarism,  disloyalty,  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  yet  in  these  times,  and  by  the  men  who  then  filled 
the  university-chairs,  were  educated  the  most  learned  divines  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  last  age,  as  the  Stillingfleets,  Tillot- 
sons,  Bulls,  Barrows,  Whitbys,  and  others,  who  retained  a  high 
veneration  for  their  learned  tutors  after  they  were  rejected  and 
displaced.  The  religious  part  of  the  common  people  have  been 
stigmatized  with  the  character  of  hypocrites;  their  looks,  their 
dress,  and  behaviour,  have  been  represented  in  the  most  odious 
colours ;  and  yet  one  may  venture  to  challenge  these  declaimers 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  142.  t  Compl.  Hist.  p.  258. 
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to  produce  any  period  of  time  since  tlic  Reformation,  wliereiii 
there  was  less  open  profaneness  and  impiety,  and  more  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  appearance  of  religion.  Perhaps  there  was  too 
much  rigour  and  preciseness  in  indifferent  matters;  but  the  lusts 
of  men  were  laid  under  a  visible  restraint ;  and  though  the  legal 
constitution  was  unhappily  broken,  and  men  were  governed  by 
false  politics,  yet  better  laws  were  never  made  against  vice,  or 
more  vigorously  executed.  The  dress  and  conversation  of  people 
were  sober  and  virtuous,  and  their  manner  of  living  remarkably 
frugal :  there  was  hardly  a  single  bankruptcy  to  be  heard  of  in  a 
year;  and  in  such  a  case  the  bankrupt  had  a  mark  of  infamy  set 
upon  him  that  he  could  never  wipe  off.  Drunkenness,  fornication, 
profane  swearing,  and  every  kind  of  debauchery,  were  justly 
deemed  infamous,  and  universally  discountenanced.  The  clergy 
were  laborious  to  excess  in  preaching  and  praying,  and  catechis- 
ing youth,  and  visiting  their  parishes.  The  magistrates  did  their 
duty  in  suppressing  all  kind  of  games,  stage-plays,  and  abuses  in 
public-houses.  There  was  not  a  play  acted  on  any  theatre  in 
England  for  almost  twenty  years.  The  Lord's  day  was  observed 
with  unusual  reverence  :  and  there  were  a  set  of  as  learned  and 
pious  youths  training  up  in  the  university  as  had  ever  been  known. 
So  that  if  such  a  reformation  of  manners  had  obtained  under  a  legal 
administration,  they  would  have  deserved  the  character  of  the 
best  of  times. 

But  when  the  legal  constitution  was  restored,  there  returned 
with  it  a  torrent  of  debauchery  and  wickedness.  The  times 
which  followed  the  Restoration  were  the  reverse  of  those  that 
preceded  it ;  for  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  vice 
for  the  last  twenty  years  being  declared  null,  and  the  magistrates 
changed,  men  set  no  bounds  to  their  licentiousness.  A  procla- 
mation indeed  was  published  against  those  loose  and  riotous 
cavaliers,  whose  loyalty  consisted  in  drinking  healths,  and 
railing  at  those  who  would  not  revel  with  them  ;  but  in  reality  the 
king  was  at  the  head  of  these  disorders ;  being  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and  having  given  himself  up  to  an  avowed  course  of 
lewdness ;  his  bishops  and  chaplains  said,  that  he  usually  came 
from  his  mistresses'  apartments  to  church,  even  on  sacrament- 
days*.  There  were  two  play-houses  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  court.  Women-actresses  were  introduced  into  the 
theatres,  which  had  not  been  known  till  that  time  ;  the  most  lewd 
and  obscene  plays  were  brought  on  the  stage;  and  the  more 
obscene,  the  king  was  the  better  pleased,  who  graced  every  new 
play  with  his  royal  presence.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  court 
but  feasting,  hard  drinking,  revelling,  and  amorous  intrigues, 
which  engendered  the  most  enormous  vices.  From  court  the 
contagion  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  people,  insomuch  that 
men  threw   off  the  very  profession   of  virtue  and  piety,  under 

*  Rennet's  Cbron.  j).  IG7. 
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colour  of  drinking  the  king's  healtli ;  all  kinds  of  old  cavalier 
rioting  and  debauchery  revived ;  the  appearances  of  religion  which 
remained  with  some,  furnished  matters  of  ridicule  to  libertines 
and  scoffers  * :  some  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former 
changes,  thought  they  could  not  redeem  their  credit  better  than  by 
deriding  all  religion,  and  telling  or  making  stories  to  render  their 
former  party  ridiculous.  To  appear  serious,  or  make  conscience 
either  of  words  or  actions,  was  the  way  to  be  accounted  a  schis- 
matic, a  fanatic,  or  a  sectarian ;  though  if  there  was  any  real  reli- 
gion during  the  course  of  this  reign,  it  was  chiefly  among  those 
people.  They  who  did  not  applaud  the  new  ceremonies  were 
marked  out  for  Presbyterians,  and  every  Presbyterian  was  a 
rebel.  The  old  clergy  who  had  been  sequestered  for  scandal, 
having  taken  possession  of  their  livings,  were  intoxicated  with 
their  new  felicity,  and  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of  their  order. 
Every  week,  says  Mr.  Baxterf,  produced  reports  of  one  or  other 
clergyman  who  was  taken  up  by  the  watch  drunk  at  night,  and 
mobbed  in  the  streets.  Some  were  taken  with  lewd  women ;  and 
one  was  reported  to  be  drunk  in  the  pulpit:}:.  Such  was  the 
general  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  attended  the  deluge  of  joy 
which  overflowed  the  nation  upon  his  majesty's  restoration  ! 

About  this  time  died  the  reverend  Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  some- 
time rector  of  Clapham  in  Surry,  and  afterward  of  Yalden,  from 
whence  he  was  called  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  annotations  which  go 
under  their  name.  From  Yalden  Mr.  Taylor  removed  to  Can- 
terbury, and  became  preacher  of  Christ-church  in  that  city,  where 
I  presume  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an 
able  critic  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable divines  of  the  assembly.  He  published  several  valuable 
works,  and  among  others  a  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Chaldee  into  Latin,  dedicated  to  tlie 
learned  Mr.  Gataker,  of  Rotherhithe,  with  a  jirefatory  epistle  of 
Seidell's,  and  several  others,  relating  to  Jewish  antiquities. 
Among  the  letters  to  archbishop  Usher  there  is  one  from  Mr. 
Taylor,  dated  from  Clapham,  1635.     He  corresponded  also  with 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  493.  t  Life,  part  2.  p.  288. 

X  Dr.  Grey  questions  the  truth  of  the  above  charge.  But  whoever  reads  Mr. 
Baxter's  account  of  the  matter,  and  of  the  conduct  of  himself  and  some  of  his 
brethren  on  the  report  of  it,  which  rang  through  the  city,  will  scarcely  doubt  the 
fact.  But  there  is  force  and  candour  in  what  Dr.  Grey  adds  concerning  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Selden  to  an  alderman  of  the  long-parliament  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy. 
The  alderman  said,  "  that  there  were  so  many  clamours  against  such  and  such 
prelates,  that  they  would  never  be  quiet  till  they  had  no  more  bishops."  On  this 
Mr.  Selden  informed  the  house,  what  grievous  complaints  there  were  against  such 
and  such  aldermen  ;  and  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  was  his  opinion,  he 
said,  that  they  should  have  no  more  aldermen.  Here  was  the  fault  transferred  to 
the  office,  which  is  a  dangerous  error  ;  for  not  only  government,  but  human  society 
itself,  may  be  dissolved  by  the  same  argument,  if  the  frailties  or  corruptions  of 
particular  men  shall  be  revenged  upon  the  whole  body.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3. 
p.  267 Ed. 
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Boetiiis,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son  who  was  blind*,  bnt  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  the 
year  1662,  from  St.  Alphage-church  in  Canterbury,  where  he 
lies  buried. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FROM    THE    RESTORATION  OF   KING   CHARLES  II.  TO  THE 
CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SAVOY.    1660. 

Before  we  relate  the  conference  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  divines,  in  order  to  a  comprehension  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  represent  the  views  of  the  court,  and  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  promised  to  act  with  temper,  and  to  bury  all  past  offences 
under  the  foundation  of  the  Restoration.  The  point  in  debate 
was,  "  Whether  concessions  should  be  made,  and  pains  taken,  to 
gain  the  Presbyterians?"  The  king  seemed  to  be  for  it ;  but 
the  court-bishops,  with  lord  Clarendon  at  their  head,  were  abso- 
lutely against  it :  Clarendon  was  a  man  of  high  and  arbitrary 
principles,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  bishops,  for  the  service 
they  had  done  him  in  reconciling  the  king  to  his  daughter's  clan- 
destine marriage  with  the  duke  of  York.  If  his  lordship  had  been 
a  friend  to  moderate  measures,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians might  have  been  gained  ;  but  he  would  not  disoblige  the 
bishops;  the  reasons  of  whose  angry  behaviour  were,  "  1.  Their 
high  notions  of  the  episcopal  form  of  government,  as  necessary  to 
the  very  essence  of  a  Christian  church.  2.  The  resentments 
that  remained  in  their  breasts  against  all  who  had  engaged  with 
the  long-parliament,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 
3.  The  Presbyterians  being  legally  possessed  of  most  of  the 
benefices  in  church  and  state,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
possess them  ;  and  if  there  must  be  a  schism,  rather  to  have  it 
out  of  the  church  than  within  it;"  for  it  had  been  observed,  that 
the  half  conformity  of  the  Puritans  before  the  war,  had,  in  most 
cities  and  corporations,  occasioned  a  faction  between  the  incum- 
bents and  lecturers,  which  latter  had  endeavoured  to  render 
themselves  popular  at  the  expense  of  the  hierarchy.  4.  Besides, 
they  had  too  much  influence  in  the  election  of  representatives  to 
serve  in  parliament;  therefore,  instead  of  using  methods  to  bring 
them  into  the  church,  says  bishop  Burnet  f,  they  resolved  to  seek 
the  most  effectual  ones  for  casting  them  out.    Here  was  no  gene- 

*  He  lost  his  sight  by  the  sraall-pox :  but  pursued  his  studies  by  the  aid  of 
others  who  read  to  him.  His  brother,  who  was  also  blind,  he  supported,  and  took 
great  pains  to  instruct  and  win  over  to  serious  religion,  but  not  with  all  the  success 
he  desired:  he  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  noted  for  an  eloquent  preacher: 
and  his  ministry  was  much  valued  and  respected.  He  did  not  long  survive  the 
treatment  he  met  with,  in  being  seized  and  carried  to  prison  ;  but  was  cheerful  in 
all  his  aflflictions.     Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  57,  ,^8. —  Ed. 

t  Vol.  1 .  p.  259,  260,  12mo. 
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rosity,  or  spirit  of  Catholicism,  no  remembrance  of  past  services, 
no  compassion  for  weak  or  prejudiced  minds,  but  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  disarm  their  opponents  at  all  events ;  so  that  the  ensuing 
conferences  with  the  Presbyterians  were  no  other  than  an  amuse- 
ment to  keep  them  quiet,  till  they  could  obtain  a  law  for  their 
utter  expulsion. 

The  king  was  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and  had  no  principles 
of  real  religion ;  his  grand  design  was  to  lay  asleep  the  former 
controversies,  and  to  unite  both  Protestant  and  Papist  under  his 
government ;  with  this  view  he  submitted  to  the  scheme  of  the 
bishops,  in  liopes  of  making  it  subservient  to  a  general  toleration ; 
which  nothing  could  render  more  necessary,  than  having  great 
bodies  of  men  shut  out  of  the  church,  and  put  under  severe  penal 
laws,  who  must  then  be  petitioners  for  a  toleration  which  the 
legislature  v/ould  probably  grant ;  but  it  was  his  majesty's  reso- 
lution, that  whatsoever  should  be  granted  of  that  sort  should  pass 
in  so  limited  a  manner,  that  Papists  as  well  as  other  sectaries 
should  be  comprehended  within  it.  The  duke  of  York  and  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  this  scheme ;  tiiey  declared  absolutely 
against  a  comprehension,  but  were  very  much  for  a  general  tole- 
ration, as  what  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and 
promoting  the  Catholic  cause. 

The  well-meaning  Presbyterians  were  all  this  while  striving 
against  the  stream,  and  making  interest  with  a  set  of  men  who 
were  now  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the  abject  condition  to 
which  their  egregious  credulity  had  reduced  them.  They  offered 
archbishop  Usher's  model  of  primitive  episcopacy  as  a  plan  of 
accommodation ;  that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  should  be  left  indifferent*.  They 
were  content  to  set  aside  the  assembly's  confession,  and  let  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  take  place  with  some  few 
amendments.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Ashe,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Manton,  and 
Dr.  Spurstow,  waited  upon  the  king,  being  introduced  by  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  to  crave  his  majesty's  interposition  for  recon- 
ciling the  differences  in  the  church;  that  the  people  might  not  be 
deprived  of  their  faithful  pastors.  Honest  Mr.  Baxter  told  his 
majesty,  that  the  interest  of  the  late  usurpers  with  the  people 
arose  from  the  encouragement  they  had  given  religion  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  king  would  not  undo,  but  rather  go  beyond,  the  good 
Avhich  Cromwell  or  any  other  had  donef .  They  laid  a  good  deal 
of  stress  on  their  own  loyalty,  and  carefully  distinguished  between 
their  own  behaviour  and  that  of  other  sectaries,  who  had  been 
disloyal  and  factious.  The  king  replied,  that  "  he  was  glad  to 
hear  of  their  inclinations  to  an  agreement ;  that  he  would  do  his 
part  to  bring  them  together,  but  this  must  not  be  by  briuging 
one   party  over   to  another,  but  by   abating   somewhat  on   both 


*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  173.  f  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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sides,  and  meeting*  in  tlie  midway ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  accom- 
plished it  should  not  be  his  fault;  nay,  he  said,  he  was  resolved 
to  see  it  brought  to  pass*.''  Accordingly,  his  majesty  required 
them  to  draw  up  such  proposals  as  they  thought  meet  for  an 
agreement  about  church  -government,  and  to  set  down  the  most 
they  could  yield  ;  promising  them  a  meeting  with  some  episcopal 
divines  in  his  majesty's  presence,  when  the  proposals  were  ready. 
Upon  this  they  summoned  the  city  ministers  to  meet  and  consult 
at  Sion-college,  not  excluding  such  of  their  country  brethren  as 
w^ould  attend,  that  it  might  not  be  said  afterward  they  took  upon 
themselves  the  concluding-  so  weighty  an  affair  j-.  After  two  or 
three  weeks'  consultation  they  agreed  upon  a  paper  to  the  follow- 
ing- purpose,  drawn  up  chiefly  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Worth, 
and  Mr.  Calamy,  which,  together  with  archbishop  Usher's  re- 
duction of  episcopacy,  they  offered  to  the  king-,  with  the  following- 
address  : 

"  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty, 

*'  We,  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge it  is  a  very  great  mercy  of  God,  that  immediately  after  so 
wonderful  and  peaceable  restoration  to  your  throne  and  govern- 
ment (for  which  we  bless  his  name)  he  has  stirred  up  your  royal 
heart,  as  to  a  zealous  testimony  against  profaneness,  so  to  en- 
deavour a  happy  composing-  of  the  differences,  and  healing  the 
sad  breaches  which  are  in  the  church.  And  we  shall,  according 
to  our  bounden  duty,  become  humble  suitors  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  the  God  of  peace,  who  has  put  such  a  thing  as  this 
into  your  majesty's  heart,  will,  by  his  heavenly  wisdom  and  Holy 
Spirit,  assist  you  herein,  that  you  may  bring  your  resolutions  to 
a  perfect  effect  and  issue. — 

"  In  humble  conformity  to  your  majesty's  Christian  designs, 
we,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  firm  agreement  between 
our  brethren  and  us  in  the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  in  the  substantial  parts  of  divine  worship,  humbly  desire. 

First,  "  That  we  may  be  secured  of  those  things  in  practice  of 
which  we  seem  to  be  agreed  in  principle ;  as, 

1.  "That  those  of  our  flocks  that  are  serious  in  matters  of 
their  salvation  may  not  be  reproachfully  handled  by  words  of 
scorn,  or  any  abusive  language,  but  may  be  encouraged  in 
their  duties  of  exhorting  and  provoking  one  another  in  their 
most  holy  faith,  and  of  farthering  one  another  in  the  ways  of 
eternal  life. 

2.  "  That  each  congregation  may  have  a  learned,  orthodox, 
and  godly  pastor,  that  the  people  may  be  publicly  instructed  by 
preaching  every  Lord's  day,  by  catechising,  by  frequent  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism  ;  and  that  effectual  provi- 
sion by  law  may  be  made,  that  such  as  are  insufficient,  negligent, 
or  scandalous,  may  not  officiate. 


Kennet's  Chron.  p.  183.  f  Baxter,  part  2.  p.  232. 
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3.  "  That  none  may  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  till  they 
personally  own  their  baptismal  covenant  by  a  credible  profession 
of  faith  and  holiness,  not  contradicted  by  a  scandalous  life.  That 
to  such  only  confirmation  may  be  administered ;  and  that  the  ap- 
probation of  the  pastor  to  whom  the  instructing-  those  under  his 
charge  doth  appertain,  may  be  produced  before  any  person  re- 
ceives confirmation. 

4.  "  That  an  efl'ectual  course  be  taken  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  Lord's  day,  appropriating  the  same  to  holy  exercises  both  in 
public  and  private,  without  any  unnecessary  divertisements." 

"  Then  for  matters  in  difference,  viz.  church-government, 
liturgy,  and  ceremonies,  we  humbly  represent, 

"  That  we  do  not  renounce  the  true  ancient  primitive  episco- 
pacy or  presidency,  as  it  was  balanced  with  a  due  commixtion  of 
presbyters.  If  therefore  your  majesty,  in  your  grave  wisdom  and 
moderation,  shall  constitute  such  an  episcopacy,  we  shall  humbly 
submit  thereunto.  And  in  order  to  an  accommodation  in  this 
weighty  affair,  we  desire  humbly  to  offer  some  particulars  which 
we  conceive  were  amiss  in  the  episcopal  government  as  it  was 
practised  before  the  year  1640. 

L  "  The  great  extent  of  the  bishop's  diocess,  which  we  appre- 
hend too  large  for  his  personal  inspection. 

2.  "  That  by  reason  of  this  disability  the  bishops  did  depute 
the  administration,  in  matters  of  spiritual  cognizance,  to  commis- 
saries, chancellors,  officials,  whereof  some  are  secular  persons,  and 
could  not  administer  that  power  that  originally  belongs  to  the 
officers  of  the  church. 

3.  "  That  the  bishops  did  assume  the  sole  power  of  ordination 
and  jurisdiction  to  themselves. 

4.  "  That  some  of  the  bishops  exercised  an  arbitrary  power, 
by  sending  forth  articles  of  visitation,  inquiring  unwarrantably 
into  several  things;  and  swearing  churchwardens  to  present  ac- 
cordingly. Also  many  innovations  and  ceremonies  were  imposed 
upon  ministers  and  people  not  required  by  law. 

"  For  remedy  of  these  evils  we  crave  leave  to  offer, 

1.  "  The  late  most  reverend  primate  of  Ireland,  his  reduction 
of  episcopacy  into  the  form  of  synodical  government. 

2.  "  We  humbly  desire,  that  the  suffragans,  or  chorepiscopi, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  respective  synods. 

3.  "  That  no  oaths,  or  promises  of  obedience  to  the  bishops, 
nor  any  unnecessary  subscriptions  or  engagements,  be  made  ne- 
cessary to  ordination,  institution,  or  induction,  ministration,  com- 
munion, or  immunities,  of  ministers,  they  being  responsible  for 
any  transgression  of  the  law.  And  that  no  bishops  or  ecclesias- 
tical governors  may  exercise  their  government  by  their  private 
will  or  pleasure,  but  only  by  such  rules,  canons,  and  constitutions, 
as  shall  be  established  by  parliament. 

Secondly,  "  Concerning  liturgy. 
1.   "  We  are  satisfied  in  our  judgments  concerning  the  lawful - 
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ness  of  a  Htnrgy,  or  form  of  worship,  provided  it  be  for  matter 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
several  ordinances  and  necessities  of  the  church,  neither  too  tedious, 
nor  composed  of  too  short  prayers  or  responsals,  not  dissonant  from 
the  liturgies  of  other  reformed  churches,  nor  too  rigorously  im- 
posed, nor  the  minister  confined  thereunto,  but  that  he  may  also 
make  use  of  his  gifts  for  prayer  and  exhortation. 

2.  "  Forasmuch  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  in  some 
things  justly  offensive,  and  needs  amendment,  we  most  humbly 
pray,  that  some  learned,  godly,  and  moderate  divines  of  both  per- 
suasions, may  be  employed  to  compile  such  a  form  as  is  before 
described,  as  much  as  may  be  in  Scripture  words ;  or  at  least  to 
revise  and  reform  the  old :  tog-ether  with  an  addition  of  other 
various  forms  in  Scripture  phrase,  to  be  used  at  the  minister's 
choice. 

Thirdly,  "  Concerning'  ceremonies. 

"  We  hold  ourselves  obliged,  in  every  part  of  divine  worship, 
to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order,  and  to  edification ;  and  are 
willing-  to  be  determined  by  authority  in  such  things  as  being 
merely  circumstantial,  or  common  to  human  actions  and  societies, 
are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  human  prudence. 

"  As  to  divers  ceremonies  formerly  retained  in  the  church  of 
England,  we  do,  in  all  humility,  offer  to  your  majesty,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  : 

"  That  the  worship  of  God  is  in  itself  pure  and  perfect,  and 
decent,  without  any  such  ceremonies.  That  it  is  then  most  pure 
and  acceptable  when  it  has  least  of  human  mixtures.  That  these 
ceremonies  have  been  imposed  and  advanced  by  some,  so  as  to 
draw  near  to  the  significancy  and  moral  efficacy  of  sacraments. 
That  they  have  been  rejected  by  many  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  and  have  been  ever  the  subject  of  contention  and  endless 
disputes  in  this  church  ;  and  therefore  being  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  mutable,  they  ought  to  be  changed,  lest  in  time 
they  should  be  apprehended  as  necessary  as  the  substantial  of 
worship  themselves. 

"May  it  therefore  please  your  majesty  graciously  to  grant, 
that  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper,  and  such  liolydays  as  are  but 
of  human  institution,  may  not  be  imposed  on  such  as  scruple 
them.  Tiiat  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  cross  in  baptism,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  may  be  abolished.  And  forasmuch 
as  erecting  altars  and  bowing  towards  them,  and  such  like  (having 
no  foundation  in  the  law  of  the  land),  have  been  introduced  and 
imposed,  we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  such  innovations 
may  not  be  used  or  imposed  for  the  future." 

When  the  Presbyterian  divines  came  to  court  with  these  pro- 
posals, the  king  received  them  favourably,  and  promised  to  bring 
both  parties  together.  His  majesty  expressed  a  satisfaction  in 
hearing  they  were  disposed  to  a  liturgy,  and  forms  of  prayer,  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  essence  of  episcopacy,  and 
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therefore  doubted  not  of  procuring  an  accommodation.  Tlie 
ministers  expected  to  liave  met  the  bishops  with  their  papers  of 
proposals,  but  none  of  them  appeared,  having-  been  better  in- 
structed in  a  private  conference  with  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde, 
who  told  them,  it  was  not  their  business  to  offer  proposals,  becanse 
tliey  were  in  possession  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  that  the  hie- 
rarchy and  service-book,  being  the  only  legal  establishment,  ought 
to  be  the  standard  of  agreement;  and  therefore  tlieir  only  concern 
was  to  answer  the  exceptions  of  the  ministers  against  it.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  a  conference,  or  paper  of  proposals,  which  the 
ministers  expected,  the  bishops,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
paper  of  the  Presbyterians,  drew  up  an  answer  in  writing,  which 
was  communicated  to  their  ministers,  July  8. 

In  this  answer,  the  bishops  take  notice  of  the  ministers'  conces- 
sions in  their  preamble,  as  that  they  agree  with  them  in  the  sub- 
stantial of  doctrine  and  worship  ;  and  infer  from  thence,  that 
their  particular  exceptions  are  of  less  importance,  and  ought  not 
to  be  stiffly  insisted  on  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.* 

To  the  particulars  they  answer, 

1.  Concerning  church-government,  "  That  they  never  heard 
any  just  reasons  for  a  dissent  from  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
this  kingdom,  which  they  believe  in  the  main  to  be  the  true  pri- 
mitive episcopacy,  which  was  more  than  a  mere  presidency  of 
order.  Nor  do  they  find  that  it  was  balanced  by  an  authoritative 
commixtion  of  presbyters,  though  it  has  been  in  all  times  exer- 
cised with  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  presbyters  in  subordina- 
tion to  bishops.  They  wonder  that  they  should  except  against 
the  government  by  one  single  person,  which,  if  applied  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  is  a  most  dangerous  insinuation. "f 

As  to  the  four  particular  instances  of  things  amiss. 

1.  "  We  cannot  grant  the  extent  of  any  diocess  is  so  great, 
but  that  a  bishop  may  well  perform  his  duty,  which  is  not  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  every  man's  soul,  but  the  pastoral  charge,  or 
taking  care  that  the  ministers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
within  their  diocess,  do  their  duties;  and  if  some  diocesses  should 
be  too  large,  the  law  allows  suffragans. 

2.  "  Concerning  lay- chancellors,  &c.  we  confess  the  bishops 
did  depute  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  chancellors, 
commissaries,  officials,  &c.  as  men  better  skilled  in  the  civil  and 
canon  laws ;  but  as  for  matters  of  mere  spiritual  concernment,  as 
excommunication,  absolution,  and  other  censures  of  the  church, 
we  conceive  they  belong  properly  to  the  bishop  himself,  or  his 
surrogate,  wherein,  if  any  thing  has  been  done  amiss,  we  are 
willing  it  should  be  reformed. 

3.  "  Whether  bishops  are  a  distinct  order  from  presbyters,  or 
not ;  or,  whether  they  have  the  sole  power  of  ordination,  is  not 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  200.    Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  242.         t  Baxter,  p.  24.3. 
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now  the  question;  but  we  affirm,  that  the  bishops  of  this  reahn 
have  constantly  ordained  with  the  assistance  of  presbyters,  and 
the  imposition  of  their  hands  together  with  the  bishops,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  colleges  of  deans  and  chapters  are  instituted. 

4.  "As  to  archbishop  Usher's  model  of  church-government,  we 
decline  it,  as  not  consistent  with  his  other  learned  discourses  on 
the  original  of  episcopacy,  and  of  metropolitans  ;  nor  with  the 
king''s  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical." 

II.  Concernhuj  Liturgy. 
"  We  esteem  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  by  law  established,  to  be 
such  an  one  as  is  by  them  desired,  according  to  the  qualifications 
which  they  mention ;  the  disuse  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  sad  divisions  of  the  church,  and  the  restoring  it  may  be,  by 
God's  blessing,  a  special  means  of  making  up  the  breach.  Nor 
can  the  imposition  of  it  be  called  rigorous,  as  long  as  clergymen 
have  the  liberty  of  using  their  gifts  before  and  after  sermon. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  against  revising  the  liturgy  by  such  dis- 
creet persons  as  his  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  employ  therein. 

III.    Of  Ceremonies. 

"  Lawful  authority  has  already  determined  the  ceremonies  in 
question  to  be  decent  and  orderly,  and  for  edification,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word.  We 
allow  the  worship  of  God  is  in  itself  perfect  in  essentials,  but  still 
the  church  is  at  liberty  to  improve  it  with  circumstantials  for  de- 
cency and  order.  Ceremonies  were  never  esteemed  to  be  sacra- 
ments, nor  imposed  as  such  ;  they  are  retained  by  most  Protestant 
churches  ;  and  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  contention  is 
owing  to  men's  weakness,  and  their  unwillingness  to  submit  their 
private  opinions  to  the  public  judgment  of  the  church.  We  ac- 
knowledge, that  these  things  are  in  their  nature  mutable,  but  we 
can  by  no  means  think  it  expedient  to  remove  them.  However, 
as  we  are  no  way  against  such  a  tender  and  religious  compassion 
in  things  of  this  nature,  as  his  majesty's  piety  and  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  extend  :  so  we  cannot  think  that  the  satisfaction  of 
some  private  persons  is  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  against  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  uniformity  of  the  church. 

*'  As  for  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  a  gesture  of  the 
greatest  reverence  and  devotion,  and  so  most  agreeable  to  that 
holy  service. 

"  Holy-days  of  human  institution  having  been  observed  by  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself  in  the  gospel,  and  by  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the 
primitive  and  following  times,  as  apt  means  to  preserve  the  memo- 
rials of  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  :  and  such 
holy-days  also  being  fit  times  for  the  honest  recreation  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  people ;  for  these  reasons  we  humbly  desire  they 
may  be  continued  in  the  church. 
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"  As  for  the  three  other  ceremonies,  the  surplice,  the  cross 
after  baptism,  and  bowing-  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  we  see 
not  any  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  be  utterly  abolished, 
nevertheless,  how  far  forth,  in  regard  of  tender  consciences,  a 
liberty  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  indulged  to  any,  his  majesty  is 
best  able  to  judge." 

They  conclude  thus :  "  We  are  so  far  from  believing  that  his 
majesty's  condescending  to  the  ministers'  demands  will  take  away 
not  only  our  differences,  but  the  roots  and  causes  of  them,  that 
we  are  conhdent  it  will  prove  the  seminary  of  new  differences, 
both  by  giving  dissatisfaction  to  those  that  are  well  pleased  with 
what  is  already  established,  who  are  much  the  greatest  part  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  :  and  by  encouraging  unquiet  spirits,  when 
these  things  shall  be  granted,  to  make  farther  demands;  there 
being  no  assurance  by  them  given,  what  will  content  all  dis- 
senters, than  which  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  settling  a  firm 
peace  in  the  clmrch." 

About  a  week  after,  the  Presbyterian  divines  sent  the  bishops 
a  warm  remonstrance,  and  defence  of  their  proposals,  drawn  up 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Baxter,  to  the  following  purpose : — 

Concerning  the  ineamhle. 

"  We  are  not  insensible  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  through 
the  doctrinal  errors  of  those  with  whom  we  differ  about  points  of 
government  and  worship;  but  we  choose  to  say  nothing  of  the 
party  that  we  are  agreed  with  in  doctrinals,  because  we  both  sub- 
scribe the  same  Holy  Scriptures,  articles  of  religion,  and  books 
of  homilies;  and  the  contradictions  to  their  own  confessions,  which 
too  many  are  guilty  of,  we  did  not  think  just  to  charge  upon  the 
whole  *." 

Con  cern  incj  Chu  rch  -go  vera  men  f. 
"  Had  you  read   Gerson,  Bucer,  Parker,  Baynes,  Salmasius, 
Blondel,  &c.  you  would  have  seen  just  reason  given  for  our  dis- 
sent from  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  as  stated  in  England." 

Instances  of  things  amiss. 

"  You  would  easily  grant  that  diocesses  are  too  great,  if  you 
had  ever  conscionably  tried  the  task  which  Dr.  Hammond  de- 
scribeth  as  the  bishop's  work  ;  or  had  ever  believed  Ignatius,  and 
other  ancient  descriptions  of  a  bishop's  church.  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  our  bishops  have  the  sole  government  of  pastors  and 
people ;  that  the  whole  power  of  the  keys  is  in  their  hands,  and 
that  their  presbyters  are  but  cyphers." 

Concerning  Ceremonies. 
"  These   divines  argue  for  leaving  them  indifferent   for  the 
peace  of  the  church,  as  being  not  essential  to  the  perfection  of 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  20,").     Baxter,  part  2.  p.  248. 
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Christian  worship,  especially  when  so  many  looked  UDon  them  as 
sinful." 

They  conclude  thus  :  "  We  perceive  your  counsels  against 
peace  are  not  likely  to  be  frustrated.  Your  desires  concerning-  us 
are  likely  to  be  accomplished.  You  are  like  to  be  gratified  with 
our  silence  and  ejection  ;  and  yet  we  will  believe,  that  '  Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers ; '  and  though  M^e  are  prevented  by  you  in 
our  pursuits  of  peace,  and  are  never  like  thus  publicly  to  seek 
it  more,  yet  are  we  resolved,  as  much  as  possible,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men." 

The  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians  were  now  opened,  and  they 
began  to  discern  their  weakness  in  expecting  an  agreement  with 
the  bishops,  Mdio  appeared  to  be  exasperated,  and  determined  to 
tie  them  down  to  the  old  establishment.  The  former  severities 
began  already  to  be  revived,  and  the  laws  were  put  in  execution 
against  some  who  did  not  make  use  of  the  old  liturgy.  Many 
were  suspended  and  turned  out  of  their  livings  on  this  account; 
upon  which  the  leading  Presbyterians  applied  to  the  king,  and 
humbly  requested, 

1.  "  That  they  might  with  all  convenient  speed,  see  his  ma- 
jesty's conclusions  upon  the  proposals  of  mutual  condescentions, 
before  they  pass  into  resolves. 

2.  "  That  his  majesty  would  publicly  declare  his  pleasure  for 
the  suspension  of  all  proceedings  upon  the  act  of  uniformity, 
against  nonconformists  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies,  till  they 
saw  the  issue  of  their  hoped-for  agreement. 

3.  "  That  until  the  said  settlement,  there  may  be  no  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  nor  subscription  to  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
monies required,  nor  renunciation  of  their  ordination  by  mere 
presbyters,  imposed  as  necessary  to  institution,  induction,  or 
confirmation. 

4.  "  That  his  majesty  would  cause  the  broad  seal  to  be  revoked, 
where  persons  had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  the  livings  of 
others  not  void  by  sequestration,  but  by  the  death  of  the  former 
incumbents. 

5.  "  That  a  remedy  may  be  provided  against  the  return  of 
scandalous  ministers,  into  the  places  from  whence  they  had  been 
ejected  *. 

His  majesty  gave  them  a  civil  audience,  and  told  them  he 
would  put  what  he  thought  fit  to  grant  them  into  the  form  of  a 
declaration,  M'hich  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  perusing  before 
it  was  made  public.  A  copy  of  this  was  accordingly  delivered  by 
the  chancellor  to  Mr.  Baxter,  and  other  Presbyterian  divines, 
September  4,  with  liberty  to  make  exceptions,  and  give  notice  of 
what  they  disliked  f.  These  divines  petitioned  for  some  farther 
amendments  and  alterations;  upon  which  the  king  appointed  a 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  241. 

t  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  246.     Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  275,  276. 
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day  to  hear  what  could  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  came  to  the 
chancellor's  house,  October  22,  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Albe- 
marle and  Ormond,  the  earls  of  INIanchester,  Anglesea,  and  lord 
Hollis. 

On  the  part  of  the  bishops  were, 

Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London 

Dr.  Morley,  Worcester 

Dr.  Henchman,  Salisbury 

Dr.  Cosins,  Durham 

Dr.  Gauden,  Exeter 

Dr.  Racket,  Litchfield  and  Coventry 

Dr.  Barwick,  dean  of  St.  Paul's; — Dr.  Gunning,  &c.          ' 

On  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians  were, 

Dr.  Reynolds  Dr.  Spurstow  Dr.  Manton  Dr.  Wallis. 

Mr.  Calamy  Mr.  Ashe  Mr.  Baxter 

As  the  chancellor  read  over  the  declaration,  each  party  were  to 
allege  their  exceptions,  and  the  king  to  determine.  The  chief  de- 
bates were  on  the  high  power  of  the  bishops,  and  the  necessity  of 
reordination.  Bishop  Morley  and  Dr.  Gunning  spoke  most  on  one 
side;  and  Mr.  Calamy  and  Baxter  on  the  other*.  Upon  hearing  the 
whole,  his  majesty  delivered  his  judgment  as  to  what  he  thought 
proper  should  stand  in  the  declaration ;  and  appointed  bishop 
Morley  and  Henchman,  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Calamy,  to  ex- 
press it  in  proper  words ;  and  if  they  disagreed,  the  earl  of  Angle- 
sea  and  lord  HoUis  to  decide. 

At  length  the  declaration,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king 
would  admit,  was  published  under  the  following  title: 

"  His  maiesty's  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  his  king- 
dom of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  concerning  eccle- 
siastical aifairs.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  October 
25,  1660,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  reign." 

The  declaration  being  longf,  and  to  be  met  with  in  most  of 
our  historians,  I  shall  give  the  reader  only  an  abstract  of  it. 

"  Charles  Rex. 

"  In  our  letter  from  Breda  we  promised  in  due  time  to  propose 
something  to  the  world  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant  re- , 
ligion  ;  and  we  think  ourself  more  competent  to  propose,  and 
with  God's  assistance  determine  many  things  now  in  difference, 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  where  we  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  most 
learned  men,  who  have  unanimously  lamented  the  distempers  and 
too  notorious  schisms  in  matters  of  religion  in  England. 

"  When  we  were  in  Holland  we  were  attended  by  many  grave 
and  learned  ministers  from  hence  of  the  Presbyterian  opinion, 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  278. 

f  This  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  lord-Chancellor  Hyde  :  but  many  of  the 
evasive  clauses  were  suggested  hy  some  of  the  king's  more  secret  advisers.  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  v.  1.  p.  93. — Ed. 
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and  to  onr  great  satisfaction  we  found  them  full  of  affection  to  us, 
no  enemies  to  episcopacy  or  liturgy  (as  they  have  been  reported 
to  be),  but  modestly  desiring  such  alterations  as,  without  shat- 
tering foundations,  might  give  ease  to  the  tenderness  of  some 
men's  consciences.  For  the  doing  of  this  we  intended  to  have 
called  a  synod  of  divines,  but  observing  the  over-passionate  and 
turbulent  way  of  proceeding  of  some  persons,  and  the  impatience 
of  others  for  a  speedy  determination  of  these  matters,  we  have  been 
prevailed  with  to  invert  the  method  we  proposed,  and  to  give 
some  determination  ourself  to  the  matters  in  difference,  till  such  a 
synod  may  be  called  as  may,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  give 
us  such  farther  assistance  towards  a  perfect  union  of  affections,  as 
well  as  submission  to  authority,  as  is  necessary. 

"  We  must,  for  the  honour  of  all  with  whom  we  have  con- 
ferred, declare,  that  the  professions  and  desires  of  all  for  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  true  godliness  are  the  same ;  their  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  affection  and 
duty  to  us,  the  same ;  they  all  approve  episcopacy  and  a  liturgy, 
and  disapprove  of  sacrilege,  and  the  alienation  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  *." 

His  majesty  then  declares  his  esteem  and  affection  for  the 
church  of  England,  and  that  his  esteem  of  it  is  not  lessened  by 
his  condescending-  to  dispense  with  some  particular  ceremonies, 
and  then  proceeds  to  his  concessions. 

1.  "  We  declare  our  i)urpose  and  resolution  is,  and  shall  be, 
to  promote  the  power  of  godliness,  to  encourage  the  public  and 
private  exercises  of  religion,  to  take  care  of  the  due  observation  of 
the  Lord's  day;  and  that  insufficient,  negligent,  and  scandalous 
ministers  be  not  permitted  in  the  church.  We  shall  take  care  to 
prefer  none  to  the  episcopal  office  and  charge  but  men  of  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  piety ;  and  we  shall  provide  the  best  we  can,  that 
the  bishops  be  frequent  preachers,  and  that  they  do  often  preach 
in  some  church  or  other  of  their  diocess. 

2.  "  Because  some  diocesses  may  be  of  too  large  extent,  we  will 
appoint  such  a  number  of  suffragans  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  work. 

3.  "  Ko  bishop  shall  ordain  or  exercise  any  part  of  jurisdiction 
Avhich  appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  without  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  presbyters.  No  chancellors,  commissaries, 
or  officials,  shall  excommunicate,  absolve,  or  exercise,  any  act  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  wherein  any  of  the  ministry  are  concerned 
with  reference  to  their  pastoral  charge.  Nor  shall  the  archdea- 
con exercise  any  jurisdiction  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
six  ministers  of  his  archdeaconry  ;  three  to  be  nominated  by  the 
bishop,  and  three  by  the  suffrage  of  the  presbyters  within  the 
archdeaconry. 

4.  "  We  will  take  care,  that  the  preferment  of  deans  and  chap- 

*  Comp.  Hist.  vol.  3.  p.  246.  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  250.  Kennet's  Chron. 
p.  289. 
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ters  shall  be  given  to  tlie  most  learned  and  pious  presbyters  of  the 
diocesSj  and  that  an  equal  number  (to  those  of  the  chapter)  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  presbyters  of  the  same  diocess,  annually 
chosen  by  the  major  vote  of  all  the  ])resbyters  of  that  diocess 
present  at  such  elections,  shall  be  always  advising  and  assisting, 
together  with  those  of  the  chapter,  in  all  ordinations,  at  all 
church-censures,  and  other  important  acts  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction wherein  any  of  the  ministry  are  concerned.  Provided 
that  at  all  such  meetings,  the  number  of  ministers  so  elected, 
and  those  of  the  chapter  present,  be  equal;  and  to  make  the 
numbers  equal,  the  juniors  of  the  exceeding  number  shall  with- 
draw to  make  way  for  the  more  ancient.  Nor  shall  any  suft'ragan 
bishop  ordain  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  presbyters  annually  chosen 
as  before.  And  our  will  is,  that  ordination  be  constantly  and 
solemnly  performed  by  the  bishop  and  his  aforesaid  presbytery  at 
the  four  set  times  appointed  by  the  church  for  that  purpose. 

5.  "  Confirmation  shall  be  rightly  and  solemnly  performed,  by 
the  information  and  with  the  consent  of  the  minister  of  the  place, 
who  shall  admit  none  to  the  Lord's  supper,  till  they  have  made  a 
credible  profession  of  their  faith,  and  promised  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  according  to  the  rubric  before  the  catechism ;  and  all 
diligence  shall  be  nsed  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of 
scandalous  offenders,  whom  the  minister  shall  not  suffer  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  supper  till  they  have  openly  declared  their 
repentance,  and  resolutions  of  amendment ;  provided  there  be 
place  l"or  appeals  to  superior  powers.  Every  rural  dean  (to  be 
nominated  by  the  bishop  as  heretofore)  with  three  or  four  minis- 
ters of  that  deanery  chosen  by  the  major  part  of  all  the  ministers 
within  the  same,  shall  meet  once  a  month  to  receive  complaints 
from  the  ministers  or  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and  to  compose 
such  differences  as  shall  be  referred  to  them  for  arbitration,  and 
to  reform  such  things  as  are  amiss,  by  their  pastoral  reproofs  and 
admonitions,  and  what  they  cannot  reform  are  to  be  pi'esented  to 
the  bishop.  Moreover,  the  rural  dean  and  his  assistants  are  to 
take  care  of  the  catechising  children  and  youth,  and  that  they 
can  give  a  good  account  of  their  faith  before  they  are  brought  to 
the  bishop  to  be  confirmed. 

6.  '*  No  bishop  shall  exercise  any  arbitrary  power,  or  impose 
any  thing  upon  his  clergy  or  people,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land. 

7.  "  We  will  appoint  an  equal  number  of  divines  of  both  per- 
suasions to  review  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to 
make  such  alterations  as  shall  be  thought  necessary ;  and  some 
additional  forms  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  as  near  as  may  be, 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  worship,  and  that  it  be 
left  to  the  minister's  choice  to  use  one  or  the  other  at  his  discre- 
tion. \n  the  mean  time,  we  desire  that  the  ministers  in  their 
several  churches  will  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  use  of  the  common 
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prayer,  but  will  read  those  parts  of  it  against  which  they  have  no 
exception ;  yet  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  none  be  punished 
or  troubled  for  not  using  it  till  it  be  reviewed  and  effectually 
reformed. 

8.  Lastly,  ''  Concerning  ceremonies,  if  any  are  practised  con- 
trary to  law,  the  same  shall  cease.  Every  national  church  has  a 
power  to  appoint  ceremonies  for  its  members,  which,  though 
before  they  were  indifferent,  yet  cease  to  be  so  when  established 
by  law.  We  are  therefore  content  to  indulge  tender  consciences, 
so  far  as  to  dispense  with  their  using  such  ceremonies  as  are  an 
offence  to  them,  but  not  to  abolish  them.  We  declare  therefore, 
that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling, 
nor  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  nor  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
nor  to  use  the  surplice,  except  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches.  Nor  shall  subscription,  nor  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience,  be  required  at  present,  in  order  to 
ordination,  institution,  or  induction,  but  only  the  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  nor  shall  any  lose  their 
academical  degrees,  or  forfeit  a  presentation,  or  be  deprived 
of  a  benefice,  for  not  declaring  his  assent  to  all  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  provided  he  read  and  declare  his  assent  to  all  the  doctri- 
nal articles,  and  to  the  sacraments.  And  we  do  again  renew  our 
declaration  from  Breda,  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called 
in  questionfor  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  which 
do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

His  majesty  concludes,  "  with  conjuring  all  his  loving  subjects, 
to  acquiesce  and  submit  to  this  declaration,  concerning  the  dif- 
ferences that  have  so  much  disquieted  the  nation  at  home,  and 
given  offence  to  the  Protestant  churches  abroad." 

Though  this  declaration  did  not  satisfy  all  the  ministers,  yet 
the  greatest  numbers  were  content ;  but  because  it  proceeded 
upon  the  plan  of  diocesan  episcopacy  which  they  had  covenanted 
against,  others  were  extremely  uneasy  ;  some  ventured  upon  a 
second  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  renew  their  requests 
for  archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of  primitive  episcopacy,  as  most 
agreeable  to  Scripture ;  most  conducive  to  good  discipline,  and 
as  that  which  would  save  the  nation  from  the  violation  of  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  which,  whether  it  were  lawfully  imposed  or 
no,  they  conceive  now  to  be  binding. 

Concerning  the  preamble  of  his  majesty's  declaration  they 
tender  these  requests : 

1.  "  That  as  they  are  persuaded  it  is  not  in  his  majesty's 
thoughts  to  intimate  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  offences  therein 
mentioned,  they  hope  it  will  be  a  motive  to  hasten  the  union. 

2.  "  Though  they  detest  sacrilege,  yet  they  will  not  deter- 
mine, whether  in  some  cases  of  superfluities  of  revenues,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  church,  there  may  not  be  an  alienation,  which  is 
no  sacrilege. 

3.  "  His  majesty  having  acknowledged  their  moderation,  they 
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still  hope  they  may  be  received  into  the  settlement,  and  continue 
their  stations  in  the  church. 

4.  "  Since  his  majesty  has  declared,  that  the  essence  of  epis- 
copacy may  be  preserved,  though  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
be  altered,  they  hope  his  majesty  Avill  consent  to  such  an  altera- 
tion as  may  satisfy  their  consciences." 

They  then  renew  their  requests  for  promoting*  of  piety  ;  of  a 
religious  and  diligent  ministry ;  of  the  requisites  of  church-com- 
munion ;  and  for  the  observation  of  the  sabbath.  They  complain, 
that  parish-discipline  is  not  sufficiently  granted  in  his  majesty's 
declaration,  that  inferior  synods  are  passed  by,  and  that  the  bishop 
is  not  episcopiis  prceses,  but  episcopus  princeps,  endued  with  sole 
power  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction.  They  therefore  pray  again, 
that  archbishop  Usher's  form  of  church-government  may  be 
established,  at  least  in  these  three  points  *  : 

1.  "  That  the  pastors  of  parishes  may  be  allowed  to  preach, 
catechise,  and  deny  the  communion  of  the  church  to  the  impeni- 
tent, scandalous,  or  such  as  do  not  make  a  credible  profession  of 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ. 

2.  "  That  the  pastors  of  each  rural  deanery  may  meet  once  a 
month,  to  receive  presentments  and  appeals,  to  admonish  offenders, 
and  after  due  patience  to  proceed  to  excommunication. 

3.  "  That  a  diocesan  synod  of  the  delegates  of  rural  synods 
may  be  called  as  often  as  need  requires ;  that  the  bishop  may  not 
ordain  or  exercise  spiritual  censures  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority ;  and  that  neither  chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries, 
nor  officials,  may  pass  censures  purely  spiritual;  but  for  the  exer- 
cise of  civil  government  coercively  by  mulcts,  or  corporal  pen- 
alties, by  power  derived  from  your  majestj^,  as  supreme  over  all 
persons  and  things  ecclesiastical,  we  presume  not  at  all  to 
interpose." 

"  As  to  the  Liturgy. 

"  They  rejoice  that  his  majesty  has  declared,  that  none  should 
suffer  for  not  using  the  common  prayer  and  ceremonies ;  but  then 
it  grieves  us  (say  they)  to  hear  that  it  is  given  in  charge  to  the 
judges  at  the  assizes,  to  indict  men  upon  the  act  of  uniformity  for 
not  using  the  common  prayer.  That  it  is  not  only  gome  obsolete 
words  and  phrases  that  are  offensive,  but  that  other  things  need 
amendment ;  therefore  we  pray,  that  none  may  be  punished  for 
not  using  the  book,  till  it  be  reformed  by  the  consent  of  the 
divines  of  both  patties." 

"  Concerning  Ceremonies. 

"  They  thank  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  concessions,  but 

pray  him  to  leave  out  of  his  declaration  these  words,  'that  we  do 

not  believe   the  practice   of  the  particular  ceremonies  excepted 

against  unlawful,'  because  we  are  not  all  of  that  opinion  ;  but  we 

*  Hist,  of  the  Noncaii.  p.  14.     Baxter,  part  2.  p.  2'i8. 
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desire,  that  there  may  be  no  law  nor  canon  for  or  against  them 
(being  allowed  by  our  opponents  as  indifferent),  as  there  is  no 
canon  against  any  particnlar  gesture  in  singing  psalms,  and  yet 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  unity." 

"  For  particular  Ceremonies. 

1.  "We  humbly  crave,  that  there  maybe  liberty  to  receive 
the  Lord's  supper  either  kneeling,  standing,  or  sitting.  2.  That 
the  observation  of  holy-days  of  human  institution  may  be  left  in- 
different. 3.  We  thank  yom-  majesty  for  liberty  as  to  the  cross 
in  baptism,  the  surplice,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  but 
we  pray,  that  this  liberty  may  extend  to  colleges  and  cathedrals 
for  the  benefit  of  youth  as  well  as  elder  persons,  and  that  the 
canons  which  impose  these  ceremonies  may  be  repealed. 

"  We  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gracious  concession  of  the 
forbearance  of  subscription ;  though  we  do  not  dissent  from  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  nor  do  we  scruple  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  nor  would  we  have  the  door 
left  open  for  Papists  and  heretics  to  come  in. 

"  But  we  take  the  liberty  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that, 
notwithstanding  your  gracious  concessions,  our  ministers  cannot 
procure  institution  without  renouncing  their  ordination  by  pres- 
byters, or  being  reordained,  nor  without  subscription  and  the 
oaths  of  canonical  obedience.  And  we  are  apprehensive  that 
your  majesty's  indulgence  does  not  extend  to  the  abatement  of 
reordination,  or  subscription,  or  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience. 
We  therefore  earnestly  crave,  that  your  majesty  will  dechire 
your  pleasure,  1.  That  ordination,  and  institution,  and  induc- 
tion, may  be  conferred  without  the  said  subscription  and  oath. 
2.  That  none  may  be  urged  to  be  reordained,  or  denied  iustitu- 
tion  for  want  of  ordination  by  prelates  that  have  been  ordained  by 
presbyters.  3.  That  none  may  forfeit  their  presentation  or  bene- 
fice for  not  reading  those  articles  of  the  thirty -nine  that  relate  to 
government  and  ceremonies." 

However,  if  the  king's  declaration,  without  any  amendments, 
had  passed  into  a  law,  it  Avould  have  prevented  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  separation  that  followed ;  but  iieither  the  court  nor 
ministry  intended  it,  if  they  could  stand  their  ground  upon  the 
foot  of  the  old  establishment.  A  reverend  prelate  of  the  church 
of  England  confesses,  "  that  this  declaration  has  in  it  a  spirit  of 
true  wisdom  and  charity  above  any  one  public  confession  that 
was  ever  made  in  matters  of  religion.  It  shews  the  admirable 
temper  and  prudence  of  the  king  and  his  council  in  that  tender 
juncture  of  affairs;  it  proves  the  charity  and  moderation  of  the 
suffering  bishops,  in  thinking  such  concessions  just  and  reasonable 
for  peace  and  unity  ;  and  it  shews  a  disposition  in  the  other  party 
to  have  accepted  the  terms  of  union  consistent  with  our  episco- 
pacy and  liturgy.  It  condemns  the  unhappy  ferment  that  soon 
after  followed  for  want  of  this  temper;   and  it  may  stand  for  a 
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pattern  to  posterity,  whenever  they  are  disposed,  to  restore  the 
discipline  and  heal  the  breaches  of  the  church."  Another  con- 
formist writer  adds,  "  If  ever  a  divine  sentence  was  in  the  mouth 
of  any  king-,  and  his  mouth  erred  not  in  judgment;  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  was  thus  with  our  present  majesty  when  he  composed 
that  admirable  declaration,  which  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  I 
adore,  and  think  that  the  united  judgment  of  the  whole  nation 
cannot  frame  a  better  or  a  more  unexceptionable  expedient,  for 
a  firm  and  lasting-  concord  of  these  distracted  churches." 

The  Presbyterians  about  London  were  so  far  pleased,  that 
they  drew  up  the  following  address  of  thanks,  in  the  name  of  the 
city-ministers,  and  presented  it  to  the  king-  November  16,  by  the 
hands  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

"  Most  dread  Sovereign  ! 

"  We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  your  city  of  London,  having  perused  your  ma- 
jesty's late  declaration,  and  finding  it  so  full  of  indulgence  and 
gracious  condescension,  we  cannot  but  jndge  ourselves  highly 
obliged  first  to  render  our  unfeigned  thanks  to  God,  and  next 
our  most  hearty  and  humble  ackowledgments  to  your  majesty, 
that  we  may  testify  to  your  royal  self,  and  all  the  world,  our  just 
sentiments  of  your  majesty's  great  goodness  and  clemency  therein 
expressed  *."" 

The  address  then  recites  the  several  condescensions  of  his 
majesty  in  the  declaration,  and  concludes  thus,  "  We  crave  leave 
to  profess,  that  though  all  things  in  this  frame  of  government  be 
not  exactly  suited  to  our  judgments,  yet  your  majesty's  modera- 
tion has  so  great  an  influence  on  us,  that  we  shall  to  the  utmost 
endeavour  the  healing  of  the  breaches,  and  promoting  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  church. — We  would  beg  of  your  majesty,  with 
all  humility  upon  our  knees,  that  reordination,  and  the  surplice 
in  colleges,  might  not  be  imposed  ;  and  we  hope  God  will  incline 
your  majesty's  heart  to  gratify  us  in  these  our  desires  also." 

Signed  by 

Samuel  Clark  Jo.  Rawlinson  Thomas  Lye 

William  Cooper  Jo.  Sheffield  John  Jackson 

Thomas  Case  Thomas  Gouge  John  Meriton 

Jo.  Gibbon  Gab.  Sanger  William  Bates 

William  Whitaker  El.  Pledger  With  many  others. 

Thomas  Jacomb  Matth.  Pool 

The  king  having  received  the  address,  returned  this  answer  f, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  all  satisfaction,  and 
to  make  you  as  hap[)y  as  myself :{;." 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  279,  284.     Kennet's  Chron.  p.  311. 

1"  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  315. 

X  December  11,  1729. — Waiting  on  Arthur  Onslow,  esq.  speaker  of  the  honour- 
able house  of  commons,  he  was  pleased  to  suffer  me  to  pei-use  and  afterward  to 
transcribe  a  marginal  note,  which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to  pages  152, 
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Upon  the  terms  of  this  declaration  Dr.  Reynolds  accepted  of 
the  bishoprick  of  Norwich ;  Mr.  Baxter  was  offered  the  bishoprick 
of  Hereford,  but  refused  upon  other  reasons ;  and  Mr.  Calamy 
declined  the  bishoprick  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  till  the  king's 
declaration  should  be  passed  into  a  law.  Dr.  Manton,  having- 
been  presented  to  the  living  of  Covent-garden  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  accepted  it  upon  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  and  re- 
ceived episcopal  institution  from  Dr.  Sheldon  bishop  of  London, 
January  10,  1660 — 61.  Having  first  subscribed  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  only,  and  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  of  canonical  obedience  in  all 
things  lawful  and  honest.  The  doctor  was  also  content  that  the 
Common  Prayer  should  be  read  in  his  church.  Dr.  Bates  was 
offered  the  deanery  of  Litchfield ;  Dr.  Manton  the  deanery  of 
Rochester;  and  Mr.  Bowles  that  of  York ;  but  finding  how  things 
were  going  at  court,  after  some  time,  refused. 

The  lords  and  commons,  upon  reading  the  king's  declaration, 
agreed  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  in  a  body,  and  return  him  thanks ; 
and  the  commons  ordered  a  bill  into  their  house  to  pass  it  into  a 
law ;  but  when  the  bill  had  been  read  the  first  time,  the  question 
being  put  for  a  second  reading,  it  passed  in  the  negative ;  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  opposing  it,  which  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion, says  Dr.  Bates,  of  the  king  and  court's  aversion  to  it*.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  was  zealous  for  the  declaration,  at  tiiat  very 
juncture  was  taken  out  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  made  lord- 
chief-baron  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  might  not  oppose  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  ministry.  Strange !  that  a  house  of  commons, 
which  on  the  9th  of  November  had  given  the  king  thanks  for  his 
declaration  by  their  speaker  nem.  contradicente^  should  on  the  ^Sth 

15.3,  and  154,  of  the  first  volume  of  my  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Life,  where 
the  subject  of  which  I  was  treating,  was  king  Charles's  celebrated  declaration  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  bore  date  October  25,  16()0. 

I  had  said,  that  the  concessions  there  made  v/ere  so  highly  pleasing,  that  an 
address  of  thanks  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  many  of  the  dissenting  members  in 
and  about  London,  &c. 

The  marginal  note  before  mentioned,  was  in  the  words  following  : 

"  Both  houses  of  parliament  did  also  severally  present  to  the  king  an  address  of 
thanks  for  this  declaration  :  and  in  the  liouse  of  commons,  November  6',  1 660,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  declaration  effectual,  and  the 
person  first  named  of  the  committee  was  serjeant  Hale,  who  was  therefore  very 
probably  the  first  mover  of  this  bill.  And  as  he  was  tlie  next  day  (I  think  it  was 
so  soon)  made  chief  lord  baron,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave  the 
house  of  commons  with  this  mark  of  his  moderation,  as  to  the  religious  differences 
of  that  time,  and  what  he  thought  would  be  the  proper  means  to  heal  them.  But 
his  endeavours  did  not  succeed;  for  on  the  28th  of  November  following,  the  bill 
being  read  the  first  time,  and  a  question  put  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  it 
passed  in  the  negative  :  the  yeas  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  noes  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  The  tellers  for  the  yeas  were  sir  Anthony  Joby  and  sir 
George  Booth  ;  for  the  noes,  sir  Solomon  Swale  and  Mr.  Palmer." 

Note.  "  Sir  Solomon  Swale  was  afterward  discharged  being  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  for  being  a  Popish  recusant  convict." — Dr.  Calaray's  History 
of  his  own  Life. 

I  here  insert  this  for  the  use  of  posterity. 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  358. 
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of  tlie  same  moiUli  reject  it  before  a  second  reading.  Tliis  biast'cd 
all  the  expectations  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  at  once.  It  was 
now  apparent  that  the  court  did  not  design  the  declaration  should 
be  carried  into  execution,  but  only  serve  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  keep  them  quiet,  till  the  church  should  be  in  circum- 
stances to  bid  them  defiance.  While  the  diocesan  doctors  were 
at  Breda  {says  Mr.  Baxter*)  they  did  not  dream  that  their  way 
to  the  highest  grandeur  was  so  fair  ;  then  they  would  have  been 
glad  of  the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  Breda ;  wlien  they  came  in 
they  proceeded  by  slow  degrees,  that  they  might  feel  the  ground 
under  them  ;  for  this  purpose  they  proposed  the  declaration, 
which  being  but  a  temporary  provision  must  give  place  to  laws, 
but  when  they  found  the  parliament  and  populace  ripe  for  any 
thing  they  should  propose,  they  dropped  the  declaration,  and  all 
farther  thoughts  of  accommodation. 

The  court  and  bishops  were  now  at  ease,  and  went  on  briskly 
with  restoring  all  things  to  the  old  standard  ;  the  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived ;  men  of  the 
highest  principles,  and  most  inveterate  resentments,  were  pre- 
ferred to  bishopricks,  by  which  they  were  more  than  compensated 
for  their  sufferings,  by  the  large  sums  of  money  they  raised  on 
the  renewal  of  leasesf,  M'hich  after  so  long  an  interval  were 
almost  expired  ;  but  what  a  sad  use  they  made  of  their  riches,  I 
choose  rather  to  relate  in  the  words  of  bishop  Burnet  than  my 
own.  "  What  the  bishops  did  with  their  great  fines  was  a  pattern 
to  all  their  lower  dignitaries,  who  generally  took  more  care  of 
themselves  than  of  the  church ;  the  men  of  service  were  loaded 
with  many  livings,  and  many  dignities.  With  this  accession  of 
wealth,  there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a  great  deal  of  luxury 
and  high  living,  on  pretence  of  hospitality ;  and  with  this  overset 
of  wealth  and  pomp  that  came  upon  men  in  the  decline  of  their 
age,  they  who  were  now  growing  into  old  age  became  lazy  and 
negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the  churchy." 

*  Life,  p.  287. 
^  f  The  terms  on  which  these  leases  were  renewed,  were  high  and  oppressive, 
and  the  bishops  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
raised  against  themselves  the  clamour  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  clergy. 
The  fines  raised  by  renewing  the  leases  amounted  to  a  million  and  half.  In  some 
sees  they  produced  40  or  50,000/.  which  were  applied  to  the  enriching  the  bishops' 
families.  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  vol.  ). 
p.  .350 — 354  ;  and  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  1.  p.  271,  12mo.— Ed. 

X  Dr.  Grey  endeavours  to  shew,  that  bishop  Burnet's  representation,  quoted 
above,  was  founded  in  a  mistake ;  and  with  this  view,  he  states  the  benefactions 
and  charities  of  some  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters.  According  to  his  autho- 
rities, besides  the  expenditures  of  bishop  Duppa,  which  we  have  mentioned  before, 
Dr.  Juxon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  to  various  purposes  and  public  works, 
48,000/.  and  abated  in  fines  1P,000/.  Dr.  Sheldon,  while  bishop  of  London,  expended 
40,000/.,  and  abated  to  his  tenants  17,000/.  Dr.  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York,  disbursed 
in  public  payments,  besides  abatements  to  tenants,  15,000/.  Dr.  Cosins  bishop  of 
Durham's  exj>enditures  in  building  and  repairing  public  edifices  and  in  charities 
amounted  to  44,000/.  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  his  fines  were 
small,  gave  in  royal  presents,  benevolences,  and  subsidies,  and  redeeming  captives, 
25,000/.     The  liberalities  of  various  deans  and  chapters  made  the  sum  of  191,300/, 

VOL.  in.  F 
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From  tliis  time,  says  bishop  Kennet,  the  Presbyterians  began 
to  prepare  for  tlie  cry  of  persecution,  and  not  witliout  reason,  for 
March  23,  Mr.  Zach.  Crofton,  minister  of  Aldgate,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  writing  in  favour  of  the  covenant ;  where  he  lay  a 
considerable  time  at  great  expense,  and  was  at  last  turned  out  of 
his  parish  without  any  consideration,  though  he  had  a  wife  and 
seven  children,  and  had  been  very  zealous  for  the  king''s  restora- 
tion*. Mr.  Andrew  Parsons,  rector  of  Wem  in  Shropshire,  a 
noted  loyalist,  was  fetched  from  his  house  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber by  six  soldiers,  for  seditious  preaching,  and  nonconformity  to 
the  ceremonies;  for  which  he  was  fined  200Z.  and  to  condnue  in 
prison  till  it  was  paid. 

Spies  were  sent  into  all  the  congregations  of  Presbyterians 
throughout  England,  to  observe  and  report  their  behaviour  to  the 
bishops  ;  and  if  a  minister  lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
or  expressed  his  concern  for  the  ark  of  God,  if  he  preached 
against  perfidiousness,  or  glanced  at  the  vices  of  the  court,  he  was 
marked  for  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  government.  Many  emi- 
nent and  loyal  Presbyterians  were  sent  to  prison  upon  such  infor- 
mations, among  whom  was  the  learned  and  prudent  Mr.  John 
Howe,  and  when  they  came  to  their  trials,  the  court  w^as  guarded 
with  soldiers,  and  their  friends  not  suifered  to  attend  them. 
Many  were  sequestered  from  their  livings,  and  cited  into  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  not  using  the  surplice  and  other  ceremo- 
nies, while  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  under  a  kind  of  sus- 
pension. So  eager  were  the  spiritual  courts  to  renew  the  exei'cise 
of  the  sword;  and  so  fiercely  was  it  brandished  against  the  falling 
Presbyterians  ! 

The  convention-parliament  passed  sundry  acts  with  relation  to 
the  late  times,  of  which  these  following  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered :  An  act  for  the  confirming  and  restoring  of  ministers, 
which  enacts,  among  other  things,  "  that  every  sequestered  mi- 
nister, who  has  not  justified  the  late  king's  murder,  or  declared 
against  infant  baptism,  shall  be  restored  to  his  living  before  the 
25th  of  December  next  ensuing,  and  the  present  incumbent  shall 
peaceably  quit  it,  and  be  accountable  for  dilapidations,  and  all 
arrears  of  fifths  not  paid."  By  this  act  some  hundreds  of  noncon- 
formist ministers  were  dispossessed  of  their  livings,  before  the  act 
of  uniformity  was  penned.     Here  was  no  distinction  between 

These  expenditures  bespeak  munificence  and  generosity  ;  and  they  appear  to  take 
off  much  of  the  edge  of  Bishop  Burnet's  censure.  He  allows,  that  "  some  few 
exceptions  are  to  be  made  :  but  so  few  (he  adds),  that  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not 
appeared  of  another  stamp,  the  church  had  quite  lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation." 
The  reader  will  also  reflect,  that  the  proportion  not  of  the  number  of  dignitaries 
only,  who  made  a  display  of  charity,  or  liberality,  but  of  the  sums  they  expended  to 
the  accession  of  wealth,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  above  sums  fall 
more  than  a  million  short  of  the  amount  of  the  fines  that  were  raised :  to  these 
must  be  added  the  annual  incomes  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  to  which  they  were 
preferred.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  269 — 274.  Burnet's  History,  vol.  1. 
p.  271.— Ed. 

*  Rennet's  Chroa.  p.  im.     Conf.  Plea,  p.  34. 
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good  or  bad;  but  if  the  parson  had  been  episcopally  ordained, 
and  in  possession,  he  must  be  restored,  though  he  had  been 
ejected  upon  the  strongest  evidence  of  immorality  or  scandal. 

The  act  for  confirmation  of  marriages  was  very  expedient  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  order  and  harmony  of  families. 
It  enacts,  "  that  all  marriages  since  May  1,  ]642,  solemnized 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  or  reputed  justice;  and  all  marriages 
since  the  said  time,  had  or  solemnized  according  to  the  direction 
of  any  ordinance,  or  reputed  act  or  ordinance  of  one  or  both  houses 
of  parliament,  shall  be  adjudged  and  esteemed  to  be  of  the  same 
force  and  effect,  as  if  they  had  been  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England." 

An  act  for  the  attainder  of  several  persons  guilty  of  the  horrid 
murder  of  his  late  sacred  majesty  king  Charles  I.  and  for  the  per- 
petual observation  of  the  30th  of  January*.  This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  many  conferences  between  the  two  houses,  in  one  of  which 
chancellor  Hyde  declared,  that  the  king  having  sent  him  in  em- 
bassy to  the  king  of  Spain,  charged  him  to  tell  that  monarch 
expressly,  "  that  the  horrible  murder  of  his  father  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  as  the  act  of  the  parliament,  or  people  of  England,  but  of 
a  small  crew  of  wretches  and  miscreants  who  had  usurped  the 
sovereign  power,  and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  king- 
domf ;"  for  which  the  commons  sent  a  deputation  with  thanks  to 
the  king.  After  the  preamble,  the  act  goes  on  to  attaint  the 
king's  judges,  dead  or  alive,  except  colonel  IngoldsbyJ  and 
Thompson,  who  for  their  late  good  services  were  pardoned,  but 
in  their  room  were  included  colonel  Lambert,  sir  Harry  Vane, 
and  Hugh  Peters,  who  were  not  of  the  judges.  On  the  30th  of 
January  this  year,  the  bodies  of  O.  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ire- 
ton,  were  taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  drawn  upon  hurdles  to 
Tyburn,  where  they  were  hung  up  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 

*  The  service  for  this  day,  it  has  been  remarked,  weis  framed  on  the  jure  divino 
plan,  consequently  on  principles  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  whose  influence  procured  it  to  be  adopted  and 
published  by  the  king's  authority,  though  another  of  a  more  moderate  strain  was 
at  first  preferred  to  it.  When  Sancroft  himself  was  laid  aside  for  adopting  or 
adhering  to  principles  suitable  to  his  style,  what  had  we  to  do  any  longer  with 
Sancroft's  office  ?  Letters  and  Essays  in  Favour  of  Public  Liberty,  voL  1.  p.  32. 
—Ed. 

f  This  plea,  it  has  been  observed  by  a  late  writer,  would  have  been  precluded, 
had  the  parliament  of  1641  proceeded  against  the  king  by  way  of  attainder,  about 
the  time  that  Strafford  and  Laud  were  impeached.  For  then  they  were  constitu- 
tionally invested  with  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  a  national  representa- 
tive :  and  they  had  sufficient  overt-acts  before  them  to  convict  him  of  the  blackest 
treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  England.  Memoirs  of  HoUis,  vol.  2. 
p.  591— Ed. 

X  Dr.  Grey  observes,  on  the  authority  of  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  case  of  colonel 
Ingoldsby  was  singular.  He  was  drawn  into  the  army  about  the  time  when  he 
came  first  of  age  by  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  allied.  Though  appointed 
to  it,  he  never  sat  with  the  judges  of  the  king :  and  his  signature  to  the  warrant 
for  the  king's  death  was  obtained  by  violence  ;  Cromwell  seized  his  hand,  put  the 
pen  between  his  fingers,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  Richard  Ingoldsby,  he 
making  all  the  resistance  he  could.     Clarendon's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  7G3. 
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sunset  of  the  next  day,  after  which  their  heads  were  cut  off,  and 
their  trunks  buried  altogether  in  one  hole  under  the  gallows*. 
Colonel  Lambert  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  he  con- 
tinued shut  up  a  patient  prisoner  almost  thirty  years ;  nineteen 
made  their  escape  beyond  sea;  seven  were  made  objects  of  the 
king's  clemency ;  nineteen  others,  who  surrendered  on  the  king's 
proclamation  of  June  6,  had  their  lives  saved  after  trial;  but 
imderwent  other  penalties,  as  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  for- 
feiture of  estates;  so  that  ten  only  were  executed  in  the  month  of 
October,  after  the  new  sheriffs  were  entered  upon  their  office,  viz. 
Col.  Harrison,  Mr.  Carew,  Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  Mr.  Scot,  Cle- 
ment, Scroop,  Jones,  Hacker,  and  Axtel-f. 

Bishop  Burnet  says  %,  "  The  trials  and  executions  of  the  first 
that  suffered,  were  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  people.  All  men 
seemed  pleased  with  the  sight;  but  the  firmness  and  show  of 
piety  of  the  sufferers,  who  went  out  of  the  world  with  a  sort  of, 
triumph  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered,  turned  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  insomuch  that  the  king  was  advised  to  proceed 
no  farther."  The  prisoners  were  rudely  treated  in  court;  the 
spectators  with  their  noise  and  clamour  endeavouring  to  put 
them  out  of  countenance.  None  of  them  denied  the  fact,  but  all 
pleaded  "  Not  guilty  to  the  treason,"  because  as  they  said  they 
acted  by  authority  of  parliament ;  not  considering,  that  the  house 
of  commons  is  no  court  of  judicature;  or  if  it  was,  that  it  was 
packed  and  purged  before  the  king  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Those 
who  guarded  the  scaffold  pleaded,  that  they  acted  by  command 
.of  their  superior  officers,  who  would  have  cashiered  or  put  them 
to  death,  if  they  had  not  obeyed.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, but  were  condemned  upon  the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward 
in.  for  compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death. 

The  behaviour  of  the  regicides  at  their  execution  was  bold  and 
resolute  ;  colonel  Harrison  declared  at  the  gibbet,  that  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  what  he  had  done  was  the  cause  and  work 
of  God,  which  he  was  confident  God  would  own  and  raise  up 
again,  how  much  soever  it  suffered  at  that  time.  He  went 
through  all  the  indignities  and  severities  of  his  sufferings,  with  a 
calmness  or  rather  cheerfulness,  that  astonished  the  spectators ; 
he  was  turned  off,  and  cut  down  alive ;  for  after  his  body  was 
opened,  he  raised  himself  up,  and  gave  the  executioner  a  box  on 
the  ear§.  When  Mr.  solicitor  Cook  and  Hugh  Peters  went 
into  the  sledge,  the  head  of  major-general  Harrison  was  put  upon 
it,  with  the  face  bare  towards  them;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
Mr.  Cook  went  out  of  the  world  with  surprising  resolution, 
blessing  God  that  he  had  a  clear  conscience.  Hugh  Peters  was 
more  timid ;  but  after  he  had  seen  the  ^execution   and  quartering 

*  This  was  done,  says  Dr.  Grey,  upon  a  30th  of  January  ;  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Neal  might  probably  think  below  his  notice. — Ed. 

t  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  367.  J  Vol.  J.  p.  234.  §  State  Trials,  p.  404. 
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of  Mr.  Cook,  he  resumed  his  coiiraiJ^e  at  length  (which  some  said 
was  artificial,)  and  said  to  the  sherift',  "  Sir,  you  have  here  slain 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  made  me  behold  it,  on  pur- 
pose to  terrify  and  discourage  me ;  but  God  has  made  it  an  ordi- 
nance for  my  strengthening  and  encouragement  *."  Mr.  Scot 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  said  in  his  prayer, 
"  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  cause  not  to  be  repented  of ;  I 
say,  in  a  cause  not  to  be  repented  of."  Carevv  appeared  very 
cheerful  as  he  went  to  the  gibbet,  but  said  little  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered.  Clements  also  said  nothing.  Colonel  Jones 
justified  the  king  and  court  in  their  proceedings;  but  added,  that 
they  did  not  satisfy  him  in  so  great  and  deep  a  point.  Colonel 
Scroop  was  drawn  in  the  same  sledge,  whose  grave  and  venerable 
countenance,  accompanied  with  courage  and  cheerfulness,  raised 
great  compassion  in  some  of  the  spectators,  though  the  insults 
and  rudeness  of  others  were  cruel  and  barbarous :  he  said  he  was 
born  and  bred  a  gentleman ;  and  appealed  to  those  who  had 
known  him  for  his  behaviour;  he  forgave  the  instruments  of  his 
sufferings,  and  died  for  that  which  he  judged  to  be  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Colonel  Axtel  and  Hacker  suffered  last;  the  former 
behaved  with  great  resolution,  and  holding  the  Bible  in  his  hand 
said,  "  The  very  cause  in  which  I  was  engaged  is  contained  in 
this  book  of  God ;  and  having  been  fully  convinced  in  my  con- 
science of  the  justness  of  the  war,  I  freely  engaged  in  the  parlia- 
ment's service,  which,  as  I  do  believe  was  the  cause  of  the  Lord, 
1  ventured  my  life  freely  for  it,  and  now  die  for  it."  Hacker 
read  a  paper  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  after  having  expressed 
his  charity  towards  his  judges,  jury,  and  witnesses,  he  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  lies  upon  my  conscience  as  guilt  whereof  I  am 
now  condemned,  and  do  not  doubt  but  to  have  the  sentence 
reversed." 

Few,  if  any  of  these  criminals,  were  friends  of  the  protector 
Cromwell,  but  gave  him  all  possible  disturbance  in  favour  of  a 
commonwealth.  Mr.  H.  Cromwell,  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Ireland,  1657-8,  says,  "It  is  a  sad  case,  when  men,  knowing  the 
difficulties  we  labour  under,  seek  occasions  to  quarrel  and  unsettle 
every  thing  again ;  I  hear  Harrison,  Carew,  and  Okey,  have  done 
new  feats.  I  hope  God  will  infatuate  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation  ;  their  folly  shews  them  to  be 
no  better  than  abusers  of  religion,  and  such  whose  hypocrisy  the 
Lord  will  avenge  in  due  time." 

The  regicides  certainly  confounded  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
or  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  war  to  bring  delinquents  to 
justice,  with  the  king's  execution;  whereas  they  fall  under  a  very 

*  "  It  appears   from  this  instance,  and    many  others  (observes  Mr.  Granger) 
that  the  presumption  of  an  enthusiast  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  saint.     The 
one  is  always  humble,  and  works  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling; 
the  other  is  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  seems  to  demand  it  as  his  right."     History 
of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  339. — Ed. 
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distinct  consideration  ;  the  former  might  be  necessary,  wlien  the 
latter  had  neither  law  nor  equity  to  support  it*:  for  admitting, 
with  them,  that  the  king  is  accountable  to  his  parliament;  the 
house  of  commons  alone  is  not  the  parliament;  and  if  it 
was,  it  could  not  be  so,  after  it  was  under  restraint,  and  one 
half  of  the  members  forcibly  kept  from  their  places  by  the  mili- 
tary power.  They  had  no  precedent  for  their  conduct,  nor  any 
measure  of  law  to  try  and  condemn  their  sovereign  ;  though  the 
Scripture  says,  "  He  that  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed ;"  yet  this  is  not  a  rule  of  duty  for  private  persons, 
when  there  is  a  government  subsisting.  If  the  king  had  fallen  in 
battle  it  had  been  a  different  case ;  but  how  criminal  soever  his 
majesty  might  be  in  their  apprehensions,  they  had  no  warrant  to 
sit  as  his  judges,  and  therefore  could  have  no  right  by  their  ver- 
dict or  sentence  to  put  him  to  death. 

There  was  another  act  passed  this  session,  for  a  perpetual  anni- 
versary-thanksgiving on  the  29th  of  May,  for  his  majesty's  happy 
restoration;  upon  which  occasion  the  bishops  were  commanded  to 
draw  up  a  suitable  form  of  prayer;  and  Mr.  Robinson,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Review  of  the  Case  of  Liturgies,  says,  that  in  their 
first  form,  which  is  since  altered,  there  are  these  unwarrantable 
expressions,  which  I  mention  only  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
—  "  We  beseech  thee  to  give  us  grace,  to  remember,  and  provide 
for  our  latter  end,  by  a  careful  and  studious  imitation  of  this  thy 
blessed  saint  and  martyr,  and  all  other  thy  saints  and  martyrs 
that  have  gone  before  us;  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  to 
receive  the  benefit  by  their  prayers,  which  they,  in  communion 
with  thy  church  catholic,  offer  up  unto  thee  for  that  part  of 
it  here  militant,  and  yet  in  sight  with  and  danger  from  the" 
flesh  t."— 

The  books  of  the  great  Milton,  and  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  pub- 
lished in  defence  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  his  late 
majesty,  were  called  in  by  proclamation.  And  upon  the  27th  of 
August  Milton's  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Salma- 
sium ;  and  his  answer  to  a  book  entitled,  The  Portraiture  of  his 

*  A  distinguished  writer,  who  now  Vanks  a  peer,  delivers  a  different  opinion 
from  our  author.  "  If  a  king  deserves  (says  he)  to  be  opposed  by  force  of  arms, 
he  deserves  death :  if  he  reduces  his  subjects  to  that  extremity,  the  blood  spilled 
in  the  quarrel  lies  on  him  : — the  executing  him  afterward  is  a  mere  formality." 
Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  2.  p.  (J9,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  Life  of 
Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  262.  A  sentiment  of  this  last  writer,  which  carries  truth  and 
force  in  it,  may  be  properly  brought  forward  in  this  connexion.  "  The  depriving  of 
the  people  of  their  riglits  and  liberties,  or  the  arguing  for  the  expediency  and  jus- 
tice of  so  doing,  is  a  crime  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  murdering,  or  magnifying 
the  murder,  of  the  wisest  and  best  prince  under  heaven.  The  loss  of  a  good  prince 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  a  loss  which  may  be  repaired  :  whereas  the  loss 
of  a  people's  liberties  is  seldom  or  ever  to  be  recovered  :  consequently  the  foe  to 
the  latter  is  much  more  detestable  than  the  foe  to  the  former."  Historical  and 
Critical  Account  of  Hugh  Peters,  p.  4i),  50.  — Ed. 

t  Dr.  Grey  asks,  "  What  is  there  blameable  in  all  this?  Here  is  no  praying 
to  saints  ;  and  nothing  but  what  was  thought  warrantable  by  the  fathers,  long 
before  Popery  had  a  being." — Ed. 
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sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings ;  were  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  together  with  Mr.  John  Good- 
win's book,  entitled,  Tiie  Obstructers  of  Justice  ;  but  the  authors 
absconded  till  the  storm  was  over.  It  was  a  surprise  to  all,  that 
they  had  escaped  prosecution.  None  but  Goodwin  and  Peters 
had  magnified  the  king's  execution  in  their  sermons ;  but  Good- 
win's being  a  strenuous  Arminian  procured  him  friends  *.  Mil- 
ton had  appeared  so  boldly,  though  with  much  wit,  and  so  great 
purity  and  elegance  of  style,  upon  the  argument  of  the  king's 
death,  that  it  was  thought  a  strange  omission  not  to  except  him 
out  of  the  act  of  indemnity  -f  ;  but  he  lived  many  years  after, 
though  blind,  to  acquire  immortal  renown  by  his  celebrated  poem 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  tide  of  joy  which  overflowed  the  nation  at  the  king"'s  res- 
toration, brought  with  it  the  return  of  Popery,  which  had  been 
at  a  very  low  ebb  during  the  late  commotions.:  great  numbers  of 
that  religion  came  over  with  his  majesty,  and  crowded  about  the 
court,  magnifying  their  sufferings  for  the  late  king.  A  list  of  the 
lords,  gentlemen,  and  other  officers,  who  were  killed  in  his  service, 
was  printed  in  red  letters,  by  which  it  appeared  that  several  no- 
blemen, ten  knights  and  baronets,  fourteen  colonels,  seven  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, fourteen  majors,  sixty-six  captains,  eighteen 
lieutenants  and  cornets,  and  thirty-eight  gentlemen,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  civil  war,  besides  great  numbers  who  were  wounded, 
and  whose  estates  were  sequestered.  The  queen-mother  came  from 
J'rance,  and  resided  at  Somerset-house  with  her  Catholic  attend- 
ants, both  religious  and  secular.  Several  Romish  priests  who 
had  been  confined  in  Newgate,  Lancaster,  and  other  jails,  were 
by  order  of  council  set  at  liberty.  Many  Popish  priests  were  sent 
over  from  Douay  into  England,  a;^  missionaries  for  propagating 
that  religion  ;  and  their  clergy  appeared  openly  in  defiance  of  the 
laws;  they  were  busy  about  the  court  and  city  in  dispersing  Po- 
pish books  of  devotion  ;  and  the  king  gave  open  countenance  and 
protection  to  such  as  had  been  serviceable  to  him  abroad,  and 
came  over  with  him,  or  soon  followed  him,  which,  bishop  Kennet 
says,  his  majesty  could  not  avoid.  Upon  the  whole,  more  Roman 
Catholics  appeared  openly  this  year  than  in  all  the  twelve  years 
of  the  interregnum. 

In  Ireland  the  Papists  took  possession  of  their  estates,  which 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  and  massacre,  and  turned  out 
the  purchasejs  ;  which  occasioned  such  commotions  in  that  king- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  236,  237,  Timo  edit. 

■j-  "  And  so  indeed  it  was  (says  Dr.  Grey),  he  being  the  most  pestilent  writer 
that  appeared  at  that  time  in  defence  of  the  regicides,  Peyton  and  John  Goodwin 
excepted,"  Milton's  safety,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  the  powerful  intercession  and 
interest  of  secretary  Morrice,  sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  Andrew  Marvel :  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  influence  and  gratitude  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  whose  release  Milton 
had  procured  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1650.  Nor  was  Charles  II.  says 
Toland,  such  an  enemy  to  the  muses  as  to  require  his  destruction.  British  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  5.  p.  313,  314  ;  and  Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  298. — Ed. 
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dom,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding  them  to  wait  the  determination  of  the  ensuing  parliament. 
The  body  of  their  clergy,  by  an  instrument  bearing  date  January 
),  1660,  O.  S.  signed  and  sealed  by  the  chief  prelates  and  offi- 
cials of  their  religion,  ventured  to  depute  a  person  of  their  own 
communion,  to  congratulate  his  majesty's  restoration,  and  to  pre- 
sent their  humble  supplications  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, pursuant  to  the  articles  of  1648,  whom  the  king  received 
very  favourably,  and  encouraged  to  hope  for  an  accomplishment 
of  their  requests  in  due  time.  Such  amazing  changes  happened 
within  nine  months  after  the  king's  arrival  at  Whitehall. 

The  only  persons  who,  under  pretence  of  religion,  attempted 
any  thing  against  the  government,  were  a  small  number  of  en- 
thusiasts, who  said  they  were  for  king  Jesus  :  their  leader  was 
Thomas  Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  who,  in  his  little  conventicle  in 
Coleman-street,  warmed  his  admirers  with  passionate  expectations 
of  a  fifth  universal  monarchy,  under  the  personal  reign  of  king 
Jesus  upon  earth,  and  that  the  saints  were  to  take  the  kingdom  to 
themselves.  To  introduce  this  imaginary  kingdom,  they  marched 
out  of  their  meeting-house  towards  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  on 
Sunday  January  6,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  men  well  armed, 
and  with  a  resolution  to  subvert  the  present  government,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  They  published  a  declaration  of  the  design  of 
their  rising,  and  placed  sentinels  at  proper  places.  The  lord- 
mayor  sent  the  trained-bands  to  disperse  them,  whom  they  quickly 
routed,  but  in  the  evening  retired  to  Cane-wood,  between  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead.  On  Wednesday  morning  they  returned 
and  dispersed  a  party  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  Threadneedle- 
street.  In  Wood-street  they  repelled  the  trained-bands,  and 
some  of  the  horse-guards ;  but  Venner  himself  was  knocked  down, 
and  some  of  his  company  slain ;  from  hence  the  remainder  re- 
treated to  Cripplegate,  and  took  possession  of  a  house,  which  they 
threatened  to  defend  Math  a  desperate  resolution,  but  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  countenance  their  frenzy,  they  surrendered  after  they 
had  lost  about  half  their  number  ;  Venner  and  one  of  his  officers 
were  hanged  before  their  meeting-house  door  in  Coleman-street, 
January  19,  and  a  few  days  after,  nine  more  were  executed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  city*. 

*  It  plainly  appeared,  on  the  examination  of  these  insurgents,  that  they  had 
entered  intono  plot  with  any  other  conspirators.  The  whole  transaction  was  the 
unquestionable  effect  of  the  religious  frenzy  of  a  few  individuals.  Yet  it  was  the 
origin  of  a  national  burden  and  evil  felt  to  this  day.  At  the  council,  on  the 
morning  after  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  the  duke  of  York  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  push  his  arbitrary  measures.  On  the  pretext,  that  so  extravagant 
an  attempt  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  rashness  of  one  man,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  plot  formed  by  all  the  sectaries  and  fanatics  to  overthrow  the  present 
go\ernm,n%  he  moved,  "  to  suspend  at  such  an  alarming  crisis,  the  disbanding  of 
general  Monk's  regiment  of  foot;"  which  had  the  guard  of  Whitehall  ;  and  was  by 
order  of  parliament  to  have  been  disbanded  the  next  day.  Through  different 
causes,  the  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  king  to  request  him 
to  approve  and  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  council,  and  to  appoint  the  continu- 
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This  mad  insurrection  gave  the  court  a  handle  for  breaking 
through  the  late  declaration  of  indulgence,  within  three  months 
after  it  was  published;  for  January  2,  there  was  an  order  of 
council  against  the  meetings  of  sectaries  in  great  numbers,  and  at 
unusual  times ;  and  on  the  10th  of  January  a  proclamation  was 
published,  whereby  his  majesty  forbids  the  Anabaptists,  Quakers, 
and  fifth-monarchy  men,  to  assemble  or  meet  together  under  pre- 
tence of  worshipping  God,  except  it  be  in  some  parochial  church 
or  chapel,  or  in  private  houses  by  the  persons  there  inhabiting*. 
All  meetings  in  other  places  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  and 
riotous.  And  his  majesty  commands  all  mayors,  and  other  peace- 
officers,  to  search  for  such  conventicles,  and  cause  the  persons 
therein  to  be  bou)id  over  to  the  next  sessions.  Upon  this  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  who  dissented  from  the 
establishment,  thought  fit  publicly  to  disown  and  renounce  the 
late  insurrection. 

The  Independents,  though  not  named  in  the  proclamation, 
were  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  suspected  to  concur  in  all 
designs  that  might  change  the  constitution  into  a  commonwealth  : 
to  wipe  ofi"  this  odium,  there  was  published,  "  A  renunciation  and 
declaration  of  the  congregational  churches  and  public  preachers 
of  the  said  judgment,  living  in  and  about  the  city  of  London, 
against  the  late  horrid  insurrection  and  rebellion  acted  in  the  said 
cityf."  Dated  January  1660.  In  this  declaration  they  disown 
the  principles  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  or  the  personal  reign  of  king 
Jesus  on  earth,  as  dishonourable  to  him,  and  prejudicial  to  his 
church;  and  abhor  the  propagating  this  or  any  other  opinion  by 
force  or  blood.  They  refer  to  their  late  meeting  of  messengers 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  churches  of  their  way  at  the  Savoy, 
in  which  they  declare,  (chap.  24.  of  their  confession)  that  civil 

ance  of  the  regiment  till  farther  order.  To  this  the  king  consented ;  and  as  the 
rumours  of  fresh  conspiracies  were  industriously  kept  up,  those  troops  were  conti- 
nued and  augmented,  and  a  way  was  prepared  for  tlie  gradual  establishment  of  a 
.  standing  army,  under  the  name  of  guards.  This  should  be  a  memento  to  future 
ages,  how  they  credit  reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies  thrown  out  by  a  minister, 
unless  the  evidence  of  their  existence  be  brought  forward.  The  cry  of  conspiracies 
has  been  frequently  nothing  more  than  the  chimera  of  fear,  or  the  invention  of  a 
wicked  policy  to  carry  the  schemes  of  ambition  and  despotism.  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  346,  347. — Ed. 
*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  357. 

t  "  This  proclamation  (Mr.  Gough  well  observes)  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with 
more  art  and  fallacy,  than  sound  judgment  and  equity  :  while  it  reaches  all  the 
different  sects  of  dissenters,  all  who  do  not  assemble  for  worship  in  some  parochial 
church  or  chapel,  as  rioters,  it  distinguishes  only  those  looked  upon  as  the  most 
insignificant,  and  least  formidable  for  their  numbers  or  abilities.  The  Presbyte- 
rians are  passed  over  in  silence,  for  they  could  not  with  any  colour  of  decency  be 
pointed  at  as  foes  to  the  government  they  had  just  before  been  conducive  to  estab- 
lishing. The  Independents  are  also  unnoticed,  probably  for  fear  of  awakening  the 
exertion  of  that  vigour  and  of  those  abilities,  the  effects  whereof  were  yet  recent  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  administration.  The  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  as 
new  or  weaker  sects,  are  treated  with  less  ceremony :  and  are  ranked  with  the 
wild  disturbers  of  the  public  peace:  wherein  justice,  the  characteristic  virtue  of 
good  government,  was  designedly  violated  by  involving  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  in  one  confused  mass."     History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  1.  p.  443,  444 Eu. 
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magistrates  are  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  subjects  to  pray  for  tliem,  to  honour  their  persons,  to  pay  them 
tribute,  to  obey  their  lawful  commands,  and  to  be  subject  to  their 
authority ;  and  that  infidelity,  or  indifference  in  religion,  does  not 
make  void  the  magistrates'  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the 
people  from  their  obedience.  Accordingly  they  cease  not  to  pray 
for  all  sorts  of  blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal,  upon  the  person 
and  government  of  his  majesty,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  themselves,  and  persuade  others  thereunto.  And 
with  regard  to  the  late  impious  and  prodigiously-daring  rebellion, 
they  add,  "  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  O  my  soul !  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret,  but  let  God  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
Israel."     Signed  by 

Jos.  Caryl  Samuel  Slater  William  Greenhil 

George  Griffiths  George  Cockyan  Matth.  Barker 

Richard  Kenrick  Thomas  Goodwin  Tho.  Malory 

Robert  Bragge  Thomas  Brooks  John  Loder 

Ralph  Venniug  Corn.  Helme  John  Yates 

John  Oxenbridge  John  Hodges  Thomas  Owen 

Philip  Nye  John  Bachiler  Nath.  Mather 

John  Rowe  Seth  Wood  Will.  Stoughton. 
Thomas  Weld 

The  Baptists  published  an  apology  *  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  brethren  of  the  same  judgment,  with  a  protestation 
against  the  late  wicked  and  most  horrid  treason  and  rebellion  in 
this  city  of  London ;  in  which  they  avow  their  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  promise  that  their  practice  shall  be  conformable ;  sub- 
scribed by  William  Kiffen,  Henry  Den,  John  Batty,  Thomas 
Lamb,  Thomas  Cowper,  and  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  other 
names.  They  also  addressed  the  king,  that  the  innocent  might 
not  suffer  with  the  guilty  ;  protesting  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  they  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  late  insurrection,  nor 
did,  directly  or  indirectly,  contrive,  promote,  assist,  or  approve  of 
it.  They  offered  to  give  security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour, 
and  for  their  supporting  his  majesty's  person  and  government.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  their  religious  assemblies  were  disturbed  in 

*  This  was  subscribed  by  thirty  ministers  and  principal  members  of  the  Baptist 
congregations.  It  was  accompanied  by  another  paper,  called  also  an  "  Apology," 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  king  some  months  before  Venner's  insurrection  ; 
declaratory  of  their  sentiments  concerning  magistracy,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
obey  the  king  and  all  in  authority  in  all  things  lawful.  Mr.  Jessey,  preaching 
soon  after,  declared  to  his  congregation,  that  Venner  should  say,  "  that  he  believed 
tliere  was  not  one  Baptist  among  his  adherents;  and  that  if  they  succeeded,  the 
Baptists  should  know,  that  infant-baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
farther  vindication  of  this  people,  and  to  shew  that  they  were  unjustly  charged 
with  opposing  magistracy  and  government,  there  was  published  about  this  time  a 
small  treatise  entitled  "  Moderation  :  or  arguments  and  motives  tending  thereto  ; 
humbly  tendered  to  the  honourable  members  of  parliament."  Copious  extracts 
from  this  piece  may  be  seen  in  Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Ba})tists,  vol.  2. 
p.  42.  83 £w. 
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all  places,  and  their  ministers  imprisoned  *;  great  numbers  were 
crowded  into  Newgate,  and  other  prisons,  where  they  remained 
under  close  confinement  till  the  king's  coronation,  when  the  gene- 
ral pardon  published  on  that  occasion  set  them  at  liberty. 

The  Quakers  also  addressed  the  king  upon  this  occasion  in  the 
following  wordsi" : 

"  Oh  king  Charles  ! 

"  Our  desire  is,  that  thou  may  est  live  for  ever  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  thy  council.  We  beseech  thee,  and  thy  council,  to 
read  these  following  lines,  in  tender  bowels,  and  compassion  for 
our  souls,  and  for  our  good. 

"  And  this  consider ;  we  are  about  four  hundred  imprisoned  in 
and  about  this  city,  of  men  and  women  from  their  families ; 
besides,  in  the  country  jails  above  ten  hundred.  We  desire,  that 
our  meetings  may  not  be  broken  up,  but  that  all  may  come  to  a 
fair  trial,  that  our  innocency  may  be  cleared  up." — 

"  London,  16th  day  eleventh  month,  1660f." 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  they  published  the  declaration 
referred  to  in  their  address,  entitled,  ^  A  declaration  from  the 
harmless  and  innocent  people  of  God  called  Quakers,  against  all 
sedition,  plotters  and  fighters  in  the  world,  for  removing  the 
ground  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  from  both  magistrates  and  people 

*  Divers  pious  persons  were  haled  out  of  their  houses ;  four  hundred  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  ;  otliers  to  Wood-street  Compter  ;  and  many  to  other  prisons. 
The  first  and  most  violent  persecution  was  chiefly  levelled  against  them.  Amongst 
others,  who  suffered  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr.  Hanserd  Knollys.  Mr.  Vavasor 
Powel  was,  early  in  the  morning,  taken  from  his  house  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
and  carried  to  prison  :  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  Salop,  and  committed 
with  several  others  to  the  custody  of  a  marshal  :  where  they  were  detained  nine 
weeks,  till  they  were  released  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council.  Mr.  John 
Bunyan  was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  and  committed  to  prison,  though  he  offered 
bail,  till  the  next  sessions.  He  was  then  indicted  for  "  devilishly  and  perniciously 
abstaining  from  coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  service :  and  as  a_common  upholder 
of  several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  distraction  of  the  good  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king."  He 
frankly  owned  being  at  the  meeting.  The  justices  took  this  for  a  confession  of 
the  indictment  ;  and,  because  he  refused  to  conform,  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
banishment,  on  an  act  made  by  the  then-parliament.  Though  the  sentence  of 
banishment  was  never  executed  upon  him,  he  was  kept  in  prison  twelve  years  and 
a  half,  and  suffered  much  under  cruel  and  oppressive  jailers.  Above  sixty  dissen- 
ters were  imprisoned  with  him  :  among  whom  were  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Dun, 
two  eminent  ministers  well  known  in  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  Bunyan  was,  at  last, 
liberated  on  the  importunity  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Crosby's  History 
of  the  Baptists,  voh  2.  p.  91— i)3  ;  Vavasor  Powel's  Life,  p.  129;  and  Robinson's 
Translation  of  Claude,  vol.  2.  p.  228. —  Ed. 

f  Mr.  Neal,  a  respectable  person  of  the  society  informs  me,  has  given  two  short 
paragraphs  only  of  an  address  containing  seven  quarto  pages  of  close  letter-press. 
It  underwent,  it  seems,  several  editions,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  ;  for  being 
fraught  with  much  pertinent,  solid  matter,  as  persecution  continued,  it  was  made 
very  public.  Mr.  Neal,  or  his  author  Kennet,  is  charged  with  having  mutilated 
the  paragraphs  which  he  quotes.  For  the  second  sentence  stands  in  the  original 
thus  :  "  We  beseech  thee  and  thy  council  to  read  these  following  lines  ;  and  in 
tender  bowels  and  compassion  to  read  them  over,  for  we  write  in  love  and  com- 
passion to  your  souls,  and  for  your  good."  And  after  families  should  be  added, 
''  in  close  holes  and  prisons." — En. 
+   Kennet's  Chron.  p.  .'ifil. 
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in  the  kingdom,  concerning  wars  and  fightings."  Presented  to 
the  king  the  21st  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  1660*.  Upon 
which  his  majesty  promised  them,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  they 
should  not  suffer  for  their  opinions  as  long  as  they  lived  peace- 
ably ;  but  his  promises  were  little  regarded  f. 

The  Presbyterian  clergy  were  in  some  degree  affected  with 
these  commotions,  though  envy  itself  could  not  charge  them  with 
guilt ;  but  it  was  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  prelatical  party,  that 
they  might  discover  their  uneasiness  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
expose  them  to  trouble  ;  for  their  ruin  was  already  determined, 
only  some  pretexts  were  wanting  to  cover  the  design,  particu- 
larly such  as  affected  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  might  not 
refliect  on  his  majesty's  declaration  from  Breda,  which  promised, 
that  no  person  should  be  molested  purely  for  religion:}:.  But  they 
were  insulted  by  the  mob  in  the  streets ;  when  their  families 
WCTe  singing  psalms  in  their  houses  they  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  blowing  of  horns,  or  throwing  stones  at  the  windows. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  made  the  best  retreat  they  could, 
after  they  had  unadvisedly  delivered  themselves  up  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies;  for  while  they  were  careful  to  maintain  an  in- 
violable loyalty  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government,  they 
contended  for  their  religious  principles  in  the  press ;  several  new 
pamphlets  were  published,  and  a  great  many  old  ones  reprinted, 
about  the  magistrates'  right  of  imposing  things  indifferent  in  the 
worship  of  God. — Against  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus. — The 
unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England. — The 
Common  Prayer-book  unmasked. — Grievances  and  corruptions  in 
church-government,  &c.  most  of  which  were  answered  by  divines 
of  the  episcopal  party. 

But  the  most  remarkable  treatise  that  appeared  about  this  time, 
and  which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  must  have  prevented  the  mis- 
chiefs that  followed§,  was  that  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Edward  Stil- 

*  Kennet's  Cliron.  p.  366. 

f  Dr.  Grey  impeaches  here  the  candour  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Neal,  as  an  histo- 
rian :  and  adds,  "  Sewel,  a  Quaker,  speaks  more  favourably.  This  writer,  as  Dr. 
Grey  quotes  him,  does  say,  that  at  this  time  the  king  shewed  himself  moderate,  for 
at  the  solicitation  of  some  he  set  at  liberty  about  seven  hundred  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  :  and  that  they  were  acquitted  from  any  hand  in  Venner's  plot, 
and  that,  being  continually  importuned,  the  king  issued  forth  a  declaration,  that 
the  Quakers  should  be  set  at  liberty  without  paying  fees."  But  though  Sewel 
states  these  facts,  Dr.  Grey  either  overlooked,  or  forgot  to  inform  his  reader,  that 
Mr.  Neal,  in  charging  the  king  with  the  breach  of  his  promise,  speaks  on  the 
authority  of  Sewel:  who  says,  "  the  king  seemed  a  good-natured  prince,  yet  he 
was  so  misled  that  in  process  of  time  he  seemed  to  have  forgot  what  he  so  solemnly 
promised  on  the  word  of  a  king."     History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  257. — Ed. 

+  Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  624,  folio. 

§  A  conciliating  and  liberal  design  formed  by  two  respectable  men  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  here.  "  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  and 
sir  Peter  Pett  were  discoursing  of  the  severities  practised  by  the  bishops  towards 
the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  of  those  which  were  returned  on  the 
episcopal  divines  during  the  following  usurpations  ;  and  being  apprehensive  that 
the  restored  clergy  might  be  tempted  by  their  late  sufferings  to  such  a  vindictive 
retaliation  as  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  measures  of  Christianity  and  politics. 
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lingfleet,  rector  of  Sutton  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterward  tlie 
learned  and  worthy  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  first  made  himself 
known  to  the  world  at  this  time  by  his  Irenicum,  or,  A  Weapon 
Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds;  printed  1661,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove,  that  no  form  of  church- government  is  of  divine 
right,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  to  impose  things  indiffe- 
rent. I  shall  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  passages  out  of 
his  preface.  "  The  design  of  our  Saviour  (says  he)  was  to  ease 
men  of  their  former  burdens,  and  not  to  lay  on  more;  the  duties 
he  required  were  no  other  but  such  as  were  necessary,  and  withal 
very  just  and  reasonable;  he  that  came  to  take  away  the  insup- 
portable yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  certainly  did  never  intend  to 
gall  the  necks  of  his  disciples  with  another  instead  of  it;  and  it 
would  be  strange  the  church  should  require  more  than  Christ 
himself  did,  and  make  other  conditions  of  her  communion  than 
our  Saviour  did  of  discipleship.  What  possible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed or  given  why  such  things  should  not  be  sufficient  for  com- 
munion with  the  church,  which  are  sufficient  for  eternal  salvation  ? 
And  certainly  those  things  are  sufficient  for  that,  which  are  laid 
down  as  the  necessary  duties  of  Christianity  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  his  word.  What  ground  can  there  be  why  Christians 
should  not  stand  upon  the  same  terms  now,  which  they  did  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles !  Was  not  religion  sufficiently 
guarded  and  fenced  in  then  ?  Was  there  ever  more  true  and 
cordial  reverence  in  the  worship  of  God  ?  What  charter  hath 
Christ  given  the  church  to  bind  men  up  to  more  than  himself 
hath  done  ?  Or  to  exclude  those  from  her  society  who  may  be 
admitted  into  heaven  ?  Will  Christ  ever  thank  men  at  the  great 
day,  for  keeping  such  out  from  communion  with  his  church,  who 
he  will  vouchsafe  not  only  crovv^ns  of  glory  to,  but  it  may  be 
aureolce  too,  if  there  be  any  such  things  there?  The  grand  com- 
mission the  apostles  were  sent  out  with,  was  only  to  teach  what 
Christ  had  commanded  them  ;  not  the  least  intimation  of  any 
power  given  them  to  impose  or  require  any  thing  beyond  what 
himself  had  spoken  to  them,  or  they  were  directed  to  by  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     It  is  not,  whether  the 

they  came  at  last  to  an  agreement,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  public  good,  to  have 
something  written  and  published  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Sir  Peter 
Pett  engaged  to  write  on  the  political  part  of  the  question.  Mr.  Boyle  undertook 
to  engage  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow  to  treat  of  the  theological  part :  and  he  also  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  John  Drury,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  his  travels,  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  a  scheme  for  reconciling  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  to 
state  the  fact  of  the  allowance  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  foi-eign  parts.  Sir  Peter 
Pett's  and  Mr.  Drury's  tracts  were  printed  in  IfitlO.  But  for  particular  reasons, 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Barlow's  piece  did  not  take  pkce  :  but  it  was  published 
after  his  death. 

"  Dr.  Barlow  had  given  offence  by  writing,  just  before  the  Restoration,  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Tombs,  and  expressing  in  it  some  prejudice  against  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  and  by  refusing,  even  after  the  Restoration,  to  retract  that  letter.  This  re- 
fusal was  a  noble  conduct :  for  the  doctor  was  in  danger  by  it  of  losing  his  station  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  all  his  hopes  of  future  preferment."  This  shews  how 
obnoxious  was  the  sect  of  the  Baptists.     Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  p.  299,  300.—  Ed. 
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tilings  commanded  and  required  be  lawful  or  not?  It  is  nof, 
whether  indifferences  may  be  determined  or  no  ?  It  is  not  how 
far  Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to  a  restraint  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  which  I  now  inquire  after,  but  whether  they  consult  the 
church's  peace  and  unity  who  suspend  it  upon  such  things.  We 
never  read  of  the  apostles  making  laws  but  of  things  necessary,  as 
Acts  XV.  19.  It  was  not  enough  with  them  that  the  things 
would  be  necessary  when  they  had  required  them  ;  but  they  looked 
upon  an  antecedent  necessity  either  absolute  or  for  the  present 
state,  which  was  the  only  ground  of  their  imposing  these  com- 
mands upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  never 
thought  those  things  fit  to  be  made  matters  of  law  to  which  all 
parties  should  conform.  All  that  the  apostles  required  as  to  this 
was  mutuiil  forbearance  and  condescension  towards  each  other  in 
them.  The  apostles  valued  not  indifferences  at  all;  and  those 
things  they  accounted  as  such  which  were  of  no  concernment  to 
their  salvation.  And  what  reason  is  there  why  men'  should  be 
tied  up  so  strictly  to  such  things  which  they  may  do  or  let  alone, 
and  yet  be  very  good  Christians  ?  Without  all  controversy,  the 
main  inlet  of  all  the  distractions,  confusions,  and  divisions,  of  the 
Christian  world,  has  been  by  adding  other  conditions  of  church- 
communion  than  Christ  has  done. — Would  there  ever  be  the  less 
peace  and  unity  in  a  church,  if  a  diversity  "were  allowed  as  to 
practices  supposed  indifferent?  Yea,  there  would  be  so  much 
more,  as  there  was  a  mutual  forbearance  and  condescension  as  to 
such  things.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  a  unity  of  love  and 
affection,  and  not  a  bare  uniformity  of  practice  and  opinion. — 
There  is  nothing  in  the  primitive  church  more  deserving  our  imi- 
tation than  that  admirable  temper,  moderation,  and  condescension, 
which  was  used  in  it  towards  its  members.  It  was  never  thought 
worth  the  while  to  make  any  standing  laws  for  rites  and  customs 
that  had  no  other  original  but  tradition,  much  less  to  suspend  men 
from  her  communion  for  not  observing  them*. — " 

The  doctor's  proposals  for  an  accommodation  were,  "  1.  That 
nothing  be  imposed  as  necessary  but  what  is  clearly  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God.  2.  That  nothing  be  required  or  determined 
but  what  is  sufficiently  known  to  be  indifferent  in  its  own  nature. 
3.  That  whatever  is  thus  determined  be  in  order  only  to  a  due 
performance  of  what  is  in  general  required  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  part  of  divine  worship  or  ser- 
vice. 4.  That  no  sanctions  be  made,  nor  mulcts  or  penalties  be 
inflicted,  on  such  who  only  dissent  from  the  use  of  some  things 
whose  lawfulness  they  at  present  scruple,  till  sufficient  time  and 
means  be  used  for  their  information  of  the  nature  and  indifferency 
of  these  things.  I  am  sure  (says  the  doctor)  it  is  contrary  to  the 
primitive  practice,  and  the  moderation  then  used,  to  suspend  or 
deprive  men  of  their  ministerial  function  for  not  conforming  in 

*   Irenicum,  p.  8 — 10. 
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habits  and  gestures,  or  the  like.  Lastly,  that  relig-ion  be  not 
clogg-ed  with  ceremonies;  for  when  they  are  multiplied  too  much, 
though  lawful,  they  eat  out  the  heart,  heat,  life,  and  vigour,  of 
Christianity*. — "  If  the  doctor  had  steadily  adhered  to  those 
principles,  he  could  hardly  have  subscribed  the  act  of  uniformity 
next  year,  much  less  have  written  so  warmly  against  the  dis- 
senters, as  he  did  twenty  years  afterwardf.  But  all  he  could  say 
or  do  at  present  availed  nothing,  the  Presbyterians  were  in  dis- 
grace, and  nothing  could  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  fury  that  was 
now  coming  upon  them. 

[In  the  year  1660,  April  25,  died,  when  the  king  designed  to  ad- 
vance him  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  the  learned  Dr.  Henry  Ham- 
mond. In  addition  to  the  short  account  given  of  him  by  Mr.  Neal, 
in  a  former  volume,  some  other  particulars  may  be  subjoined 
here.  He  was  born  18th  August,  1605,  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey; 
and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Hammond,  a  physician. 
He  received  his  grammar-learning  at  Eton-school,  and  in  1618 
was  sent  to  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow  in  July  1625,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1629.  The 
rectory  of  Penshurst  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester  in  1633.  In  1640,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  members 
of  the  convocation;  in  1643  made  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  and 
the  same  year  was  named  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  but 
never  sat  amongst  them.  He  was  distinguished  in  his  youth  for 
the  sweetness  of  his  carriage,  and,  at  the  times  allowed  for  play, 
would  steal,  from  his  fellows,  into  places  of  privacy  to  pray : — 
omens  of  his  future  pacific  temper  and  eminent  devotion.  When 
he  was  at  the  university  he  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of  the 
day  in  study.  Charles  1.  said,  "  he  was  the  most  natural  orator 
he  had  ever  heard."  He  was  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor ;  and 
was  used  to  say,  that  "  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  and  unchristian 
thing  to  despise  any  one  for  his  poverty,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  sensualities  in  the  world  to  give."  He  gave  it  as  a  rule 
to  his  friends  of  estate  and  quality,  "  to  treat  their  poor  neigh- 
bours with  such  a  cheerfulness,  that  they  might  be  glad  to  have 
met  with  them."  The  alms  of  lending  had  an  eminent  place  in 
his  practice.     He  was    accustomed  strongly  to   recommend    to 

•  Irenicum,  p.  66,  67. 

j-  "  If  Mr.  Neal  (says  Dr.  Grey)  would  allow  a  man  to  retract  his  mistakes 
upon  discovering  them,  he  would  not  find  fault  with  bishop  Stillingfleet."  He 
then  quotes  the  bishop's  apology  for  his  conduct,  from  the  preface  to  the  Unrea- 
sonableness of  Separation.  "  If  any  thing  in  the  following  treatise  be  found  dif- 
ferent from  the  sense  of  that  book,  1  entreat  them  to  allow  me  that,  which  I  liear- 
tily  wish  to  them,  that  in  twenty  years'  time,  we  may  arrive  to  such  maturity  of 
thoughts,  as  to  see  reason  to  change  our  opinion  of  some  things,  and  I  wish  I 
had  not  cause  to  add,  of  some  persons."  But  notwithstanding  tlie  force  of  the 
bishop's  plea,  it  will  not,  I  conceive,  be  deemed  a  fortunate  or  honourable  change, 
if  a  man's  views  and  spirit,  instead  of  enlarging  and  becoming  more  liberal,  are 
contracted  and  grow  narrow  and  partial  ;  if,  instead  of  being  the  advocate  for 
generous  and  conciliating,  measures,  he  should  argue  for  oppression  and  intole- 
rance  Ed.  "  , 
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Others,  "to  be  always  furnished  with  something  to  do,"  as  the 
best  expedient  both  for  innocence  and  pleasure.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  his  studies,  he  would  never  suffer  any  body  to  wait,  that 
came  to  speak  to  him :  and  to  the  poor  he  came  with  peculiar 
alacrity.     British  Biography,  vol.  v.  p.  219.  225. — Ed.] 

The  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord-chancellor,  was  prime-minister, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  king's  councils.  The  year  [1661]  began 
with  new  scenes  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  occasioned  by  the 
king's  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  which  was  consum- 
mated April  30.  The  match  was  promoted  by  general  Monk 
and  lord  Clarendon,  if,  according  to  the  Oxford  historian,  the 
latter  was  not  the  first  mover  of  it  *.  And  it  was  reckoned  very 
strange,  that  a  Protestant  chancellor  should  advise  the  king  to  a 
Popish  princess,  when  a  Catholic  king  proposed  at  the  same  time 
a  Protestant  consort.  But  his  lordship  had  farther  views ;  for  it 
was  generally  talked  among  the  merchants,  that  the  infanta 
could  have  no  children,  in  which  case  the  chancellor''s  daughter, 
who  had  been  privately  married  to  the  king's  brother,  must  suc- 
ceed, and  her  issue  by  the  duke  of  York  become  heirs  to  the 
throne ;  which  happened  accordingly  in  the  persons  of  queen 
Mary  II.  and  queen  Anne.  Such  were  the  aspiring  views  of  this 
great  man,  which,  together  with  his  haughty  behaviour,  in  the 
end  proved  his  ruin. 

The  convention-parliament  being  dissolved,  a  new  one  was 
elected,  and  summoned  to  meet  May  8.  The  house  of  commons, 
by  the  interest  of  the  court-party  f,  had  a  considerable  majority 
of  such  as  were  zealous  enemies  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  abet- 
tors of  the  principles  of  archbishop  Laud  ;  many  of  whom,  having 
impaired  their  fortunes  in  the   late  wars,  became  tools  of  the 

*  Dr.  Grey  observes,  that  Mr.  Neal  antedates  this  marriage  somewhat  above  a 
year;  the  king  met  the  infanta  at  Portsmouth  the  21st  of  May,  1662,  and  was 
then  privately  married  to  her  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London.  The  doctor,  on 
the  authority  of  Echard,  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  imputation  which  lies  on 
lord  Clarendon  of  being  the  promoter,  if  not  the  first  mover,  of  this  marriage. 
Mr.  Neal  is  supported  in  his  representation  of  the  affair  by  the  testimony  of  sir 
John  Reresby,  who  says,  "It  is  well  known,  that  the  lord-chancellor  had  the 
blame  of  this  unfruitful  match."  He  adds,  that  the  queen  was  said  to  have  had  a 
constant  fluor  upon  her,  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  conception.  Though, 
on  this  occasion  (says  sir  John),  every  thing  was  gay,  and  splendid,  and  profusely 
joyful,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  the  king  was  not  excessively  charmed  with  his 
new  bride,  who  was  a  very  little  woman,  with  a  pretty  tolerable  face.  She  neither 
in  person  or  manners  had  any  one  article  to  stand  in  competition  with  the  charms 
of  the  countess  of  Castlemain,  afterward  dutchess  of  Cleveland,  the  finest  woman 
of  her  age."     Memoirs,  p.  9,  10. — Ed.  ' 

t  There  were  only  fifty-six  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party  returned,  not- 
withstanding their  great  interest  in  almost  all  the  corporations.  But  in  the  inter- 
val, between  the  tvTO  parliaments,  the  court-party  had  been  active  ;  and  the  hints 
given  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament  by  the  chancellor,  had  great  weight. 
He  recommended  that  "  such  persons  should  be  returned  as  were  not  likely  to 
oppose  the  king,  but  had  already  served  him,  and  were  likely  to  serve  him  with 
their  whole  heart,  and  to  gratify  him  in  all  his  desires."— Secret  History  of  the 
Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  171  and  406.  — Had  the  people  been 
alive  to  a  just  sense  of  the  design  of  representation  and  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution,  they  would  have  received  these  hints  with  indignant  contempt. — Ed. 
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ministry  in  all  their  arbitrary  and  violent  measures.  The  court 
kept  above  one  hundred  of  them  in  constant  pay,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  the  club  of  voters,  and  received  large  sums  of  money 
out  of  the  exchequer,  till  they  had  almost  subverted  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  then,  because  they  would  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
what  they  had  unadvisedly  begun,  they  were  disbanded. 

The  king  acquainted  the  houses  at  the  opening  of  the  session  *, 
that  "  he  valued  himself  much  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  upon 
making  good  whatsoever  he  had  promised  to  his  subjects  f ."  But 
the  chancellor,  who  commented  upon  the  king"'s  speech,  spoke  a 
different  language,  and  told  the  house,  "  that  there  were  a  sort  of 
patients  in  the  kingdom  that  deserved  their  utmost  severity,  and 
none  of  their  lenity ;  these  were  the  seditious  preachers,  who 
coidd  not  be  contented  to  be  dispensed  with  for  their  full  obedi- 
ence to  some  laws  established,  without  reproaching  and  inveigh- 
ing against  those  laws,  how  established  soever,  who  tell  their 
auditories,  that  when  the  apostle  bid  them  stand  to  their  liberties 
he  bid  them  stand  to  their  arms,  and  who  by  repeating  the  very 
expressions  and  teaching  the  very  doctrines  they  set  on  foot  in 
the  year  16-40,  sufficiently  declare  that  they  have  no  mind  that 
twenty  years  should  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  we  have  under- 
gone. What  good  Christians  can  think,  without  horror,  of  these 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  by  their  function  should  be  messen- 
gers of  peace,  but  are  in  their  practice  only  the  trumpets  of  war, 
and  incendiaries  towards  rebellion  ? — And  if  the  persons  and 
place  can  aggravate  their  offence,  so  no  doubt  it  does  before 
God  and  man.  Methinks  the  preaching  rebellion  and  treason 
out  of  the  pulpit,  should  be  as  much  worse  than  advancing  it  in 
the  market,  as  poisoning  a  man  at  a  communion  would  be  worse 
than  killing  him  at  a  tavern." — His  lordship  concludes  thus :  "  If 
you  do  not  provide  for  the  thorough  quenching  these  firebrands ; 
lung,  lords,  and  commons,  shall  be  the  meaner  subjects,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  will  be  kindled  in  a  general  flame  %."  This  was 
a  home-thrust  at  the  Presbyterians ;  the  chancellor  did  not  ex- 
plain himself  upon  the  authors  of  these  seditious  sermons,  his 
design  being  not  to  accuse  particular  persons,  but  to  obtain  a 
general  order  which  might  suppress  all  teachers  who  were  not  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  the  parliament  was  prepared  to  run 
blindfold  into  all  the  court-measures ;  for  in  this  session  the 
militia  was  given  absolutely  to  the  king — the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  was  declared  void  and  illegal — the  act  for  disabling  per- 
sons in  holy  orders  to  exercise  tempoi'al  jurisdiction  was  repealed — 
the  bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats  in  parliament — the  old 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  revived  by  the  repeedof  the  17th  of 

*  The  king  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  open  the  session,  with  almost  as 
much  pomp  and  splendour  as  had  been  displayed  on  the  coronation-day  ;  and, 
says  my  author,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  dazzle  the  mob,  and  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  very  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of  regal  government. 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.'407,  note. — Ed. 

t  Rennet's  Chron,  p.  434.  X  Ibid.  p.  510,  511.^ 
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Charles  I.  except  the  oath.e.r  officio— and  it  was  made  a  premu- 
iiire  to  call  the  king  a  Papist*. 

The  storm  was  all  this  while  gathering  very  black  over  the 
Presbyterians ;  for  when  the  parliament  met  a  second  time, 
November  20,  the  king  complimented  the  bishops,  who  appeared 
now  again  in  their  places  among  the  peers,  and  observed  in  his 
speech,  that  it  was  a  felicity  he  had  much  desired  to  see,  as  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  restore  the  old  constitution.  He  then 
spoke  the  language  of  the  chancellor,  and  told  the  commons, 
"  that  there  were  many  M'icked  instruments  w-ho  laboured  night 
and  day  to  disturb  the  public  peace. — That  it  was  worthy  of  their 
care  to  provide  proper  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  that  kind ; 
that  if  they  found  new  diseases  they  must  find  new  remedies. 
That  the  difficulties  Mdiich  concerned  religion  were  too  hard  for 
him,  and  therefore  he  recommended  them  to  their  care  and  deli- 
beration who  could  best  provide  for  them."  The  tendency  of 
this  speech  was  to  make  way  for  breaking  through  the  Breda 
declaration,  and  to  furnish  the  parliament  with  a  pretence  for 
treating  the  Nonconformists  with  rigour,  to  which  they  were 
themselves  too  well  inclined. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  conference  between  the  two  houses, 
affirmed  positively,  that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  it  was  disconcerted  in  the 
city,  it  was  carried  on  in  divers  counties ;  a  committee  was  there^ 
fore  appointed  to  incjuire  into  the  truth  of  the  report;  but  after 
all  their  examinations  not  one  single  person  was  convicted,  or  so 
much  as  prosecuted  for  itf.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  fasten 
some  treasonable  designs  on  the  Presbyterians;  letters  were  sent 
from  unknown  hands  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  intimating  the  project  of  a  general  insurrection, 
in  which  their  friends  were  concerned,  and  desiring  them  to  com- 
municate it  to  certain  persons  in  their  neighbourhood,  whom  they 
name  in  their  letters,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  time  and  place. 
A  letter  of  this  kind  was  directed  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sparry,  in 
Worcestershire,  desiring  him  and  captain  Yarrington  to  be  ready 
with  money ;  and  to  acquaint  Mr.  Oatland  and  Mr.  Baxter  with 
the  design.  This,  with  a  packet  of  the  same  kind,  was  said  to  be 
left  under  a  hedge  by  a  Scots  pedlar ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 

*  To  Mr.  Neal's  detail  of  the  acts  of  this  session,  it  should  be  added,  tliat  the 
commons  voted,  that  all  their  members  should  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  prescribed  liturgy,  before  a  certain  day,  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  This  was 
intended  as  a  test  of  their  religious  sincerity.  Besides  repealing  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  they  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of  all  the  courts  and  places  where  it 
was  recorded,  and  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  To  the  same  sentence 
were  doomed  all  acts,  ordinances,  or  engagements,  which  had  been  dictated  by  a 
republican  spirit  during  the  late  times.  And  they  enervated  the  right  of  petitioning 
by  various  restrictions  ;  limiting  the  number  of  signatures  to  twenty,  unless  with 
the  sanction  of  three  justices,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  ;  and  of  those 
who  should  present  a  petition  to  the  king  or  either  house  of  parliament  to  ten 
persons,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100/.  and  three  months'  imprisonment. 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  412 — 414 Ed. 

t  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  ()02. 
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found,  tliey  were  carried  to  sir  J.  Paekington,  who  immediately 
committed  Sparry,  Oatland,  and  Yarrington,  to  prison.  The 
militia  of  the  county  was  raised,  and  the  city  of  Worcester  put 
into  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  the  sham  was  so  notorious,  that  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  though  a  Papist,  was  asliamed  of  it ;  and  after 
some  time  the  prisoners,  for  want  of  evidence,  were  released. 
The  members  for  Oxfordshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
informed  the  commons,  that  they  had  rumours  of  the  like  conspi- 
racies in  their  counties.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  that  many  were 
taken  up,  but  none  tried ;  that  this  was  done  to  fasten  an  odium 
on  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  help  to  carry  the  penal  laws  through 
the  house ;  and  there  were  appearances  of  foul  dealing  (says  he) 
among  the  fiei'cer  sort."  Mr.  Locke  adds,  that  the  reports  of  a 
general  insurrection  were  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  by  the 
very  persons  who  invented  them ;  and  though  lord  Clarendon 
could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  farce,  he  kept  it  on  foot  to 
facilitate  passing  the  severe  laws  that  were  now  coming  upon  the 
carpet  *.  The  government  could  not  with  decency  attack  the 
Nonconformists  purely  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  the  declaration 
from  Breda  was  too  express  on  that  article  ;  they  were  therefore 
to  be  charged  with  raising  disturbances  in  the  state.  But  supposing 
the  fact  to  be  true,  that  some  few  malecontents  had  been  sedi- 
tiously disposed,  which  yet  was  never  made  out,  what  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  it  should  be  charged  upon  the  principles  of  a 
whole  body  of  men,  who  were  unquestionably  willing  to  be 
quiet? 

It  was  nevertheless  on  this  base  and  dishonourable  suggestion, 
that  the  first  penal  law  which  passed  against  the  Non-conformists 
this  session  was  foundedf,  entitled, 

"  An  act  for  the  well-governing  and  regulating  corporations  ;" 
which  enacts,  "  that  within  the  several  cities,  corporations,  bo- 
roughs, cinque-ports,  and  other  port-towns  within  the  kingdom 
of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  all  mayors,  aldermen,  recorders,  bailiffs,  town-clerks, 
common-council-men,  and  other  persons  bearing  any  office  or 
offices  of  magistracy,  or  places,  or  trusts,  or  other  employment, 
relating  to  or  concerning  the  government  of  the  said  respective 
cities,  corporations,  and  boroughs,  and  cinque-por;s,  and  their 
members,  and  other  port-towns,  shall  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  this  oath  following : 

"  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  and  believe,  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the  king;  and  that 
I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  au- 
thority against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned 
by  him|."* 

*   Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  627.  f  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  602. 

X  "  One  would  suppose  (it  has  been  well  remarked),  that  the  parliament,  who 
prescribed  such  an  oath,  must  have  been  as  near-sighted  and  as  stupid  as  they  were 
servile  and  corrupt.    Such  a  maxim  of  nonresistance  to  the  king,  on  any  pretence, 

G   2 
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"  They  shall  also  subscribe  the  following"  declaration : 

" '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that  there  lies  no  obligation  upon  me 
from  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  that  the  same  was  an 
unlawful  oath  imposed  on  the  subject  against  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom.' 

"  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  elected  or  chosen  into  any  of  the 
offices  or  places  aforesaid,  that  shall  not  have,  Avithin  one  year 
next  before  such  election  or  choice,  taken  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  that  every  person  so  elected  shall  take  the  aforesaid  oaths, 
and  subscribe  the  said  declaration  at  the  same  time  when  the  oath 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  said  places  and  offices  shall  be  re- 
spectively administered."" 

Thus  all  Nonconformists  were  turned  out  of  all  the  branches 
of  magistracy  at  once,  and  rendered  incapable  of  serving  their 
country  in  the  offices  of  a  common-council-man,  or  a  burgess  or 
bailiff  of  the  smallest  corporation.  The  oath  imposed  in  this  act 
robbed  them  of  their  right  as  subjects.  Mr.  Echard  confesses 
that  it  seems  at  once  to  give  up  the  whole  constitution ;  and  no 
wonder,  Sciys  he,  if  many  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  on  the 
account  of  this  act,  espoused  a  doctrine  which,  if  rigidly  taken, 
was  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  the  great  deliverance  afterward. 
Mr.  Rapin  adds*,  that  to  say  that  it  is  not  lawful  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever  to  resist  the  king,  is,  properly  speaking,  to  deliver 
up  the  liberties  of  the  nation  into  his  hands.  The  high  church- 
men had  then  elevated  ideas  of  the  royal  authority.  But  even 
this  parliament  did  not  think  fit  afterward  to  admit  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  their  own  maxim.s. 

Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  employed  during  this  and 
the  following  year,  to  visit  the  several  corporations  in  England, 
and  to  turn  out  of  office  such  as  were  in  the  least  suspected;  who 
executed  their  commissions  with  so  much  rigour,  that  the  corpo- 
rations had  not  one  member  left,  who  was  not  entirely  devoted  to 
the  kins:  and  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SAVOY,  TO  THE  ACT  OF 
UNIFORMITY.     1G6I. 

According  to  his  majesty's  declaration  of  October  25,  1660, 
concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs,  twelve  bishops-f*  and  nine  assist- 

was  directlj'  subversive  of  their  own  consequence  as  well  as  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle  might  be  carried,  was  put  to  the 
proof  by  James  II.,  but  the  people  of  England  rent  asunder  the  chains  which  had 
been  forged  for  them  by  their  pertidious  representatives."  Secret  History  of  the 
Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  428,  note. — Ed. 

*   Vol.  2.  p.  628. 

t  Dr.  Nichols  reckons  twelve  bishops,  but  has  left  out  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
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ants  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  as  many  ministers  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  to 
assemble  at  the  bishop  of  London's  lodgings  at  the  Savoy,  "  to 
review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  comparing  it  with  the  most 
ancient  and  purest  liturgies ;  and  to  take  into  their  serious  and 
grave  considerations  the  several  directions  and  rules,  forms  of 
prayer,  and  things  in  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
tained, and  to  advise  and  consult  upon  the  same,  and  the  several 
objections  and  exceptions  which  shall  now  be  raised  against  the 
same;  and  if  occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  aad  necessary 
alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments,  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  giving  satisfaction  to  tender 
consciences,  and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  churches  under  his  majesty's  government  and  direction." 
They  were  to  continue  four  months  from  the  25th  of  March, 
1661,  and  then  present  the  result  of  their  conferences  to  his  ma- 
jesty under  their  several  hands. 

The  names  of  the  episcopal  divines  on  the  side  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  Savoy  conference  were, 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Accepted  Frewea,  archbishop  of  York 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  Londoa 
Dr.  John  Cosins,  bishop  of  Durham 
Dr.  John  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester 
Dr.  Henry  King,  bishop  of  Chichester 
Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of  Sarum 
Dr.  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester 
Dr.  Robert  Saunderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln 
Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  bishop  of  Peterborough 
Dr.  Bryan  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester 
Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  bishop  of  Carlisle 
Dr.  John  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter. 

Their  Assistants. 
John  Earle,  D.D.    dean  of  Westminster      John  Pearson,  D.D. 
Peter  Heylin,  D.D.  Thomas  Pierce,  D.D. 

John  Hacket,  D.D.  Anthony  Sparrow,  D.D. 

John  Barwick,  D.D.  Herbert  Thorndike,  B.D. 

Peter  Gunning,  D.D. 

The  names  of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  or  those  who  were  for 
alterations  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  at  the  Savoy  confer- 
ence, were. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.M.  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge 

John  Conant,  D.D.  Reg.  Prof.  Oxon 

William  Spurstow,  D.D.  vicar,  Hackney 

John  Wallis,  D.D.  Sav.  Prof.  Geom. 

Thomas  Manton,  D.D.  master  of  Covent-garden 

Edmund  Calamy,  B.D.  of  Aldermanbury 

Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  clerk,  late  of  Kidderminster 

Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  clerk  of  St.  Faith's 

Mr.  Thomas  Case,  clerk,  rector  of  St.  Giles 

Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  clerk,  of  St.  Bene't  Fink. 

Mr.  Matth.  Newcomen,  clerk,  of  Dedham. 

and  named  Edward  bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Kennet  names  thirteen  bishops, 
amongst  whom  are  the  bishops  of  Chichester  and  Norwich.  Dr.  Grey's  Examina- 
tion, vol.  3.  p.  308.— Ed. 
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Their  Assistants. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Horton,  D.D.  The  Rev.  John  Collins,  D.D. 

Thomas  Jacomb,  D.D.  Benj.  Woodbridge,  B.D. 

William  Bates,  D.D.  Mr.  John  Rawlinson,  clerk 

William  Cooper,  D.D.  Mr.  Wm  Drake,  clerk. 

John  Lightfoot,  D.D. 

When  the  commissioners*  were  assembled  the  first  time  April 
15,  the  Archbishop  of  York  stood  up  and  said,  he  knew  little 
of  the  business  they  were  met  about,  and  therefore  referred 
it  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Presbyterians  having  desired  this  conference,  they  [the 
bishops]  should  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing  till  the  others  had 
brought  in  all  their  exceptions  and  complaints  against  the  liturgy 
in  writing,  with  their  additional  forms  and  amendmentsf.  The 
Presbyterians  humbly  moved  for  a  conference  according  to  the 
words  of  the  commission,  but  the  bishop  of  London  insisting 
peremptorily  upon  his  own  method,  the  others  consented  to  bring 
in  their  exceptions  at  one  time,  and  their  additions  at  another. 
For  this  purpose  bishop  Reynolds,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Presbyterian  party,  met  from  day  to  day  to  collect  their  ex- 
ceptionsj;  but  the  additions,  or  drawing  up  a  new  form,  was  in- 
trusted with  Mr.  Baxter  alone.  "  Bishop  Sheldon  saw  well 
enough  (says  Burnet  §)  what  the  effect  would  be  of  obliging 
them  to  make  all  their  demands  at  once,  that  the  number  would 
raise  a  mighty  outcry  against  them  as  a  people  that  could  never 
be  satisfied."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterians  were  di- 
vided in  their  sentiments ;  some  were  for  insisting  only  on  a  few 
important  things,  reckoning  that  if  they  were  gained,  and  a 
union  followed,  it  might  be  easier  to  obtain  others  afterward. 
But  the  majority,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Baxter,  were  for  ex- 
tending their  desires  to  the  utmost,  and  thought  themselves 
bound  by  the  words  of  the  commission  to  offer  every  thing  they 
thought  might  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  without  con- 
sidering what  an  aspect  this  would  have  with  the  world,  or  what 
influence  their  numerous  demands  might  have  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  now  their  superiors  in  numbers  and  strength  ||, 

*  "  Though  the  Baptists  in  England  were  at  this  time  very  numerous,  and  as 
famous  men  amongst  them  for  learning  and  piety  as  most  in'the  commission  ;  yet  no 
regard  was  had  to  their  case,  nor  any  one  of  that  persuasion  appointed  to  have  any 
share  in  it.  They  did  not  design  to  reform  so  far  ;  for  if  they  could  but  bring  the 
Presbyterian  party  in,  which  was  the  most  numerous  of  the  dissenters,  that  might 
be  sufficient  to  secure  their  power  ;  though,  by  the  consequence  of  this  proceeding, 
it  seems  probable  there  was  no  design  of  reformation  ;  but  only  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people,  till  they  could  gain  time."     Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  84,  85. — Ed. 

t  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  305.  X  Ibid.  p.  306.  §  P.  262. 

II  "  This  (observes  a  late  writer)  was  precisely  what  the  advocates  for  persecution 
desired  :  they  could  say,  that  the  king  had  taken  every  step,  which  the  best  policy 
and  the  tenderest  concern  for  the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects  could  suggest,  to 
gain  over  and  compose  the  jarring  sects  into  a  system  of  perfect  harmony,  but  that 
all  his  wise  and  benevolent  endeavours  were  defeated  by  the  wilful  obstinacy  and 
perverseness  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  and  that  he  must  therefore  now  pursue  such 
measures  as  the  safety  both  of  the  church  and  state  required."  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  341),  350.— Ed. 
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but  when  they  were  put  in  mind  that  the  king's  commission  gave 
them  no  power  to  alter  the  government  of  the  church,  nor  to 
insist  upon  archbishop  Usher's  model,  nor  so  much  as  to  cUiim 
the  concessions  of  his  majesty's  late  declaration,  they  were  quite 
heartless;  for  they  were  now  convinced  that  all  they  were  to  ex- 
pect was  a  few  amendments  in  the  liturgy  and  Common  Prayer- 
book.  This  was  concluded  beforehand  at  court,  and  nothing 
more  intended  than  to  drop  the  Presbyterians  with  a  show  of 
decency. 

The  ministers  were  under  this  farther  hardship,  that  they  were 
to  transact  for  a  body  of  men  from  whom  they  had  no  power,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  obliged  to  abide  by  their  decisions;  they 
told  the  king  and  the  prime-minister,  that  they  should  be  glad  to 
consult  their  absent  brethren,  and  receive  from  them  a  commis- 
sion in  form,  but  this  was  denied,  and  they  were  required  to  give 
in  their  own  sense  of  things,  to  which  they  consented,  provided 
the  bishops  at  the  same  time  would  bring  in  their  concessions  ; 
but  these  being  content  to  abide  by  the  liturgy  as  it  then  stood, 
had  nothing  to  offer,  nor  would  they  admit  of  any  alterations  but 
what  the  Presbyterians  should  make  appear  to  be  necessary. 
With  this  dark  and  melancholy  prospect  the  conference  was 
opened*.  It  would  interrupt  the  course  of  this  history  too  much, 
to  insert  all  the  exceptions  of  the  Presbyterians  to  the  present 
liturgy,  and  the  papers  which  passed  between  the  commissioners, 
with  the  letter  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  the  archbishop  and 
bishops,  and  the  report  they  made  of  the  whole  to  the  king.  I 
shall  only  take  notice  in  this  place,  that,  instead  of  drawing  up  a 
few  supplemental  forms,  and  making  some  amendments  to  the 
old  liturgy,  Mr.  Baxter  composed  an  entire  new  one  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which  he  called  the  reformed  liturgy;  not 
with  a  design  entirely  to  set  aside  the  old  one,  but  to  give  men 
liberty  to  use  either  as  they  approved.  It  was  drawn  up  in  a 
short  compass  of  time,  and  after  it  had  been  examined,  and  ap- 
proved by  his  brethren,  was  presented  to  the  bishops  in  the  con- 
ference, together  with  their  exceptions  to  the  old  liturgy.  This 
gave  great  offence,  as  presuming  that  a  liturgy  drawn  up  by  a 
single  hand  in  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  preferred,  or  stand  in 
competition  with  one  which  had  been  received  in  the  church  for 
a  whole  century.  Besides,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  commis- 
sion and  the  bishops'  declaration  of  varying  no  farther  from  the 
old  standard  than  should  appear  to  be  necessary;  and  therefore 
the  reformed  liturgy,  as  it  was  called,  was  rejected  at  once  with- 
out being  examined. 

When  the  Presbyterians  brought  in  their  exceptions  to  the 
liturgy,  they  presented  at  the  same  time  a  petition  for  peace, 

*  N.  B.  All  the  papers  relating  to  the  conference  at  the  Savoy  are  collected  in  a 
book,  entitled,  "The  History  of  the  Nonconformity,"  as  it  was  argued  and  stated 
by  commissioners  on  both  sides  appointed  by  his  majesty  king  Charles  II.  in  the 
year  1661.    Octavo,  second  edit.  1708. 
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beseeching  the  bishops  to  yield  to  their  amendments ;  to  free 
them  from  the  subscriptions  and  oaths  in  his  majesty's  late  de- 
claration, and  not  to  insist  upon  the  reordination  of  those  who 
had  been  ordained  without  a  diocesan  bishop,  nor  upon  the  sur- 
plice, the  cross  in  baptism,  and  other  indifferent  ceremonies ;  for 
this  purpose  they  make  use  of  various  motives  and  arguments, 
sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  influence  all  who  had  any  concern 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  bishops 
gave  a  particular  answer  to  these  exceptions ;  to  which  the  Pres- 
byterians made  such  a  reply  as,  in  the  opinion  of  their  adver- 
saries, shewed  them  to  be  men  of  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  church  ;  however,  the  bishops  would  indulge 
nothing  to  their  prejudices;  upon  which  they  sent  them  a  large 
expostulatory  letter,  wherein,  after  having  repeated  their  objec- 
tions, they  lay  the  wounds  of  the  church  at  their  door. 

The  term  for  the  treaty  being  almost  spun  out  in  a  paper  con- 
troversy *,  about  ten  days  before  the  commission  expired,  a 
disputation  was  agreed  on,  to  argue  the  necessity  of  alterations 
in  the  present  liturgy  f.  Three  of  each  party  were  chosen  to 
manage  the  argument ;  Dr.  Pearson,  Gunning,  and  Sparrow,  on 
one  side;  and  Dr.  Bates,  Jacomb,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  on  the  other. 
The  rest  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw  if  they  pleased.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  opponent,  and  began  to  prove  the  sinfulness  of  impo- 
sitions ;  but  through  want  of  order,  frequent  interruptions,  and 
personal  reflections,  the  dispute  issued  in  nothing ;  a  number  of 
young  divines  interrupting  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
laughing  them  to  scorn.  At  length  bishop  Cosins  produced  a 
paper:}:,  containing  an  expedient  to  shorten  the  debate,  which 
was,  to  put  the  ministers  on  distinguishing  between  those  things 
which  they  charged  as  sinful,  and  those  which  were  only  inexpe- 
dient. The  three  disputants  on  the  ministers'  side  were  desired 
to  draw  up  an  answer  to  this  paper,  which  they  did,  and  charged 
the  rubric  and  injunctions  of  the  church  with  eight  things  flatly 
sinful,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  §. 

1.  That  no  minister  be  admitted  to  baptize  without  using  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

2.  That  no  minister  be  admitted  to  officiate  without  wearing  a 
surplice. 

3.  That  none  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  without  he 
receive  it  kneeling. 

4.  That  ministers  be  obliged  to  pronounce  all  baptized  persons 

*  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  many  points,  connected  with  the  doctrine 
and  manner  of  baptism,  came  into  discussion  :  such  as,  the  right  of  tlie  children  of 
Heathens,  or  of  the  excommunicated,  to  baptism ;  the  efficacy  of  children's  bap- 
tism ;  the  qualifications  for  this  ordinance  ;  the  use  of  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  other  questions  :  the  debate  on  which,  it  is  said, 
contributed  much  to  encourage  and  promote  what  was  called  Anabaptism.  Crosby's 
History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  2.  p.  85,  86.— Ed, 

t  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  337.  +  Rennet's  Chronicle,  p.  504. 

§    Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  341. 
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regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  w^hether  they  be  the  children  of 
Christians  or  not- 

5.  Tliat  ministers  be  obliged  to  deliver  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  unfit  both  in  health  and  sickness, 
and  that,  by  personal  application,  putting"  it  into  their  hands,  even 
those  who  are  forced  to  receive  it  against  their  wills,  through 
consciousness  of  their  impenitency. 

6.  That  ministers  are  obliged  to  absolve  the  unfit,  and  that  in 
absolute  expressions. 

7.  That  ministers  are  forced  to  give  thanks  for  all  whom  they 
bury,  as  brethren  whom  God  has  taken  to  himself. 

8.  That  none  may  be  preachers  who  do  not  subscribe,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  book  of  ordination, 
and  the  thirty-nine  articles,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  :, 

After  a  great  deal  of  loose  discourse  it  was  agreed  to  debate 
the  third  article,  of  denying  the  communion  to  such  as  could  not 
kneel.  The  ministers  proved  their  assertion  thus,  that  it  was 
denying  the  sacrament  to  such  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  commanded 
us  to  receive;  llom.  xiv.  1 — 3;  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faitii 
receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations :  one  believes  he  may 
eat  all  things ;  another,  that  is  weak,  eateth  herbs :  let  not  him 
that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him  that 
eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth,  for  God  has  received  him." 
The  episcopal  divines  would  not  understand  this  of  the  commu- 
nion. They  also  distinguished  between  things  lawful  in  them- 
selves, and  things  both  lawful  in  themselves  and  required  by  law- 
ful authority.  In  the  former  case  they  admit  a  libertj'-,  but  the 
latter  being  enjoined  by  authority  become  necessary.  The  mi- 
nisters replied,  that  things  about  which  there  is  to  be  a  forbear- 
ance ought  not  to  be  enjoined  by  authority,  and  made  necessary; 
and  for  governors  to  reject  men  by  this  rule  is  to  defeat  the  apos- 
tle's reasoning,  and  so  contradict  the  law  of  God.  But  when 
Dr.  Gunning  had  read  certain  citations*  and  authorities  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  bishop  Cosins  the  moderator  called 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  doctors,  and  put  the  question, 
"  All  you  that  think  Dr.  Gunning  has  proved  that  Romans  xiv. 
speaketh  not  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  say  Aye."  Upon  which 
there  was  a  general  cry  among  the  hearers.  Aye,  aye ;  the 
episcopal  divines  having  great  nimibers  of  their  party  in  the 
hall;  whereas  the  ministers  had  not  above  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen and  scholars  who  had  the  courage  to  appear  with  them. 
Nevertheless  they  maintained  their  point,  and,  as  bishop  Bur- 
net observes,  insisted  upon  it,  that  a  "  law  which  excludes  all 
from  the  sacrament  who  dare  not  kneel,  was  unlawful,  as  it 
was  a  limitation  in  point  of  communion  put  upon  the  laws  of 
Christ,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  condition  of  those  that  have  a 
right  to  it." 

*  Kennet's  Chronicle,  p.  506. 
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At  length  the  episcopal  divines  became  opponents  upon  the 
same  question,  and  argued  thus :  "  That  command  which  enjoins 
only  an  act  in  itself  lawful,  is  not  sinful."  Which  Mr.  Baxter 
denied.  They  then  added,  "  That  command  which  enjoins  only 
an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  or  circumstance  unlaw- 
ful, is  not  sinful."  This  also  Mr.  Baxter  denied.  They  then 
advanced  farther.  "  That  command  which  enjoins  only  an  act 
in  itself  lawful,  and  no  other  act  whereby  an  unjust  penalty  is 
enjoined,  or  any  circumstance  whence  directly  or  per  accidens 
any  sin  is  consequent  which  the  commander  ought  to  provide 
against,  hath  in  it  all  things  requisite  to  the  lawfuhiess  of  a  com- 
mand, and  particularly  cannot  be  charged  with  enjoining  an  act 
per  accidens  unlawful,  nor  of  commanding  an  act  under  an  unjust 
penalty."  This  also  was  denied,  because,  though  it  does  not 
command  that  which  is  sinful,  it  may  restrain  from  that  which  is 
lawful,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  undue  subjects.  Other  reasons 
were  assigned*  ;  but  the  dispute  broke  off  with  noise  and  confu- 
sion, and  high  reflections  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  dark  and  cloudy 
imagination,  and  his  perplexed,  scholastic,  metaphysical  manner 
of  distinguishing,  which  tended  rather  to  confound  than  to  clear 
up  that  which  was  doubtful ;  and  bishop  Saunderson  being  then 
in  the  chair,  pronounced  that  Dr.  Gunning  had  the  better  of  the 
argument. 

Bishop  Morley  said,  that  Mr.  Baxter's  denying  that  plain  pro- 
position, was  destructive  of  all  authority  human  and  divine;  that 
it  struck  the  church  out  of  all  its  claims  for  making  canons,  and 
for  settling  order  and  discipline;  nay,  that  it  took  away  all  legis- 
lative power  from  the  king  and  parliament,  and  even  from  Ciod 
himself;  for  no  act  can  be  so  good  in  itself,  but  may  lead  to  a  sin 
by  accident;  and  if  to  command  such  an  act  be  a  sin,  then  every 
command  must  be  a  sin. 

Bishop  Burnet  addsf,  "  that  Baxter  and  Gunning  spent  seve- 
ral days  ill  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  a  dispute 
that  could  not  be  brought  to  any  end.  The  bishops  insisted  upon 
the  laws  being  still  in  force ;  to  which  they  would  admit  of  no 
exception,  unless  it  was  proved  that  the  matter  of  them  was  sin- 
ful. They  charged  the  Presbyterians  with  making  a  schism  for 
that  which  they  could  not  prove  to  be  sinful.  They  said  there 
was  no  reason  to  gratify  such  men;  that  one  demand  granted 
would  draw  on  many  more ;  that  all  authority  in  church  and  state 
was  struck  at  by  the  position  they  had  insisted  on,  namely,  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  impose  things  indifferent,  since  these  seemed 
to  be  the  only  matters  in  which  authority  could  iiiterfere." — Thus 
ended  the  disputation. 

From  arguments  the  ministers  descended  to  entreaties,  and 
prayed  the  bishops  to  have  compassion  on  scrupulous  minds,  and 


*  Rennet's  Chronicle,  p.  505.  ^   t  Vol.  1.  p.  264. 
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not  despise  tlieir  weaker  brethren.  If  the  Nonconformists  should 
be  ejected,  they  virged,  that  there  M^ould  not  be  clergymen 
enough  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits;  they  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  peaceable  behaviour  in  the  late  times ;  what  they  had  suf- 
fered for  the  royal  cause,  and  the  great  share  they  had  in  restor- 
ing the  king ;  they  pleaded  his  majesty's  late  declaration,  and 
the  design  of  the  present  conference.  To  all  whicii  the  bishops 
replied,  that  thej^  were  only  commissioned  to  make  such  altera- 
tions in  the  liturgy  as  should  be  necessary,  and  such  as  should  be 
agreed  upon.  The  ministers  replied,  that  the  word  necessary 
must  refer  to  the  satisfying  tender  consciences  ;  but  the  bishops 
insisted,  that  they  saw  no  alterations  necessary,  and  therefore 
were  not  obliged  to  make  any  till  they  could  prove  them  so.  The 
ministers  prayed  them  to  consider  the  ill  consequence  that  might 
follow  upon  a  separation.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose,  their  lord- 
ships were  in  the  saddle,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Baxter, 
would  not  abate  the  smallest  ceremony,  nor  correct  the  grossest 
error,  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  Thus  the  king's  commission 
expired  July  25,  and  the  conferences  ended  without  any  prospect 
of  accommodation. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  conclusion,  that  each  party  might  repre- 
sent to  his  majesty,  that  they  were  all  agreed  upon  the  ends 
of  the  conference,  which  were  the  church's  welfare,  unity,  and 
peace,  but  still  disagreed  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  them. 
The  bishops  thought  they  had  no  occasion  to  represent  their  case 
in  writing;  but  the  Presbyterian  commissioners  met  by  them- 
selves, and  drew  up  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  with  a  peti- 
tion for  that  relief  which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  bishops*. 
They  presented  it  to  the  king  by  bishop  Reynolds,  Dr.  Bates, 
Dr.  Manton,  and  Mr.  Baxterf ;  but  received  no  answer. 

*  Mr.  Crosby  says,  "  he  had  been  informed,  that  when  the  Presbyterians  were 
pleading  hard  for  such  concessions  from  his  majesty  as  they  thought  would  bring 
about  a  union,  the  lord-chancellor  told  them,  his  majesty  had  received  petitions 
from  the  Anabaptists,  who  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  consciences.  At  which  they  were  all  struck  dumb,  and 
remained  in  a  long  silence.''  Mr.  Baxter  places  this  matter  in  another  light  : 
that  petitions  having  been  received  from  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists,  the 
chancellor  proposed  to  add  a  clause  to  the  king's  declaration,  permitting  others, 
besides  the  Presbyterians,  to  meet,  if  they  did  it  peaceably,  for  religious  worship, 
secure  from  molestation  by  any  civil  officer.  On  this  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians, seeing  it  would  operate  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  were  silent  :  till  Mr. 
B'axter,  judging  that  consenting  to  it  would  bring  on  them  the  charge  of  speaking 
for  the  toleration  of  Papists  and  sectaries,  and  that  opposing  it  would  draw  on 
them  the  resentment  of  all  sects  and  parties  as  the  causes  of  their  suft'erings,  said 
"  that  as  they  humbly  thanked  his  majesty  for  his  indulgence  to  themselves,  so 
they  must  distinguish  the  tolerable  parties  from  the  intolerable :  that  for  the 
former  they  craved  favour  aud  lenity  ;  but  that  they  could  not  request  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  latter,  such  as  the  Papists  and  Socinians,  whom  Dr.  Gunning,  speaking 
against  the  sects,  had  then  named."  To  this  his  majesty  said,  "  that  there  were 
laws  enough  against  the  Papists.''  Mr.  Baxter  replied,  "  they  understood  the 
question  to  be,  whether  those  laws  should  be  executed  on  them  or  not."  And  so 
his  majesty  broke  up  the  meeting  of  that  day.  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists, 
vol.  2.  p.  87—89.     Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  277 Ed. 

t  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  366. 
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Before  we  leave  tliis  famous  conference  at  the  Savoy,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  remark  the  behaviour  of  the  commissioners  on 
both  sides,  some  of  whom  seldom  or  never  appeared,  as,  Dr. 
Kino-  bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  IJeylin,  Barwick,  and  Earle*; 
Sheldon  bishop  of  London  came  but  seldom,  though  he,  with 
Henchman  and  Morley,  had  the  chief  management  of  affairsf ; 
others  who  were  present,  but  did  not  much  concern  themselves  in 
the  debate,  as,  Dr.  Frewen  archbishop  of  York;  Lucy  of  St. 
David's ;  Warner  of  Rochester ;  Saunderson  of  Lincoln ;  Laney 
of  Peterborough;  Walton  of  Chester;  Sterne  of  Carlisle;  Dr. 
Hacket  and  Dr.  Sparrow.  On  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  Dr. 
Horton  never  appeared,  nor  Dr.  ])rake,  because  of  a  misnomer 
in  the  commission ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Tuckney,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  were  present  only  once  or  twice. 

Among  the  bishops.  Dr.  Morley  was  the  chief  speaker;  his 
manner  was  vehement,  and  he  was  against  all  abatements.  He 
frequently  interrupted  Mr.  Baxter:]:;  and  when  Dr.  Bates 
said,  "  Pray,  my  lord,  give  him  leave  to  speak,"  he  could  not 
obtain  it. 

Bishop  Cosins  was  there  constantly,  and  though  he  was  in- 
clined to  moderate  measures,  said  some  very  severe  things. 
When  the  ministers  prayed  the  bishops  to  have  some  compassion 
on  their  brethren,  and  not  cast  such  great  numbers  unnecessa- 
rily out  of  the  ministry,  he  replied,  '^  What,  do  you  threaten  us 
with  numbers  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  the  king  would  do  well  to 
make  you  name  them  all."  Again,  when  the  ministers  com- 
plained, that  after  so  many  years'  calamity  the  bishops  would  not 
yield  to  that  which  their  predecessors  offered  them  before  the 
war,  bishop  Cosins  replied,  "  Do  you  threaten  us  then  with  a 
new  war?     It  is  time  for  the  king  to  look  to  you."" 

Bishop  Gauden  often  took  part  with  the  Presbyterian  divines, 
and  was  the  only  moderator  among  the  bishops,  except  bishop 
Reynolds,  who  spoke  much  the  first  day  for  abatements  and  mode- 
ration; but  afterward,  sitting  among  the  bishops,  he  only  spoke 
now  and  then  a  qualifying  word,  though  he  was  heartily  grieved 
for  the  fruitless^  issue  of  the  conference. 

Of  the  disputants,  it  is  said.  Dr.  Pearson,  afterward  bishop  of 
Chester,  disputed  accurately,  soberly,  and  calmly.  The  Presby- 
terian ministers  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  believed,  that  if 
he  had  been  an  umpire  in  the  controversy  his  concessions  would 
have  greatly  relieved  them. 

Dr.  Gunning  was  the  most  forward  speaker,  and  stuck  at 
nothing.  Bishop  Burnet  says  §,  that  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were 
used  by  him  in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  sound 
reasoning ;  that  he  was  unweariedly  active  to  very  little  purpose, 
and  being  very  fond  of  the  Popish  rituals  and  ceremonies,  he  was 
very  much  set  upon  reconciling  the  church  of  England  to  Rome. 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  307.  t  Kennet's  Chronicle,  p.  507. 
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On  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  Dr.  Bates  "and  Manton  be- 
haved with  great  modesty  :  the  most  active  disputant  M^as  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  had  a  very  metaphysical  head  and  fertile  invention, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  ready  men  of  his  time  for  an  argument, 
but  too  eager  and  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions.  Next  to  him 
was  Mr.  Calamy,  who  had  a  great  interest  among  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  city  and  country,  and  for  his  age  and  gravity 
was  respected  as  their  father. 

Among  the  auditors,  Mr.  Baxter  observes*,  there  was  with 
the  bishops  a  crowd  of  young  divines  who  behaved  indecently ; 
but  mentions  only  two  or  three  scholars  and  laymen,  who,  as 
auditors,  came  in  with  the  Presbyterians,  as  Mr.  Miles,  Mr. 
Tillotson,  &c. 

This  Mr.  Tillotson  was  afterward  the  most  reverend  and  learned 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  and 
preachers  of  the  age.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  men- 
tion him  hereafter,  and  therefore,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of 
him  in  this  place.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  1630,  and  received 
his  first  education  among  the  Puritans ;  and  though  he  had  freer 
notions,  he  still  stuck  to  the  strictness  of  life  to  M'luch  he  was 
bred,  and  retained  a  just  value  and  a  due  tenderness  for  men  of 
that  persuasion.  He  was  admitted  student  of  Clare-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  David  Clarkson,  in  the  year 
1647.  He  was  bachelor  of  arts  1650,  and  within  the  compass  of 
a  year  was  elected  fellow.  He.  had  then  a  sweetness  of  temper 
which  he  retained  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  in  those  early  years 
was  respected  as  a  person  of  very  great  parts  and  prudencef.  In 
the  year  1661,  he  continued  a  Nonconformist,  and  has  a  sermon 
in  the  morning  exercises  on  Matt.  vii.  12.  He  appeared  with 
the  Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  disputation  ;  and  though  he  con- 
formed upon  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  he  was  always  inclined 
to  the  Puritans,  never  fond  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  but 
would  dispense  sometimes  with  those  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously submit  to  them.  He  owned  the  dissenters  had  some  plau- 
sible objections  against  the  common-prayer ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  persuaded  men  rather  to  bear  with  the  church,  than  be 
zealous  for  it.  In  the  year  1663,  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory 
of  Keddington  in  Suffolk,  vacant  by  the  nonsubscription  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Fairciough.  Next  year  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  Lin- 
colnVinn,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence's  church  in  London, 
where  his  excellent  sermons,  delivered  in  a  most  graceful  manner, 
drew  the  attention  of  great  numbers  of  the  quality,  and  most  of 
the  divines  and  gentlemen  in  the  city.  In  1669,' he  was  made 
canon  of  Christ-church  in  Canterbury;  and  in  1672,  dean  of  that 
church,  and  residentiary:  but  rose  no  higher  till  the  revolution  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  when  he  was  first  made  clerk  of 
the  closet,  and  then  advanced  at  once  to  the  archbishopric  of 

*  Baxter's  Life,  p.  337.  f  Athen.  Oxon.  p.  968. 
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Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Sancroft  a  nonjuror.  He  was  a 
divine  of  moderate  principles  to  the  last,  and  always  disposed  to 
promote  a  toleration,  and  if  possible  a  comprehension  of  the  dis- 
senters within  the  church.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  second 
Cranmer,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  prelates  that  this,  or  it 
may  be  any  other,  church  ever  produced. 

Various  censures  were  passed  within  doors  upon  the  Savoy 
conference ;  the  Independents  were  disgusted,  because  none  of 
them  were  consulted,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  me  what  con- 
cern they  could  have  in  it,  their  views  being-  only  to  a  toleration, 
not  a  comprehension.  Some  blamed  their  brethren  for  yielding 
too  much,  and  others  thought  they  might  liave  yielded  more ;  but 
■when  they  saw  the  fruitless  end  of  the  treaty,  and  the  papers  that 
were  published,  most  of  them  were  satisfied. — Bishop  Burnet 
says*,  the  conference  did  rather  hurt  than  good,  it  heightened 
the  sharpness  which  was  already  on  people's  minds  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raise  it  higher. — Mr.  Robin- 
son says*f-,  "It  was  notorious  that  the  business  of  the  episcopal 
party  M'as  not  to  consult  the  interest  of  religion,  but  to  cover  a 
political  design,  which  was  too  bad  to  appear  at  first ;  nor  did 
they  mean  to  heal  the  church's  wounds,  so  much  as  to  revenge 
their  own.  When  they  knew  what  the  Presbyterians  scrupled, 
they  said,  now  they  knew  their  minds  they  wouhl  have  matters  so 
fixed  that  not  one  of  that  sort  should  be  able  to  keep  his  living. 
They  did  not  desire,  but  rather  fear,  their  compliance."  Nay, 
so  unacceptable  was  the  publishing  the  papers  relating  to  the 
conference,  that  bishop  Saunderson  and  some  of  his  brethren 
cautioned  their  clergy  against  reading  them.  From  this  time  the 
Presbyterians  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
church  referred  entirely  to  the  convocation  and  paidiament. 

It  had  been  debated  in  council,  whether  there  should  be  a  con- 
vocation while  the  conference  at  the  Savoy  Avas  depending;  but 
at  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Heylin  and  others,  the  court  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  consent  that  there  should;  and  such  care  was  taken 
in  the  choice  of  members,  as  bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  every 
thing  went  among  them  as  was  directed  by  bishop  Sheldon  and 
Morley.  If  a  convocation  had  been  holden  with  the  convention- 
parliament,  the  majority  would  have  been  against  the  hierarchy ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  they  were  otherwise  now,  when  some 
hundreds  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  were  in  possession  of 
sequestered  livings,  had  been  dispossessed ;  and  the  necessity  of 
ordination  by  a  bishop  being  urged  upon  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  presbyters  only,  great  numbers  were  denied  their  votes 
in  elections.  Nevertheless,  the  Presbyterian  interest  carried  it  in 
London  for  Mr.  Baxter  and  Calamy  by  three  voices;  but  the 
bishop  of  London,  having  a  power  of  choosing  two  out  of  four,  or 
four  out  of  six,  within  a  certain  circuit,  left  them  both  out ;  by 

*  Page  265.  f  Answer  to  Bennet,  of  Liturgies,  p.  382. 
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which  means  the  city  of  London  had  no  clerks  in  the  convocation. 
The  author  of  the  Conformists'  Plea*  says,  "  that  to  frame  a  con- 
vocation to  their  mind  great  care  and  pains  were  used  to  keep  out, 
and  to  get  men  in,  by  very  undue  proceedings;  and  that  pro- 
testations were  made  against  all  incumbents  not  ordained  by 
bishops. 

The  Savoy  conference  having  ended  without  success,  the  king 
sent  a  letter  to  the  convocation,  November  20,  commanding  them 
to  review  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  make  such  additions 
and  amendments f  as  they  thought  necessary.  Letters  to  the 
same  purpose  were  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  clergy  of  his  province,  Mdio  for  the  greater  expedi- 
tion sent  proxies  with  procuratorial  letters  to  those  of  Canterbury, 
and  obliged  themselves  to  abide  by  their  votes  under  forfeiture  of 
their  goods  and  chattels. 

"  It  is  inconceivable,  says  Dr.  Nichols,  M'hat  difficulties  the 
bishops  had  to  contend  with,  about  making  these  alterations ;  they 
were  not  only  to  conquer  their  own  former  resentments,  and  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  Presbyterians,  but  they  had  the  court  to 
deal  with,  who  pushed  them  on  to  all  acts  of  severity  j."  Whereas 
on  the  contrary,  the  tide  was  strong  on  their  side,  the  bishops 
pushed  on  the  court,  who  were  willing  to  give  them  the  reins,  that 
when  the  breach  was  made  as  wide  as  possible,  a  door  might  be 
opened  for  the  toleration  of  Papists.  The  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer-book  engaged  the  convocation  a  whole  month;  and  on  the 
20th  of  December  it  was  signed,  and  approved  by  all  the  members 
of  both  houses. 

The  alterations  were  these  §, 

L  The  rubric  for  singing  of  lessons |1,  &c.  was  omitted,  the  dis- 
tinct reading  of  them  being  thought  more  proper. 

2.  Several  collects  for  Sundays  and  holy-days  complained  of, 
were  omitted,  and  others  substituted  in  their  room. 

*  Page  35. 

■f-  It  was  required,  "  that  all  proposed  alterations  should  be  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented for  his  majesty's  farther  allowance  and  confirmation  :"  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  He  was  finally  to  pronounce  on  the  propriety  and  truth  of  the  pro- 
posed alterations.  All  the  debates,  investigations,  and  decisions,  of  the  clergy  and 
bishops,  had  no  efficacy  without  the  sanction  of  the  king.  They  might  be  mis- 
taken :  but  he  could  not.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  ascribing  infallibility  to  any 
human  being,  necessarily  liable  to  imperfect  views,  to  prejudices,  and  to  error. 
"  But,  if  possible,  the  absurdity  is  greater  in  attributing  it  to  the  sceptred  rather 
than  to  the  mitred  sovereign.  The  former  is  not  educated  to  a  religious  profes- 
sion ;  and  his  time,  from  the  moment  he  fills  the  throne,  that  is,  from  the  moment 
he  becomes  infallible,  must  be  constantly  employed  in  civil  concerns :  but  yet,  as 
the  head  of  the  church,  to  him  all  truth  is  known  ;  to  him  all  appeals  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  must  be  made."     A  Treatise  on  Heresy,  p.  73,  74. — Ed. 

X  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  574.  §  Ibid.  p.  585. 

II  The  rubric  in  king  James's  Review  directed  also  the  two  lessons  to  be  dis- 
tinctly read,  but  added  ;  "  To  the  end  the  people  may  better  hear,  in  such  places 
where  they  do  sing,  there  shall  the  lessons  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune,  after  the 
manner  of  distinct  reading,  and  likewise  the  epistle  and  gospel."  Grey's  Exami« 
nation,  p.  308.— Ed. 
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3.  Communicants  at  the  Lord's  supper  were  enjoined  to  signify 
their  names  to  the  curate  some  time  the  day  before. 

4.  The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  was  restored*. 

5.  The  exhortations  to  the  holy  communion  were  amended. 

6.  The  general  confession  in  the  communion-office  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  by  one  of  the  ministers. 

7.  In  the  office  for  Christmas- day  the  words  "  this  day""  were 
changed  for  "  as  at  this  time." 

8.  In  tlie  prayer  of  consecration  the  priest  is  directed  to  break 
the  bread. 

9.  The  rubric  for  explaining  the  reason  of  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament  was  restored. 

10.  Private  baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  but  by  a  lawful 
minister. 

11.  The  answer  to  the  question  in  the  catechism,  "  Why  then 
are  children  baptized  ?"  is  thus  amended,  "  Because  they  promise 
them  both  by  their  sureties  ;  which  promise,  when  they  come  to 
age,  themselves  are  bound  to  perform." 

12.  In  the  last  rubric  before  the  catechism  these  words  are  ex- 
punged, "  And  that  no  man  shall  think  that  any  detriment  shall 
come  to  children  by  deferring  of  their  confirmation,"  &c. 

13.  It  is  appointed  that  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall  either 
bring  or  send  in  writing,  with  his  hand  subscribed  thereunto,  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  within  his  parish,  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
be  presented  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed. 

14.  The  rubric  after  confirmation  was  thus  softened;  "  None 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  communion  till  such  time  as  he  be  con- 
firmed, or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed." 

15.  In  the  form  of  matrimony,  instead  of,  "  till  death  us 
depart,""  it  is,  "  till  death  us  do  part." 

16.  In  the  rubrics  after  the  form  of  matrimony,  it  is  thus 
altered.  "  After  which,  if  there  be  no  sermon  declaring  the 
duties  of  man  and  wife,  the  minister  shall  read  as  followeth  :" — 
and  instead  of  the  second  rubric,  it  is  advised  to  be  convenient, 
that  the  new-married  persons  should  receive  the  communion 
at  the  time  of  marriage,   or  at  the  first  opportunity  afterward. 

17.  In  the  order  for  visitation  of  the  sick  it  is  thus  amended: 
"  Here  the  sick  person  shall  be  moved  to  make  special  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any 
weighty  matter  ;  after  which  the  priest  shall  absolve  him,  if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it,  after  this  sort." — 

18.  In  the  communion  for  the  sick  the  minister  is  not  enjoined 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  every  sick  person  that  shall  desire 
it,   but  only  as  he  shall  judge  expedient. 

*  "  So  indeed  says  bishop  Kennet  (remarks  Dr.  Grey)  ;  but  they  are  both  mis- 
taken. The  commandments  were  not  in  king  Edward's  first  liturgy,  but  in  king 
Edward's  1552,  and  in  the  Reviews  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James."  Grey's 
Examination,  p.  309.— Ed. 
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19.  In  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  it  is  thus  altered  : 
The  priests  and  clerks  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
churchyard,  and  going  before  it  either  into  the  church,  or  towards 
the  grave,  shall  say  or  sing, — In  the  office  itself,  these  words, 
"  In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,"  are 
thus  altered,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life;"  and  to  lessen  the  objection  of  "  God's  taking  to 
himself  the  soul  of  this  our  dear  brother  departed  ,"  &c.  the  fol- 
lowing rubric  is  added :  "  Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  office 
ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbaptized  or  excom- 
municate, or  who  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves." 

20.  In  the  churching  of  women  the  new  rubric  directs,  that 
the  woman  at  the  usual  time  after  her  delivery,  shall  come  into 
the  church  decently  apparelled,  and  there  shall  kneel  down  in 
some  convenient  place,  as  has  been  accustomed,  or  as  the  ordinary 
shall  direct,  and  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  or  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth psalm  shall  be  read. 

Dr.  Tenison,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  says, — 
*'  They  made  about  six  hundred  small  alterations  or  additions," 
but  then  adds,  "  If  there  was  reason  for  these  changes,  there  was 
equal  if  not  greater  reason  for  some  farther  improvements.  If 
they  had  foreseen  what  is  since  come  to  pass,  I  charitably  believe 
they  would  not  have  done  all  they  did,  and  just  so  much  and  no 
more  ;  and  yet  I  also  believe,  if  they  had  offered  to  move  much 
farther,  '  a  stone  would  have  been  laid  under  their  wheel,  by  a 
secret  but  powerful  hand ;'  for  the  mystery  of  Popery  did  even 
then  work."*  Bishop  Bui  net  confesses,  that  no  alterations 
were  made  io  favour  of  the  Presbyterians,  for  it  was  resolved  to 
gratify  them  in  nothing. 

But  besides  the  alterations  and  amendments  already  mentioned, 
there  were  several  additional  forms  of  prayer, -f-  as  for  the  30th 
of  January  and  the  29th  of  May;  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at 
sea ;  and  a  new  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism  to  grown 
persons. I  Some  corrections  were  made  in  the  calendar.  Some 
new  holidays  were  added,  as  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas. §  More  new  lessons  were  taken  out  of  the  Apocrypha, 
as,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  &c.     But  it  was  agreed, 

*   Compl.  Hist.  p.  252,  in  marg. 

f  Besides  the  new  forms  specified  by  Mr.  Neal,  there  were  also  added,  Dr.  Grey 
says,  the  prayer  for  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of 
men,  and  the  general  thanksgiving.     Examination,  p.  ;^10. — Ed. 

X  This  service  was  added,  because  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Baptistical  senti- 
ments, there  were  now  many  grown  up  too  old  to  be  baptized  as  infants,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  a  profession  of  their  own  faith.  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism, vol.  2.  p.  215.— Ed. 

§  These  two  holidays,  though  then  first  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  were 
not  now  added  to  the  calendar  ;  for  they  stand  in  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  by 
Whitchurch,  1549  ;  in  his  Review,  1552  ;  in  queen  Elizabeth's  Review,  4to.  1601 
in  king  James's  Review,  1609  ;  and  in  the  Scotch  liturgy  at  Edinburgh,  folio, 
1637.  Grey's  Examination,  p.  311.  It  may  be  added,  they  are,  with  suitable 
collects,  in  the  liturgy  printed  by  Bonham  Norton  and  John  Bill,  1629,  penea  me. 
— Ed. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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that  no  Apocryphal  lessons  should  be  read  on  Sundays.  These 
were  all  the  concessions  the  convocation  would  admit;*  and  this 
was  all  the  fruit  of  the  conference  at  the  Savoy,  by  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Baxter  and  bishop  Burnet,  the  Common  Prayer- 
book  was  rendered  more  exceptionable,  and  the  terms  of  confor- 
mity much  harder  than  before  the  civil  war. 

The  Common  Prayer-book  thus  altered  and  amended  was  sent 
up  to  the  king  and  council,  and  from  thence  transmitted  to  the 
house  of  peers,  February  24,  with  this  message,  That  his  majesty 
had  duly  considered  of  the  alterations,  and  does  with  the  advice 
of  his  council  fully  approve  and  allow  the  same  ;  and  doth  recom- 
mend it  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  "  the  said  books  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  the  forms  of  ordination,  and  consecration  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  with  those  additions  and  alterations 
that  have  been  made,  and  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  con- 
vocation, be  the  book  which  in  and  by  the  intended  act  of  uni- 
formity shall  be  appointed  to  be  used  by  all  that  officiate  in  all 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  &c.  and  in  all 
parish- churches  of  England  and  Wales,  under  such  sanctions  or 
penalties  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit."t  When  the  lords 
had  gone  through  the  book,  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde,  by  order 
of  the  house,  gave  the  bishops  thanks,  March  15,  for  their  care 
in  this  business,^  and  desired  their  lordships  to  give  the  like 
thanks  to  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  and  acquaint  them, 
that  their  amendments  were  well  received  and  approved,  though 
some  of  them  met  with  a  considerable  opposition.  From  the 
lords  they  were  sent  down  to  the  commons,  and  inserted  in  the 
act  of  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  next  year. 

But  before  this  famous  act  had  passed  either  house  the  Pres- 
byterians were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1661 — 2,§  the  grand  jury  at  Exeter  found  above  forty 
bills  of  indictment  against  some  eminent  Non-conformist  minis- 
ters for  not  reading  the  common-prayer  according  to  law.  They 
likewise  presented  the  travelling  about  of  divers  itinerant  preach- 
ers, ejected  out  of  sequestered  livings,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  They  complained  of  their  teaching  sedition  and 
rebellion  in  private  houses,  and  other  congregations,  tending  to 
foment  a  new  war.  They  also  presented  such  as  neglected  their 
own  parish-churches,  and  ran  abroad  to  hear  factious  ministers ; 
and  such  as  walked  in  the  churchyards,  or  other  places,  while 
divine  service  was  reading  ;  all  which  were  the  certain  forerunners 
of  a  general  persecutiori. 

In  Scotland  the  court  carried  their  measures  with  a  high  hand; 
for  having  got  a  parliament  to  their  mind,  |1  the  earl  of  Middleton, 

*  There  is  one  alteration  not  mentioned  ty  Mr.  Neal.  In  the  second  collect, 
in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  these  words  are  omitted:  "  Visite  him,  O  Lord,  as 
thou  didst  Peter's  wive's  mother,  and  the  captain's  servant  :"  which  were  in  king. 
Edward's,  queen  Elizabeth's  and  king  James's  Review.     Id.  p.  311. — Ed. 

t  Rennet's  Chronicle,  p.  633.  X  Id.  p.  642,  643.  §  Id.  p.  647. 

|[  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  161, 
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a  most  notorious  debauclieo,  opened  it,  with  presenting*  a  letter 
of  liis  majesty's  to  the  house ;  after  which  they  passed  an  act, 
declaring  all  leagues  not  made  with  the  king's  authority  illegal. 
This  struck  at  the  root  of  the  covenant  made  with  England  in 
1643.*  They  passed  another  act  rescinding  all  acts  made  since 
the  late  troubles,  and  another  empowering  the  king  to  settle 
the  government  of  the  church  as  he  should  please.  It  was  a 
mad,  roaring  time,  says  the  bishop,  and  no  wonder  it  was  so, 
■when  the  men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk.  The 
king  hereupon  directed  that  the  church  should  be  governed  by 
synods,  presbyters,  and  kirk-sessions,  till  he  should  appoint 
another  government,  which  he  did  by  a  letter  to  his  council  of 
Scotland,  bearing  date  August  14,  1661,  in  which  he  recites  the 
inconveniences  which  had  attended  the  Presbyterian  government 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  its  inconsistency  with 
monarchy. — "  Therefore  (says  he)  from  our  respect  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  declare  our  firm  resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority 
for  restoring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  its  right  government  by 
bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles.  And  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  you  take  effectual  care  to  restore  the  rents  be- 
longing to  the  several  bishopricks ;  that  you  prohibit  the  assem- 
bling of  ministers  in  their  synodical  meetings  till  our  farther 
pleasure  ;  and  that  you  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  those,  who  by 
discourse  or  preaching  endeavour  to  alienate  the  affections  of  our 
people  from  us  or  our  government." — Pursuant  to  these  directions 
the  lords  of  the  council  ordered  the  heralds  to  make  public  pro- 
clamation at  the  market-cross  ia  Edinburgh,  September  6,  of  this 
his  majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber a  commission  was  issued  out  to  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Worcesterf  to  ordain  and  consecrate  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr.  James  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Andrew  Fairfoul,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  bishop  of  Dunblain,  and  Mr. 
James  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Galloway.  A  very  bad  choice,  says 
bishop  Burnet.  Sharp  was  one  of  the  falsest  and  vilest  dissem- 
blers in  the  world.  Fairfoul  was  next  akin  to  a  natural.  Leigh- 
ton  was  an  excellent  prelate;  but  Hamilton''s  life  was  scarce  free 
from  scandal.^  He  had  sworn  to  the  covenant,  and  when  one 
objected  to  him,  that  it  went  against  his  conscience,  he  said, 
"  Such  medicines  as  could  not  be  chewed  must  be  swallowed 
whole.'''§     The   English  bishops  insisted  upon  their   renouncing 

*  Burnet,  p.  166.  f  Ibid.  p.  133,  134.  +  Ibid.  p.  191,  192. 

§  It  is  here,  as  Dr.  Grey  remarks,  that  Mr.  Neal  has  strangely  confounded  two 
characters:  ascribing  to  bishop  Hamilton  what  Bishop  Burnet  has  applied  to. 
bishop  Fairfoul.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Grey  has,  in  the  next  paragraph,  com- 
mitted a  similar  mistake  ;  for  quoting  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.' 
James  Guthrie,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Burnet,  he  says,  "  spoke  an  hour  before 
his  execution  with  great  composedness,"  he  admits  the  correctness  of  this  passage: 

H  2 
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their  Presbyterian  orders,  which  they  consented  to,  and  were, 
in  one  and  the  same  day,  ordaiiied,  first  deacons,  then  priests, 
and  last  of  all  bishops,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Bisliop  Burnet  says,  that  though  the  king  had  a  natural  hatred 
to  presbytery,  he  went  very  coldly  into  this  design  ;  nay,  that  he 
had  a  visible  reluctancy  against  it,  because  of  the  temper  of  the 
Scots  nation,  and  his  unwillingness  to  involve  his  government  in 
new  troubles  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Clarendon*  pushed  it  forward  with 
great  zeal ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  said,  that  episcopacy  could 
not  be  established  in  Ireland,  if  presbytery  continued  in  Scotland. 
The  eai'ls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  indeed  opposed  it,  but  the 
councils  of  Scotland  not  protesting,  it  was  determined  ;  but  it  was 
a  large  strain  of  the  prerogative  for  a  king  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion to  alter  the  government  of  a  church  established  by  lavA^,  with- 
out consent  of  parliament,  convocation,  or  synod,  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  :  for  it  was  not  until  May  the  next  year  that  this 
affair  was  decided  in  parliament. 

Some  of  the  Scots  ministers  preached  boldly  against  this  change 
of  government ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister 
of  Stirling,  for  which,  and  some  other  things,  he  was  convicted  of 
sedition  and  treason.  Bishop  Burnet, f  who  saw  him  suffer,  says 
that  he  expressed  a  contempt  of  death  ;  that  he  spoke  an  hour 
upon  the  ladder  with  the  composure  of  a  man  that  was  delivering 
a  sermon  rather  than  his  last  words;  that  he  justified  all  he  had 
done,  exhorting  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  covenant,  which  he 
magnified  highly.  He  was  executed  June  14,  1661,  and  con- 
cluded his  dying  speech  with  these  words,];  "  I  take  God  to  record 
upon  my  soul,  that  I  would  not  exchange  this  scaffold  with  the 
palace  or  mitre  of  the  greatest  prelate  in  Britain.  Blessed  be 
God,  who  hath  shewed  mercy  to  such  a  wretch,  and  hath  revealed 
his  Son  in  me,  and  made  me  a  minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel ; 
and  that  he  has  designed,  in  the  midst  of  much  contradiction  from 
Satan  and  the  world,  to  seal  my  ministry  upon  the  hearts  of  not  a 
few  of  this  people,  and  especially  in  the  congregation  and  pres- 
bytery of  Stirling."  There  was  with  him  on  the  same  scaffold, 
young  Captain  Govan,  whose  last  words  were  these,  "  I  bear 
witness  with  my  blood  to  the  persecuted  government  of  this  church, 
by  synods  and  presbyteries.  I  bear  witness  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  seal  it  with  my  blood.  I  likewise  testify 
against  all  Popery,  prelacy,  idolatry,  superstition,  and  the  service- 
book,  which  is  no  better  than  a  relic  of  the  Romish  idolatry — ."§ 
Soon  after  this  the  rights  of  patronages  were  restored,  and  all  the 

but  adds,  that  Burnet,  but  two  pages  before,  said,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  spoke  for  half 
an  hour  with  great  appearance  of  serenity  ;  and  observes,  "  so  consistent  was  this 
great  man  with  himself  in  the  compass  of  two  pages."  Now  the  inconsistency  is 
in  Dr.  Grey,  and  not  bishop  Burnet,  who  speaks  in  the  first  place  not  of  Mr. 
Guthrie,  but  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  vol  1.  p.  17'J. — Ed. 

*  Hist.  p.  130,  131.     Kennet's  Chron.  p.  577.      t  Hist,  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  144. 

X  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  459.     Burnet,  p.  181.  §  Burnet,  p.  152,  153. 
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Presbyterian  ministers  silenced,  though  the  court  had  not  a 
supply  of  men  of  any  sort  to  fill  up  their  vacancies. 

The  account  that  bishop  Burnet  gives  of  the  old  Scots  Presby- 
terian ministers,  who  were  possessed  of  the  church-livings  before 
the  Restoration,  is  very  remarkable,  and  deserves  a  place  in  this 
history.  "  They  were  (says  he)  a  brave  and  solemn  people  ;  their 
spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers  sour,  but  they  had  an 
appearance  that  created  respect ;  they  visited  their  parishes  much, 
and  were  so  full  of  Scripture,  and  so  ready  at  extempore  prayer, 
that  from  that  they  grew  to  practise  sermons ;  for  the  custom  in 
Scotland  was,  after  dinner  or  supper,  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  when  they  happened  to  come  in,  if  it  was  acceptable, 
they  would  on  a  sudden  expound  the  chapter ;  by  this  means  the 
people  had  such  a  vast  degree  of  knowledge,  that  the  poor  cot- 
tagers could  pray  extempore.  Their  preachers  went  all  in  one 
track  in  their  sermons,  of  doctrine,  reason,  and  use  ;  and  this  was 
so  methodical,  that  the  people  could  follow  a  sermon  quite  through 
every  branch  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree 
these  ministers  were  loved  and  reverenced  by  their  people.  They 
kept  scandalous  persons  under  severe  discipline ;  for  breach  of  the 
sabbath,  for  an  oath,  or  drunkenness,  they  were  cited  before  the 
kirk-sessions,  and  solemnly  rebuked  for  it ;  for  fornication  they 
stood  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  the  church,  at  the  time  of 
worship,  for  three  days,  receiving  admonition,  and  making  profes- 
sions of  repentance,  which  some  did  with  many  tears,  and  exhor- 
tations to  others  to  take  warning  by  them  ;  for  adultery  they  sat 
in  the  same  place  six  months  covered  with  sackcloth.  But 
with  all  this  (says  the  bishop)  they  had  but  a  narrow  compass  of 
learning,  were  very  affected  in  their  deportment,  and  were  apt  in 
their  sermons  to  make  themselves  popular,  by  preaching  against 
the  sins  of  princes  and  courts,  which  the  people  delighted  to  hear, 
because  they  had  no  share  in  them."* 

The  bishops  and  clergy,  who  succeeded  the  Presbyterians, 
were  of  a  quite  different  stamp;  most  of  them  were  very  mean 
divines,  vicious  in  their  morals,  idle  and  negligent  of  their  cures  ; 
by  which  means  they  became  obnoxious  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
were  hardly  capable  of  supporting  their  authority  through  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
power.  Bishop  Burnet  adds,f  that  they  were  mean  and  despicable 
in  all  respects ;  the  worst  preachers  he  ever  heard  ;  ignorant  to  a 
reproach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious;  that  they  were  a 
disgrace  to  their  order,  and  to  the  sacred  functions,  and  were 
indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts.  The  few  who 
were  above  contempt  or  scandal  were  men  of  such  violent  tempers, 
that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised. 

In  Ireland  the  hierarchy  was  restored  after  the  same  manner 
as  in  Scotland ;  the  king  by  his  letters  patent,  in  right  of  his 

*   Burnet,  p.  226,  227.  t  Page  229. 
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power  to  appoint  bishops  to  tlie  vacant  sees,  issued  liis  royal 
mandate  to  Dr.  Bramhall,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Dr.  Taylor, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  by  virtue  of  which  they  consecrated 
two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  one  day*.  His  grace  insisted 
on  the  reordination  of  those  who  had  been  ordained  in  the  late 
times  without  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  but  with  this  softening  clause 
in  their  orders:  "  Non  annihilantes  priores  ordines  (si  quos 
habuit)  nee  validitatem  aut  invaliditatem  eorundem  determinantes, 
mullo  minus  omnes  ordines  sacros  ecclesiarum  forinsecarum  con- 
demnantes,  quos  proprio  judicio  relinquimus  :  sed  solummodo  sup- 
plentes  quicquid  prius  defuit  percanones  ecclesia  Anglicanse  requi- 
situm'' — i.  e,  "  Not  annihilating  his  former  orders  (if  he  had  any) 
nor  determining  concerning  their  validity  or  invalidity,  much  less 
condemning  all  the  sacred  ordinations  of  foreign  churches  whom 
we  leave  to  their  own  judge,  but  only  supplying  what  was  wanting 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England. — "  Without 
such  an  explication  as  this,  few  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  would 
have  kept  their  stations  in  the  churchf.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  parliament 
assembled  in  Ireland,  declared  their  opinion  and  high  esteem  of 
episcopal  government,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  thus  the  old 
constitution,  in  church  as  well  as  state,  was  restored  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

The  French  ministers,  who  had  been  tools  to  persuade  the 
English  Presbyterians  to  restore  the  king  without  a  treaty,  went 
along  with  the  torrent,  and  complimented  the  church  of  England 
upon  her  re-establishment;  they  commended  the  liturgy,  which 
they  formerly  treated  with  contemptuous  language.  Some  few 
of  them  pretended  to  bemoan  the  wantof  episcopacy  among  them- 
selves, and  to  wonder  that  any  of  the  English  Presbyterians  should 
scruple  conformity^.  The  French  church  at  the  Savoy  submitted 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  hierarchy;  and  M.  Du 
Bosc,  minister  of  Caen,  writes  to  the  minister  of  the  Savoy,  that 
he  was  as  dear  to  him  under  the  surplice  of  England,  as  under  the 
robe  of  France§.  So  complaisant  were  these  mercenary  divines 
towards  those  who  disallowed  their  orders,  disowned  their  churches 
and  the  validity  of  all  their  administrations. 

Lord  Clarendon  and  the  bishops  having  got  over  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  carried  the  service-book  with  the  amendments 
through  the  convocation,  were  now  improving  the  present  temper 
of  the  parliament  to  procure  it  the  sanction  of  the  legislature;  for 
this  purpose  the  king,  though  a  Papist,  is  made  to  speak  the 
language  of  a  zealous  churchman.  In  his  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment, March  1st,  he  has  these  words  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hear  you 
are  zealous  for  the  church,  and  very  solicitous,  and  even  jealous, 
that  there  is  not  expedition  enough  used  in  that  aifair.     I  thank 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  440,  441.     t  Ibid.  p.  449.     I  Ibid.  p.  462.     §  Ibid.  p.  475. 
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you  for  it,  since  I  presume  it  proceeds  from  a  good  root  of  piety 
and  devotion  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  have  the  worst  luck  in 
the  world,  if  after  all  the  reproaches  of  being-  a  Papist,  while  I 
was  abroad,  I  am  suspected  of  being  a  Presbyterian  now  1  am 
come  home.  I  know  you  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  I  tell  you, 
1  am  as  zealous  for  the  church  of  England  as  any  of  you  can  be, 
and  am  enough  acquainted  with  the  enemies  of  it  on  all  sides. 
I  am  as  much  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  you 
can  wish,  and  have  prejudices  enough  against  those  who  do  not 
love  it ;  who  I  hope,  in  time,  will  be  better  informed,  and  change 
their  minds.  And  you  may  be  confident,  I  do  as  much  desire  to 
see  a  uniformity  settled  as  any  among  you  ;  and  pray  trust  me 
in  that  affair,  I  promise  you  to  hasten  the  dispatch  of  it  with  all 
convenient  speed ;  you  may  rely  upon  me  in  it.  I  have  trans- 
mitted the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  amendments  to  the 
house  of  lords — but  when  we  have  done  all  we  can,  the  well- 
settling  that  affair  will  require  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
the  absence  of  all  passion  and  precipitation."* 

The  reason  of  the  king's  requiring  discretion  in  the  parliament, 
and  the  absence  of  passion,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, but  the  Papists,  who  went  all  the  lengths  of  the  preroga- 
tive, and  published  a  remonstrance  about  this  time,  "  wherein 
they  acknowledge  his  majesty  to  be  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth 
in  all  temporal  affairs ;  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  him  under 
pain  of  sin,  and  that  they  renounce  all  foreign  power  and  autho- 
rity, as  incapable  of  absolving  them  from  this  obligation."  It 
was  given  out,  that  they  were  to  have  forty  chapels  in  and  about 
the  city  of  London,  and  much  more  was  understood  by  them, 
says  archbishop  Tenison,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  designs  of 
a  certain  paper,  commonly  called  the  Declaration  of  Somerset- 
house  ;  but  the  design  miscarried,  partly  by  their  divisions  among 
themselves,  and  partly  by  the  resoluteness  of  the  prime-minister, 
who  charged  them  with  principles  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  f .  Father  Orleans  says,  "  There  were  great  debates 
in  this  parliament  about  liberty  of  conscience. — 'rhe  Catholic 
party  was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  in  great  repute; 
the  Protestant  party  by  chancellor  Hyde,  chief  of  an  opposite 
faction,  and  a  person  of  no  less  consideration,  who,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  prevailing  church-of-England  party  in  that 
parliament,  declared  not  only  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
against  the  Presbyterians,  and  all  those  the  church  of  England  call 
Nonconformists.  The  king,  who  was  no  good  Christian  in  his 
actions,  but  a  Catholic  in  his  heart,  did  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  his  easy  temper,  to  maintain  the  common  liberty,  that  so  the 
Catholics  might  have  a  share  in  it;  but  the  church  of  England  and 
chancellor  Hyde  were  so  hot  upon  that  point,  that  his  majesty 
was  obliged  to  yield  rather  to  the  chancellor's  importunity  than  to 

*  Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  628,  folio. 

t  Compl.  Hist.  p.  252.     Kennet's  Chron.  p.  482.  498. 
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his  reason  *."  However,  by  the  favour  of  the  queen-mother, 
swarms  of  Papists  came  over  into  Eng;land,  and  settled  about  the 
court ;  they  set  up  private  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and  though  they  could  not  obtain  an  open  toleration,  they  multi- 
plied exceedingly,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  constitution  and  Protestant  religion  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  and  in  the  next  reign. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  court  and  bishops,  not 
content  with  their  triumphs  over  the  living  Presbyterians,  de- 
scended into  the  grave,  and  dug  up  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  deposited  in  Westminster-abbey  in  the  late  times,  lest  their 
dust  should  one  time  or  other  mix  with  the  loyalists ;  for  besides 
the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  and  others  already  mentioned,  his  majes- 
ty's warrant  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  was  now 
obtained,  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  such  persons  who  had  been 
unwarrantably  buried  in  the  chapel  of  king  Henry  VH.  and  in 
other  chapels  and  places  within  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 
minster since  the  year  1641,  and  to  inter  them  in  the  churchyard 
adjacent;  by  which  warrant  they  might  have  taken  up  all  the 
bodies  that  had  been  buried  there  for  twenty  years  past.  Pur- 
suant to  these  orders,  on  the  VJth  and  14th  of  September  they 
went  to  work,  and  took  up  about  twenty  f,  among  whom  were, 

The  body  of  Eliz.  Cromwell,  mother  of  Oliver,  daughter  of  sir 
Richard  Stewart,  who  died  November  18,  1654,  and  was  buried 
in  Henry  VH.'s  chapel. 

The  body  of  Eliz.  Claypole,  daughter  of  Oliver,   who  died 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  498. 

■\-  Among  the  following  names,  the  reader  will  find  some  who  have  not  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  history,  or  in  the  notes.  The  mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  malevolence  and  indignity  with  which  her 
memory  was  treated.  For,  though  she  lavished  the  greatest  fondness  on  her  only 
son,  she  was  averse  to  his  protectorate,  seldom  troubled  him  with  her  advice,  and 
with  reluctance  partoolj  of  the  pageantry  of  sovereignty.  She  was  an  amiable  and 
prudent  woman :  who,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  a  narrow  income,  undertook 
and  managed  the  brewing  trade  on  her  own  account,  and  from  the  profits  of  it 
provided  fortunes  for  her  daughters,  sufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  families. 
Her  anxiety  for  her  son's  safety  kept  her  in  such  constant  alarm,  that  she  was  dis- 
contented if  she  did  not  see  him  twice  a  day.  The  report  of  a  gun  was  never 
heard  by  her,  without  her  crying  out,  "  My  son  is  shot." — It  ought  to  have 
softened  the  resentment  of  the  royalists  against  Mrs.  Claypole,  though  the  daughter 
of  Cromwell,  that  she  had  importunately  interceded  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Hewett  ; 
and  the  denial  of  her  suit  had  so  afflicted  her,  that  it  was  reported  to  have  been 
one  cause  of  her  death,  and  was  the  subject  of  her  exclamations  to  her  father  on 

her   dying  bed. Thomas   May,  esq.  whose  name   appears  in  the  following  list, 

was  a  polite  and  classical  scholar,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  greatest  wits  of  his 
time,  and  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  them.  He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic 
pieces;  and  of  two  historical  poems  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Edward  III. 
But  his  principal  work  was  a  "  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,"  and  a  continua- 
tion  of  it Colonel,   or  Sir  John   Meldrum,  a  Scotsman,  displayed  his  military 

prowess  in  the  west,  defeated  the  earl  of  Newcastle  before  Hull,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  took  the  strong  town  of  Gainsborough  and  the  isle  of 
Axholm,  conquered  the  forces  of  the  lords  Byron  and  Molyneux,  near  Ormskirk, 
and  took  the  town  and  castle  of  Scarborough.  Biogr.  Britan.  vol.  4.  p.  517. 
Ludlow's  Memoirs,  4to.  p.  257.  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  94,  and 
vol.  2.  p.  2fi5._ED. 
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August  7,  1658,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  made  for  her  in  Henry 
Vll.'scliapel. 

The  body  of  Robert  Blake,  the  famous  English  admiral,  who 
after  his  victorious  fight  at  Santa  Cruz,  died  in  Plymouth-sound, 
August  7,  1657,  and  was  buried  in  Henry  VH.'s  chapel: — a 
man,  whose  great  services  to  the  EnglislTnation  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  his  renown. 

The  body  of  the  famous  Mr.  John  Pym,  a  Cornish  gentleman, 
and  member  of  the  long-parliament,  who  was  buried  in  the  year 
1643,  and  attended  to  his  grave  by  most  of  the  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
drawing  up  the  charge  against  the  king,  for  which  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  royalists,  when  he  was  ambassador  to  the  states  of 
Holland  in  1649. 

The  body  of  sir  William  Constable,  one  of  the  king's  judges, 
governor  of  Gloucester,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  who 
died  1655. 

The  body  of  colonel  Edward  Popham,  one  of  the  admirals  of 
the  fleet,  who  died  1651. 

The  body  of  William  Stroud,  esq.  one  of  the  five  members  of 
parliament  demanded  by  king  Charles  I. 

The  body  of  colonel  Humphrey  Mackworth,  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  colonels,  buried  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  1654. 

The  body  of  Dennis  Bond,  esq.  one  of  the  council  of  state,  who 
died  August  8,  1658. 

The  body  of  Thomas  May,  esq.  who  compiled  the  history  of 
the  long-parliament  with  great  integrity,  and  in  a  beautiful  style. 
He  died  in  the  year  1650. 

The  body  of  colonel  John  Meldrum,  a  Scotsman,  who  died  in 
the  wars. 

The  body  of  colonel  Boscawen,  a  Cornish  man. 

To  these  may  be  added,  several  eminent  Presbyterian  divines  ; 
as, 

The  body  of  Dr.  William  Twisse,  prolocutor  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  buried  in  the  south  cross  of  the  Abbey-church,  July 
24,  1645. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Stephen  Marshal,  buried  in  the  south  aisle, 
November  23,  1655. 

The  body  of  Mr.  William  Strong,  preacher  in  the  Abbey- 
church,  and  buried  there  July  4,  1654.  These,  with  some  others 
of  lesser  note,  both  men  and  women,  were  thrown  together  into 
one  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  the  back-door  of  one 
of  the  prebendaries ;  but  the  work  was  so  indecent,  and  drew 
such  a  general  odium  on  the  government,  that  a  stop  was  put  to 
any  farther  proceedings. 

Among  others  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  ministry,  were  the 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  536. 
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people  called  Quakers,  who,  having  declared  openly  against  the 
lawfulness  of  making  use  of  carnal  weapons,  even  in  self- 
defence,  had  the  courage  to  petition  the  house  of  lords  for  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion,  and  for  a  dispensation  from  taking  the 
oaths,  which  they  held  unlawful,  not  from  any  disaffection  to 
the  government,  or  a  belief  that  they  were  less  obliged  by  an 
affirmation,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  all  oaths  were  unlawful ; 
and  that  swearing,  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was  forbid- 
den in  the  New  Testament.  The  lords  in  a  committee  rejected 
their  petition,  and,  instead  of  granting  them  relief,  passed  the 
following  act*  May  2,  the  preamble  to  which  sets  forth,  "  That 
whereas  sundry  persons  have  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  an  oath, 
even  before  a  magistrate,  is  unlawful,  and  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God.  And  whereas,  under  pretence  of  religious  worship,  the 
said  persons  do  assemble  in  great  numbers  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  from  the  public  congregations,  and  usual  places  of 
divine  worship ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  such  persons 
after  the  24th  of  March,  1661 — 2,  shall  refuse  to  take  an  oath 
when  lawfully  tendered,  or  persuade  others  to  do  it,  or  maintain, 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  an  oath ;  or 
if  they  shall  assemble  for  religious  worship  to  the  number  of  five 
or  more,  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  shall  for  the  first  offence  for- 
feit 5/. ;  for  the  second  10/. ;  and  for  the  third  shall  abjure 
the  realm,  or  be  transported  to  the  plantations:  and  the  justices 
of  peace  at  their  open  sessions  may  hear  and  finally  determine  in 
the  affair."  The  act  was  passed  by  commission,  and  had  a 
dreadful  influence  upon  that  people,  though  it  was  notorious  they 
were  far  from  sedition  or  disaffection  to  the  government.  G. 
Fox,  in  his  address  to  the  king,  acquaints  his  majesty,  that  three 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  of  their  friends  had  been  imprisoned 
since  his  majesty's  restoration;  that  their  meetings  were  daily 
broken  up  by  men  with  clubs  and  arms,  and  their  friends  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  trampled  under  foot,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out,  wdiich  gave  rise  to  their  meeting  in  the  open  streets.  An- 
other narrative  was  printed,  signed  by  twelve  witnesses,  which 
says,  that  more  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  Quakers  were 

*  Some  of  the  society,  getting  early  intelligence  of  this  bill,  interfered  to  stop 
its  progress.  Edward  Burrough,  Richard  Hubberthorn,  and  George  Whitehead, 
attended  the  parliament  to  solicit  against  passing  it  into  an  act :  and  were  admitted, 
but  without  success,  to  offer  their  reasons  against  it,  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
"  But  political  considerations,  party  animosity,  and  bigoted  exasperated  zeal  for 
the  church  (so  called),  were  the  moving  causes  of  action  with  the  majority. 
Appeals  to  their  reason  and  humanity  were  vain."  It  aggravated  the  injustice 
and  severity  of  this  act,  that  it  was  framed,  notwithstanding  a  paper,  containing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers  respecting  oaths,  had  been  lately  presented  to  the 
Icing  and  council  by  Edward  Burrough,  entitled  "A  Just  and  Righteous  Plea:" 
which  stated  their  conscientious  scruples,  expressed  in  strong  terms  their  loyalty, 
and  declared,  "  that  it  had  ever  been  with  them  an  established  principle,  confirmed 
by  a  consonant  practice,  to  enter  into  no  plots,  combinations,  or  rebellions,  against 
government,  nor  to  seek  deliverance  from  injustice  or  oppression  by  any  such 
means."     Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  1.  p.  49i),  &c. — Ed. 
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imprisoned;  and  of  tliem  five  hundred  were  in  and  about  London, 
and  the  suburbs ;  several  of  whom  were  dead  in  the  jails.*  But 
these  were  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Religion,  which  had  been  in  vogue  in  the  late  times,  was  now 
imiversally  discountenanced ;  the  name  of  it  was  hardly  men- 
tioned but  with  contempt,  in  a  health  or  a  play.  Those  who  ob- 
served the  sabbath,  and  scrupled  profane  swearing  and  drinking 
healths,  were  exposed  under  the  opprobrious  names  of  Puritans, 
Fanatics,  Presbyterians,  Republicans,  seditious  persons,  &c. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  were  every  where  suspended  or  de- 
prived, for  some  unguarded  expressions  in  their  sermons  or 
prayers.  Lord  Clarendon  was  at  the  head  of  all  this  madness, 
and  declared  in  parliament,  "  that  the  king  could  distinguish  be- 
tween tenderness  of  conscience  and  pride  of  conscience;  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  so  excellent  a  nature,  and  of  so  tender  a  consci- 
ence himself,  that  he  had  the  highest  compassion  for  all  errors  of 
that  kind,  and  would  never  suffer  the  weak  to  undergo  the  pu- 
nishment ordained  for  the  wicked."  Such  was  the  deep  pene- 
tration of  the  chancellor ;  and  such  the  reward  the  Presbyterians 
received  for  their  past  services  ! 

The  profligate  manners  of  the  court,  at  the  same  time,  spread 
over  the  whole  land,  and  occasioned  such  a  general  licentious- 
ness, that  the  king  took  notice  of  it  in  his  speech  at  the  end  of 
this  session  of  parliament.  "  I  cannot  but  observe  (says  his  ma- 
jesty) that  the  whole  nation  seems  to  be  a  little  corrupted  in  their 
excess  of  living ;  sure  all  men  spend  much  more  in  their  clothes, 
in  their  diet,  and  all  other  expenses,,  than  they  have  been  used 
to  do ;  1  hope  it  has  been  only  the  excess  of  joy  after  so  long  suf- 
fering, that  has  transported  us  to  these  other  excesses,  but  let  us 
take  heed  that  the  continuance  of  them  does  not  indeed  corrupt 
our  natures.  I  do  believe  I  have  been  faulty  myself ;  I  promise 
you  I  will  reform,  and  if  you  will  join  with  me  in  your  se- 
veral capacities,  we  shall,  by  our  examples,  do  more  good  both 
in  city  and  country,  than  any  new  lav/s  would  do."  This  was  a 
frank  acknowledgment  and  a  good  resolution,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  king's  nature  to  retrench  his  expenses,  or  control  his  vices, 
for  the  public  good,  -f- 

*  Sewel,  p.  346.     Kennet's  Chron.  p.  6.51. 

"  Some  were  put  into  such  noisome  prisons,  as  were  owned  not  fit  for  dogs. 
Some  prisons  so  crowded  that  the  prisoners  had  not  room  to  sit  down  altogether. 
In  Cheshire,  sixty-eight  persons  were  thus  locked  up  in  a  small  room.  No  age  or 
sex  found  any  commiseration.  Men  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  more  years  of  age, 
were,  without  pity  or  remorse,  subjected  to  all  the  rigours  of  such  imprisonments 
under  the  infirmities  of  a  natural  decline  ;  many  times  they  were  forced  to  lie  on 
the  cold  ground,  without  being  permitted  the  use  of  straw,  and  kept  many  days 
without  victuals.  No  wonder  that  many  grew  sick  and  died  by  such  barbarous 
imprisonments  as  these."     Gough,  vol.  1.  p.  538 Ed. 

f  In  the  preceding  year  died,  on  the  22d  of  December,  aged  seventy-two 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  Lushington,  a  scholar  of  eminence,  and  a  favourer  of  the  sen- 
timents of  Socinus  ;  who  translated  into  English  and  published,  Crellius's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  a  commentary  on  that  to  the 
Hebrews  from  the  Latin  of  the  same  author,  or  some  other  Unitarian  writer.     He 
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Though  the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  augmented  above 
double  what  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation ; 
and  though  the  king  had  a  vast  dowry  with  his  queen,  whom  he 
married  this  spring,  yet  all  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  court;  for  besides  the  king's  own  expenses,  the 
queen-mother  maintained  a  splendid  court  of  Roman  Catholics 
at  Somerset-house,  and  might  have  done  so  as  long  as  she  had 
lived,  if  she  could  have  kept  within  moderate  bounds ;  but  her 
conduct  was  so  imprudent  and  profuse,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
return  to  France,  after  three  or  four  years,  where  she  died  in  the 
year  1669.  A  lady  of  such  bigotry  in  religion,*  and  intrigue  in 
politics,  that  her  alliance  to  this  nation  was  little  less  than  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven. 

To  procure  more  ready  money  for  these  extravagances,  it  was 

published,  among  other  works,  two  sermons  on  Matt,  xxviii.  13,  and  Acts  ii.  1, 
entitled,  "  The  resurrection  rescued  from  the  Soldier's  Calumnies."  He  -was  reck- 
oned more  ingenious  than  prudent,  and  was  more  apt  to  display  bis  fancy  than  to 
proceed  upon  solid  reason.  At  one  time  he  personated  in  his  sermon  a  Jewish 
Pharisee  and  persecutor  of  Christ,  descanting  on  the  whole  life  of  our  Saviour  in  a 
way  suited  to  draw  scorn  and  aversion  on  him  and  his  attendants :  he  then  changed 
his  character,  and  speaking  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  he  answered  the  cavils  and 
invectives  before  thrown  out  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  hearers  broke  into  such 
'oud  and  repeated  applauses,  as  hindered  him  for  a  good  space  from  proceeding  in 
lis  sermon.  He  was  a  native  of  Sandwich,  and  matriculated  at  Broadgate's  Hall, 
in  Oxford,  when  he  was  seventeen,  in  160(5 — 7.  He  graduated,  as  master  of  arts, 
>n  Lincoln-college,  in  1618.  In  1631,  bishop  Corbet  gave  him  the  prebendal  stall 
of  Bemister  Secunda  in  the  church  of  Salisbury ;  and  afterward  bestowed  on  him 
the  rectory  of  Burnham  Westgate,  in  Norfolk.  In  the  rebellion  he  lost  his  spiri- 
'.ualities,  but  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  them.  He  died  and  was 
ouried  at  Sittingbourne,  near  Milton,  in  Kent.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  71, 
72— Ed. 

In  the  year  1661,  or  soon  after  the  Restoration,  died  also  Mr.  Henry  Denne, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  vol.  2.  p.  387,  note.  He  began  his  ministry  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  in  1641  drew  great  attention  by  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  in  this  discourse  he  freely  exposed  the  sin 
of  persecution,  and  inveighed  against  the  pride  and  covetousness  of  the  clergy, 
their  pluralities  and  nonresidences,  and  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  spiritual  courts. 
He  was  reckoned  by  one,  who  had  a  great  hand  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  age,  "  to 
Oe  the  ablest  man  in  the  kingdom  for  prayer,  expounding,  and  preaching."  When 
the  government  declared  their  design  to  reform  religion,  Mr.  Denne  and  many 
others  were  led  to  extend  their  inquiries,  after  religious  truth,  to  points  which 
before  they  had  only  taken  for  granted  :  and,  it  appearing  to  him,  in  his  researches, 
that  the  practice  of  baptizing  children  was  without  any  foundation  in  Scripture,  or 
the  writings  of  the  Christians  for  the  two  first  ages,  he  publicly  professed  himself 
a  Baptist,  and  was  baptized  by  immersion  at  London  in  1643.  This  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  ecclesiastical  affairs :  but 
notwithstanding  this  he  obtained  the  parish  of  Elsly  in  Cambridgeshire.  Meeting 
with  opposition  and  persecution,  he  quitted  his  living  and  went  into  the  army,  and 
gained  reputation  in  the  military  line.  In  1638,  he  held  a  public  disputation,  con- 
cerning infant  baptism,  with  Dr.  Gunning,  in  St.  Clement's  church,  Temple-bar  ; 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  afforded  strong  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  as 
a  good  scholar  and  complete  disputant.  Mr.  Edwards  gives  him  the  character  of 
"  a  very  affecting  preacher."  A  clergyman  put  on  his  grave  this  epitaph  : 
"  To  tell  his  wisdom,  learning,  goodness,  unto  men, 
I  need  say  no  more,  but  here  lies  Henry  Denne." 
Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  vol.  1.  p.  297,  &c.— Ed. 

*  It  was  the  grand  argument  with  the  duke  of  York,  for  his  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  Popery,  that  his  mother  had,  upon  her  last  blessing,  commanded  him  to 
be  firm  and  steadfast  thereto.     Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  16. 
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resolved  to  sell  the  town  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  for  500,000/. 
The  lord-chancellor  Clarendon  was  the  projector  of  this  vile  bar- 
gain,* as  appears  by  the  letters  of  count  D'Estrades,  published 
since  his  death,  in  one  of  which  his  lordship  acknowledges,  that 
the  thought  came  from  himself. -f-  Several  mercenary  pamphlets 
were  dispersed  to  justify  this  sale;  but  the  wars  with  France,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  have  sufficiently 
convinced  us,  that  it  was  a  fatal  stab  to  our  trade  and  commerce : 
insomuch,  that  even  the  queen's  last  ministry  durst  not  venture 
to  make  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  fortifications  of  it  were  de- 
molished. 

But  to  divert  the  people's  eyes  toother  objects,  it  was  resolved 
to  go  on  with  the  prosecution  of  state-criminals,  and  with  hum- 
bling and  crushing  the  Nonconformists :  Three  of  the  late 
king's  judges  being  apprehended  in  Holland,  by  the  forward  zeal 
of  Sir  G.  Downing,  viz.  colonel  Okey,  Corbet,  and  Berkstead, 
were  brought  over  to  England  by  permission  of  the  States,  and 
executed  on  the  act  of  attainder,  April  19.  They  died  with  the 
same  resolution  and  courage  as  the  former  had  done,  declaring 
they  had  no  malice  against  the  late  king,  but  apprehended  the 
authority  of  parliament  sufficient  to  justify  their  conduct. 

Before  the  parliament  rose  the  house  addressed  the  king  to 
bring  colonel  Lambert  and  sir  Henry  Vane,  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  to  their  trial;  and  accordingly,  June  4,  they  were  ar- 
raigned at  the  King's-Bench  bar;  the  former  for  levying  war 
against  the  king ;  and  the  latter  for  compassing  his  death.  Lam- 
bert was  convicted,  but  for  his  submissive  behaviour  was  pardoned 
as  to  life,  but  confined  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where  he  remained 
a  patient  prisoner  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  thirty 
years  after.  Sir  Henry  Vane  had  such  an  interest  in  the  conven- 
tion-parliament, that  both  lords  and  commons  petitioned  for  his 
life,  which  his  majesty  promised ;  and  yet  afterward,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  present  house  of  commons,  he  was  tried  and  exe- 
cuted.    Sir  Flarry  made  a  brave  defence ;  but  it  was  determined 

*  Dr.  Grey  is  much  displeased  with  Mr.  Neal  for  imputing  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
lord  Clarendon  :  and  remarks  on  it,  that  "  had  the  count  D'Estrades  declared 
positively  that  the  lord  Clarendon  had  no  concern  therein,  it  is  probable  that  his 
authority  would  have  been  rejected  or  passed  over  in  silence.  But  lord  Clarendon 
was  a  great  friend  to  monarchy  and  episcopacy  ;  and  therefore  lord  Clarendon's 
character  must  at  all  adventures  be  run  down."  The  reader  will  determine  con- 
cerning the  candour  and  fairness  of  this  censure.  The  passages  in  which  D'Estrades 
ascribes  this  transaction  to  lord  Clarendon  are  to  be  seen  in  Rapin,  and  in  Dr. 
Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  192 — 198.  Dr.  Grey,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  Kennet  and  Roger  Coke,  esq.  as  acqxxitting  his  lordship  from  advising  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk.  Bishop  Burnet,  it  may  be  added,  says,  on  the  information  of 
his  lordship's  son,  "  that  he  kept  himself  out  of  that  affair  entirely."  To  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  king  promised  to  lay  up  all  the  money 
in  the  Tower,  and  that  it  should  not  be  touched  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 
But  in  violation  of  his  word  and  of  decency,  it  was  immediately  squandered  away 
amonj:  the  creatures  of  his  mistress,  Barbara  Villiers.  Burnet's  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  vol.  1.  p.  251 Ed. 

f  Rapin,  p.  630,  631. 
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to  sacrifice  him  to  the  ghost  of  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  when 
his  friends  would  have  had  him  petition  for  his  life,  he  refused, 
saying,  if  the  king  had  not  a  greater  regard  for  his  word  and  honour 
than  he  had  for  his  life,  he  might  take  it.  Nevertheless  bishop 
Burnet  says,*  "  He  was  naturally  a  fearful  man,  and  had  a  head 
asdark  in  the  notions  of  religion;  but  when  he  saw  his  death 
was  determined,  he  composed  himself  to  it  with  a  resolution  that 
surprised  all  who  knew  how  little  of  that  was  natural  to  him.  He 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  June  14,  where  a  new  and  very  in- 
decent practice  was  begun;  it  was  observed  that  the  dying 
speeches  of  the  regicides  had  left  impressions  on  the  hearers,  that 
were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government ;  and  strains 
of  a  peculiar  nature  being  expected  from  him,  drummers  were 
placed  under  the  scaffold,  who,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  to 
the  public,  upon  a  sign  given,  struck  up  M'ith  their  drums.  But 
this  put  him  into  no  disorder  ;  he  desired  they  might  be  stopped, 
for  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  it.  Then  he  went  to  his  devo- 
tion ;  and  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  those  about  him,  he  happened 
to  say  something  again  with  relation  to  the  times,  when  the 
drums  struck  up  a  second  time  ;  so  he  gave  over,  saying,  It  \vas 
a  sorry  cause  that  would  not  bear  the  words  of  a  dying  man; 
and  died  with  so  much  composedness,  that  it  was  generally 
thought  the  government  lost  more  than  it  gained  by  his  death." 
The  Oxford  historian  says,  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  like 
an  old  Roman,  and  died  without  the  least  symptoms  of  concern  or 
trouble. 

But  the  grand  affair  that  employed  the  parliament  this  spring-, 
was  the  famous  act  of  uniformity  of  public  prayers,  &c.  designed 
for  the  enclosure  of  the  church,  and  the  only  door  of  admission 
to  all  ecclesiastical  preferments.  The  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer  had  been  in  convocation  three  or  four  months,f  and  was 
brought  into  parliament,  with  their  alterations  and  amendments, 
before  Christmas:}:;  the  bill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
commons  Jan.  14,  and  passed,  after  sundry  debates,  but  by  six 
voices,  yeas  186,  noes  180;  but  it  met  with  greater  obstacles 
among  the  lords,  who  offered  several  amendments,  which  occa- 
sioned conferences  between  the  two  houses.  The  lords  would 
have  exempted  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  those  who  had  the  edu- 
cation of  youth;  and  in  the  disabling  clause,  would  have  included 
only  livings  with  cure  §.  But  the  commons  being  supported  by 
the  court,  would  abate  nothing  ||,  nor  consent  to  anj^  provision  for 

*  Burnet,  p.  237,  238. 

f  Dr.  Grey  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  act  of  uniformity  could  come  into 
the  convocation,  and  continue  there  for  three  or  four  months  :  for  the  two  houses 
never  send  their  bills  thither  for  their  perusal  and  approbation.  He  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Neal's  mistake  must  be  owing  to  their  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer.     Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  320. — Ed. 

I  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  604.  §  Ibid.. p.  677. 

II  The  reason  for  extending  it  to  schoolmasters  was,  we  are  told,  to  guard  against 
the  influence  and  force  of  education.     Exam.  p.  321.— Ed. 
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such  as  should  be  ejected.  They  woukl  indulge  no  latitude  in 
the  surplice  or  cross  in  baptism,  for  fear  of  establishing  a  schism, 
and  weakening  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  to  her  right  of  im- 
posing indifferent  rites  and  ceremonies*.  And  the  court  were 
willing  to  shut  out  as  many  as  they  could  from  the  establishment, 
to  make  a  general  toleration  more  necessary.  When  the  lords 
urged  the  king's  declaration  from  Breda,  the  commons  replied, 
that  it  would  be  strange  to  call  a  schismatical  conscience  a  tender 
one;  but  suppose  this  had  been  meant  (say  they),  his  majesty 
can  be  guilty  of  no  breach  of  promise,  because  the  declaration 
had  these  two  limitations,  a  reference  to  parliament, — and  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  May  8,  the 
result  of  the  conference  with  the  house  of  commons,  being  re- 
ported to  the  lords,  the  house  laid  aside  their  objections,  and  con- 
curred with  the  commons,  and  the  bill  passed ;  but,  as  bishop 
Burnet  observes,  with  no  great  majority.  May  19,  it  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  was  to  take  place  from  the  24th  of  August 
following.  This  act  being  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  lying  open  to  public  view,  I  shall  only  give  the 
reader  an  abstract  of  it.     It  is  entitled, 

•"  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers,  and  administra- 
tion of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  esta- 
blishing the  forms  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  church  of  England." 

The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  That  from  the  first  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, there  had  been  one  uniform  order  of  common  service  and 
prayer  enjoined  to  be  used  by  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
very  comfortable  to  all  good  people,  until  a  great  number  of 
people  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  living  without  knowledge  and 
the  due  fear  of  God,  did  wilfully  and  schismatically  refuse  to 
come  to  their  parish-churches,  upon  Sundays,  and  other  days  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  as  holy  days.  And  whereas,  by  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  ministers  in  using  the  liturgy  during  the  late  unhappy 
troubles,  many  people  have  been  led  into  factions  and  schisms,  to 
the  decay  of  religion,  and  the  hazard  of  many  souls ;  therefore, 
for  preventing  the  like  for  time  to  come,  the  king  had  granted  a 
commission,  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  those 
bishops  and  divines,  who  met  at  the  Savoy;  and  afterward  his 
majesty  required  the  clergy  in  convocation  to  revise  it  again; 
which  alterations  and  amendments  having  been  approved  by  his 
majesty,  and  both  houses  of  parliament;  therefore,  for  settling  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  to  the  intent 
that  every  person  may  know  the  rule  to  which  he  is  to  conform 
in  public  worship,  it  is  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  &c. 

"  That  all  and  singular  ministers  shall  be  bound  to  say  and  use 
the  morning  prayer,  evening  prayer,  and  all  other  common  prayers, 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  679. 
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in  such  order  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  book  ;  and  that 
every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever,  shall  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  oiir  Lord 
1662,  openly  and  publicly,  before  the  congregation  assembled  for 
religious  worship,  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
use  of  all  things  contained  and  prescribed  in  the  said  book,  in  these 
words,  and  no  other : 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book, 
entitled,  '  The  book  of  common  prayer  and  administration  of 
sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England,  together  with  the  psalter 
or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches ;'  and  the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and 
consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons*." 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make  this  declara- 
tion is  deprivation,  ipso  facto,  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions. 

"  And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  every  dean,  canon,  and  pre- 
bendary ;  all  masters,  heads,  fellows,  chaplains,  and  tutors,  in  any 
college,  hall,  house  of  learning,  or  hospital ;  all  public  professors, 
readers  in  either  university,  and  in  every  college  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  all  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  lecturers ;  and  every  schoolmaster 
keeping  any  public  or  private  school ;  and  every  person  instruct- 
ing youth  in  any  private  family,  shall  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 1662,  subscribe  the  following  declaration,  viz. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  declare,  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  1  do  abhor 
that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority,  against  his 
person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him ;  and  that 
I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is 
now  by  law  established.  And  I  do  hold,  that  there  lies  no  obli- 
gation upon  me,  or  on  any  other  person,  from  the  oath  commonly 
called  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  to  endeavour  any  change 
or  alteration  of  government,  either  in  church  or  state,  and  that  the 
same  was  in  itself  an  unlawful  oath,  and  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  against  the  known  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom." 

This  declaration  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  before  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the 
diocess,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  for  those  who  were  possessed  of 
livings ;  and  for  schoolmasters  or  tutors,  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  first  oifence  :  and  for  every  other  offence,  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  to  his 
majesty.  Provided,  that  after  the  25th  of  March  1682,  the  re- 
nouncing of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  shall  be  omitted. 

"  It  is  farther  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  any 
benefice,  or  presume  to  consecrate  and  administer  the  holy  sa'^ra- 

*  This  form  of  subscription  and  solemn  declaration  was  inserted  by  the  lords, 
with  whom  this  act  of  uniformity  began. — Ed. 
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ment  of  the  Lord's  supper,  before  lie  bo  ordained  a  priest  by 
episcopal  ordination,  on  pain  of  forfeiting-  for  every  offence  one 
hundred  pounds*. 

"  No  form,  or  order  of  common  prayer,  shall  be  used  in  any 
church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  public  worship,  or  in  either  of  the 
universities,  than  is  here  prescribed  and  appointed. 

"  None  shall  be  received  as  lecturers,  or  be  permitted  to  preach, 
or  read  any  sermon  or  lecture  in  any  church  or  chapel,  unless  he 
be  approved  and  licensed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  shall 
read  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  with  a  declaration  of  his 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  same :  and  unless  the  first 
time  he  preaches  any  lecture  or  sermon,  he  shall  openly  read  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  declare  his  assent  to  it;  and  shall  on  the 
first  lecture-day  of  every  month  afterward,  before  lecture  or  ser- 
mon, read  the  Common  Prayer  and  service,  under  pain  of  being- 
disabled  to  preach ;  and  if  he  preach  while  so  disabled,  to  suffer 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  every  offence. 

"  The  several  laws  and  statutes  formerly  made  for  uniformity 
of  prayer,  &c.  shall  be  in  force  for  confirming  the  present  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  shall  be  applied  for  punishing  all  offences 
contrary  to  the  said  laws,  with  relation  to  the  said  book,  and  no 
other. 

"  A  true  printed  copy  of  the  said  book  is  to  be  provided  in 
every  parish-church,  chapel,'  college,  and  hall,  at  the  cost  and 
charge  of  the  parishioners  or  society,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, on  pain  of  forfeiting  three  pounds  a  month  for  so  long- 
as  they  shall  be  unprovided  of  itf ." 

It  was  certainly  unreasonable  in  the  legislature  to  limit  the 
time  of  subscription  to  so  short  a  period  |,  it  being  next  to  im- 

*   This  clause  was  also  inserted  by  the  lords — Ed. 

f  "  The  act  of  uniformity  and  the  corporation-act  (Mr.  Gough  observes)  did 
not  in  themselves  materially  affect  the  Quakers,  who  aspired  to  no  places  of 
honour  or  profit,  and  who  testified  against  preaching  for  hire,  and  sought  for  no 
more  than  a  toleration  and  protection  in  their  religious  and  civil  rights,  to  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  yet  the  corj)oration-act  in  its 
consequences  did  affect  them,  by  filling  the  city  and  country  with  persecuting 
magistrates."      Hist,  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  1.  p.  469. — Ed. 

X  Dr.  Grey  argues  that  this  objection  is  taken  off  by  a  clause,  exempting  from 
th'fe  penalties  of  the  act  those  who  were  prevented  subscribing  within  the  limited 
time  by  some  lawful  impediment  allowed  and  approved  by  the  ordiaary  of  the 
place,  and  complying  with  its  requisition  within  a  month  after  such  impediment 
was  removed ;  and  the  doctor  adds,  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  clause,  Dr.  Laney, 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  dispensed  with  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  church. 
He  farther  alleges  a  public  advertisement  given  in  London,  (itli  of  August,  1662, 
declaring  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  then  perfectly  and  exactly  printed, 
and  books  in  folio  were  provided  for  all  churches  and  chapels  in  the  kingdom  ; 
which  left  a  space  of  eighteen  days  for  conveying  them  through  the  country.  But 
the  doctor  did  not  calculate,  how  many  of  these  days  would  be  run  out  before 
this  notice  had  circulated  through  the  nation,  and  had  reached  the  remoter  parts 
and  country  parishes  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  great  post-roads.  Bishop  Bur- 
net says,  "  the  vast  number  of  copies,  being  many  thousands,  that  were  to  be 
wrought  off  for  all  the  parish-churches  of  England,  made  the  impression  go  on  so 
slowly,  that  there  were  few  books  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day  came."  Burnet, 
vol.  1.  p.  269.  Examination,  vol.  1.  p.  420—42:5;  and  vol.  3.  p.  .322,  ,32.3.— Ed 
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possible  that  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  slioukl  read 
and  examine  the  alterations  within  that  time.  The  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  Peterborough  declared,  that  they  could  not  obtain 
copies  before  August  17,  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew;  so  that  all  the  members  of  that  cathe- 
dral did  not  and  could  not  read  the  service  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  act  directs,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  favour  of  their  ordinary  to  dispense  with  their  default ; 
however,  their  preferments  were  then  legally  forfeited,  as  appears 
by  the  act  of  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  cap.  6,  entitled,  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  such  as  by  sickness,  or  other  impediments,  were  dis- 
abled from  subscribing  the  declaration  of  the  act  of  uniformity;" 
which  says,  that  those  who  did  not  subscribe  within  the  time 
limited  were  utterly  disabled,  and  ipso  facto  deprived,  and  their 
benefices  void,  as  if  they  were  naturally  dead.  And  if  this  was 
the  case  at  Peterborough,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  in  the  more  northern  counties?  in  fact,  there  was  not  one 
divine  in  ten,  that  lived  at  any  considerable  distance  from  London, 
who  did  peruse  it  within  that  time ;  but  the  matter  was  driven  on 
with  so  much  precipitancy,  says  bishop  Burnet*,  that  it  seems  im- 
plied, that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  book  they 
had  never  seen ;  and  this  was  done  by  too  many,  as  by  the 
bishops  themselves  confessed. 

The  terms  of  conformity  now  were, 

(1.)  Re -ordination,  if  they  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained 
before. 

(2.)  A  declaration  of  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  every  thing  prescribed  and  contained  in  "  The  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  and  administration  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  together  with  the  psalter," 
and  the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating, 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

(3.)  To  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience. 
(4.)  To  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  many 
conscientious  ministers  could  not  disentangle  themselves  from. 

(5.)  To  abjure  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  king, 
or  any  commissioned  by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  terms  of  conformity  were 
higher  than  before  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  Common  Prayer-book 
more  exceptionable ;  for,  instead  of  striking  out  the  Apocryphal 
lessons,  more  were  inserted,  as  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ; 
and  some  new  holidays  were  added,  as  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul ;  a  iew  alterations  and  new  collects  were  made 
by  the  bishops  themselves,  but  care  was  taken,  says  Burnetf,  that 
nothing  should  be  altered,  as  was  moved  by  the  Presbyterians. — 
The  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination  was  renounced,  by  which 
the  ministrations  of  the  foreign  churches  were  disowned. — Lec- 

*  Page  269.  t  Page  267, 
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turers  and  schoolmasters  were  put  upon  tlie  same  foot  with  in- 
cumbents as  to  oaths  and  subscriptions. — A  new  declaration  was 
invented,  which  none  who  understood  the  constitution  of  England 
could  safely  subscribe — and  to  terrify  the  clergy  into  a  compliance, 
no  settled  provision  was  made  for  those  who  should  be  deprived  of 
their  livings,  but  all  were  referred  to  the  royal  clemency*. — A 
severity,  says  bishop  Burnet,  neither  practised  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  enacting  the  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  ejecting  the 
Royalists ;  in  both  which  a  fifth  of  the  benefice  was  reserved  for 
their  subsistence. 

Mr.  Rapin  has  several  remarks  on  this  act :  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  king's  declaration  from  Breda,  says  hef ,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  what  care  the  ministers  about  the  king,  who  were  the  real 
authors  or  promoters  of  this  act,  had  for  his  honour  and  promise ; 
though  some  therefore  may  look  upon  this  act  as  the  great  sup- 
port and  bulwark  of  the  church,  others,  no  less  attached  to  its  in- 
terests, will  perhaps  look  upon  it  as  her  disgrace  and  scandal. — 
His  second  remark  is,  for  the  reader  to  take  notice  of  the  amount 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  king's  party, 
upon  the  assurance  of  which  they  had  so  cheerfully  laboured  for  his 
restoration,  and  followed  the  directions  transmitted  by  his  friends. 
— His  third  remark  is,  that  by  an  artifice,  the  most  gross  conspi- 
racies were  invented,  which  had  no  manner  of  reality  ;  or  sup- 
posing they  had,  could  no  ways  be  charged  on  the  Presbyterians, 
who  were  not  to  answer  for  the  crimes  of  other  sects. 

On  the  other  hand,  bishop  Kennet  says:];,  "  The  world  has 
reason  to  admire,  not  only  the  wisdom  of  this  act,  but  even  the 
moderation  of  it,  as  being  efifectually  made  for  ministerial  con- 
formity alone,  and  leaving  the  people  unable  to  complain  of  any 
imposition.  And  it  would  certainly  have  had  the  desired  and 
most  happy  eff'ect,  of  unity  and  peace  (says  his  lordship),  if  the 
government  had  been  in  earnest  in  the  execution  of  it."  Must 
the  blessings  of  unity  and  peace  then  be  built  on  the  foundation 
of  persecution,  plunder,  perfidy,  and  the  wastes  of  conscience  ? 
If  his  Majesty's  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical  aftairs 
breathed  the  spirit  of  true  wisdom  and  charity,  and  ought  to  stand 
for  a  pattern  to  posterity,  whenever  they  are  disposed  to  heal  the 
breaches  of  the  church,  as  the  bishop  has  elsewhere  declared  §, 
where  could  be  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  this  act,  which 
turned  out  two  thousand  ministers  into  the  world  to  beg  their 
bread  upon  such  severe  terms  ?  And  whereas  the  bishop  says,  the 

*  This  was  done  by  a  proviso,  drawn  up  by  the  lords,  "  that  such  persons  as  have 
been  put  out  of  their  livings,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  may  have  such 
allowances  out  of  their  livings  for  their  subsistence  as  his  majesty  shall  think  fit.'' 
Grey's  Examination,  vol,  1.  p.  423.  A  feeble,  inefficient  proviso,  permitting  the 
king  to  be  kind,  but  leaving  it  to  his  option  to  be  unjust  and  cruel ;  tantalizing 
distress,  rather  than  relieving  it — Ed. 

t  Vol.  2.  p.  629,  folio. 

X  The  references  are,  I  apprehend,  to  the  bishop's  Complete  History.  There  is 
a  passage  correspondent  to  the  first  in  the  Chronicle,  p.  712. — Ed. 

§  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  24G. 
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])eople  liad  no  reason  to  complain  of  imposition,  was  it  no  liard- 
ship  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  church,  and  join  in  a  form  of  worship 
that  went  against  their  consciences  ?  Does  not  the  act  revive  and 
confirm  all  the  penal  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  in 
these  words,  "  Be  it  farther  enacted,  that  the  several  good  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  which  have  been  formerly  made,  and 
are  now  in  force  for  the  uniformity  of  prayers  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments  within  this  ix^alm  of  England  and  places  afore- 
said,  shall  stand  in  full  force  and  strength  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever,  and  shall  bo  applied,  practised,  and  be  put  in 
use,  for  the  punishing  all  offences  contrary  to  the  said  law." 
Surely  this  must  affect  the  laity !  it  is  more  to  be  admired,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  clergy  of  England,  and  all  officers  both  civil  and 
military,  could  subscribe  a  declaration  which  gave  up  the  whole 
constitution  into  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  prince  ;  for  if  the  king 
had  abolished  the  use  of  parliaments,  and  commanded  his  subjects 
to  embrace  the  Popish  religion,  which  way  could  they  have 
relieved  themselves,  when  they  had  sworn,  that  it  was  not  la\\'ful 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  high  treason  ?  It  is  hard 
to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  revolution  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  I  shall  only  add,  that  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  divines  of  the  church  have  wished,  for  their  own 
sakes,  that  the  act  might  be  amended  and  altered. 

Mr.  CoUyer,  a  nonjuring  clergyman  who  suffered  for  his  prin- 
ciples, speaks  more  like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian  than  the 
bishop  :  "  The  misfortune  of  the  Presbyterians  (says  he)  cannot 
be  remembered  without  regret ;  those  who  quit  their  interest  are 
certainly  in  earnest,  and  deserve  a  charitable  construction.  Mis- 
takes in  religion  are  to  be  tenderly  used,  and  conscience  ought 
to  be  pitied  when  it  cannot  be  relieved." 

It  is  fit  the  authors  and  promoters  of  this  memorable  act,  which 
broke  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  established  a  separation,  should 
stand  upon  record.  Among  these  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  deserves 
the  first  place,  who  was  once  for  moderate  measures,  but  after- 
ward altered  his  conduct,  says  bishop  Burnet,*  out  of  respect  to 
bishops.  "  The  rhetoric  and  interest  of  this  great  minister  (says 
Collyer-f-)  might  possibly  make  an  impression  upon  both  houses, 
and  occasion  the  passing  the  act  of  uniformity  in  the  condition  it 
now  stands."  tie  entertained  the  Presbyterians  with  hopes, 
while  he  was  cutting  away  the  ground  from  under  their  feet. 
Strange  !  that  one  and  the  same  hand  could,  consistently  with 
conscience  and  honour,  draw  up  the  king's  declaration  from  Breda, 
and  his  late  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  this 
severe  act  of  uniformity. 

Next  to  chancellor  Hyde  was  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London, 
and  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  of  whom  notice  has  been 

*  Page  270.  t  Page  88. 
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already  taken  ;  lie  was  a  facetious  man,  says  Burnet*,  but  of  no 
great  religion.  When  the  earl  of  Manchester  told  the  king,  he 
was  afraid  the  terms  of  conformity  were  so  hard  that  many 
ministers  would  not  comply ;  the  bishop  replied  he  was  afraid 
they  would,  but  now  we  know  their  minds,  says  he,  we  will 
make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform.  And  when  Dr.  Allen 
said,  "  It  is  pity  the  door  is  so  strait;""  he  answered,  "  It  is 
no  pity  at  all ;  if  we  had  thought  so  many  of  them  would  have 
conformed,  we  would  have  made  it  straiterf .""  And  Mr.  Baxter 
adds,  that  as  far  as  he  could  perceive,  it  was  by  some  designed  it 
should  be  so. 

Next  to  bishop  Sheldon  was  bishop  Morley,  a  pious  man,  says 
Burnet,  but  extremely  passionate  and  very  obstinate.  Morley 
was  thought  the  honester  man,  but  Sheldon  the  abler  statesman. 
To  these  may  be  added.  Dr.  Gunning  bishop  of  Ely  :  Henchman 
of  London  ;  Dolbert  of  Rochester ;  Stern  of  York ;  Dr.  Pierce, 
Sparrow,  and  Barwick,  all  creatures  of  the  court,  and  tools  of  the 
prerogative. 

But  neither  the  courtiers  nor  bishops  could  have  accomplished 
their  designs  without  tampering  with  the  parliament.  Care  was 
thcrefoi'e  taken  of  the  best  speakers,  and  men  of  influence  among 
the  commons.  The  parliament  was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  says  Raping,  and  being  of  principles  directly 
opposite  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  for  reducing  the  royal 
power  within  certain  limits,  they  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  for  ever  to  restrain  the  prerogative,  or  alter  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  the  king,  being  in  continual  want  of 
money,  was  content  to  sacrifice  the  Presbyterians  for  a  large 
supply  of  the  nation's  money,  especially  when  he  knew  he  was 
serving  the  cause  of  Popery  at  the  same  time,  by  making  way  for 
a  general  toleration. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  had  only  three  months  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  and  their  families.  There  were 
several  consultations  both  in  city  and  country  to  know  each  other's 
sentiments;  and  it  happened  here,  as  it  did  afterward, , about 
taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  some,  who 
persuaded  their  brethren  to  dissent,  complied  themselves  and  got 
the  others'  livings.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  had  all  the  same 

*  Page  257. 

-|-  It  reflects  some  honour  on  the  name  of  bishop  Saunderson  that  he  spoke  of 
this  act  in  a  milder  strain.  To  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  with  him  the  evening 
after  the  king  passed  it,  he  said,  "  that  more  was  imposed  on  ministers  than  he 
wished  had  been."  On  passing  the  act  he  sent  to  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester,  whose 
living  was  in  his  diocess,  and  treating  him  with  great  civility,  earnestly  pressed  him 
not  to  quit  his  living,  and  patiently  heard  him  state  his  difficulties  :  and  when  he 
found,  that  he  could  not  obviate  them  to  his  satisfaction,  he  lamented  it,  and  at 
lust  signified  a  concern,  that  some  things  were  carried  so  high  in  the  ecclesiastical 
settlement ;  whicli,  he  said,  should  not  have  been  if  he  could  have  prevented  it. 
Calamy's  History  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  '2,  p.  111.  MS. ;  and  Church  and  Dissenters 
Compared,  p.  81. — Eo, 
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scruples. — Bishop  Kennet  says*,  that  renouncing  the  covenant 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  of  conformity  to  the  Presbyterians. 
But  his  Lordship  is  mistaken;  for  if  abjuring  the  covenant  had 
been  omitted,  they  could  not  have  taken  the  corporation-oath. 
Some  could  not  in  conscience  comply  with  the  very  form  of  the 
hierarchy.  Great  numbers  scrupled  the  business  of  re-ordina- 
tion, which  implied  a  renouncing  the  validity  of  their  former 
ministrations.  But  that  which  the  dissenters  of  all  denomina- 
tions refused,  was  giving  their  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This 
they  apprehended  to  be  more  than  was  due  to  any  human  com- 
posure. 

Mr  Echard  represents  them  as  under  great  difficulties  ;  *'  Some 
(says  he)  were  positive  against  any  compliance,  but  great  numbers 
M'ere  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and  had  great  struggles  between  the 
attractions  of  conscience  and  honour,  interest  and  humour.  The 
act  was  strictly  penned,  and  pressed  hard  upon  late  principles  and 
practices.  A  continual  intercourse  of  letters  passed  between 
those  in  the  city,  and  the  rest  in  the  countries,  how  to  proceed  in 
this  nice  affair.  Sometimes  the  chief  of  them  were  for  com- 
pliance, as  I  have  been  assured  (says  he)  by  the  best  hands,  and 
then  upon  farther  consideration  they  changed  their  minds.  They 
were  under  considerable  temptations  on  both  sides ;  on  one  side 
their  livings  and  preferments  were  no  small  inducement  towards 
their  compliance;  on  the  other  side,  besides  their  consciences,  they 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  and  were 
made  to  believe,  that  if  they  unanimously  stood  out,  the  church 
must  come  to  them,  since  the  people  would  never  bear  so  shock- 
ing a  change.  Besides,  they  had  great  expectations  from  several 
friends  at  court,  and  particularly  the  Popish  party,  who  gave  them 
great  encouragement,  not  only  by  a  promise  of  pensions  to  some, 
but  also  by  a  toleration,  and  a  suspension  of  the  act  itself,  which 
not  long  after  was  partly  made  good.  No  doubt  but  the  non- 
compliance of  several  proceeded  purely  from  a  tender  conscience, 
and  in  that  case  ought  not  only  to  be  pitied,  but  rather  applauded 
than  condemned."  Bishop  Burnet  adds,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  took  great  pains  to  have  them  all  stick  together: 
they  said,  that  if  great  numbers  stood  out,  it  was  more  likely  to 
produce  new  laws  in  their  favour  ;  so  it  was  thought,  says  his 
lordship,  that  many  went  out  in  the  crowd  to  keep  their  friends 
company. 

It  is  possible  some  noblemen,  and  others  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  Presbyterians,  might  advise  them  to  adhere  to 
each  other;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  men  of  abilities  and 
good  sense  should  throw  up  their  livings,  sacrifice  their  useful- 
ness, and  beggar  their  families,  for  the  sake  of  good  company. 

Some  of  the  Nonconformists  quitted  their  stations  in  the  church 

*  Page  471. 
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before  the  24tli  of  August,  as  Mr,  Baxter  and  others,  with  an 
intent  to  let  all  the  ministers  in  England  know  their  resolution 
beforehand*.  Others  about  London  preached  their  farewell  ser- 
mons the  Sunday  before  Bartholomew-day;  several  of  which 
were  afterward  collected  into  a  volume,  and  printed  with  their 
effigies  in  the  title-page ;  as  the  reverend  Dr.  Manton,  Bates, 
Jacomb,  Calamy,  Matth.  Mead,  and  others.  The  like  was  done 
in  several  counties  of  England :  and  such  a  passionate  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  their  people  ran  through  their  sermons  as  dissolved 
their  audiences  into  tears. 

At  length  the  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  came,  when  about  two 
thousand  relinquished  their  preferments  in  the  church,  or  refused 
to  accept  of  any  upon  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity ;  an 
example  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Christian  world  !  It 
raised  a  grievous  cry  over  the  nation,  for  here  were  many  men 
much  valued,  says  bishop  Burnetf,  and  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  and  zeal,  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  provoked  by  such  spiteful  usage,  and  cast  upon  those 
popular  practices,  which  both  their  principles  and  their  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate  congregations,  and 
of  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship.  This  begot  esteem, 
and  raised  compassion,  as  having  a  fair  appearance  of  suffering 
persecution  for  conscience.  Mr.  Locke  calls  them  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  orthodox  divines,  who  did  not  throw  themselves 
out  of  service,  but  were  forcibly  ejected.  Nor  were  they  cast 
out  because  there  was  a  supply  of  ministers  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  religion,  for  there  was  room  for  the  employment  of  more 
hands,  if  they  were  to  be  found. 

At  the  reformation  from  Popery  by  queen  Elizabeth,  there  were 
not  above  two  hundred  deprived  of  their  livings;  besides,  they  were 
treated  with  great  mildness,  and  had  some  allowances  out  of  their  liv- 
ings; whereas  these  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  cast 
entirely  upon  Providence  for  a  supply.  They  were  driven  from  their 
houses,  from  the  society  of  their  friends  ;  and,  what  was  yet  more 
affecting,  from  all  their  usefulness,  though  they  had  merited  much 
from  the  king,  and  laboured  indefatigably  for  his  restoration. 
The  former  were  men  of  another  faith,  and  owned  a  foreign  head 
of  the  church ;  whereas  these  were  of  the  same  faith  with  the 
established  church,  and  differed  only  about  rites  and  ceremonies. 
It  had  been  said,  that  greater  numbers  were  ejected  in  the  late 
times  upon  the  foot  of  the  covenant  X  \  but  if  this  were  true,  it 

•  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  384.  f  Page  270.  280. 

X  Dr.  Grey  asserts  this :  and  there  was  a  laboured  attempt  by  Dr.  Walker  to 
prove,  that  the  clergy,  ejected  or  sufifering  in  the  civil  wars,  exceeded  in  numbers 
those  whom  the  act  of  uniformity  ejected  or  silenced  ;  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
former  surpassed  in  nature  and  severity  those  of  the  latter.  The  publication,  which 
endeavoured  to  establish  these  points,  was  a  folio,  in  small  print,  entitled,  "  An 
attempt  towards  recovering  an  account  of  the  nvimbers  and  sufferings  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England,  heads  of  colleges,  fellows,  scholars,  &c.  who  were  seques- 
tered, harassed,  &c.  in  the  late  times  of  the  grand  rebellion :  occasioned  by  the 
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was  in  a  time  of  war,  when  the  civil  and  religious  diil'erenccs 
between  tlie  king  and  parliament  were  so  intermixed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other;  the  whole  nation 
was  in  confusion,  and  those  wdio  suffered  by  the  covenant,  suf- 
fered more  for  their  loyalty  than  their  religion  ;  for  when  the  war 
was  ended,  the  covenant  was  relaxed,  and  such  as  would  live 
peaceably  returned  to  their  vacant  cures,  or  were  admitted  to 
others. 

Besides,  the  ingratitude  of  the  high-churchmen  upon  this  occa- 
sion ought  to  be  taken  notice  of.  "  Who  can  answer  for  the 
violence  and  injustice  of  actions  in  a  civil  war?  "  says  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England.  "  Those  sufferings  were  in  a  time  of 
general  calamity,  but  these  were  ejected  not  only  in  a  time  of 
peace,  but  a  time  of  joy  to  all  the  land,  and  after  an  act  of  oblivion, 
when  all  pretended  to  be  reconciled  and  made  friends,  and  to 
whose  common  rejoicings  these  suffering  ministers  had  contri- 
buted their  earnest  prayers  and  great  endeavours*."  Another 
divine  of  the  same  church  writes,  "  I  must  own,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, however  both  sides  have  been  excessively  to  blame,  yet 
that  the  severities  used  by  the  church  to  the  dissenters  are  less 
excusable  than  those  used  by  the  dissenters  to  the  church.  My 
reason  is,  that  the  former  were  used  in  times  of  peace  and  a  set- 
tled government,  whereas  the  latter  were  inflicted  in  a  time  of 
tumult  and  confusion;  so  that  the  plunderings  and  ravagings 
endured  by  the  church-ministers  were  owing  (many  of  them  at 
least)  to  the  rudeness  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  chances  of  war ; 
they  were  plundered,  not  because  they  were  conformists,  but  cava- 
liers, and  of  the  king's  party.  The  allowing  of  the  sequestered 
ministers  a  fifth  part  of  their  livings  was  a  Christian  actf,  and 
what,  I  confess,  1  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  imitated  at 
the  Restoration.     But  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown  to   these  un- 

ninth  chapter  (now  the  second  volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Baxter ;  together  with  an  examination  of  that  chajiter."  The  public  was  at 
first  amused  witli  so  large  a  work,  but  by  degrees  began  to  speak  freely  of  it  in 
conversation,  where  it  had  the  fate  of  other  iierforniances.  It  received  from  the 
press  two  able  replies :  one  by  Mr.  John  Withers,  a  judicious  and  worthy  dis- 
senting minister  in  Exeter;  the  other  by  Dr.  Calaniy,  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  The 
Church  and  Dissenters  Compared  as  to  Persecution."  On  this  subject  we  would 
refer  the  reader  back  to  Mr.  Neal,  vol.  2.  p.  2()2. — Ed. 

*   Conf.  Plea  for  Nonconformity,  p.  12,  13. 

t  Dr.  Grey  quotes  here,  from  Dr.  Fuller,  (Church  Hist,  book  11.  p.  230.)  a  long 
detail  of  the  evasions  on  which  many  of  the  sequestered  clergy  were  refused  their 
fifths.  Dr.  Walker  has  also  complained,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  ever  had  them 
without  trouble,  and  to  the  full  value.  "  This  is  a  case  in  wliich  (as  Dr.  Calamy 
observes)  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  make  calculation."  Supposing  it  to  have  been  paid 
ever  so  indifferently,  it  was  certainly  a  better  provision  than  was  made  by  the 
act  of  uniformity  for  those  who  were  ejected  and  silenced.  It  afforded  the 
sufferers,  to  a  degree,  a  legal  remedy  for  their  calamities  :  and  wouhl  doubt- 
less, in  many  instances,  be  efficient.  Dr.  Fuller  sjieaks  of  it  as  an  instance  of 
"  tlie  pitiful  and  pious  intentions  of  parliament ;  wliieh,  no  doubt,  desired  to  be 
like  tiie  best  of  beings,  who  as  closely  applieth  his  lenitive  as  corrosive  i)lasters,  and 
that  his  mercy  may  take  as  ti  ue  effect  as  liis  justice."  Uut  this  matter  has  been 
before  stated  by  Mr.  Neal,  vol.  2,  p.  266". — Ed. 
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happy  sufferers,  though  it  was  impossible  on  a  sudden  to  fill  up 
the  gap  that  was  made  by  their  removal." 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  the  old  clergy,  now  much  enriched,  were 
despised,  but  the  young  clergy  who  came  from  the  university  did 
good  service.  But,  though  all  the  striplings  in  both  universities 
were  employed,  a  great  many  poor  livings  in  tlie  country  had  no 
incumbents  for  a  considerable  time.  The  author  of  The  Five 
Groans  of  the  Church,  a  very  strict  conformist,  complains  with 
great  warmth  of  above  three  thousand  ministers  admitted  into  the 
church,  who  were  unfit  to  teach  because  of  their  youth ;  of  fifteen 
hundred  debauched  men  ordained;  of  the  ordination  of  many 
illiterate  men ;  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-two  factious 
ministers,  a  little  before  ordained ;  and  that,  of  twelve  thousand 
church  livings,  or  thereabouts,  three  thousand  or  more  being  im- 
propriate, and  four  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-five  sinecures, 
there  was  but  a  poor  remainder  left  for  a  painful  and  honest 
ministry. 

Such  were  the  spoils  of  uniformity  !  and,  though  Mr.  Echard 
says  there  was  more  sense  and  sound  doctrine  preached  in  one 
twelvemonth  after  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  turned  out, 
than  in  nigh  twenty  years  before ;  yet  another  church-writer, 
who  knew  them  better,  calls  the  young  clergy  "  florid  and  gen- 
teel preachers,  of  a  more  romantic  than  true  majestic  and  divine 
style,  who  tickled  and  captivated  people  at  first,  but  did  little 
service  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  process  of  time  had  fewer 
admirers  and  friends  than  at  first."  He  adds,  that  "  in  the  late 
times  they  all  spake  the  same  things,  and  carried  on  the  same 
work,  which  was  the  instruction,  conversion,  consolation,  and 
edification  of  souls  ;  not  biting  one  another,  nor  grudging  at  one 
another.  I  never  heard,"  says  he,  "  in  many  hundreds  of  ser- 
mons, diversities  of  opinions  either  set  up  by  some,  or  pulled 
down  by  others;  we  heard,  indeed,  that  some  were  Independents, 
others  Presbyterians,  and  others  Episcopal,  but  we  heard  no  such 
things  from  the  pulpits.^  Some  men  think  that  the  preaching  of 
those  days  was  mere  fanaticism,  blessing  the  usurpation,  railing 
against  bishops,  or  deifying  Calvin  with  an  infallibility  ;  but  Cal- 
vin was  preached  no  farther  than  Christ  spake  in  him  ;  '  Non 
Calvinum  sed  Christum  prsedicabant*.' *' 

The  truth  of  this  observation  will  appear  farther,  by  mention- 
ing the  names  of  some  of  those  ministers,  whose  learning  and 
piety  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  who  were  capable  of 
preaching  and  writing  as  good  sense,  and  to  as  good  purpose,  as 
most  of  their  successors  ;  as  Dr.  Gilpin,  Bates,  Manton,  Jacomb, 
Owen,  Goodwin,  Collins,  Conant,  Grew,  Burgess,  and  Annesly ; 
Mr.  Bowles,  Baxter,  Clarkson,  Woodbridge,  Newcomen,  Ca- 
lamy,  Jackson,  Pool,  Caryl,  Charnock,  Gouge,  Jenkins,  Gale, 
Corbet,  Cradock,  Matth.  Mead,  Howe,  Kentish,  Alsop,  Vincent, 

*   Coiifoiudst  Pica,  luiit  1.  iu  pref.  and  p.  5,'^, 
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Greenhill,  S.  Clark,  Flavel,  Phil.  Henry,  and  others  of  like  cha- 
racter, "  whom  I  have  heard  vilified,  and  represented  according 
to  the  fancies,  passions,  or  interests  of  men,'"  says  a  learned  con- 
formist, but  I  dare  not  but  be  just  to  them,  as  to  eminent  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  think  that  common  Christianity  has 
suffered  much  by  their  silencing'  and  disparagement.  A  great 
part  of  the  world  is  made  to  believe  that  the  Nonconformists  are 
not  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  church,  nor  trusted  by  the  state; 
but  what  they  are  God  knows,  and  the  world  may  know,  if  they 
please  to  consult  their  writings.  They  are  not  to  them  that  know 
them,  what  they  are  reported  by  them  that  know  them  not.  I 
know  them  sufficiently  to  make  me  bewail  their  condition,  and 
the  vast  damage  to  thousands  of  souls  by  their  exclusion,  not 
only  in  the  outskirts,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  England,  who  are 
committed  in  many  parts  to  them  that  neither  can  nor  will  pro- 
mote their  everlasting  interests  *.'"  Upon  the  whole,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  that  all  the  ejected  ministers  were  equally  learned, 
pious  t?  and  deserving,  yet  upon  a  calm  and  sedate  view  of 
things,  I  cannot  help  concluding,  tliat  in  the  main  they  were  a 
body  of  as  eminent  confessors  for  truth  and  liberty  as  this  or  any 
other  nation  has  produced. 

Many  complied  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  not  because  they 
approved  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  or  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  be  buried  in  silence,  as  bishop  Reynolds,  Wil- 
kins,  Hopkins,  Fowler,  &c.  Several  young  students,  who  were 
designed  for  the  pulpit,  applied  themselves  to  law  or  physic,  or 
diverted  to  some  secular  employment.  Bishop  Kennet,  in  order 
to  extenuate  their  calamities^,  has  taken  pains  to  point  out  the 
favours  the  ejected  ministers  received  from  private  persons  §. 
Some  (says  he)  found  friends  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  relieved  their  necessities ;  some  were  taken  as  chaplains  into 
good  families,  or  officiated  in  hospitals,  prisons,  or  chapels  of 
ease ;  some  became  tutors,  or  schoolmasters ;  some  who  went 
beyond  sea  were  well  received  in  foreign  parts;  some  became 
eminent  physicians  and  lawyers  ;  some  had  good  estates  of  their 
own,  and  others  married  great  fortunes  :  but  how  does  this  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  of  the  church  or  legislature,  who  would  have 
deprived  them  of  these  retreats  if  it  had  been  in  their  power? 

*  Conform.  Plea,  in  pref.  part  1. 

t  To  suppose  that  more  than  two  thoiisand  men  could  be  equal  in  worth  and 
piety,  would  be  to  admit  an  impossibility ;  but  it  deserves  notice,  that  bishop 
Kennet  is  so  candid  as  to  limit  the  charge  of  scandalous  lives  and  characters,  or  of 
a  conduct  which  was  at  least  no  credit  to  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered,  to 
some  few  only.     Grey's  Examination,  p.  332. — Ed. 

X  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  888,  &c. 

§  Dr.  Grey  has  given  this  passage  of  bishop  Kennet  at  length,  which  Mr.  Neal 
has  here  noticed.  But  the  amount  of  the  bishop's  statement,  which  runs  out  into 
thirty-one  particulars,  only  shews,  that  some  men  were  more  equitable  and  kind 
than  was   the  legislature  ;  and   that  they  who  suffered   under  the  operation  of  an 

iniquiti)us  law,  met  witli  relief  from   the  kind  disposals   of  Divine  Providence 

Ed. 
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The  bishop  adds,  "  Therefore  we  do  ill  to  charge  the  church 
with  persecution,  when  the  laws  were  made  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state,  rather  than 
to  any  honour  or  interest  of  the  church.'"  It  seems  therefore  the 
load  of  persecution  must  lie  wholly  upon  the  legislature:  but 
had  the  bishops  and  clergy  no  hand  in  this  affair  ?  did  they  not 
push  the  civil  government  upon  these  extremities,  and  not  only 
concur,  but  prosecute,  the  penal  laws  with  unrelenting  rigour 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  reign?  The  church  and  state 
are  said  to  be  so  incorporated  as  to  make  but  one  constitution, 
and  the  penal  laws  are  shifted  from  one  to  the  other  till  they  are 
quite  lost;  the  church  cannot  be  charged  with  persecution, 
because  it  makes  no  laws  ;  nor  can  the  civil  government  be 
charged  with  it,  because  it  makes  them  not  against  conscience, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  with  such  idle  sophisms 
are  men  to  be  amused,  when  it  is  to  cover  a  reproach  ! 

Dr.  Bates  says,  "  they  (the  ministers)  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
wrath  and  revenge  of  the  old  clergy,  and  to  the  servile  com- 
pliance of  the  young  gentry  with  the  court,  and  their  distaste  of 
serious  religion*.  That  this  is  no  rash  imputation  upon  the 
ruling  clergy  is  evident  (says  the  doctor),  not  only  from  their 
concurrence  in  passing  these  laws  (for  actions  have  a  language  as 
convincing  as  those  of  words),  but  froin  Dr.  Sheldon,  their  great 
leader,  who  expressed  his  fears  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  lest 
the  Presbyterians  should  comply.  The  act  was  passed  after  the 
king  had  engaged  his  faith  and  honour  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda  to  preserve  liberty  of  conscience  inviolable ;  which  promise 
opened  the  way  for  his  restoration ;  and  after  the  royalists  had 
given  public  assurance,  that  all  former  animosities  should  be  laid 
aside  as  rubbish,  under  the  foundation  of  universal  concord." 

Sad  were  the  calamities  of  far  the  greater  part  of  these  unhappy 
sufferers,  who  with  their  families  must  have  perished,  if  private 
collections  in  London,  and  divers  places  in  the  country,  had 
not  been  made  for  their  subsistence  f .  Bishop  Burnet  says,  they 
cast  themselves  on  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  charity  of 
friends.  The  reverend  and  pious  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge,  late  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  was  their  advocate,  who,  with  two  or  three  of 
his  brethren,  made  frequent  application  to  several  worthy  citizens, 
of  whom  they  received  considerable  sums  of  money  for  some 
years,  till  that  charity  was  diverted  into  another  channel ;  but 
nevertheless  "many  hundreds  of  them  (according  to  Mr.  Baxter  j) 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  house   nor  bread  § ;) 

*  Baxter,  p.  101.         t  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  838.  192.         +  Life,  part  2.  p.  385. 

§  The  observation  made,  not  long  before  he  died,  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Philip 
Henry,  who  survived  these  times,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  was,  that 
"  though  many  of  the  ejected  ministers  were  brought  very  low,  had  many  children, 
were  greatly  harassed  by  persecution,  and  tlieir  friends  generally  i)oor  and  nnable 
to  support  them  ;  yet  in  all  his  actpiaintance  be  never  knew  nor  could  remember 
to  have  heard  of  any  Nonconformist  minister  in  ^irison  for  debt."  P.  Henry's 
Life,  p.  74,  second  edition En. 
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the  people  they  left  were  not  able  to  relieve  them,  nor  durst  they 
if  they  had  been  able,  because  it  would  have  been  called  a  main- 
tenance of  schism  or  faction.  Many  of  the  ministers,  being  afraid 
to  lay  down  their  ministry  after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it, 
preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them,  in  fields  and  private 
houses,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  jails,  where 
many  of  them  perished. — The  people  were  no  less  divided,  some 
conformed,  and  others  were  driven  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
church,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  their  faithful  pastors  at  all 
events :  they  murmured  at  the  government,  and  called  the  bishops 
and  conforming  clergy  cruel  persecutors  ;  for  which,  and  for  their 
frequenting  the  private  assemblies  of  their  ministers,  they  were 
fined  and  imprisoned,  till  many  families  left  their  native  country, 
and  settled  in  the  plantations." 

The  Presbyterian  ministers,  though  men  of  gravity,  and  far 
advanced  in  years,  were  rallied  in  the  pulpits  under  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  Schismatics  and  Fanatics  ;  they  were  exposed  in 
the  playhouse,  and  insulted  by  the  mob,  insomuch  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lay  aside  their  habits,  and  walk  in  disguise.  "  Such 
magistrates  were  put  into  commission  as  executed  the  penal  laws 
with  severity.  Informers  were  encouraged  and  rewarded.  It  is 
impossible  (says  the  Conformist  Plea  for  the  Nonconformist*)  to 
relate  the  number  of  the  suiferings  both  of  ministers  and  people; 
the  great  trials,  with  hardships  upon  their  persons,  estates,  and 
families,  by  uncomfortable  separations,  dispersions,  unsettlements, 
and  removes;  disgraces,  reproaches,  imprisonments,  chargeable 
journeys,  expenses  in  law,  tedious  sicknesses,  and  incurable  dis- 
eases ending  in  death ;  great  disquietments  and  frights  to  the 
wives  and  families,  and  their  doleful  effects  upon  them.  Their 
congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to 
help  them  out  of  prisons,  or  maintain  them  there.  Though  they 
were  as  frugal  as  possible  they  could  hardly  live  :  some  lived  on 
little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water;  many  had  but  81.  or  10/. 
a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come 
to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time  ;  their  allowance  could 
scarcely  afford  them  bread  and  cheese.  One  went  to  plough  six 
days  and  preached  on  the  Lord''s  day.  Another  was  forced  to 
cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  The  zealous  justices  of  peace  knew 
the  calamities  of  the  ministers,  when  they  issued  out  warrants 
upon  some  of  the  hearers,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  preachers. 
()ut  of  respect  to  the  worth  and  modesty  of  some  of  them  (says 
my  author-f-)  I  forbear  their  names."  Upon  these  foundations, 
and  with  these  triumphs,  was  the  present  constitution  of  the 
church  of  England  restored.  I  shall  make  no  farther  remarks 
upon  it,  but  leave  it  to  the  censure  of  the  reader. 

Among  the  Presbyterian  divines  who  died  this  year,  was  Mr. 
John  Ley,  M.A.,  born  at  Warwick,  February  4,  1583,  and  edu- 

*  Pnit  4.  11.  40.  t  Conformist  Plea,  part  4,  p.  43. 
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cated  In  Christ-church,  Oxford,  wliere  he  took  the  dej^rees  in 
arts,  and  was  presented  to  the  living-  of  Great  l>udworth  in 
Cheshire.  He  was  afterward  prebendary  of  Chester,  and  sub- 
dean,  and  clerk  of  the  convocation  once  or  twice.  In  the  year 
1641,  he  took  part  with  the  parliament,  was  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  examination  of  minis- 
ters, and  president  of  Sion-college.  In  the  year  1645,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Hyde  in  the  rich  parsonage  of  Brightwell,  Berks. 
In  1653,  he  was  one  of  the  triers,  and  at  length  obtained  the 
rectory  of  SolyhuU  in  Warwickshire,  but  having  broken  a  vein 
by  overstraining  himself  in  speaking,  he  resigned  his  living,  and 
retired  to  Sutton-Colfield,  where  he  died,  May  16,  1662,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  very  learned  person, 
well  read  in  the  fathers  and  councils,  a  popular  preacher,  a  pious 
and  devout  Christian,  and  one  of  the  main  pillars  (says  Mr. 
Wood*)  of  the  Presbyterian  cause. 

Mr.  Henry  Jeanes,  M.A.,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  the 
year  1611,  and  educated  in  New- inn,  and  afterward  in  Hart-hall, 
Oxon,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  He  was  an  admired  preacher  in  the  university,  and  was 
quickly  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Beercrocomb,  and  the  vicarage 
of  Kingston  in  Somersetshire.  In  the  year  1641,  he  closed  with 
the  parliament,  and  became  rector  of  Chedsoy  near  Bridgwater. 
Here  he  took  into  his  family  several  young  persons,  and  instructed 
them  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ;  he  was  a  most  excellent 
philosopher,  a  noted  metaphysician,  and  well  versed  in  polemical 
divinity.  With  all  these  qualifications  (says  Mr.  Wood-|-)  he 
was  a  contemner  of  the  world,  generous,  free-hearted,  jolly,  witty, 
and  facetious.  lie  wrote  many  books,  and  died  in  the  city  of 
Wells  a  little  before  the  fatal  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  there,  setatis  fifty-two. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Chambers  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  and 
educated  in  University  college,  Oxon.  In  the  year  1623,  he 
was  made  rector  of  Claverton  in  Somersetshire,  but  was  after- 
ward silenced  by  his  diocesan,  bishop  Piers,  for  preaching  up  the 
morality  of  the  sabbath,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  assembly  of  divines.  In  the  year  1648,  he  was 
created  D.D.,  and  had  the  rich  rectory  of  Pewsey  given  him  by 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  After  the  king's  restoration  he  kept  his 
living  till  the  very  day  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  when 
having  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  Psal.  cxxvi.  6,  he  went 
home,  fell  sick  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  church  at  Pewsey, 
September  8,  without  the  service  of  the  church,  which  had  just 
then  taken  place];. 

Mr.  Simeon  Ash  was  educated  in  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge. 
His  first  station  in  the  church  was  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  Puritans.    He 

*  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2,  p.  190.  f  Ibid.  p.  1!)5. 

Z  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  754  ;  or  Palmer's  Nonconf.  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  309. 
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was  displaced  from  his  living-  for  refusini^  to  read  the  book  of 
sports,  and  not  conforming  to  the  ceremonies.  After  some  time 
he  got  liberty  to  preach  in  an  exempt  church  at  Wroxhall,  under 
the  protection  of  sir  John  Burgoign  ;  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
lord  Brook,  in  Warwickshire.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  had 
a  considerable  part  in  the  Cambridge  visitation.  After  the  king's 
death  he  vigorously  opposed  the  new  commonwealth,  and  de- 
claimed publicly  against  the  engagement.  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  designs  for  bringing  in  the  king,  and  went  with  other 
London  divines  to  congratulate  his  majesty  at  Breda.  He  was  a 
Christian  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  a  Nonconformist  of  the  old 
stamp,  being  eminently  sincere,  charitable,  holy,  and  of  a  cheer- 
ful spirit.  He  had  a  good  paternal  estate,  and  was  very  hospitable, 
his  house  being  much  frequented  by  his  brethren,  by  whom  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  an  advanced  age  on  the  very 
evening  before  Bartholomew-day,  in  a  cheerful  and  firm  expec- 
tation of  a  future  happiness*. 

Mr.  Edward  Bowles,  M.  A.,  born  1613,  and  educated  in  Ka- 
therine-hall,  Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Sibbes  and  Dr.  Brownrigge. 
He  was  first  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  upon  the 
reduction  of  York  to  the  parliament  settled  in  that  city.  He 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  having  a  clear  head  and  a  warm 
heart;  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  useful  preacher.  He  attended 
lord  Fairfax  when  general  Monk  passed  through  Yorkshire,  and 
presented  an  address  to  the  general  for  a  free  parliament.  He 
was  very  zealous  and  active  in  promoting  the  king's  restoration, 
and  waited  on  his  majesty  with  lord  Fairfax  at  Breda.  It  is  cre- 
dibly reported  that  the  deanery  of  York  was  offered  to  him,  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  conformity,  he  was  excluded  the  minster, 
though  he  continued  preaching  at  AUhallows,  and  afterward  at  St. 
Martin's,  as  he  had  opportunityf.  When  the  fatal  Bartholo- 
mew-day approached  he  grew  sick  of  the  times,  and  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  life,  aged  forty-nine,  and  was  buried  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  1662. 

[In  the  preceding  year  there  passed  an  act  for  regulating  the 
press,  enacting  "that  no  private  person  or  persons  should  print, 
or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless 
the  same  was  first  lawfully  licensed  and  authorised  to  be  printed 
by  certain  persons  appointed  by  the  act  to  license  the  same ;  viz. 
law-books  by  the  lord-chancellor,  or  one  of  the  chief-justices,  or 
by  the  chief  baron  :  books  of  history,  or  concerning  state-afiairs, 
by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  on  heraldrj^,  by  the 
earl-marshal;  and  all  other  books,  i.  e.  to  say  ail  novels,  romances, 
and  fairy  tales,  and  all  books  about  philosophy,  mathematics, 
physic,  divinity,  or  love,  by  the  lord-archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  the  bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being."     "The  framers  of 

*   Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  1  ;  or,  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  83 
t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  779—782 ;  or,  ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  580. 
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this  curious  act  (observes  lord  Stanhope),  no  doubt,  supposing 
that  these  right  reverend  prelates  were,  of  all  men  in  the  king- 
dom, most  conversant  with  all  these  subjects."  This  act  com- 
menced in  June  1662,  and  passed  only  tor  two  years.  It  was 
continued  by  an  act  of  the  16th  of  Charles  II.,  and  by  another  act 
of  the  17th  of  the  same  reign;  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  it 
expired.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  private  instructions 
given  to  the  licenser,  as  well  as  of  his  excessive  caution  and  igno- 
rant zeal,  when  we  are  assured,  that  on  his  taking  exception  to 
the  following  lines  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  that  admirable 
poem  had  like  to  have  been  suppressed. 

"  As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  throug;h  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

Stanhope  on  the  Rights  of  Juries,  p.  64,  &c.  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  1.  p.  441,  note  ;  and  Dr. 
Harris's  Life  of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  263— 274.— Ed.] 


CHAPTER  VIL 


FROM  THE  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY  TO    THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE 
EARL  OF  CLARENDON  IN  THE  YEAR  1667. 

1662. 
At  this  time,  says  bishop  Burnet,  the  name  of  Puritans  was 
changed  into  that  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  who  were  sub- 
divided into  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and 
Quakers ;  these  being  shut  out  of  the  establishment,  had  nothing 
now  in  view  but  a  toleration,  which  the  credulous  Presbyterians 
said  they  had  strong  assurances  of,  before  the  act  of  uniformity 
passed  into  a  law  ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  as  well  as 
in  every  thing  else;  for  which  the  Independents  told  them 
they  might  thank  themselves,  because  their  managers  had  pro- 
tested against  including  the  Papists ;  whereas  the  legislature 
and  the  bishops  were  concerned  to  prevent  any  mischief  from 
that  quarter,  and  to  their  care  the  Presbyterians  should  have  left 
it*.  Some  observing  how  much  the  court  and  parliament  were 
set  against  them,  were  for  removing  with  their  ministers  to 
Holland;  and  others  proposed  New-England;  but  the  Papists,  at 
a  meeting  at  the  earl  of  Bristol's  house,  agreed  to  do  whatever 
they  could  to  keep  the  Nonconformists  in  England,  and  buoy 
them  up  with  hopes  of  a  toleration. 

The  king  was  a  concealed  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  swarms 
of  that  persuasion  about  his  person  and  court,  who  had  fought 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1 .  p.  282. 
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for  his  father  in  the  wars,  or  been  civil  to  him  in  his  exile ;  their 
design  was  to  introduce  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  hy  the 
royal  indulgence,  in  common  with  other  dissenters  from  the 
establishment;  and  the  king  was  so  far  in  their  measures,  that  he 
declared  openly  he  would  give  liberty  to  all  or  none.  The  court 
was  therefore  content  that  the  act  of  uniformity  should  pass  in 
the  severest  terms,  on  purpose  to  make  the  number  of  dissen- 
ters more  considerable;  and  when  this  was  objected,  it  was 
replied,  the  more  dissenters  the  better,  because  it  will  make 
a  toleration  more  needful,  in  which  the  Papists  will  be  included*. 
The  Papists  had  two  maxims  from  which  they  never  departed ; 
one  was,  to  keep  themselves  united,  and  promote  a  general  tole- 
ration, or  a  general  prosecution.  The  other,  to  divide  the  Pro- 
testants as  much  as  possible  among  themselves.  For  this  reason 
the  sword  was  put  into  the  hands  of  such  magistrates  as  would 
inflame  the  differences,  and  exasperate  their  spirits  one  against 
the  other.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  hot-headed  young 
clergymen,  who  ran  greedily  into  the  snare,  and  became  the 
tools  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  till  the  Protestant  religion 
was  expiring,  and  must  inevitiibly  have  been  lost,  had  it  not  been 
revived  almost  by  a  miracle.  VVith  a  like  view  the  laws  against 
profaneness  and  immorality  were  relaxed,  men's  morals  were 
neglected,  interludes,  masquerades,  promiscuous  dancing,  pro- 
fane swearing,  drunkenness,  and  a  universal  dissolution  of  man- 
ners, were  connived  at,  and  the  very  name  of  godliness  became 
a  reproach. 

The  parliament,  being  made  up  of  a  set  of  pensioners  and 
mercenaries,  went  into  all  the  court  measures,  and  enacted  more 
penal  laws  for  religion,  than  it  may  be  all  the  parliaments  put 
together  since  the  Reformation.  They  pressed  the  act  of 
uniformity  with  inflexible  rigour,  and  enforced  it  with  so  many 
other  penal  laws,  that  under  their  wing  Popery  grew  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  threaten  the  extirpation  of  the  northern  heresy.  At 
length  many  of  the  members  being  dead,  and  others  grown  fat 
with  the  spoils  of  the  public,  they  would  have  retrieved  their 
errors,  and  distinguished  between  Protestant  Nonconformists 
and  Popish  recusants,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  the  king  hav- 
ing found  ways  and  means  to  subsist  without  parliaments,  re- 
solved to  adhere  by  his  standing  maxim,  to  give  ease  to  all 
dissenters  or  to  none. 

It  is  impossible  to  excuse  the  clergy  from  their  share  in  the 
troubles  of  this  reign.  If  the  convocation  of  1662,  in  their 
review  of  the  liturgy,  had  made  any  amendments  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Presbyterians,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  healed  in  some  measure  the  divisions 
of  the  church  ;  but  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
not  only  promoted  such  laws  as  might  deprive  the  Presbyterians 


*   Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  285. 
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of  t}ie  power  of  Inuting  tliem  for  the  future ;  but  assisted  in 
putting  tliem  in  execution.  None  had  a  greater  share  in  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  sounding  the  trumpet  to 
persecution.  But  here  the  reader  must  distinguish  between  those 
zealots,  who,  from  resentment,  bigotry,  or  sinister  views,  set  them- 
selves to  encourage  and  promote  all  the  methods  of  oppression 
and  tyranny ;  and  those,  who,  though  they  complied  with  the 
terms  of  conformity  themselves,  were  disposed  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  upon  moderate 
terms. 

The  bishops  were  generally  of  the  former  sort ;  they  were  old 
and  exasperated,  fond  of  their  persecuting  principles,  and  fearful 
of  every  thing  that  tended  to  relieve  the  Presbyterians.  They 
went  with  zeal  into  all  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  prerogative, 
and  voted  with  the  court  in  every  thing  they  required.  But  even 
some  of  these  bishops,  who  at  first  were  very  zealous  to  throw  the 
Presbyterians  out  of  the  church,  afterward  grew  more  temperate. 
Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  made  a  great  bustle  in 
the  Savoy  conference,  was  willing  at  length  to  wipe  his  hands  of 
the  dirty  work,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  could  look  througli 
his  fingers  and  suffer  a  worthy  Nonconformist  to  preach  publicly 
near  him  for  years  together. — Bishop  Saunderson  had  a  roll  of 
Nonconformist  ministers  under  his  angry  eye,  designed  for  dis- 
cipline, but  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he  ordered  the  roll  to  be 
burnt,  and  said  he  would  die  in  peace. — And  most  remarkable  i.s 
the  passage  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Dr.  Cosins,  bishop 
of  Durham,  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  who  had 
met  with  ill  usage  in  the  late  times  : — "  1  take  it  to  be  my  duty 
(says  he),  and  that  of  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  churcl., 
to  do  our  utmost  endeavour,  that^t  last  an  end  maybe  put  to 
the  differences  of  religion,  or  at  least  that  they  maybe  lessened." 
Sjich  was  the  different  temper  of  this  learned  prelate  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  when  he  came  to  review  things  calmly  on  his  dying 
bed.  To  these  may  be  added  bishop  Gauden,  Wilkins,  Reynolds, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  always  moderate,  and  are  said  to  carry 
the  wounds  of  the  church  in  their  hearts  to  the  grave  ;  but  the  far 
greater  majority  of  the  bench,  especially  those  who  frequented  the 
court,  were  of  different  principles. 

The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were 
divided,  a  few  years  after,  into  those  of  the  court  and  the  country  ; 
the  former  M'ere  of  an  angry  superstitious  spirit,  and  far  more 
strenuous  for  a  few  indifferent  ceremonies,  than  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  or  its  more  important  articles;  their  sermons  were 
filled  with  reverence  due  to  their  holy  mother,  with  the  sacred 
dignity  of  their  own  indelible  characters,  with  the  slavish  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  with  the  most  bitter 
raillery  and  invectives  against  the  routed  Presbyterians  ;  they 
encouraged  the  enacting  severe  laws,  and  carried  them  into  execu- 
tion as  long  as  their  superiors  would  permit,  without  any  regar.l 
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to  mercy  or  merit;  but  took  comparatively  little  or  no  care,  by 
their  doctrine  or  example,  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  which 
were  shamefnlly  neglected  throughout  the  nation.  The  clergy 
of  this  character  were  by  far  the  more  numerous  for  twenty 
years  after  the  Restoration ;  the  tide  of  church-preferments 
running  in  this  channel,  and  their  doctrines  being  the  most 
fashionable. 

The  country  clergy  were  of  a  quite  different  spirit;  they  were 
determined  Protestants  and  true  churchmen,  but  more  disposed  to 
a  coalition  with  Protestant  dissenters  than  with  Papists  :  among 
these  were  the  Tillotsons,  Stillingfleets,  Whichcotes,  Wilkins, 
Cudworths,  &c.  men  of  the  first  rank  for  learning,  sobriety,  and 
virtue  ;  they  were  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  age,  whose 
sermons  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  church  of  England,  and 
supported  its  character  in  the  worst  of  times.  They  lamented 
the  corruptions  and  vices  of  the  people,  and  stood  in  the  gap 
against  an  inundation  of  Popery  and  tyranny;  but  their  numbers 
were  small,  because  the  road  to  preferment  lay  another  way ;  and 
when  the  high-church  clergy  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Papists,  these  appeared  boldly  in  their  defence,  disarmed 
their  adversaries,  and  saved  the  nation. 

When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  furious  proceedings  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  it  must  not  be  understood  of  the  whole  body, 
but  only  of  those  who  were  tools  of  a  corrupt  court  and  ministry, 
and  who,  out  of  ignorance  or  other  private  and  personal  motives, 
went  blindfold  into  all  their  destructive  measures. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  book  against  the  author  of  Parliamentum 
Pacificum,  has  the  following  remarkable  passage  :  "  It  is  well 
known,  that  those  who  were  secretly  Papists,  and  disguised  their 
religion,  as  the  king  himself  did,  animated  the  chief  men  of  the 
church  to  carry  the  points  of  uniformity  as  high  as  possible, — 
that  there  might  be  many  Nonconformists,  and  great  occasion 
for  a  toleration,  under  M^hich  Poperj^  might  creep  in  ;  for  if  the 
king's  declaration  from  Breda  had  taken  place,  of  two  thousand 
ministers  that  were  turned  out,  about  seventeen  hundred  had 
stayed  in  ;  but  the  practice  of  the  Papists  had  too  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  churchmen,  whose  spirits  were  too  much  soured  by 
their  ill  usage  during  the  war;  nor  were  they  without  success  on 
the  dissenters,  who  were  secretly  encouraged  to  stand  out,  and 
were  told,  that  the  king's  temper  and  principles,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  trade,  would  certainly  procure  them  a  toleration. 
Thus  they  tampered  with  both  parties  ;  liberty  of  conscience  was 
their  profession  ;  but  when  a  session  of  parliament  came,  and  the 
king  wanted  money,  then  a  new  severe  law  against  the  dissenters 
was  offered  to  the  angry  men  of  the  church-party  as  the  price  of 
it;  and  this  seldom  failed  to  have  its  effev^t:  so  that  they  were 
like  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  pawned  when  the  king  needed  money, 
but  redeemed  at  the  next  prorogation." 
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The  same  prelate  observes  in  another  performance,  "  that  the 
firstspiritof  severity  was  heightened  by  the  practices  of  the  Papists. 
That  many  chnrchmen,  who  understood  not  the  principles  of 
human  society,  and  the  rules  of  the  English  government,  wrote 
several  extravagant  treatises  about  the  measures  of  submission; 
that  the  dissenters  were  put  to  great  hardships  in  many  parts  of 
England."  But  concludes,  that  "  he  must  have  the  brow  of  a 
Jesuit  that  can  cast  this  wholly  upon  the  church  of  England,  and 
free  the  court  of  it.  Upon  the  whole  matter  (says  his  lordship) 
it  is  evident,  that  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  some  of  the 
church  of  England  being  unhappily  stirred  up  by  the  dissenters, 
they  were  fatally  conducted  by  the  Popish  party  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief.''' 

But  to  go  on  with  the  history  :  three  days  after  the  act  of  uni- 
formity took  place,  the  silenced  ministers  presented  a  petition  to 
his  majesty  for  a  toleration,  by  the  hands  of  Ur.  Manton,  Dr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Calamy,  to  this  effect;  "  that  having  had  former 
experience  of  his  majesty's  clemency  and  indulgence,  some  of  the 
London  ministers,  who  are  like  to  be  deprived  of  all  future  useful- 
ness by  the  late  act  of  uniformity,  humbly  cast  themselves  at  his 
majesty's  feet,  desiring  him  of  his  princely  wisdom  to  take  some 
effectual  course,  that  they  may  be  continued  in  their  ministry,  to 
teach  his  people  obedience  to  God  and  his  majesty  ;  and  they 
doubt  not,  but  by  their  dutiful  and  peaceable  behaviour,  they  shall 
render  themselves  not  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  a  favour."* 
The  matter  being  debated  next  day  in  council,  his  majesty  gave 
his  opinion  for  an  indulgence  if  it  was  feasible.  Others  were  for 
conniving  at  the  more  eminent  divines,  and  putting  curates  into 
their  churches  to  read  the  service  till  they  should  die  off:-}-  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  lU'ged  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness  ;  but  Lord  Clarendon  was  for  the  strict 
execution  of  the  law  :  '•  Surely  (says  he)  there  cannot  be  too 
intent  a  care  in  kings  and  princes  to  preserve  and  maintain  all 
decent  forms  and  ceremonies  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
keeps  up  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  as  well  as  the  duty  and 
dignity  due  to  the  government  and  the  majesty  of  kings|." 
Bishop  Sheldon  was  of  the  same  side,  and  declared  that,  if  the  act 
was  suspended,  he  could  not  maintain  his  episcopal  authority  : 
that  this  would  render  the  legislature  ridiculous,  and  be  the  occa- 
sion of  endless  distractions  §.  England  is  accustomed  to  obey 
laws  (says  he),  so  that  while  we  stand  on  that  ground  we  are  safe ; 
and,  to  answer  all  objections,  he  undertook  to  fill  the  vacant 
pulpits  more  to  the  people's  satisfaction.  By  such  arguments, 
delivered  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal,  they  prevailed  with 
the  council  to  let  the  law  take  place  for  the  present. 

Nevertheless,  about  four  months  after,  his  majesty  published  a 
declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  by  advice  of  his  privy  coun- 

*  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  753.  t  Ibid.  p.  7.^0.  742. 

+   Parker's  History,  p.  29.  §  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  279. 
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cil,  dated  Deceinbev26,  1662,  in  wliicli,  after  reciting-  those  woid» 
of  his  declaration  from   Breda,  relating  to  his  giving  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  and  his  readiness  to  consent  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose,  his  majesty  adds,  "  As  all  these  things 
are  fresh  in  our  memory,  so  are  we  still  firm  in  the  resolution  of 
performing  them  to  the  full.     But  it  must  not  be  wondered  at, 
since  that  parliament  to  which  those  promises  were  made,  never 
thought  fit  to  offer  us  an  act  for  that  purpose,  that  we,  being  so 
zealous  as  we  are  (and  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  ever  be)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  should  give  its  esta- 
blishment the  precedency  before  matters  of  indulgence  to  dis- 
senters from  it ;   but  that  being  done,  we  are  glad  to  renew  to  all 
our  subjects  concerned  in  those  promises  of  indulgence,  this  assu- 
rance, That,  as  for  what  concerns  the  penalties  upon  those,  who, 
living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  to  the  church  of  England  through 
scruple,  or  tenderness  of  misguided   conscience,   but  modestly, 
and  without  scandal,  perform  their  devotions  in   their  own  way, 
we  shall  make  it  our  special  care,  as  far  as  in   us   lies,   without 
invading  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  incline   their  wisdom  at 
the  next  approaching  sessions,  to  concur  with  us  in  making  some 
act  for  that  purpose,  as  may  enable  us  to  exercise  with  a  more 
universal  satisfaction,  that  power  of  dispensing  which  we  conceive 
to  be  inherent  in  us  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  of  their  cheerful  co-ope- 
rating with  us  in  a  thing  wherein  we  conceive  ourselves  so  far 
engaged,  both  in  honour,  and  in  what  we  owe  to  the   peace  of 
our  dominions,  which  we  profess  we  can  never  think  secure  whilst 
there  shall  be  a  colour  left  to  disaffected   persons  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  so  many  multitudes  upon  the  score  of  conscience,  with 
despair  of  ever  obtaining  any  effect  of  our   promises  for   their 
ease." 

His  majesty  then  proceeds  to  obviate  the  objection  of  his  favour- 
ing Papists;  and,  after  having  avowed  to  the  world  the  due  sense 
he  had  of  their  having  deserved  well  from  his  royal  father,  and 
from  himself,  and  even  from  the  Protestant  religion,  in  adhering 
to  them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
crown  in  the  religion  established,  he  declares,  that  "  it  is  not  in  his 
intention  to  exclude  them  from  all  benefit  from  such  an  act  of 
indulgence,  but  that  they  are  not  to  expect  an  open  toleration ; 
but  refers  the  manner  to  the  approaching  sessions  of  parliament, 
which  he  doubts  not  will  concur  with  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  promises."  He  concludes  "  with  hoping  that  all  his  subjects, 
with  minds  happily  composed  by  his  clemency  and  indulgence 
(instead  of  taking  up  thoughts  of  deserting  their  professions,  or 
trans])lanting),  will  apply  themselves  comfortably,  and  with 
redoubled  industry,  to  their  several  vocations,  in  such  manner  as 
the  private  interest  of  every  one  in  particular  may  encourage  him 
to  contribute  cheerfully  to  the  general  prosperity. 

"  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  this  26th  December,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  our  reign."* 
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This  tleclaration  was  thought  to  be  framed  at  Somerset-house, 
where  the  queen-mother  kept  her  court,  without  the  knowledge 
of  lord  Clarendon  or  bishop  Sheldon ;  and,  according  to  Burnet, 
was  the  result  of  a  council  of  Papists  at  the  earl  of  Bristol's  (who 
were  under  an  oath  of  secrecy),  and  of  the  king  himself*.  It  is 
modestly  expressed;  and,  though  it  carries  in  it  a  claim  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  of  good  will  to  Popery,  yet  it  refers  all  to 
the  parliament.  Accordingly  his  majesty,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  the  next  sessions,  February  28,  1663,  supported  his  de- 
claration in  the  following  worfls,  "  that  though  he  was  in  his 
nature  an  enemy  to  all  severity  in  religion,  he  would  not  have 
them  infer  from  thence  that  he  meant  to  favour  Popery,  though 
several  of  that  profession,  who  had  served  him  and  his  father  well, 
might  justly  claim  a  share  in  that  indulgence  he  would  willingly 
afford  to  other  dissenters ;  not  that  I  intend  them  to  hold  any 
place  in  the  government,"  says  his  majesty,  "  for  I  will  not  yield 
to  any,  no,  not  to  the  bishops  themselves,  in  my  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  ray  liking  the  act  of  uniformity ;  and  yet  if 
the  dissenters  will  behave  themselves  peaceably  and  modestly 
under  the  government,  I  could  heartily  wish  I  had  such  a  power 
of  indulgence  to  use  upon  all  occasions,  as  might  not  needlessly 
force  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  staying  here,  give  them  cause 
to  conspire  against  the  peace  of  it."  This  was  the  first  open 
claim  of  a  dispensing  pov/er,  which  the  reader  will  observe  did 
not  propose  a  law  for  liberty  of  conscience,  but  that  his  majesty 
might  have  a  legal  power  of  indulgence  vested  in  himself,  which 
he  might  use  or  recall  as  he  thought  fit.  This  alarmed  the  house 
of  commons,  who  voted  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  his  majesty's 
resolution  to  maintain  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  but,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  house  that  no  indulgence  be  granted  to  dissenters 
from  it;  and  an  address  was  appointed  to  be  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  with  the  following  reasons: 

"  We  have  considered,"  say  they,  "  your  majesty''s  declaration 
from  Breda,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  promise,  but  a 
gracious  declaration  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  your  parliament, 
whereas  no  such  advice  has  been  given  f.  They  who  pretend  a 
right  to  the  supposed  promise,  put  the  right  into  the  hands  of 
their  representatives,  who  have  passed  the  act  of  uniformity  J.  If 
any  shall  say,  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  declaration  still  remains, 
it  tends  to  dissolve  the  very  bond  of  government,  and  to  suppose 
a  disability  in  the  whole  legislature  to  make  a  law  contrary  to 
your  majesty's  declaration.  We  have  also  considered  the  nature 
of  the  indulgence  proposed,  and  are  of  opinion,  1.  That  it  will 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  282,  283.  f  Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  634. 

+  According  to  this  curious  mode  of  reasoning,  the  authority  of  a  trust  justifies 
the  abuse  of  it,  and  persons  elected  for  the  general  welfare  are  not  accountable  for 
acting  contrary  to  the  interest  of  their  constituents.  Such  a  position  is  just  as 
absurd,  to  use  the  simile  of  a  late  writer,  as  to  imagine  "  that  physicians,  chosen 
to  superintend  and  cure  the  sick  in  hospitals,  have  a  right  to  kill  their  patients  if 
they  please."     Secret  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  7,  note. — Ed. 
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establish  schism  by  a  law,  and  make  the  censures  of  the  church 
of  no  consideration.  2.  That  it  is  unbecoming"  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  to  pass  a  law  in  one  session  for  uniformity,  and  in 
another  session  to  pass  a  law  to  frustrate  or  weaken  it,  the  reasons 
continuing-  the  same.  3.  That  it  will  expose  your  majesty  to  the 
restless  importunities  of  every  sect  who  shall  dissent  from  the 
established  church.  4.  That  it  will  increase  sectaries,  which  will 
weaken  the  Protestant  profession,  and  be  troublesome  to  the 
p-overnment;  and  in  time  some  prevalent  sect  may  contend  for 
an  establishment  which  may  end  in  Popery.  5.  That  it  is  un- 
precedented, and  may  take  away  the  means  of  convicting  recu- 
sants. 6.  That  the  indulgence  proposed  will  not  tend  to  the 
peace,  but  to  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom ;  the  best  way, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  settled  peace  is  to  press  vigorously  the  act 
of  uniformity." 

The  reader  will  judge  of  the  force  of  these  reasons,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  justify  the  severest  persecution  in  the  world; 
however,  the  king  was  convinced  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
therefore  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he  had  been  ill  understood. 
The  house  then  addressed  him  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
Papists ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  out  for  that  purpose,  but 
little  regarded.  However,  this  opposition  to  the  king  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  lord  Clarendon,  and  his  friends  in  the  house 
of  commons,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  impeachment  the  next 
year,  and  of  his  ruin  some  time  after.  Bishop  Kennet  admits, 
that  the  king  was  inclined  to  a  general  indulgence  *,  "  though 
whether  it  was  from  his  good  nature,  or  a  secret  inclination  to 
introduce  Popery,  is  not  very  decent  to  determine  ;"  but  both  he 
and  Echard  are  of  opinion  f ,  "  that  the  king's  clemency  hardened 
the  dissenters  against  the  church;  whereas,  if  they  had  lost  all 
dependence  on  a  court-interest,  and  had  found  the  king  and  his 
ministry  intent  upon  the  strict  execution  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
most  of  them,"  say  they,  "  would  at  this  juncture  have  conformed." 
A  notorious  mistake  !  the  contrary  to  this  being  evident  to  a  de- 
monstration throughout  the  course  of  this  reign.  The  conformity 
of  honest  men  does  not  depend  upon  the  will,  but  the  understand- 
ing, and  it  is  very  ungenerous  at  this  distance  to  impeach  men's 
integrity,  who  underwent  a  long  course  of  the  severest  trials  to 
retain  it. 

Some  of  the  ejected  Presbyterians,  who  were  men  of  piety  and 
learning,  complied  as  far  as  they  could,  and  made  a  distinction 
between  lay-conformity  and  ministerial:  they  practised  the  former, 
and  went  sometimes  to  their  parish-churches  before  or  after  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  in  some  private  houses ;  and  this  they 
did,  not  for  interest  or  advantage,  but  to  all  appearance  to  express 
their  Catholicism  and  brotherly  lovej.  Here  was  the  rise  of  occa- 
sional conformity,  practised  by  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others, 

*  Page  258.  t  Echard,  p.  806. 

:!:  Baxter's  Life,  part  2.  p.  43G.     C'ompl.  Hist.  p.  267. 
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to  their  death;  but  this,  instead  of  being  well  taken,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  bringing  some  of  them  into  trouble  ;  for  Mr.  Calamy, 
late  minister  of  Aldermanbury,  being  at  his  parish-church  Decem- 
ber 2S,  the  preacher  happened  to  disappoint  them ;  upon  which, 
at  the  importunity  of  the  parishioners,  Mr.  Calamy  went  up  into 
the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  "  Eli's  concern  for  the 
ark  of  God ;"  a  subject  much  upon  their  thoughts  at  that  time : 
but  this  was  so  highly  resented  at  court,  that  he  was  sent  to  New- 
gate next  week  for  sedition,  in  breaking  the  king's  laws*.  It 
was  done  in  terrorem,  says  my  author,  but  there  v\as  such  a  cla- 
mour among  the  people,  and  such  a  resort  of  persons  of  distinction 
to  visit  the  prisoner,  that  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  release  him  in 
a  few  days;  which  not  being  done  by  due  course  of  law,  the 
commons  resented  it,  and  presented  an  address,  that  the  laws  for 
the  future  might  have  their  free  course.  This  disgusted  the  king, 
who  was  willing  to  assert  his  prerogative,  and  shew  some  favour 
to  the  Presbyterians,  that  he  might  cover  the  Papists ;  but  lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  their  implacable  enemy,  and  at  the  head  of 
that  party  which  meditated  their  ruin,  opposed  the  court  mea- 
sures, and  encouraged  his  friends  in  both  houses  to  abide  by  the 
lawsf. 

The  following  summer  [1663]  there  was  a  fresh  discourse  of 
liberty  for  the  silenced  ministers  ;  and  the  court  was  so  far  in  the 
design  as  to  encourage  them  to  petition  for  a  general  toleration, 
insinuating  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  relief,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  go  on  to  increase  their  burdens,  and  lay  them  in  jails 
till  they  complied.  The  Independents  went  up  to  courf  to  speak 
for  them.selves,  but  the  Presbyterians  refused ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Baxter  says,  the  Independent  brethren  thought  it  owing  to  them 
that  they  missed  of  their  intended  liberty  J.  The  court  being 
displeased,  lord  Clarendon  and  his  friends  took  the  opportunity  to 
awaken  their  resentments,  by  fathering  upon  the  Nonconformists 
some  new  plots  against  the  government.  There  was  said  to  be  a 
conspiracy  in  the  north  among  the  Republicans  and  Separatists, 
to  restore  the  long-parliament,  and  put  Lambert  and  Ludlow  at 
their  head,  though  the  former  was  shut  up  in  prison  in  a  remote 
island,  and  the  other  gone  into  banishment.  There  had  been 
some  unadvised  and  angry  conversation  among  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  of  republican  principles,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  any 
gentleman  of  character,  much  less  that  the  body  of  the  English 
Nonconformists,  were  acquainted  with  it ;  however,  about  twenty 
were  tried  and  condemned  at  York  and  Leeds,  and  several  exe- 
cuted. Some  very  mean  persons  were  indicted  at  the  Old-Bailey 
for  a  branch  of  the  same  design,  as,  Tongue,  Phillips,  Stubbes, 
Hind,  Sellars,  and  Gibbes :  they  were  not  tried  separately,  but 
set  at  the  bar  together,  and  condemned  in  the  lump.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  Anabaptists,  Independents, 

*   Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  6.  +  Rapin,  \\.  '6\2,  313. 
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and  some  Quakers,  were  coiisentiiig'  to  some  desperate  desigiss^ 
but  the  authors  were  never  discovered  ;  liowever,  four  of  these 
pretended  conspirators  were  executed,  who  confessed,  at  the  place 
of  execution,  that  they  liad  heard  some  treasonable  expressions  in 
company,  but  denied  to  the  last  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
jiny  conspiracy  against  the  king;  and  whoever  reads  their  trials 
will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  a  design  of  those  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  inflame  the  populace  against  the  Non- 
conformists, in  order  to  bring  on  them  greater  severities*. 

An  act  was  passed  this  summer  "  for  the  relief  of  such  persons 
as  by  sickness,  or  other  impediments,  were  disabled  from  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  explanation 
of  the  said  act."  The  preamble  sets  forth,  "  that  divers  persons 
af  eminent  loyalty,  and  known  affection  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  others  by  reason 
of  sickness,  disability  of  body,  or  otherwise,  could  not  subscribe 
within  the  time  limited,  and  were  therefore  disabled,  and  ipso 
facto  deprived  of  their  prebendaries,  or  other  livings,  therefore 
farther  time  is  given  them  to  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
next  ensuing;  or  if  out  of  England,  forty  days  after  their  return-t-." 
which  shews,  that  the  time  limited  by  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
not  sufficient.  The  journal  of  the  house  of  lords  mentions  a  clause 
inserted  by  their  lordships,  explaining  the  subscription  and  decla- 
ration to  relate  only  to  practice  and  obedience  to  the  law,  which 
passed  the  upper  house,  though  several  temporal  lords  protested 
against  it,  as  destructive  to  the  church  of  England ;  however, 
Avhen  it  came  down  to  the  commons,  the  clause  was  rejected,  ai>d 
the  lords  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon  its  being:  restored!. 

While  the  parliament  Avere  relieving  the  loyalists,  they  in- 
creased the  burdens  of  the  Nonconformists ;  for  under  colour  of 
the  late  pretended  plots,  they  passed  an  act  for  suppressing  sedi- 
tious conventicles ;  the  preamble  to  which  having  set  forth,  that 
the  sectaries,  under  pretence  of  tender  consciences,  at  their  meet- 
ings had  contrived  insurrections,  the  act  declares  the  35th  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  be  in  full  force,  which  condemns  all  persons  refusing- 
peremptorily  to  come  to  church,  after  conviction,  to  banishment, 
and  in  case  of  return  to  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It 
enacts  farther  §,  "  that  if  any  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 
after  the  first  of  July  1G64,  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other  manner 
than  is  allov/ed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, where  shall  be  five  or  more  persons  than  the  household, 
shall  for  the  first  offence  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  upon 

*  Rennet's  Chron.  p.  840,  841.     Calamy,  vol.  \.  v.  305.     Ranin,  i).  635. 
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record  made  upon  oatli  under  the  liaiul  and  seal  of  a  justice  of 
peace,  or  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  ;  for  the  second 
offence  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds  ;  and  for  the 
ihird  offence  the  offender  to  be  banished  to  some  of  the  American 
plantations  for  seven  years,  excepting  New-England  and  Vir- 
ginia, or  pay  one  hundred  pounds;  and  in  case  they  return,  or 
make  their  escape,  such  persons- are  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Sheriffs,  or  justices  of 
peace,  or  others  commissioned  by  them,  are  empowered  to  dis- 
solve, dissipate,  and  break  up,  all  unlawful  conventicles,  and  to 
take  into  custody  such  of  their  numl)er  as  they  think  fit.  They 
who  suffer  such  conventicles  in  their  houses  or  barns  are  liable  to 
the  same  forfeitures  as  other  offenders.  The  prosecution  is  to  be 
Avithin  three  montiis.  Married  women  taken  at  conventicles  are 
(o  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  unless  their  husbands  pay 
forty  shillings  for  their  redemption.  This  act  to  continue  in  force 
for  three  years  after  the  next  session  of  parliament." 

This  was  a  terrible  scourge  over  the  laity,  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  single  justice  of  peace,  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the 
oath  of  the  informer  being  suflficient.  The  design  of  the  parlia- 
ment (says  Rapin)  was  to  drive  them  to  despair,  and  to  force  them 
into  real  crimes  against  the  government.  By  virtue  of  this  act 
the  jails  in  the  several  counties  were  quickly  filled  with  dissenting 
Protestants,  while  the  Papists  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  covered 
under  the  wing  of  tlie  prerogative.  Some  of  the  ministers  who 
went  to  church  in  sermon-time,  were  disturbed  for  preaching  to 
a  few  of  their  parishioners  after  the  public  service  was  ovfer ;  their 
houses  were  broke  open,  and  their  hearers  taken  into  custody  ; 
warrants  were  issued  out  for  levying  20Z.  on  the  minister,  201. 
upon  the  house,  and  5s.  upon  each  hearer.  If  the  money  was  not 
immediately  paid,  there  was  a  seizure  of  their  effects,  the  goods 
and  wares  were  ta'ken  out  of  the  shops  ;  and  in  the  country,  cattle 
were  driven  away  and  sold  for  half  their  value.  If  the  seizure  did 
not  answer  the  fine,  the  minister  and  people  were  hurried  to  prison, 
and  held  under  close  confinement  for  three  or  six  months.  The 
trade  of  an  informer  began  to  be  very  gainful,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  spiritual  courts.  At  every  quarter-sessions  several 
were  fined  for  not  coming  to  church,  and  others  excommunicated : 
nay,  some  have  been  sentenced  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  fined  in 
a  sum  much  larger  than  all  they  were  worth  in  the  world. 

Before  the  conventicle-act  took  place  the  laity  were  courageous*, 
and  exhorted  their  ministers  to  preach  till  they  went  to  prison ; 
but  when  it  came  home  to  themselves,  and  they  had  been  once 
in  jail,  they  began  to  be  more  cautious,  and  consulted  among 
themselves,  how  to  avoid  the  edge  of  the  law  in  the  best  manner 
they  could ;  for  this  purpose  their  assemblies  were  frequently  held 
at  midnight,  and  in  the  most  private  places;  and  yet,  notwith- 
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staiuling  all  their  caution,  they  were  frequently  disturbed;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  under  all  their  hardships  they  never  made  the 
least  resistance,  but  went  quietly  along-  with  the  soldiers  or  officers, 
when  they  could  not  fly  from  them.  The  distress  of  so  many 
families  made  some  conflne  themselves  within  their  own  houses, 
some  remove  to  the  plantations,  and  others  have  recourse  to  occa- 
sional conformity,  to  avoid  the  penalty  for  not  coming  to  church ; 
but  the  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  declined  the 
practice,  for  they  said.  If  persecution  was  the  mark  of  a  false 
church,  it  must  be  absolutely  unlawful  to  join  with  one  that  was 
so  notoriously  guilty. 

Indeed  the  Quakers  gloried  in  their  sufferings,  and  were  so 
resolute  as  to  assemble  openly  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth  near 
Aldersgate,*  from  whence  the  soldiers  and  other  officers  drag'ged 
them  to  prison,  till  Newgate  was  filled,  and  multitudes  died  by 
close  confinement  in  the  several  jails.  The  account  published 
about  this  time  says,  there  were  six  hundred  of  them  in  prison, 
merely  for  religion"'s  sake,  of  whom  several  were  banished  to  the 
plantations.  Sometimes  the  Quakers  met  and  continued  silent, 
upon  which  it  was  questioned,  whether  such  an  assembly  was  a 
conventicle  for  religious  exercise;  and  when  some  were  tried  for 
it  in  order  to  banishment,  they  were  acquitted  of  the  banishment, 
and  came  off  with  a  fine,  which  they  seldom  paid,  and  were 
therefore  continued  in  prison, -|-  In  short  the  Quakers  about 
London  gave  such  full  employment  to  the  informers,  that  they 
had  less  leisure  to  attend  the  meeting's  of  other  dissenters. 

So  great  was  the  severity  of  these  times,  and  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  justices,  that  many  were  afraid  to  pray  in  their 
families,  if  above  four  of  their  acquaintance  who  came  only  to 
visit  them  were  present.  Some  families  scrupled  asking  a  bless- 
ing on  their  meat,  if  five  strangers  were  at  table.  In  London, 
where  the  houses  join,  it  was  thought  the  law  might  be  evaded 
if  the  people  met  in  several  houses,  and  heard  the  minister 
through  a  window  or  hole  in  the  wall ;  but  it  seems  this  was 
overruled,  the  determination  being  (as  has  been  observed)  in 
the  breast  of  a  single  mercenary  justice  of  the  peace.  And  while 
conscientious  people  were  thus  oppressed,  the  common  people 
gave  themselves  up  to  drunkenness,  profane  swearing,"  gaming, 
lewdness,  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  which  brought  down  the 
judgments  of  Heaven  upon  the  nation. 

The  first  general  calamity  that  befel  the  kingdom,  was  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  which  the  king  entered  into  this  winter  by  the 
ijistigation  of  the  young  French  monarch  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
being  grown  rich  by  a  long  peace,  sought  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  new  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Flanders;  for  this  purpose 
he  engaged  the  maritime  powers  in  a  war,  that  by  weakening 
each  other^s  hands  they   might  not   be  at  leisure  to  assist  the 
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Spaniards  whom  he  intended  to  attack.  The  English  made 
comphiints  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Dntch  upon  their  trade, 
and  indignities  oifered  to  his  majesty's  subjects  in  India,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere  ;  the  French  promoted  these  misunderstandings, 
and  promised  to  supply  the  king'  with  what  sums  of  money  he 
wanted  ;  till  at  length  war  was  proclaimed  February  22,  1664 — 5, 
in  the  course  of  which  sundry  bloody  engagements  happened  at 
sea;  the  two  nations  were  drained  of  their  blood  and  their  trea- 
sure, and  the  Protestant  interest_almost  ruined,  while  the  French 
were  little  more  than  spectators.  The  war  continued  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  then  ended  with  no  manner  of  advantage  to 
either  nation. 

[In  the  year  1663  there  was  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Baxter  and  Mr.  Ashurst  with  the  lord-chancellor  Hyde,  a  charter 
for  the  incorporating'  "  A  society  or  company  for  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  New-England,  and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America." 
Such  a  society  had  been  formed  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
parliament  in  1646  :  and,  by  a  collection  made  in  all  the  parishes 
in  England,  there  had  been  raised  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
an  estate  in  land  of  between  500  and  600/.  a  year.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  king-  Charles  II.  the  charter  became  void,  and 
colonel  Bedding-field,  a  Roman-Catholic  officer  in  the  army,  of 
whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  was  bought,  seized  it  for 
his  own  use  ;  pretending  he  had  sold  it  under  the  value,  in  hopes 
of  recovering-  it  upon  the  king's  return.  The  society,  being- 
re-established,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  were  again  put  in 
possession  of  the  estate  by  a  decree  of  chancery,  which  the 
honourable  Mr.  Boyle  was  very  instrumental  in  obtaining'.  He 
was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  company*. 

On  the  4th  of  .Tune  this  year  died,  aged  eighty-one,  Dr. 
William  Juxon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  elevation  to  the 
post  of  lord-high-treasurer  of  England  and  other  early  prefer- 
ments have  been  mentioned  before,  vol.  1.  p.  588.  He  was  born 
in  Chichester,  received  his  grammar- learning  at  Merchant  Tailors'- 
school,  becamej  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Oxford  in  1598, 
and  bachelor  of  the  civil  law  in  1603,  being  about  that  time  a 
student  in  Grey's-inn.  Soon  after  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  in  1609  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford.  In  1626  he 
executed  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  he  retired  to  his  paternal  manor  of  Little-Compton  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  devoted  himself  to  liberal  studies.  On  the 
Restoration,  he  was  advanced,  September  4,  1660,  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  John's 
college,  Oxon.  He  is  said  to  have  acted,  at  a  very  critical  time, 
with  a  prudence,  moderation,  and  integrity,  which  enmity  could 
not  impeach  in  his  arduous  office  as  high-treasurer.  He  left 
many  monuments  of  his  munificence  and  liberality.     "  The  mild- 
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ness  of  his  temper,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  life  (says  Mr.  Granger)  gained  him  universal  esteem;  and 
even  the  haters  of  prelacy  could  never  hate  Juxon*." 

Mr.  Henry  Jessey,  an  eminent  divine  among  the  Puritans, 
died  also  on  the  4th  of  September  this  year.  He  was  born  on 
the  3d  of  September  1601,  at  West-Rowton,  near  Cleveland  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  minister.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge;  he  conti- 
nued six  years  at  the  university,  where  he  commenced  first 
bachelor,  then  master  of  arts.  In  1623  died  his  father,  who  had 
liitherto  supplied  him  according  to  his  ability  ;  which  event  left 
him  in  such  strait  circumstances,  that  he  had  not  above  three- 
pence a  day  for  his  maintenance,  yet  he  so  economically  managed 
this  small  pittance,  as  to  spare  some  of  it  for  hiring  books.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence,  and,  not  contenting  himself 
with  the  ijjse  dixit  of  authority,  he  investigated  science  freely. 
He  left  the  university  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  writings 
of  the  rabbies,  with  a  knowledge  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  During 
this  period  his  mind  imbibed  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  He  spent  nine 
years,  after  leaving  the  university,  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Brampton  Gurdon,  at  Assington  in  Suffolk,  improving  his 
time,  and,  among  other  studies,  giving  his  attention  to  physic. 
In  1627  he  received  episcopal  ordination,  but  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  any  promotion  until  1633,  when  the  living 
of  Aughton,  in  Yorkshire,  was  given  to  him.  But  he  was 
removed  the  very  next  year  for  not  using  the  ceremonies,  and 
for  taking  down  a  crucifix.  On  this  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  sir  Matthew  Bointon  in  the  same  county,  and  preached 
frequently  at  two  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1635, 
accompanying  his  patron  to  London,  he  was  invited  to  be  pastor 
of  the  congregation  formed  in  1616  by  Mr.  Henry  Jacob;  this 
his  modesty  led  him  to  decline  for  soin^  time,  but,  after  many 
prayers  and  much  consideration,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
continued  in  this  post  until  his  death.  Scon  after,  the  sentiments 
of  the  Baptists  were  embraced  by  many  of  this  society.  This 
put  him  upon  studying  the  controversy ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
after  great  deliberation,  many  prayers,  and  frequent  conferences 
with  pious  and  learned  friends,  he  altered  his  sentiments,  first 
concerning  the  mode,  and  then  the  subjects,  of  baptism.  But 
he  maintained  the  same  temper  of  friendship  and  charity  towards 
other  Christians,  not  only  as  to  conversation,  but  church-com- 
munion. When  he  visited  the  churches  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England,  he  laboured  to  promote  the  spirit  of  love  and  union 
among-  them,  and  was  a  principal  person  in  setting  up  and  main- 
taining, for  some  time,  a  meeting  of  some  eminent  men  of  each 
denomination  in   London.     He  divided  his  labours  according-  to 

*   Gi anger's  History  of  England,  vol.  2.  p.  10!*.  154.    Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol. 
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the  liberality  of  Lis  temper.  Iji  the  afternoon  of  every  Lord's 
(lay  he  was  among  his  own  people.  In  the  morning  he  usually 
preached  at  St.  George's  church,  Soutliwark,  and  once  in  the 
week  at  Ely-house,  and  at  the  Savoy  to  the  maimed  soldiers.  The 
master  study  of  his  life  was  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  in 
this  design  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  many  persons  of  note. 
It  was  almost  completed,  when  the  great  turn  given  to  public 
affairs  at  the  Restoration  rendered  it  abortive.  The  benevolence 
of  his  exertions  formed  a  most  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character. 
He  chose  a  single  life,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  for  such 
labours.  Besides  his  own  alms,  he  was  a  constant  solicitor  and 
agent  for  the  poor,  and  carried  about  with  him  a  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  peculiar  objects  of  charity  which  he  knew. 
Thirty  families  had  all  their  subsistence  from  him.  But  his 
charity  was  not  limited  to  his  own  congregation  :  and  where  he 
thought  it  no  charity  to  give,  he  would  often  lend  without  interest 
or  security.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  his  charity 
which  had  scarcely  a  precedent,  was  what  he  sheM'ed  to  the  poor 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who  by  a  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles, 
which  cut  off  their  subsistence  from  their  rich  brethren  in  other 
countries,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities.  Mr.  Jessey  col- 
lected for  them  300/.  and  sent  with  it  letters  with  a  view  to  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  In  the  year  1650  he  had  written  a 
treatise  to  remove  their  prejudices,  and  convince  them  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  recommended  by  several  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  and  afterward  translated  into  Hebrew  to  be  dispersed 
among  the  Jews  of  all  nations.  He  was  exposed  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  visitors ;  which  occasioned  him  to  have  it  written  over  his 
study-door — 

AMICE,  QUISQUIS  HUC  ADES  ; 
AUT-AGITO  PAUCIS,  AUT  ABI, 
AUT    ME    LABORANTEM    ADJUVA. 

WHATEVER    FRIEND    COMES    HITHER, 

DISPATCH    IN   BRIEF,    OR    GO, 

OR    HELP    ME    BUSIED    TOO.  H.  J. 

When  he  went  long  journeys,  he  laid  down  rules  to  regulate  the 
conversation  for  his  fellow-travellers,  which  were  enforced  by 
small  pecuniary  mulcts  on  the  violation  of  them.  He  was  meek 
and  humble,  and  very  plain  in  speech,  dress,  and  demeanour. 
He  was  so  great  a  scripturist,  that  if  one  began  to  rehearse  any 
passage,  lie  could  go  on  with  it,  and  name  the  book,  chapter,  and 
verse,  where  it  might  be  found.  The  original  languages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother- 
tongue.  He  was  several  times  apprehended  at  meetings  for  reli- 
gious worship.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living  at  St.  George's,  silenced  from  his  ministry,  and  committed 
to  prison.  About  Hve  or  six  months  after  his  last  release,  he  died 
full  of  peace  and  joy:  lamented  by  persons  of  different  persua- 
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sions,  sevensl  thousands  of  whom  attended  his  funeral.  Cros- 
by's History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  1.  p.  307 — 321.  Palmer's 
Nonconformists''  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  108  — 113.  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  Jessey,  1671 ;  where  are  the  letters  written  to  the 
Jews,  remarks  on  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  rules  for  a  new 
version. — Ed.] 

The  next  judo^ment  which  befel  the  nation  was  the  most 
dreadful  plague  that  had  been  known  within  the  memory  of 
man.  This  was  preceded  by  an  unusual  drought;  the  meadows 
were  parched  and  burnt  up  like  the  highways,  insomuch  that 
there  was  no  food  for  the  cattle,  which  occasioned  first  a  murrain 
among  them,  and  then  a  general  contagion  among  the  human 
species,  which  increased  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London  until 
eight  or  ten  thousand  died  in  a  week*.  'J'he  richer  inhabitants 
fled  into  the  remoter  counties;  but  the  calamities  of  those  who 
stayed  behind,  and  of  the  poorer  sort,  are  not  to  be  expressed. 
Trade  was  at  a  full  stand;  all  commerce  between  London  and 
the  country  was  entirely  cut  off,  lest  the  infection  should  be  pro- 
pagated thereby.  Nay,  the  country  house-keepers  and  farmers 
durst  not  entertain  their  city  friends  or  relations  till  they  had 
performed  quarantine  in  the  fields  or  oiit-houses.  If  a  stranger 
passed  through  the  neighbourhood,  they  fled  from  him  as  an 
enemy.  Li  London  the  shops  and  houses  were  quite  shut  up, 
and  many  of  them  marked  with  a  red  cross,  and  an  inscription 
over  the  door,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Grass  grew  in  the 
streets  ;  and  every  night  the  bellman  went  his  rounds  with  a  cart, 
crying,  Bring  out  your  dead.  From  London  the  plague  spread 
into  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  continued  near 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  till  it  had  swept  away  almost  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  established  clergy,  with  a  commendable  zeal, 
ventured  to  continue  in  their  stations,  and  preach  to  their 
parishioners  throughout  the  course  of  the  plague,  as  Dr.  Walker, 
Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Meriton,  and  a  few  othersf;  but  most  of  them 
fled,  and  deserted  their  parishes  at  a  time  when  their  assistance 
was  most  wanted ;  upon  this  some  of  the  ejected  ministers  ven- 
tured to  preach  in  the  vacant  pulpits,  imagining  that  so  extraor- 
dinary a  case  would  justify  their  disregard  to  the  laws.  The  minis- 
ters who  embarked  in  this  service  were,  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas 


•  Dr.  Grey  has  introduced  here  a  full  and  affecting  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
this  calamity,  and  of  the  mortality  it  produced  ;  drawn  up  hy  the  pen  of  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, one  who  charitably  gave  his  assistance  at  that  time,  as  copied  by  Dr.  Calamy, 
in  his  Continuation,  p.  33.  It  was  usual  for  people,  as  they  went  about  their 
business,  to  drop  down  in  the  street.  A  bagpiper,  who,  excessively  overcome  with 
liquor,  had  fallen  down  and  lay  asleep  in  the  street,  was  taken  up,  and  thrown  into 
a  cart,  and  betimes  the  next  morning  carried  away  with  some  dead  bodies.  At  day- 
break he  awoke,  and  rising  began  to  play  a  tune  :  which  so  surprised  those  who 
drove  the  cart,  and  could  see  nothing  distinctly,  that  in  a  fright  they  betook  them 
to  their  heels,  and  would  have  it  they  had  taken  up  the  devil  in  the  disguise  of  a 
dead  man.     Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  10,  11. — Ed. 

-f-  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  2. 
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Vincent,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Janeway,  Mr.  Turner,  Grimes, 
Franklin,  and  others.  The  face  ol"  death,  and  the  arrows  that  fled 
among  the  people  in  darkness  at  noon-day,  awakened  both 
preachers  and  hearers :  many  who  were  at  church  one  day  were 
thrown  into  their  graves  the  next ;  the  cry  of  great  numbers  was, 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  A  more  awful  time  England 
had  never  seen. 

But  it  will  amaze  all  posterity,  that  in  a  time  both  of  war  and 
pestilence,  and  when  the  Nonconformist  ministers  were  hazarding 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  souls  of  the  distressed  and  dying 
citizens  of  London,  that  the  prime-minister  and  his  creatures*, 
instead  of  mourning  for  the  nation's  sins,  and  meditating  a  re- 
formation of  manners,  should  pour  out  all  their  vengeance  upon 
the  Nonconformists,  in  order  to  make  their  condition  more 
insupportable.  One  would  have  thonght  such  a  judgment  from 
Heaven,  and  such  a  generous  compassion  in  the  ejected  ministers, 
should  have  softened  the  hearts  of  their  most  cruel  enemies  ;  but 
the  Presbyterians  must  be  crushed,  in  defiance  of  the  rebukes  of 
Pi'ovidence.  Bishop  Kennet  and  Mr.  Echard  would  excuse  the 
ministry,  by  alleging,  that  some  of  the  old  Oliverian  officers 
were  enlisted  in  the  Dutch  servicef ;  which,  if  true,  was  nothing 
to  the  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  though  lord  Clarendon  did  what 
he  could  to  incense  the  parliament,  and  make  them  believe  they 
were  in  confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  the  government.  In 
his  harangue  to  the  house,  he  says,  "  their  countenances  were 
more  erect,  and  more  insolent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
than  before ;  that  they  were  ready,  if  any  misfortune  had  befal- 
len the  king's  fleet,  to  have  brought  the  war  into  our  fields  and 
houses.  The  horrid  murderers  of  our  late  royal  master  have 
been  received  into  the  most  sacred  councils  in  Holland ;  and 
other  infamous  persons  of  our  nation  are  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  with  liberal  pensions.  Too  many  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  have  been  enlisted  in  their  service  for  a 
maintenance.  Their  friends  at  home  made  no  doubt  of  doing  the 
business  themselves,  if  they  could  pitch  upon  a  lucky  day  to  be- 
gin the  work.  If  you  carefully  provide  for  suppressing  your 
enemies  at  home,  you  will  find  your  enemies  abroad  more  inclined 
to  peace — '"*  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  speech  could  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  wise  and  faithful  counsellor,  who  was  to  ask  for 
money  to  carry  on  the  war?  Could  the  chancellor  think,  that 
the  way  to  conquer  abroad  was  to  divide  and  harass  the  king's 
subjects  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  the  distress  of  a  terrible 
plague  ?  He  confessed  afterward,  that  he  was  most  averse  to 
this  war,  and  abhorred  it  from  his. very  soul;  and  yet  he  makes 
a  handle  of  it  to  rain  down  vengeance  on  the  Presbyterians,  who 
had  no  concern  in  it;  but  it  happened  to  them  as  in  Popish  coun- 
tries; when  any  general  calamity  befals  the  people,  it  is  imputed 


Baxter's  Life,  part  3,  p.  .S.  ,  t  Echard,  p.  824. 
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to  too  great  an  iiululg-ence  to  heretics,  ami  the  vengeance  i:^ 
returned  upon  their  heads*.  Bishop  Burnet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Oxford  act  was  rather  owing  to  the  liberty  the  Nonconform- 
ists took  in  their  sermons  to  complain  of  their  own  hardships,  and 
to  lament  the  vices,  of  the  court,  as  the  causes  of  the  present  cala- 
mities. And  supposing  this  to  be  true,  their  complaints  were  not 
without  reason. 

However,  the  load  was  to  lie  on  the  dissenting  ministers,  and 
therefore  an  act  was  brought  into  the  house  to  banish  them  from 
their  friends,  which  had  the  royal  assent,  October  31,  1665.  It 
was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  restrain  Nonconformists  from  inhabit- 
ing corporations ;"  the  preamble  to  Mdiich  sets  forth,  "  that  divers 
parsons,  and  others  in  holy  orders,  not  having  subscribed  the 
act  of  uniformity,  have  taken  upon  them  to  preach  in  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  to  instil  the  poisonous  principles  of  schism  and 
rebellion  into  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  church  and  kingdom.  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  all  such  Nonconformist  ministers  shall  take  the  following 
oath:  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  kingf ;  and  that  I  do 
abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority, 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned 
by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commissions ;  and  that  I  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  either 
in  church  or  state.  And  all  such  Nonconformist  ministers 
shall  not  after  the  24th  of  March,  1665,  unless  in  passing  the 
road,  come,  or  be  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town  corpo- 
rate, or  borough,  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament;  or  within 
five  miles  of  any  parish,  town,  or  place,  wherein  they  have  since 
the  act  of  oblivion  been  parson,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  &c.  or  where 
they  have  preached  in  any  conventicle  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, before  they  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  aforesaid  oath 
before  the  justices  of  peace  at  their  quarter-sessions  for  the  county, 
in  open  court;  upon  forfeiture  for  every  such  oflfence  of  the  sum 
of  forty  pounds,  one  third  to  the  king,  another  third  to  the  poor, 
and  a  third  to  him  that  shall  sue  for  it.  And  it  is  further  enacted, 
that  such  as  shall  refuse  the  oath  aforesaid  shall  be  incapable  of 
teaching  any  public  or  private  schools,  or  of  taking  any  boarders^. 
or  tablers  to  be  taught  or  instructed,  under  pain  of  forty  pounds, 
to  be  distributed  as  above.  Any  two  justices  of  peace,  upon  oath 
made  before  them  of  any  offence  committed  against  this  act,  are 

*  Echard,  p.  846. 

'h  A  project  was  formed  of  imposing  this  clause  on  the  vphole  nation,  by  requiring 
this  oath  of  every  subject.  The  point  was  so  near  carried,  that  the  bill  brought 
in  for  the  purpose  was  rejected  by  three  voices  only.  Secret  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  172,  note.— Ed. 

+  "  This  act  seemed  (it  is  justly  observed)  to  be  the  last  step  in  the  climax  of 
intolerance  ;  for  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  subsistence  implies  more  delibe- 
rate cruelty,  though  it  does  not  excite  so  much  horror  as  fire  and  fagots."'  Secret 
Histpry  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  171,  note.— En. 
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empowered  to   cominit   the  oftender  to  prison  for  six    months, 
without  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  Wharton,  Ashley,  Dr.  Earl, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  vehemently  opposed  this  bill,  out 
of  compassion  to  the  Nonconformists,  and  as  it  enforced  an  unlaw- 
ful and  unjustifiable  oath,  which  (as  the  earl  of  Southampton  ob- 
served) no  honest  man  could  take  ;  but  the  madness  of  the  times 
prevailed  against  all  reason  and  humanity*.  The  promoters  of 
the  act  were,  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  archbishop  Sheldon, 
Ward,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  their  creatures,  with  all 
that  were  secret  favourers  of  Popery,  says  bishop  Burnet.  It  was 
moved  that  the  word  legally  might  be  inserted  in  the  oath,  before 
the  word  "  commissioned  ;"  and  that  before  the  words  "  endea- 
voured to  change  the  government,"  might  be  inserted  the  word 
unlaiofully  ;  but  all  amendments  were  rejected  f;  however,  Bridg- 
man,  chief-justice  of  the  common-pleas,  declaring  that  the  oath 
must  be  so  understood,  Dr.  Bates  and  about  twenty  others  took 
it,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  sedition ;  but  they  had  such  a  lec- 
ture afterward  from  the  bench  for  their  scruples,  that  they  repented 
of  what  they  had  done  before  they  went  out  of  court.  Mr.  Howe, 
and  about  twelve  in  Devonshire,  and  a  few  in  Dorsetshire,  took 
the  oath,  with  a  declaration  in  what  sense  and  with  what  limita- 
tions they  understood  it  |." 

But  the  body  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  refused  the  oath, 
choosing  rather  to  forsake  their  habitations,  their  relations,  and 
friends,  and  all  visible  support,  than  destroy  the  peace  of  their 
consciences.  Those  ministers  who  had  some  little  estate  or  sub- 
stance of  their  own,  retired  to  some  remote  and  obscure  villages, 
or  such  little  market-towns  as  were  not  corporations,  and  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  places  where  they  had  preached ;  but  in  many 
counties  it  was  difficult  to  find  such  places  of  retirement ;  for 
either  there  were  no  houses  untenanted,  or  they  were  annexed 
to  farms  which  the  ministers  were  not  capable  of  using  ;  or  the 
people  were  afraid  to  admit  the  ministers  into  their  houses, 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  as  favourers  of  nonconformity§. 
Some  took  advantage  of  the  ministers'  necessities,  and  raised  their 
rents  beyond  what  they  could  aiford  to  give.  Great  numbers 
were  thus  buried  in  obscurity,  while  others,  who  had  neither 
money  nor  friends,  went  on  preaching  as  they  could,  till  they 
were  sent  to  prison,  thinking  it  more  eligible  to  perish  in  a  jail 
than  to  starve  out  of  one ;  especially  when  by  this  means  they 
had  some  occasional  relief  from  their  hearers,  and  hopes  that  their 
wives  and  children  might  be  supported  after  their  death  ]|.  Many 
who  lay  concealed  in  distant  places  from  their  flocks  in  the  day- 
time, rode  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  preach  to  them  in  the  night, 
and  retired  again  before  day-light.     These   hardships   tempted 

*  Baxter,  part  3.  p.  3.     Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  329. 

+  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  15.  J  Howe's  Life,  p.  41. 

§  Baxter,  part  3.  p,  4.     Burnet,  p.  331.  ll  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  15. 
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some  few  to  conform  (says  Mr.  Baxter),  contrary  to  their  former 
judgments  ;  but  the  body  of  dissenters  remained  steadfast  to  their 
principles,  and  the  church  gained  neither  reputation  nor  numbers. 
The  informers  were  very  diligent  in  hunting  after  their  game ; 
and  the  soldiers  and  officers  behaved  with  great  rudeness  and 
violence.  When  they  missed  of  the  ministers,  they  went  into 
the  barns  and  out-houses,  and  sometimes  thrust  their  swords  up 
to  the  hilts  in  the  hay  and  straw,  where  they  supposed  they  might 
lie  concealed ;  they  made  havoc  of  their  goods,  and  terrified  the 
women  and  children  almost  out  of  their  lives.  These  methods  of 
cruelty  reduced  many  ministers,  with  their  families,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  living  upon  brown  rye-bread  and  water ;  but  few  were 
reduced  to  public  beggary,  says  Mr.  Baxter  *,  the  providence  of 
God  appearing  wonderfully  for  their  relief,  in  their  greatest 
extremities. 

And  as  if  the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  this  nation  were  not 
heavy  enough,  nor  the  legislature  sufficiently  severe,  the  bishops 
must  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale ;  for  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  plague,  July  7,  1665,  archbishop  Sheldon  sent  orders  to  the 
several  bishops  of  his  province  to  return  the  names  of  all  ejected 
Nonconformist  ministers,  with  their  places  of  abode,  and  manner 
of  life ;  and  the  returns  of  the  several  bishops  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Lambeth  libraryf .  The  design  of  this  inquiry  was  to  gird 
the  laws  closer  upon  the  dissenters,  and  to  know  by  what  means 
they  earned  their  bread ;  and  if  this  tender-hearted  archbishop 
could  have  had  his  will,  they  must  have  starved,  or  sought  a  live- 
lihood in  foreign  countries. 

This  year  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess,  a 
divine  of  the  Puritan  stampij:,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  chaplain 

•  Page  4.  t  Comp.  Hist.  vol.  3.  p.  279. 

t  "  If  all  the  Puritans  (says  Dr.  Grey)  had  been  of  his  rebellious  stamp,  they  had 
certainly  been  a  wicked  crew,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  in  Puritans,  some 
very  good,  and  some  very  bad,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Fuller."  In  his  first 
volume  also,  p.  268,  the  doctor  impeaches  the  character  of  this  divine,  in  the  words 
of  Echard  ;  who  calls  him  "  the  seditious  Dr.  Burgess,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
boutefeus  of  the  whole  party,  being  the  perpetual  trumpeter  to  the  most  violent 
proceedings,  a  great  instrument  in  bringingpn  the  miseries  of  the  nation ;  who  died 
in  great  want  and  poverty,  tormented  and  eaten  up  by  a  cancer  in  his  neck  and 
cheek — a  fearful  instance  of  rebellion  and  sacrilege."  To  these  and  other  invec- 
tives of  the  archdeacon  Echard  against  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Calamy  replied ;  but  the 
reply  goes  chiefly  to  shew  the  archdeacon's  partiality,  by  inveighing  in  this  manner 
against  Burgess,  when  the  chai-acters  of  some  on  the  other  side  were  open  to  simi- 
lar charges.  The  fact,  which  seems  to  bear  hard  on  the  name  of  this  divine,  is 
that  though  he  declared  it  "  by  no  means  lawful  to  alienate  the  bishops'  lands  from 
public  and  pious  uses,  or  to  convert  them  to  any  private  person's  property  ;"  yet 
he  gained  so  much  as  to  grow  rich  by  the  purchase  of  them.  After  the  Restoration 
he  lost  all.  This,  Dr.  Calamy  thinks,  might  be  allowed  a  suflScient  punishment 
without  branding  his  memory.  What  inconsistency  or  faults  soever  might  be 
chargeable  on  Dr.  Burgess,  the  interpretation  which  the  archdeacon  puts  on  his 
death  deserves  severe  censure,  as  "  rash  and  presuming."  This  method  gives  a 
particular  and  invidious  construction  to  events  that  arise  from  general  laws,  and 
equally  befal  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  :  and  it  shews,  how  they  who  use  it  would 
direct,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  the  evils  and  calamities  of  life.  It  indicates  as  much 
a  want  of  candour  and  generosity  as  of  sound  judgment — It  appears  from  a  MS. 
history  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Henry  Sampson,  a  noted  physician,  that  Dr.  Burgess  was 
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to  king  Charles  I.  He  suffered  much  by  the  high-commission 
court ;  but,  taking  part  with  the  parliament,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  pacific  divines,  who  met  at  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  to  accom- 
modate differences  in  the  church :  he  often  preached  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  but 
refused  to  take  the  covenant  till  he  was  suspended.  He  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration  from  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  city 
of  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and  having  laid  out  all  his  money  in 
the  purchase  of  bishops'  lands,  he  was  reduced  to  absolute 
poverty*.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  London  divines, 
against  bringing  the  king  to  his  trial,  and  was  esteemed  a  very 
learned  and  able  divine.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Watford, 
June,  1665. 

We  have  already  remembered  Dr.  Cheynel  among  the  Oxford 
professors,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.  He  quitted  his  preferments  in  the  university  for 
refusing  to  take  the  engagement,  and  was  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Petworth  at  the  Restoration,  without  having  enriched  himself 
by  any  of  his  preferments*}*.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  sometimes 
disordered  in  his  head,  but  he  was  perfectly  recovered  some  years 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  near  Brighthelm- 
stone,  in  Sussex,  September,  166.5J. 

[There  died  in  prison  this  year,  Mr.  Sarpuel  Fisher,  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  literature,  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  who 
reflected  honour  on  each  denomination  of  Christians,  with  which, 
through  the  change  of  his  sentiments,  he  became  successively 
connected.  His  father  was  a  haberdasher  of  hats,  and  mayor  of 
Northampton.  In  1623,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  a 
student  in  Trinity-college,  Oxford  ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  then  removed  to  New-Inn.  At  the  university, 
he  distinguished  himself,  by  his  application  and  proficiency  gained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  was 

deemed  a  man  of  solid  parts  and  great  learning ;  that  no  temptations  could  induce  him 
to  return  to  the  episcopal  side;  that  in  the  year  1648,  he  preached  a  sermon  fuller 
of  loyalty  than  the  boldest  at  that  time  would  dare  to  express  ;  that  he  was  against 
imposing  the  covenant,  and  refused  to  take  it  till  he  was  suspended.  He  was 
excellently  skilled  in  the  liturgical  controversies,  and  those  of  church  government : 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  books  of  Common  Prayer  that  were  ever  printed  in 
England,  and  bestowed  them  upon  Oxford  library.  Dr.  Calamy's  Letter  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Echard,  p.  107—111. — Ed. 

*  Wood's  'Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  235 ;  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  586' ;  or  Palmer's 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  384. 

t  For  he  was  remarkable  throughout  his  life  for  hospitality  and  contempt  of 
money.  Dr.  Johnson  published  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  and  April  1775  ;  which,  Mr. 
Palmer  remarks,  is  a  satire  both  upon  Dr.  Cheynel  and  the  times.  Dr.  Cheynel, 
this  narrative  says,  "had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken  by  any 
danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be  discouraged  by  difficulty ;  which  were 
supported  by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  Whatever  he  believed  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  profess,  and  what  he  professed  he  was  ready  to  defend." 
—Ed. 

I  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  245  ;  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  675  ;  and  Palmer's 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  467. 

l2 
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particularly  given  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  When  he 
had  finished  his  academic  course,  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerigge.  In  1632,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lidd 
in  Kent,  a  living  of  5001  a-year.  Here  he  had  the  character  of 
a  very  powerful  preacher,  united  with  humility  and  affability  of 
carriage.  While  in  this  situation,  in  consequence  of  frequent 
conversation  with  a  Baptist  minister,  he  was  led  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  concerning  baptism,  which  ended  in  his  em- 
bracing the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  being  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, and  taking  the  pastoral  care  of  a  congregation  of  that  people, 
having  freely  resigned  his  living  and  returned  his  diploma  to  the 
bishop ;  which  those  who  differ  from  him  must  applaud  as  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  sincerity  and  self-denial.  On  this  he  rented  a  farm 
and  commenced  grazier ;  "  by  which  he  procured  a  decent  compe- 
tency, enhanced  (says  Mr.  Gough)  by  the  consolation  of  solid 
content,  and  the  internal  testimony  of  an  approving  heart." 
During  his  connexion  with  the  Baptists,  he  baptized  some  hun- 
dreds, and  was  frequently  engaged  in  public  disputes  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  sentiments,  to  the  number  of  nine,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  with  several  noted  ministers,  sometimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  thousand  auditors,  and  once  with  Dr.  Cheynel.  He 
published  also  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Baby-baptism  mere  babism  ;" 
which  is  represented  as  containing  the  whole  state  of  the  contro- 
versy as  it  was  then  managed.  He  was  deemed  an  ornament  to 
the  sect,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  their  doctrine.  In 
1665,  he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  became  an 
active  and  laborious  minister  among  them.  He  preached  at  Dun- 
kirk against  the  idolatry  of  the  priests  and  friars :  and,  in  com- 
pany with  another  friend,  travelled  on  foot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome ; 
where  they  testified  against  the  superstitions  of  the  place,  and 
distributed  some  books  among  the  ecclesiastics :  and  left  it  with- 
out molestation.  After  his  return,  he  suffered  among  Protestants 
the  persecution  he  escaped  among  the  Romanists.  The  great 
part  of  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  prison  ;  and, 
after  two  years'  confinement  in  the  White-Lion  prison  in  South- 
wark,  he  died  "  in  perfect  peace  with  God ;  in  good  esteem  both 
with  his  friends  and  many  others,  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
his  natural  parts  and  acquired  abilities  as  a  scholar,  and  of  his 
exemplary  humility,  social  virtues,  and  circumspect  conversation 
as  a  Christian  ;  in  meekness  instructing  those  who  opposed  him, 
and  labouring  incessantly,  by  his  discourses  and  by  his  writings, 
to  propagate  and  promote  true  Christian  practice  and  piety." 
Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2,  p.  243.  Crosby's  History  of  the 
Baptists,  voL  1,  p.  361,  &c.  and  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers, 
voh  1,  p.  163;  and  vol.  2,  p.  141.— Ed.] 

The  vices  of  the  nation  not  being  sufficiently  punished  by  pesti- 
lence and  war,  it  pleased  Almighty  God  this  year  to  suffer  the 
city  of  London  to  be  laid  in  ashes  by  a  dreadful  conflagration, 
which  broke  out  in  Pudding-lane  behind  the  Monument,  Septem- 
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ber  2,  1666,  and  within  three  or  four  days  consumed  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  dwelling-houses,  eighty-nine  churches, 
among  which  was  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  many  public  struc- 
tures, schools,  libraries,  and  stately  edifices.  Multitudes  lost 
their  goods  and  merchandise,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
substance,  and  some  few  their  lives ;  the  king,  the  duke  of  York, 
aud  many  of  the  nobility,  were  spectators  of  the  desolation,  but 
had  not  the  power  to  stop  its  progress,  till  at  length  it  ceased 
almost  as  wonderfully  as  it  began.  Moorfields  was  filled  with 
household  goods,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  lodge  in  huts  and 
tents :  many  families  who  were  last  week  in  prosperity,  were 
now  reduced  to  beggary,  and  obliged  to  begin  the  world  again. 
The  authors  of  this  fire  were  said  to  be  the  Papists,  as  appears  by 
the  inscription  upon  the  Monument.  The  parliament  being  of 
this  opinion,  petitioned  the  king  to  issue  out  a  proclamation, 
requiring  all  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits  to  depart  the  kingdom 
within  a  month,  and  appointed  a  committee  who  received  evidence 
of  some  Papists  who  were  seen  to  throw  fire-balls  into  houses,  and 
of  others  who  had  materials  for  it  in  their  pockets ;  but  the  men 
were  fled,  and  none  suffered  but  one  Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  by 
his  own  confession.* 

In  this  general  confusion,  the  churches  being  burnt,  and  many 
of  the  parish-ministers  withdrawn  for  want  of  habitations  or  places 
of  worship,  the  Nonconformists  resolved  again  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  depending  upon  it,  that  in  such  an 
extremity,  they  should  escape  persecution.  Some  churches  were 
erected  of  boards,  which  they  called  tabernacles,  and  the  dissenters 
fitted  up  large  rooms  with  pulpits,  seats  and  galleries,  for  the 
reception  of  all  who  would  come.  Dr.  Manton  had  his  rooms 
full  in  Covent-Garden ;  Mr.  Tho.  Vincent,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Dr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Jenkyns,  Mr.  Nath.  Vincent,  Dr. 
Jacomb,  Mr.  Watson,  had  their  separate  meetings  in  other  places.. 
The  Independents  also,  as.  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, Brooks,  Caryl,  Barker,  Nye,  and  others,  began  the  same 
practice ;  many  citizens  frequented  the  meetings,  where  the 
liturgy  was  not  read;  though  the  few  parish-pulpits  that  remained 
were  filled  with  very  able  preachers  ;  as,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Patrick,  White,  Gifford,  Whichcote,  Horton,  Meriton,  &c. 
But  none  of  these  calamities  had  any  farther  influence  upon  the 
court  prelates,  than  that  they  durst  not  prosecute  the  preachers 
so  severely  for  the  present.f 

Among  the  Nonconformist  ministers  who  died  this  year,  were 
the  reverend  Mr.  Edward  Calamy,   B.  D.J  the  ejected  minister 

*  Hubert  was  a  French  Huguenot,  of  Rouen  in  Normandy.  Though  he  confessed 
the  fact,  yet  according  to  Echard,  he  suffered  unjustly ;  for  he  was  a  sort  of 
lunatic,  and  had  not  landed  in  England  till  two  days  after  the  fire,  as  appeared  by 
the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  ship  who  had  him  on  board.  Grey's  Examina- 
tion, vol.  ."3.  p.  439 Ed. 

t  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  1 9.  I  Calamy's  Abridg.  vol.  2.  p.  4.] 
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of  Aldermanbury,  born  in  London  1600,  and  bred  in  Pembroke- 
hall,  Cambridge  ;  he  was  first  chaplain  to  Dr.  Felton,  bishop  of 
Ely ;  and  afterward  settled  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  from  whence, 
after  ten  years,  he  with  thirty  other  ministers,  were  driven  out  of 
the  diocess  by  bishop  Wren's  visitation-articles  and  the  book  of 
sports.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Stoughton,  1639,  he  was  chosen 
to  Aldermanbury,  where  he  soon  gained  a  vast  reputation.  He 
was  one  of  the  divines  who  met  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber  for 
accommodating  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  year  1641.  He  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  assembly  at  Wesminster,  and  an  active 
man  in  all  their  proceedings.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  city*,  and  had  a  great  hand  in  the  king's  restora- 
tion, but  soon  repented  having  done  it  without  a  previous  treaty. 
He  refused  a  bishoprick,  because  he  could  not  have  it  upon  the 
terms  of  the  king's  declaration ;  and  soon  after  the  Bartholomew- 
act,  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  preaching  an  occasional 
sermon  to  his  parishioners-f-.  He  afterward  lived  pretty  much 
retired  till  this  year,  when  being  driven  in  a  coach  through  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  London,  it  so  affected  him,  that  he  went  home 
and  never  came  out  of  his  chamber  more,  dying  within  a  month, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age:}:. 

Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  M.  A.,  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Faith's, 
was  born  about  the  year  1593,  and  educated  in  Cambridge.  He 
became  minister  of  St.  Michael's  Wood-street,  in  the  year  1625, 
when  the  pestilence  raged  in  the   city;  and  continued  with  his 

*  His  week-day  lecture  was  constantly  attended  for  twenty  years  together  by 
persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  there  being  seldom  so  few  as  twenty  coaches.  He 
was  president  in  meetings  of  the  city-ministers,  and  qualified,  by  natural  and 
acquired  abilities,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  dared  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  Cromwell  to  his  face,  and  was  never  known  to  be  intimidated,  where  he 
thought  his  duty  was  concerned;  of  which  his  grandson  gives  a  remarkable  proof  Ij. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  against  the  liturgy.  The  title  of  one  of  the  answers  to 
him  and  his  brethren  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  was  called  "  A  Throat  Hapse  for  the  Frogs  and  Toads  that  crept  abroad  croaking 
against  the  Common  Prayer-book."  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  2.  p.  184, 
octavo,  and  note Ed. 

f  This  confinement  made  no  small  noise ;  Mr.  Calamy  was  a  man  so  generally 
beloved  and  respected.  Dr.  Wilde  published  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  spread  through  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  the  passage  through 
Newgate-street  was  obstructed  by  the  coaches  of  those  who  visited  him  in  his 
imprisonment.  A  Popish  lady,  who  had  been  stopped  by  them,  finding  what  alarm 
and  disturbance  this  proceeding  against  Mr.  Calamy  had  produced,  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Whitehall,  and  communicate  the  whole 
matter  to  him,  expressing  her  fear,  that  if  such  steps  as  these  were  taken,  he 
would  lose  the  affections  of  the  city,  which  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence.  On 
this  remonstrance,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  Mr.  Calamy  was  in  a  little  time 
discharged  by  the  express  order  of  his  majesty.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy, 
MS.— Ed. 

+  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  73. 

H  Preaching  before  general  Monk,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  having  occasion 
to  speak  of  filthy  lucre,  he  said,  "  Some  men  will  betray  three  kingdoms  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake:  "  and  immediately  threw  his  handkerchief,  which  he  usually  waved 
up  and  down  while  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Palmer  and 
Granger,  ut  supra. — Ed. 
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parish  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  distemper*.  He  was 
fined  5001.  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Love,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  seventeen 
weeks.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  chosen,  by  the  provincial 
assembly  of  London,  to  present  a  Bible  to  the  king  at  his  public 
entrancef .  He  was  afterward  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Savoy  ;  and  when  the  uniformity-act  took  place,  being  old,  he 
retired  to  a  private  life,  and  died  with  great  satisfaction  in  his 
nonconformity,  August  5,  1665,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  William  Spurstow,  the  ejected  minister  of  Hackney,  was 
sometime  master  of  Katherine-hall,  Cambridge,  but  ejected  for 
refusing  the  engagement.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Smecty- 
mnuus,  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  afterward  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Savoy ;  a  man  of  great  learning, 
humility,  and  charity,  and  of  a  cheerful  conversation  :  he  lived 
through  the  sickness-year,  but  died  the  following  in  an  advanced 
age|. 

This  year  was  memorable  for  the  fall  of  the  great  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord-high-chancellor  of  England,  who  attended  the 
king  in  his  exile,  and  upon  his  majesty's  restoration,  was  created 
a  peer,  and  advanced  to  the  high  dignity  of  chancellor  of  England. 
He  governed  with  a  sovereign  and  absolute  sway  as  prime-minister 
for  about  two  years;  but  in  the  year  1663,  he  was  impeached  of 
high- treason  by  the  earl  of  Bristol;  and  though  the  impeachment 
was  dropped  for  want  of  form,  his  interest  at  court  declined  from 
that  time,  and  after  the  Oxford  parliament  of  1665,  his  lordship 
was  out  of  all  credit.  This  summer  the  king  took  the  seals  from 
him,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  sir  Edward  Seymour 
impeached  him  of  high-treason,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  for  sundry  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  contrary  to  law,  by  which  he  had  acquired 
a  greater  estate  than  could  be  honestly  gotten  in  that  time. — For 
procuring  grants  of  the  king's  lands  to  his  relations,  contrary  to 
law — for  corresponding  with  Cromwell  in  his  exile§ — for  advising 
and  effecting  the  sale  of  Dunkirk — for  issuing  out  quo  xcarrantos 
to  obtain  great  sums  of  money  from  the  corporations — for  deter- 

*  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  2.  p.  3  ;  or,  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial, 
vol.  1.  p.  104." 

t  "  There  was  (Mr.  Granger  observes)  a  particular  propriety  in  assigning  this 
office  to  him,  as  he  had  written  a  commentary  on  several  parts  of  the  Bible."  He 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  application  ;  at  the  university  he  studied  fourteen  or 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  constantly  rose,  summer  and 
winter,  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Granger's  History  of  England, 
vol.  3.  p.  43,  octavo Ed. 

X  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  471  ;  oi".  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  173. 

§  Dr.  Grey  supposes  that  Mr.  Neal  could  not  but  know  that  lord  Clarendon  had 
cleared  himself  from  this  charge  to  the  king's  satisfaction  during  his  exile  ;  who 
declared  "  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  him  more  jus- 
tice than  to  declare  him  innocent,  which  he  did,  and  commanded  the  clerk  of  the 
council  to  draw  up  a  full  order  for  his  justification  :  which  his  majesty  himself 
would  sign." — Ed. 
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mining  people's  title  to  their  lands  at  the  council-table,  and  stop- 
ping proceedings  at  law,  &c.  The  earl  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
at  court  by  his  magisterial  carriage  to  the  king,*  and  was  grown 
very  unpopular  by  his  superb  and  magnificent  palace  at  St.  James's, 
erected  in  the  time  of  war  and  pestilence,  which  cost  him  50,000Z.f 
Some  called  it  Dunkirk-house,  as  being  built  with  his  share  of  the 
price  of  that  fortress;  and  others  Holland-house,  as  if  he  had 
received  money  from  the  king's  enemies  in  time  of  war.  The 
king's  second  marriage,  which  proved  barren,  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  said  to  be  contrived  for  the  advancement  of  his  grand- 
children by  the  duchess  of  York,  who  was  the  earl's  daughter. 
When  his  majesty  inclined  to  part  with  his  queen,  and  if  possible 
to  legitimate  his  addresses  to  Miss  Steward,  the  chancellor  got  her 
married  privately  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  without  the  king's 
knowledge,  which  his  majesty  was  told  was  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  to  his  own  family.  This  intriguing,  together 
with  his  high  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  all  who 
were  not  of  his  principles,  procured  him  many  enemies,  and 
struck  him  quite  out  of  the  king's  favour.  The  earl  did  not  think 
fit  to  abide  the  storm,  but  withdrew  to  France,  leaving  a  paper 
behind  him,  in  which  he  denies  almost  every  article  of  his  charge  ;^ 
but  the  parliament  voted  his  defence  scandalous,  and  ordered  it  to 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  December  18,  his 
lordship  was  banished  the  king's  dominions  for  life  by  act  of 
parliament ;  he  spent  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  among  Papists  and  Presbyterians,  whom  he 
would  hardly  suffer  to  live  in  his  own  country,  and  employed  the 
chief  of  his  time  in  writing  the  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  §, 
which  is  in  every  one's  hands. 

•  Burnet,  p.  365.  369,  370. 

+  Mr.  Echard  says,  tliat  this  palace  was  built  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
principally  at  the  expense  of  the  Vintner's  company ;  and  that  when  he  came  to 
see  the  case  of  it,  he  rather  submitted  than  consented,  and  with  a  sigh  said,  "  This 
house  will  one  day  be  my  ruin."  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  352,  note.  The 
doctor  fills  two  pages  here,  with  quoting  lord  Clarendon's  vindication  of  himself. 
—Ed. 

+  The  articles  of  the  charge  stated  by  Mr.  Neal  were,  if  you  credit  Dr.  Wel- 
wood,  the  ostensible  causes  only  of  the  chancellor's  fall.  The  true  reason  why  he 
was  abandoned  to  his  enemies  was,  that  he  secretly  opposed  the  design  of  the  par- 
liament to  settle  such  a  revenue  upon  the  king  during  life  as  would  place  him 
beyond  the  necessity  of  asking  more,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasion  :  and 
he  drew  the  earl  of  Southampton  into  his  views,  urging  that  he  knew  the  king  so 
well,  that  if  such  a  revenue  were  once  settled  upon  him  for  life,  neither  of  them 
two  would  be  of  any  farther  use  ;  and  there  would  be  no  probability  of  seeing 
many  more  sessions  of  parliament  during  that  reign.  This  came  to  the  king's  ears. 
Memoirs,  p.  109,  110,  sixth  edition.  Lord  Cornbury,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  preserved  by  Carte,  said  that  his  father  never  stirred  as  long  as  he  saw 
any  probability  of  being  brought  to  his  trial  in  parliament,  though  all  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  fearing  that  his  innocence  would  not  protect 
him  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  When  he  found  that  there  was  a  design  to 
prorogue  the  parliament  on  purpose  to  try  him  by  a  jury  of  peers,  by  which  means 
he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  protesting  lords,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
an  opportunity  of  going  over  to  Calais.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  355,  356. 
—Ed. 

§  He  also  read  over  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  almost  all  TuUy's  works  ;  and."  was 
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The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  Protestant  of  Laudean  principles 
in  church  and  state,  and  at  the  head  of  all  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Nonconformists  to  this  time.  Bishop  Burnet  says*,  "  He 
was  a  good  chancellorf,  but  a  little  too  rough ;  that  he  meddled 
too  much  in  foreign  affairs,  which  he  never  understood  well :  that 
he  had  too  much  levity  in  his  wit,  and  did  not  observe  the  decorum 
of  his  post."  Mr.  Rapin  addsit^,  "  that  from  him  came  all  the 
blows  aimed  at  the  Nonconformists  since  the  beginning  of  this 
reign.  His  immoderate  passion  against  Presbyterianism  was  this 
great  man''s  foible.  He  gloried  in  his  hatred  of  that  people  ;  and, 
perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  that  excess  of 
animosity  which  subsists  against  them  at  this  day  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  maxims  and  principles."  Mr.  Echard  says,  "•  His 
removal  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  dissenters  (directly  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Baxter) ;  who  observes  a  remarkable  providence  of 
God,  that  he  who  had  dealt  so  cruelly  by  the  Nonconformists 
should  be  banished  by  his  own  friends,  while  the  others,  whom  he 
had  persecuted,  were  most  moderate  in  his  case,  and  many  of 
them  for  him.  It  M^as  a  great  ease  that  befel  good  men  by  his 
fall  (says  he),  for  his  way  was  to  decoy  men  into  conspiracies,  or 
pretended  plots,  and  upon  those  rumours  innocent  people  were 
laid  in  prison,  so  that  no  man  knew  when  he  was  safe  ;  whereas 
since  his  time,  though  the  laws  have  been  made  more  severe,  yet 
men  are  more  safe§."  His  lordship  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of 
very  considerable  abilities,  which  have  been  sufficiently  celebrated 
by  his  admirers,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  great  or 
generous  exploits  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  and  how  far  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Nonconformists  was  consistent  with 
humanity,  religion,  or  honour,  must  be  left  with  the  reader. 

a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  happier,  man  alone  and  in  exile  (says  Mr.  Granger), 
than  Charles  II.  upon  his  throne."  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  360  ;  and  vol. 
4.  p.  64,  note. — Ed. 

*  Page  33. 

Dr.  Grey  gives  bishop  Burnpt's  character  of  the  lord-chancellor  more  at  length  ; 
and  prefixes  another  character  of  his  lordship  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carte,  to 
"  obviate  (as  he  expresses  himself)  the  ill-natured  reflection  cast  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Neal ;  because  he  adhered  to  the  interest  of  his  king  and  country,  and  would  not 
give  up  the  church  established  into  the  hands  of  unreasonable  fanatics." — Ed. 

t  A  domestic  incident,  related  by  bishop  Burnet,  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  and 
heightened  the  chancellor's  zeal  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country,  in 
civil  matters.  On  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  Wiltshire, 
when  he  began  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession,  as  they  were  walking  one  day  in 
a  field,  his  father  observed  to  him,  "  that  men  of  his  profession  did  often  stretch 
law  and  prerogative  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  recommend 
and  advance  themselves;"  and  charged  him,  that  he  should  "  never  sacrifice  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country  to  his  own  interest,  or  to  the  will  of  a  prince." 
He  repeated  this  twice  ;  and  immediately  fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  hours.     Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  1.  p.  231. 

I  Vol.  2.  p.  650,  folio  ed.  §  Baxter,  part  3.  p.  20,  21. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON  TO  THE 
KING'S  DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCE  IN  THE  YEAR  1672. 

1667. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  discourse  of  a  tolera- 
tion began  to  revive :  the  king  in  his  speech  to  his  parliament, 
February  10,  has  this  passage :  "  One  thing  more  I  hold  myself 
obliged  to  recommend  to  you  at  this  present,  that  is,  that  yon 
would  seriously  think  of  some  course  to  beget  a  better  union  and 
composure  in  the  minds  of  my  Protestant  subjects  in  matters  of 
religion,  whereby  they  may  be  induced  not  only  to  submit  quietly 
to  the  government,  but  also  cheerfully  give  their  assistance  to  the 
support  of  it*."  Sundry  pamphlets  were  published  upon  this 
head  ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  being  now  prime-minister, 
the  Nonconformists  about  London  were  connived  at,  and  people 
Avent  openly  and  boldly  to  their  meetings. 

But  the  house  of  commons,  who  were  yet  influenced  by  the 
pernicious  maxims  of  the  late  chancellor,  petitioned  the  king  to 
issue  out  his  proclamation,  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  conven- 
ticles, and  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  against  un- 
lawful assemblies  of  Papists  and  Nonconformists.  Accordingly, 
his  majesty  issued  out  his  proclamation,  that  "  upon  consideration 
of  the  late  petition,  and  upon  information  that  divers  persons  in 
several  parts  of  the  realm  (abusing  his  clemency,  even  while  it 
was  under  consideration  to  find  out  a  way  for  the  better  union  of 
his  Protestant  subjects),  have  of  late  frequently  and  openly,  in 
great  numbers,  and  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace,  held 
unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  his  majesty  declares,  that 
he  will  not  suifer  such  notorious  contempt  of  the  laws  to  go  un- 
punished, but  requires,  charges,  and  commands,  all  officers  to  be 
circumspect  and  vigilant  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  to  enforce 
and  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  unlawful  conventicles,  com- 
manding them  to  take  particular  care  to  preserve  the  peace." 

The  sufferings  of  the  dissenters  began  to  excite  compassion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  insomuch  that  their  numbers  visibly  in- 
creased, partly  through  the  indulgence  of  the  court,  and  the  want 
of  churches  since  the  fire  of  London,  and  partly  through  the 
poverty  of  the  common  people,  who  having  little  to  lose,  ventured 
to  go  publicly  to  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  The  indolence 
of  the  established  clergy,  and  the  diligence  of  the  Nonconformist 
ministers,  contributed  very  much  to  the  increase  of  Noncon- 
formists. Bishop  Burnet  saysf,  "  The  king  was  highly  oifended 
at  the  behaviour  of  most  of  the  bishops  ;  archbishop  Sheldon  and 
Morley,  who  kept  close  by  lord  Clarendon,  the  great  patron  of 

*Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  1.  p.  316.  t  Vol.  1.  p.  371.  379. 
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persecuting  power,  lost  the  king's  favour ;  the  former  never  re- 
covered it,  and  the  latter  was  sent  from  court  into  his  diocess. 
When  complaint  was  made  of  some  disorders  and  conventicles, 
the  king  said  the  clergy  were  chiefly  to  blame,  for  if  they  had 
lived  well,  and  gone  about  their  parishes,  and  taken  pains  to  con- 
vince the  Nonconformists,  the  nation  might  have  been  well  settled, 
but  they  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  keep 
a  good  table."  In  another  conversation  with  the  bishop,  about 
the  ill  state  of  the  church  *,  his  majesty  said,  "  If  the  clergy  had 
done  their  parts,  it  had  been  easy  to  run  down  the  Nonconform- 
ists, but  they  will  do  nothing  (says  the  king),  and  will  have  me 
do  every  thing ;  and  most  of  them  do  worse  than  if  they  did 
nothing.  I  have  a  very  honest  chaplain  (says  he),  to  whom  I  have 
given  a  living  in  Suffolk,  but  he  is  a  very  great  blockhead,  and 
yet  has  brought  all  his  parish  to  church;  I  cannot  imagine  what 
he  could  say  to  them,  for  he  is  a  very  silly  fellow ;  but  he  has 
been  about  from  house  to  house,  and  I  suppose  his  nonsense  has 
suited  their  nonsense ;  and  in  reward  of  his  diligence  I  have  given 
him  a  bishoprick  in  Ireland."  About  this  time  Ralph  Wallis,  a 
cobbler  of  Gloucester,  published  an  account  of  a  great  number  of 
scandalous  Conformist  ministers,  and  enumerated  their  scandals, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  fear,  says  Mr.  Bax- 
terj-,  to  the  temptation  of  many  Nonconformists,  who  might  be 
glad  of  any  thing  to  humble  the  Prelatists. 

The  learned  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  the  ejected  minister  of  All- 
hallows,  Bread-street,  died  this  year,  of  whom  we  have  given 
some  account  among  the  Cambridge  professors ;  he  was  educated 
in  Emanuel-college,  and  by  his  indefatigable  industry  rose  to  high 
reputation  in  the  learned  world  for  his  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  oriental  languages ;  he  was  an  able  divine,  an  active  member 
of  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  king 
Charles  T.  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  his  singular  abi- 
lities in  the  debates  about  church-government;];.  He  was  also 
master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  but  lost  all  at  the  Restoration  ; 
he  underwent  strong  pains  with  admirable  patience,  and  at  length 
died  in  peace  in  the  month  of  September  1667  §. 

Mr.  George  Hughes,  B.  T>.  the  ejected  minister  of  Plymouth, 
born  in  Southwark||,  and  educated  in  Corpus-Christi  college,  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  a  lecture  in  London,  but  was 
silenced  for  nonconformity  by  archbishop  Laud.  After  some  time 
he  went  to  Tavistock,  and  last  of  all  settled  at  Plymouth,  having 
institution  and  induction  from  Dr.  Brownrigge,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1644.     Here  he  continued  till  the  year  1662,  whence 

*  Page  380.  t  Life,  part  3.  p.  23. 

X  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  17;  and  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  76, 

§  He  left  a  very  valuable  library,  which  yielded  700/.  and  was  the  first  sold  by 
auction  in  England — Ed. 

II  In  1603,  when  his  mother,  who  had  never  had  a  child  before,  though  she  was 
now  married  to  her  fourth  husband,  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  She  lived  to  her 
ninety-sixth  year. — Ed. 
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he  was  ejected  a  week  before  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place. 
He  was  afterward  imprisoned  in  St.  Nicholas  island,  where  he 
contracted  an  incurable  scurvy  and  dropsy,  which  at  length  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  was  well  read  in  the  fathers,  an  acute  dispu- 
tant, a  most  faithful  pastor  to  a  large  flock  under  his  care,  and  a 
most  holy,  pious,  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  had  the  greatest 
interest  and  influence  of  any  minister  in  the  west  country,  and 
refused  a  rich  bishoprick  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  both  cha- 
ritable and  hospitable  when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  died  at  length 
in  a  most  heavenly  manner,  in  the  month  of  July  1667,  and  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  reverend  Mr.  John  Howe, 
his  son-in-law,  composed  a  Latin  epitaph  for  him,  which  is  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  *. 

The  kingdom  was  at  this  time  full  of  factions  and  discontents, 
arising  from  the  late  calamities  of  fire  and  plague,  as  well  as  the 
burden  of  the  Dutch  war ;  trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  great  num- 
bers of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  both  dispirited  and  impove- 
rished by  the  penal  laws ;  but  that  which  struck  all  considerate 
men  with  a  panic,  was  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  from  the  formidable  progress  of  the 
French  armies,  which  this  very  summer  overrun  the  Spanish 
Flanders,  and  took  the  strong  towns  of  Charleroy,  Bergues,  Ath, 
Douay,  Tournay,  Audenard,  Lisle,  Courtray,  Furnes,  &c.  which, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  yielded  in  full  sovereignty  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  English  court 
seemed  unconcerned  at  the  French  conquests,  till  they  were 
awakened  by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  nation ;  upon  this  sir 
William  Temple  was  sent  into  Holland,  who  in  a  few  weeks 
concluded  a  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Swe- 
den, which  strengthened  the  Protestant  interest  while  it  subsisted ; 
but  the  French  mistresses  and  money  could  dissolve  the  strongest 
bonds. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  affkirs  abroad,  some  attempts  were 
made  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects  at 
home,  for  men  began  to  think  it  high  time  for  Protestants  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  pulling  down  their  neighbours'  houses,  when  the 
common  enemy  was  threatening  the  destruction  of  them  all; 
therefore  lord-keeper  Bridgman,  lord-chief-justice  Hales,  bishop 
Wilkins,  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burton,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and 
others,  set  on  foot  a  comprehension  of  such  as  could  be  brought 
into"  the  church  by  some  abatements,  and  a  toleration  for  the  rest. 
But  the  project  was  blasted  by  the  court-bishops,  and  lord  Claren- 
don's friends,  who  took  the  alarm,  and  raised  a  mighty  outcry  of 
the  danger  of  the  cliurch-j*.  Nobody  (say  they)  knows  where  the 
demands  of  the  Presbyterians  will  end ;  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy 
will  be  given  up,  if  any  of  those  points  are  yielded  which  have 
been  so  much  contested  ;  besides,  it  is  unworthy  of  the  church  to 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  222;  or  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  387. 
t  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  380,  &c. 
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couft  or  even  treat  with  her  enemies,  when  there  is  so  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  we  should  gain  any  considerable  num- 
bers thereby.  But  to  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  prodigious 
increase  of  Popery  and  infidelity  was  a  loud  call  of  Providence, 
to  attempt  every  thing  that  could  be  done  without  sin  for  healing 
our  divisions.  That  though  the  Nonconformists  could  not  legally 
meet  together  to  bring  in  their  concessions  in  the  name  of  the 
body,  it  was  well  enough  known  what  they  scrupled,  and  what 
would  bring  most  of  them  into  the  church.  That  a  compliance 
in  some  lesser  matters  of  indifference  would  be  no  reproach,  but 
an  honour  to  the  church,  how  superior  soever  she  might  be  in 
argument  or  power*. 

The  proposals  were  drawn  up  by  bishop  Wiikins  and  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, and  communicated  by  the  lord-keeper  to  Dr.  Bates,  Manton, 
and  Baxter,  and  by  them  to  their  brethren,  under  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  That  such  ministers  who  in  the  late  times  had  been  ordained 
only  by  presbyters,  should  have  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a 
bishop,  with  this  form  of  words  :  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach 
the  word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  any  congre- 
gation of  the  church  of  England,  when  thou  shalt  be  lawfully 
appointed  thereunto." 

2.  That  instead  of  all  former  subscriptions,  after  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  they  subscribe  the  following  declara- 
tion :  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  profess  and  declare,  that  I  approve  the 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government,  established  in  the  church  of 
England,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and 
that  I  will  not  endeavour  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  bring  in  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  is  so 
established.  And  I  do  hereby  promise,  that  I  will  continue  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  will  not  do  any 
thing  to  disturb  the  peace  thereof. 

3.  That  the  gesture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  be  left  indifferent,  or 
taken  away. 

4.  That  if  the  liturgy  and  canons  be  altered  in  favour  of  dis- 
senters, then  every  preacher  upon  his  institution  shall  declare  his 
assent  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  it,  and  promise,  that  it  shall 
be  constantly  used  at  the  time  and  place  accustomed. 

The  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  liturgy,  were 
these : 

To  read  the  psalms  in  the  new  translation. 

To  appoint  lessons  out  of  the  canonical  Scripture  instead  of 
the  Apocrypha. 

Not  to  enjoin  godfathers  and  godmothers,  when  either  of  the 
parents  are  ready  to  answer  for  the  child  in  baptism.  To  omit 
that  expression  in  the  prayer,  "  By  spiritual  regeneration."     To 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  25. 
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change  the  question,  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized?"  into,  "Wilt 
thou  have  this  child  baptized  ? "  To  omit  those  words  in  the 
thanksgiving,  "  To  regenerate  this  infant  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  to  receive  him  for  thy  child  by  adoption."  And  the  first 
rubric  after  baptism,  "  It  is  certain  by  God's  word/'  &c.  In  the 
exhortation  after  baptism,  instead  of,  "  regenerate  and  grafted 
into  the  body,"  to  say,  "  received  into  the  church  of  Christ." 
No  part  of  the  office  of  baptism  to  be  repeated  in  public  when 
the  child  has  been  lawfully  baptized  in  private. 

To  omit  this  passage  in  the  office  of  confirmation :  "  After  the 
example  of  thy  holy  apostles,  and  to  certify  them  by  this  sign  of 
thy  favour  and  gracious  goodness  towards  them."  And  instead 
of,  "  Vouchsafe  to  regenerate,"  read,  "  Vouchsafe  to  receive 
into  thy  church  by  baptism." 

To  omit  the  expressions  in  matrimony,  "  With  my  body  I 
thee  worship;"  and  that  in  the  collect,  "Thou  hast  conse- 
crated," &c. 

In  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  ministers  to  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  such  prayers  as  they  judge  expedient.* 

In  the  burial  of  the  dead,  instead  of,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself," 
&c.  read,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take 
out  of  this  world  the  soul,"  &c.  Instead  of,  "  in  sure  and 
certain  hope,"  to  read,  "  in  a  full  assurance  of  the  resurrection 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  To  omit  the  following  words,  "  We 
give  thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  has  pleased  thee  to  deliver 
this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world;"  and 
these  other,   "  As  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth." 

In  the  communion-service  to  change,  "  that  our  sinful  bodies 
may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  "  into,  "  our  sinful  souls  and 
bodies  may  be  cleansed  by  his  precious  body  and  blood." 

The  commination  not  to  be  enjoined. 

The  liturgy  to  be  abbreviated,  especially  as  to  the  morning 
service,  by  omitting  all  the  responsal  prayers,  from,  "  O  Lord, 
open  thou,"  &c.  to  the  litany  ;  and  the  litany,  and  all  the  prayers, 
from,  "  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee,"  &c.  to,  "  We  humbly 
beseech  thee,  O  Father." 

The  Lord's  prayer  not  to  be  enjoined  more  than  once,  viz. 
after  the  absolution,  except  after  the  minister's  prayer  before 
sermon. 

The  Gloria  Patri  to  be  used  but  once,  after  reading  the 
Psalms. 

The  Venite  exultemus  to  be  omitted,  unless  it  be  thought  fit  to 
put  any  or  all  of  the  first  seven  among  the  sentences  at  the 
beginning. 

The  communion-service  to  be  omitted  when  there  are  no  com- 
munion-days, except  the  ten  commandments,  which  may  be  read 

*  Baxter's  Life,  p.  34. 
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after  the  creed ;  «ind  enjoining  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  these  laws,"  only  once, 
at  the  end. 

The  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  to  be  omitted,  except  on 
particular  holy  days. 

The  prayers  for  the  parliament  to  be  inserted  immediately  after 
the  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  in  this  or  the  like  form :  "  That 
it  may  please  thee  to  direct  and  prosper  all  the  consultations  of 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  to  the  advantage  of  thy  glory,  the 
good  of  the  church,  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare,  of  our  sove- 
reign and  his  kingdoms." 

To  omit  the  two  hymns  in  the  consecration  of  bishops,  and 
ordination  of  priests. 

In  the  catechism,  after  the  first  question,  "  What  is  thy  name?" 
It  may  follow,  "  When  was  this  name  given  thee  ?"  After  that, 
"What  was  promised  for  you  in  baptism?"  Answ.  "  Three 
things  were  promised  for  me."  In  the  question  before  the  com- 
mandments, it  may  be  altered  thus,  "  You  said  it  was  promised 
for  you."  To  the  fourteenth  question,  "  How  many  sacraments 
hath  Christ  ordained?"  the  answer  may  be,  "  Two  only,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper." 

Mr.  Baxter  proposed  farther,  that  the  subscription  might  be 
only  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church.  That  the  power  of 
bishops,  and  their  courts,  to  suspend  and  silence  men,  might  be 
limited.  That  the  baptismal  covenant  might  be  explicitly  owned 
by  all  who  come  to  the  sacrament.  But  it  was  replied,  that  more 
than  what  was  above  mentioned  would  not  pass  with  the  par- 
liament. 

The  proposals  for  a  toleration  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Baxter  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  the  Independents  by  Dr.  Owen, 
and  were  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  such  Protestants  who  could  not  accept  of  the  proposals 
for  a  comprehension,  might  have  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  public,  and  to  build  or  to  procure  places  for  their 
public  worship  at  their  own  charges,  either  within  or  near  towns, 
as  shall  be  thought  most  expedient. 

2.  That  the  names  of  all  such  persons  who  are  to  have  this 
liberty  to  be  registered,  together  with  the  congregations  to  which 
they  belong;  and  the  names  of  their  teachers. 

3.  That  every  one  admitted  to  this  liberty  be  disabled  from 
bearing  any  public  office,  but  shall  fine  for  offices  of  burden. 

4.  Upon  shewing  a  certificate  of  being  listed  among  those 
that  are  indulged,  they  shall  be  freed  from  such  legal  penalties  as 
are  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  do  not  frequent  their  parish- 
churches. 

5.  Such  persons  so  indulged  shall  not  for  their  meeting  in  con- 
venticles be  punished  by  confiscation  of  estates. 

6.  Provided  they  pay  all  public  duties  to  the  parish  where  they 
inhabit,  under  penalty  of . 
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7.  This  indulgence  to  continue  three  years.* 
According  to  these  heads  of  agreement  a  bill  was  prepared  for 
the  parliament  by  lord-chief-justice  Hales;  but  bishop  Wilkins, 
an  honest  and  opened-hearted  man,  having  disclosed  the  affair  to 
bishop  Ward,  in  hopes  of  his  assistance,  alarmed  the  bishops,  who, 
instead  of  promoting  the  design,  concerted  measures  to  defeat  it ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  parliament  met,  notice  was  taken  that  there 
were  rumours  without  doors  of  an  act  to  be  offered  for  comprehen- 
sion and  indulgence,  upon  which  a  vote  was  passed,  that  no  man 
should  bring  such  an  act  into  the  house.  And,  to  crush  the  Non- 
conformists more  effectually,  archbishop  Sheldon  wrote  a  circular 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  dated  June  8,  to  send  him  a 
particular  account  of  the  conventicles  in  their  several  diocesses, 
and  of  the  numbers  that  frequented  them ;  and  M'hether  they 
thought  they  might  be  easily  suppressed  by  the  civil  magistratef. 
When  he  M'as  provided  with  this  information  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  obtained  a  proclamation  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
the  Nonconformists,  and  particularly  against  the  preachers, 
according  to  the  statute  of  17th  king  Charles  II.  which  forbids 
their  inhabiting  corporations. 

Thus  the  persecution  was  renewed ;  and  the  parliament  still 
bent  on  severities,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
behaviour  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  reported  to  the  house  that 
divers  conventicles,  and  other  seditious  meetings,  were  held  in 
their  very  neighbourhood,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  to  the 
danger  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^.  General  Monk,  who  was 
near  his  end,  and  sunk  almost  into  contempt,  was  employed 
to  disperse  them,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  his  zeal 
in  that  important  service,  wherein  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  no 
opposition.  They  also  returned  his  majesty  thanks  for  his  pro- 
clamation for  suppressing  conventicles,  desiring  him  to  take  the 
same  care  for  the  future.  By  this  means  the  private  meetings  of 
the  dissenters,  which  had  been  held  by  connivance,  were  broken 
up  again.  Mr.  Baxter  was  committed  to  Clerkenwell-prison,  for 
preaching  to  his  neighbours  in  his  own  house  at  Acton,  and  for 
refusing  the  Oxford  oath  ;  but  upon  demanding  an  habeas  corpus, 
his  mittimus  was  declared  invalid  for  want  of  naming  the  wit- 
nesses§.  The  justices  would  have  mended  their  mittimus  and 
sent  him  to  Newgate,  but  Mr.  Baxter,  being  released,  wisely  kept 
out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Taverner  of  Uxbridge  was  sentenced  to 
Newgate,  for  teaching  a  few  children  at  Brentford.  Mr.  Button, 
late  university-orator,  was  sent  to  prison  for  teaching  two  knight''s 
sons  in  his  own  house ;  and  multitudes  in  many  counties  had  the 
like  usage,  suffering  imprisonment  for  six  months] |. 

But  this  was  contrary  to  the  king's  inclinations,  who  was  only 
for  playing  the  dissenters  against  the  parliament  for  a  sum  of 
money ;  when  the  house  therefore  was  up,  his  majesty  ordered 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  25.         f  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  .382.  X  Ibid.  p.  1.39. 
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some  of  tlie  Nonconformists  to  be  told,  that  he  was"  desirous  to 
make  them  easy,  and  that  if  they  would  petition  for  relief  they 
should  be  favourably  heard*.  Sir  J.  Barber,  secretary  of  state, 
acquainted  Dr.  Manton  with  the  king's  intention,  upon  which  an 
address  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  his  majesty  at  the  earl  of 
Arlington''s  lodgings  by  Dr.  Jacomb,  Manton,  and  Bates ;  the 
king  received  them  jealously,  and  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to 
get  them  comprehended  within  the  establishment.  He  wished 
there  had  been  no  bars  at  all,  but  that  he  w^as  forced  to  comply 
for  peace'  sake,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  remove  them, 
though  it  was  a  work  of  difficulty.  He  complained  of  the 
umbrage  that  their  numerous  assemblies  gave  to  clamorous 
people,  and  advised  them  to  use  their  liberty  with  more  discretion 
hereafter.  When  the  ministers  promised  obedience,  and  assured 
his  majesty  of  their  steady  loyalty,  and  constant  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  person  and  government,  he  dismissed  them  with 
a  smile,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  against  persecution,  and 
hoped  ere  long  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  own  legs.  But  his 
majesty's  promises  were  always  to  be  bought  off  by  a  sum  of 
money  to  support  his  pleasures. 

The  controversy  of  the  reasonableness  of  toleration  was  now 
warmly  debated  without  doors ;  many  ill-natured  books  were 
written  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  leading  to 
antinomianism  and  licentiousness  of  mannersf.  Others  exposed 
their  characters  and  manner  of  preaching.  Among  these  must  be 
reckoned  the  Friendly  Debate,  which,  though  written  by  a  good 
man,  says  bishop  Burnetif,  had  an  ill  effect  in  sharpening  people's 
spirits  too  much  against  the  dissenters :  the  author  was  Dr.  Simon 
Patrick,  afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  but  now  in  the  heat  of  his  youth ; 
who,  by  aggravating  some  weak  and  unguarded  expressions, 
endeavoured  to  expose  the  whole  body  of  Nonconformist  ministers 
to  contempt.  But  I  must  do  this  prelate  so  much  justice  as  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  in  his  advanced  age  he  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  part  of  his  conduct ;  and,  in  a  debate  in  the 
house  of  lords  about  the  occasional  bill,  declared,  "  he  had  been 
known  to  write  against  the  dissenters  with  some  warmth  in  his 
younger  years,  but  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  reason 
to  alter  his  opinion  of  that  people,  and  that  way  of  writing."  A 
rare  instance  of  ingenuity  and  candour  !  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  hereafter. 

But  one  of  the  most  virulent  writers  of  his  time,  under  the 
form  of  a  clergyman,  was  Samuel  Parker,  afterward  bishop  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  great  smartness,  but 
of  no  judgment,  and  as  little  virtue ;  and  as  to  religion,  says 
bishop  Burnet  §,  rather  impious  than  otherwise.  At  length 
Andrew  Marvel,   the  liveliest  wit  of  the  age,  attacked  him  in  a 

*  Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  37.  87.  t  Ibid,  part  ,3.  p.  39 
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burlesque  strain,  and  with  so  peculiar  and  entertaining  an  address, 
that  from  the  king  down  to  the  tradesman,  his  books  were  read 
with  the  highest  pleasure.  He  had  all  the  men  of  wit  on  his  side, 
and  not  only  humbled  Parker  more  than  the  serious  and  grave 
writings  of  Dr.  Owen,  but  silenced  the  whole  party ;  one  of  whom 
concludes  his  letter  to  Mr.  Marvel  with  these  words  :  "  If  thou 
darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by 
the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."     Subscribed  J.  G. 

All  sober  men  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ungenerous  and 
cruel  to  treat  a  number  of  peaceable  men,  whom  the  laws  had  put 
almost  out  of  their  protection,  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner*."  Religion 
itself  suffered  by  it.  I  remember,  says  lord-chief-justice  Hales, 
that  when  Ben  .Tonson,  in  his  play  of  the  Alchymist,  introduced 
Anartus  in  derision  of  the  Puritans,  with  many  of  their  phrases 
taken  out  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  render  that  people  ridiculous, 
the  play  was  detested  and  abhorred,  because  it  seemed  to  reproach 
religion  itself;  but  now,  when  the  Presbyterians  were  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  their  peculiar  habits,  and  with  their  distinguish- 
ing phrases  of  Scripture,  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  spectators,  it 
met  with  approbation  and  applause. 

But  such  was  the  complexion  of  the  court,  that  they  bid  defiance 
to  virtue,  and  even  to  decency,  giving  countenance  to  all  manner 
of  licentiousness.  The  play-houses  were  become  nests  of  prosti- 
tution, says  Burnetf,  and  the  stage  was  defiled  beyond  example ; 
the  king,  queen,  and  courtiers,  went  about  in  masks,  and  came 
into  citizens'  houses  unknown,  where  they  danced  with  a  great 
deal  of  wild  frolic,  and  committed  indecencies  not  to  be  mentioned. 
They  were  carried  about  in  hackney-chairs,  and  none  could  dis- 
tinguish them  except  those  who  were  in  the  secret.  Once  the 
queen's  chairman,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  left  her  to  come 
home  in  a  hackney-coach,  some  say  in  a  cart.  Buckingham,  who 
gloried  in  his  debaucheries,  and  Wilmot  earl  of  Rochester,  the 
greatest  wit  and  libertine  of  his  age,  were  the  principal  favourites. 
To  support  these  extravagances  the  house  of  commons  supplied 
the  king  with  what  money  he  wanted,  and  were  themselves  so 
mercenary,  that  the  purchase  of  every  man's  vote  was  known  ; 
for  as  a  man  rose  in  credit  in  the  house,  he  advanced  his  price 
and  expected  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  university  was  no  less  corrupt;  there  was  a  general  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  among  the  students  :  the  sermons  of  the 
younger  divines  were  filled  with  encomiums  upon  the  church, 
and  satires  against  the  nonconformists ;  the  evangelical  doctrines 
of  repentance,  faith,  charity,  and  practical  religion  were  unfa- 
shionable. The  speeches  and  panegyrics  pronounced  by  the 
orators  and  terrcsjfiln,  on  public  occasions,  were  scurrilous,  and 
little  less  than  blasphemous ;  as  appears  by  the  letter  in  the  mar- 

*  Rapin,  p.  406.  f  Burnet,  p.  267.  386.     Rapin,  p.  652. 
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gin  from  Mr.  WalHs,  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.*,  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  archbishop  Sheldon's  theatre, 
which  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  original  under  his  own  hand. 

About  this  time  died  the  reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Newcomen, 
M.A.,  the  ejected  minister  of  Dedham,  in  Essex;  he  was  edu- 
cated in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  the  famous 
Mr,  John  Rogers.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar  and 
Christian,  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,   and,    together 

*  A  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Wallis  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq.  dated 
from  Oxford,  July  17,  16C9. 
Sir, 

After  my  humble  thanks  for  the  honour  of  yours  of  July  3, 1  thought  it  not  unfit 
to  give  you  some  account  of  our  late  proceedings  here.  Friday,  July  9,  was  the 
dedication  of  our  new  theatre.  In  the  morning  was  held  a  convocation  in  it,  for 
entering  upon  the  possession  of  it ;  wherein  was  read,  first  the  archbishop's  instru- 
ment of  donation  (sealed  with  liis  archiepiscopal  seal)  of  the  theatre,  with  all  its 
furniture,  to  the  end  that  St.  Mary's-church  may  not  be  farther  profaned  by  hold- 
ing the  act  in  it.  Ne.xt  a  letter  of  his,  declaring  his  intention  to  lay  out  2,000^.  for 
a  purchase  to  endow  it.  Then  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  sent  from  the  university  to 
him,  wherein  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  both  our  creator  and  redeemer,  for  having 
not  only  built  a  theatre  for  the  act,  but,  which  is  more,  delivered  the  Blessed  Virgin 
from  being  so  profaned  for  the  future  :  he  doth,  as  the  words  of  the  letter  are, 
"  non  tantum  condere,  hoc  est  creare,  sed  etiam  redimere.''  These  words,  I  con- 
fess, stopped  my  mouth  from  giving  a  placet  to  that  letter  when  it  was  put  to  the 
vote.  I  have  since  desired  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  to  consider,  whether  they  were  not 
liable  to  a  just  exception.  He  did  at  first  excuse  it ;  but,  upon  farther  thoughts,  I 
suppose  he  will  think  fit  to  alter  them,  before  the  letter  be  sent  and  registered. 
After  the  voting  of  this  letter.  Dr.  South,  as  university-orator,  made  a  long  oration  ; 
the  first  part  of  which  consisted  of  satirical  invectives  against  Cromwell,  fanatics, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  new  philosophy.  The  next,  of  encomiastics  ;  in  praise  of 
the  archbishop,  the  theatre,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter. 
The  last,  of  execrations;  against  fanatics,  conventicles,  comprehension,  and  new 
philosophy  ;  damning  them,  ad  iyiferos  ad  gehennam.  The  oration  being  ended, 
some  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  and  the  convocation  dissolved.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  panegyric  orations,  and  reciting  of  poems  in  several  sorts  of 
verse,  composed  in  praise  of  the  archbishop,  the  theatre,  &c.  and  crying  down  fana^ 
tics.  The  whole  action  began  and  ended  with  a  noise  of  trumpets  ;  and  twice  was 
interposed  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  purposely  composed  for  this 
occasion.  On  Saturday  and  Monday,  those  exercises  appertaining  to  the  act  and 
vespers,  which  were  wont  to  be  performed  in  St.  Mary's  church,  were  had  in  the 
theatre.  In  which,  beside  the  number  of  proceeding  doctors  (nine  in  divinity,  four 
in  law,  five  in  physic,  and  one  in  music),  there  was  little  extraordinary ;  but  only 
that  the  terrce  filii  for  both  days  were  abominably  scurrilous  ;  and  so  suffered  to 
proceed  without  the  least  check  or  interruption  from  vice-chancellor,  pro-vice- 
chancellors,  proctors,  curators,  or  any  of  those  who  were  to  govern  the  exercises  ; 
which  gave  so  general  offence  to  all  honest  spectators,  that  I  believe  the  university 
hath  thereby  lost  more  reputation  than  they  have  gained  by  all  the  rest  ;  all  or 
most  of  the  heads  of  houses,  and  eminent  persons  in  the  university,  with  their  rela- 
tions, being  repi-esented  as  a  company  of  whoremasters,  whores,  and  dunces.  And, 
among  the  rest,  the  excellent  lady,  which  your  letter  mentions,  was,  in  the  broadest 
language,  represented  as  guilty  of  those  crimes,  of  which  (if  there  were  occasion) 
you  might  not  stick  to  be  her  compurgator  ;  and  (if  it  had  been  so)  she  might  (yet) 
have  been  called  whore  in  much  more  civil  language.  During  this  solemnity  (and 
for  some  days  before  and  since)  have  been  constantly  acted  (by  the  vice-chancel- 
lor's allowance)  two  stage-plays  in  a  day  (by  those  of  the  duke  of  York's  house)  at 
a  theatre  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  town-hall ;  which  (for  aught  I  hear)  was 
much  the  more  innocent  theatre  of  the  two.  It  hath  been  here  a  common  fame  for 
divers  weeks  (before,  at,  and  since  the  act)  that  the  vice-chancellor  had  given  300/. 
bond  (some  say  500Z.  bond)  to  the  terra  fiUi,  to  save  them  harmless,  whatever 
they  should  say /provided  it  were  neither  blasphemy  nor  treason.  But  this  I  take  to 
be  a  slander.    A  less  encouragement  would  serve  the  turn  with  such  persons.    Since 
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with  Dr.  Arrowsmith  and  Tuckney,  drew  up  their  catechism*'. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Savoy,  and  had  many 
offers  of  preferment  in  the  late  times,  but  would  not  desert  his 
church  at  Dedham,  till  he  was  displaced  by  the  act  of  uniformity  ; 
after  which  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
English  church  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  about  this  time,  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  professors,  for  his  humble  and  pleasant 
conversation,  as  well  as  his  universal  learning  and  pietyf. 

Mr.  Joseph  AUein,  the   ejected    minister:]:   of  Taunton,   and 
author  of  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  was  born  at  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  educated  in  Lincoln-college,  Oxon.    He  was  pub- 
lic preacher  in  the  church  of  Taunton  about  seven  years,  and  was 
universally  beloved  for  his  great  piety  and  devotion.     After  his 
ejectment,  he  preached  as  he  had  opportunity  six  or  seven  times 
a  week.     May  26,  1663,  he  was  committed  to  llchester  jail,  for 
singing  psalms  in  his  own  house,  and   preaching  to  his   family, 
others  being  present :  here  he   continued  a  year,  but  upon   his 
enlargement  he  returned  again  to  his  work,  which  he  followed 
with  unwearied  diligence.     July  10,  1665,  he  was  committed  a 
second  time  to  jail,  with  several  other  ministers,  and  forty  private 
persons ;  where  he  contracted  such  distempers  and  weaknesses 
as  brought  him  to  his  grave  before  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  §. 
He  was  an  awakening,  lively  preacher ;  zealous  and  successful  in 
his  Master's  work,  and  withal  of  a  peaceable  and   quiet  spirit. 
He  died  in  the  year  1668  or  1669. 

The  tide  in  the  house  of  commons  still  run  very  strong  on  the 
side  of  persecution,  as  appears  by  two  extraordinary  clauses  added 
to  the  conventicle  act,  which,  having  expired  some  time  since, 
was  now  revived  by  the  parliament  which  met  October  19.  The 
court  went  into  it  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  Presbyterians  to 
the  necessity  of  petitioning  for  a  general  toleration.  "  If  we 
would  have  opened  the  door  to  let  in  Popery  (says  M.  Baxter||), 
that  their  toleration  might  have  been  charged  upon  us,  as  done 
for  our  sakes,  and  by  our  procurement,  we  might  in  all  likelihood 
have  had  our  part  in  it ;  but  I  never  shall  be  one  of  them  who, 
by  any  new  pressures,  shall  consent  to  petition  for  the  Papists' 
liberty  ;  no  craft  of  Jesuits  or  prelates  shall  make  me  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  non-conformists  to  take  this  odium  upon 

the   act  (to   satisfy   the  common  clamour)    the    vice-chancellor  hath    imprisoned 
,)joth  of  them  :  and  it  is  said  he  means  to  expel  them.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  honour's  very  humble  and  affectionate  servant, 

John  Wallis. 

•  I  have  by  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Neal's  History,  which  was  formerly  the  property 

of  the  Rev.  John  Waldron,  a  dissenting  minister  in  Exeter,  who  has  written  in  the 

margin,  here,  this  note,    "  I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Edward  Parr,  an  ejected 

minister,  who  lived  with  Dr.  Gouge,  that  he  drew  up  the  catechism.     J.  W." — 

t  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  594.     Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  503. 
X  To  speak  with  accuracy,  Mr.  Allein  was  only  assistant  to  Mr.  George  Newton, 
the  minister  of  Taunton.     Dr.  Grey. — Eo. 

§  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  574.     Palmer,  vol.  2.  p.  377.  ||  Part  3.  p.  36. 
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themselves*."  The  court-bishops  were  for  the  bill,  but  the  mo- 
derate clergy  were  against  it.  Bishop  Wiliiins  spoke  against  it 
in  the  house  ;  and,  when  the  king  desired  him  in  private  to  be 
quiet,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  ill  thing  both  in  conscience 
and  policy ;  therefore,  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  bishop,  he 
was  bound  to  oppose  it:  and,  since  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England,  and  by  his  majesty's  favour,  he  had  a  right  to  debate 
and  vote,  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own  his  opi- 
nion in  that  matter.  However,  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  April  11,  1670-f.  It  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  "  That  if  any  persons  upwards  of  sixteen  years  shall 
be  present  at  any  assembly,  conventicle,  or  meeting,  under  colour 
or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England, 
where  there  are  five  persons  or  more  present,  besides  those  of  the 
said  household,  in  such  cases  the  offender  shall  pay  five  shillings 
for  the  first  offence,  and  ten  shillings  for  the  second.  And  the 
preachers  or  teachers  in  any  such  meetings  shall  forfeit  twenty 
pounds  for  the  first  and  forty  for  the  second  offence.  And  lastly, 
those  who  knowingly  suffer  any  such  conventicles  in  their  houses, 
barns,  yards,  &c.  shall  forfeit  twenty  pounds.  Any  justice  of 
peace,  on  the  oath  of  two  M'itnesses,  or  any  other  sufficient  proof, 
may  record  the  offence  under  his  hand  and  seal,  which  record 
shall  be  taken  in  law  for  a  full  and  perfect  conviction,  and  shall 
be  certified  at  the  next  quarter  sessions.  The  fines  above  men- 
tioned may  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods 
and  chattels ;  and,  in  case  of  the  poverty  of  such  offender,  upon 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  that  shall 
be  convicted  of  having  been  present  at  the  said  conventicle,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  justice  of  peace,  so  as  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  any  one  person,  in  case  of  the  poverty  of  others,  do  not 
amount  to  above  ten  pounds  for  any  one  meeting:  the  constables, 
headboroughs,  &c.  are  to  levy  the  same  by  warrant  from  the  jus- 
tice, and  to  be  divided,  one  third  for  the  use  of  the  king,  another 
third  for  the  poor,  and  the  other  third  to  the  informer  or  his 
assistants,  regard  being  had  to  their  diligence  and  industry  in 
discovering,  dispersing,  and  punishing  the  said  conventicles.  The 
fines  upon  ministers  for  preaching  are  to  be  levied  also  by  dis- 
tress ;  and,  in  case  of  poverty,  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  any 
other  present;  and  the  like  upon  the  house  where  th€  conventicle 
is  held,  and  the  money  to  be  divided  as  above. 

"  And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  the  justice  or  justices  of  peace, 
constables,  headboroughs,  &c.  may  by  warrant,  with  what  aid, 
force,  and  assistance  they  shall  think  necessary,  break  open,  and 
enter  into,  any  house  or  place  where  they  shall  be  informed  of 
the  conventicle,  and  take  the  persons  into  custody. — And  the  lieu- 
tenants, or  other  commissioned  officers  of  the   militia,   may  get 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  400.  t  Rapiiii  !>•  6^^' 
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together  sucli  force  and  assistance  as  they  think  necessary,  to 
dissolve,  dissijoate,  and  disperse  snch  unlawfnl  meetings,  and  take 
the  persons  into  custody."  Then  follow  two  extraordinary 
clauses:  "  That  if  any  justice  of  peace  refuse  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  execution  of  this  act,  he  shall  forfeit  five  pounds. 

"  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  all  clauses  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  most  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  con- 
venticles, and  for  the  justification  and  encouragement  of  all  per- 
sons to  be  employed  in  the  execution  thereof.  No  warrant  or 
mittimus  shall  be  made  void,  or  reversed,  for  any  default  in  the 
form  ;  and  if  a  person  fly  from  one  county  or  corporation  to  an- 
other, his  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  seizable  wherever  they  are 
found.  If  the  party  offending  be  a  wife  cohabiting  with  her  hus- 
band, the  fine  shall  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
husband,  provided  the  prosecution  be  within  three  months." 

The  wit  of  man  could  hardly  invent  anything,  short  of  capital 
punishment,  more  cruel  and  inhuman  *.  One  would  have  thought 
a  prince  of  so  much  clemency  as  Charles  II.,  who  had  often 
declared  against  persecution,  should  not  have  consented  to  it, 
and  that  no  Christian  bishop  should  have  concurred  in  the  pass- 
ing it.  Men's  houses  are  to  be  plundered,  their  persons  impri- 
soned, their  goods  and  chattels  carried  away,  and  sold  to  those 
who  would  bid  for  them.  Encouragement  is  given  to  a  vile  set 
of  informers,  and  others,  to  live  upon  the  labour  and  industry 
of  their  conscientious  neighbours  f.  Multitudes  of  these  infamous 
Avretches  spent  their  profits  in  ill  houses,  and  uj)on  lewd  women, 
and  then  went  about  the  streets  again  to  hunt  for  farther  prey. 
The  law  is  to  be  construed  in  their  favour,  and  the  power  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hand  of  every  individual  justice  of  peace,  who  is 
to  be  fined  51.  if  he  refuses  his  warrant.  Upon  this,  many 
honest  men,  who  would  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  severi- 
ties, quitted  the  bench.  Mr.  Echard,  being  ashamed  to  ascribe 
these  cruelties  to  the  influence  of  the  bishop,  says,  "  that  this 
and  all  the  penal  laws  made  against  the  dissenters  were  the  acts 
of  parliament,  and  not  of  the  church,  and  were  made  more  on  a 
civil  and  political,  than  upon  a  moral  or  religious  account ;  and 
always  upon  some  fresh  provocation  in  reality  or  appearance." 
This  is  the  language  by  which  the  patrons  of  high-church  cruelty 
endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  persecution; 
but  it  must  fall  somewhere ;  and  that  it  may  not  fall  too  heavy 

*  This  iniquitous  law,  by  the  power  with  which  it  invested  a  single  justice,  de- 
stroyed the  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  the  trial  by  jury.  It  punished  tlie  innocent 
for  the  guilty,  by  subjecting  the  husband  to  a  penalty  for  the  conduct  of  the  wife, 
and  the  goods  of  any  person  present  to  fines,  which  other  offenders  were  incompe- 
tent to  discharge.  The  mode  of  conviction  was  clandestine.  Its  natural  tendency 
was  to  influence  magistrates  to  partiality  in  judgment,  and  to  reverse  the  scriptural 
qualification  for  magistracy  to  the  encouragement  of  evil-doers,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  do  well ;  by  the  fines  it  imposed  on  justices  and  on  officers,  and 
by  the  sanction  it  gave  to  informers.  Cough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2. 
p.  298,  299.— Ed. 

t  Burnet,  p.  398. 
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upon  the  church,  it  is  artfully,  and  with  great  good  manners, 
cast  entirely  upon  the  legislature,  and  put  upon  the  score  of 
sedition,  whereas  it  was  well  known  the  dissenters  behaved 
peaceably,  and  were  very  far  from  disturbing  the  state.  Nor 
does  the  preamble  to  the  act  charge  them  with  disloyalty,  but 
only  says,  "  that  for  the  providing  speedy  remedies  against  the 
practice  of  seditious  sectaries,  and  others,  who  under  pretence  of 
tender  consciences  have  or  may  at  their  meetings  contrive  insur- 
rections*, be  it  enacted,"  &c.  as  if  it  was  possible  to  do  this  in 
the  company  of  women  and  servants,  who  were  always  present 
in  their  assemblies.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  act  was 
levelled  purely  against  liberty  of  conscience,  and  was  so  severely 
executed,  that  as  sir  Harry  Capel  observes,  there  was  hardly 
a  conventicle  to  be  heard  of  all  over  England.  The  two 
houses,  says  our  church  historian  f,  were  express  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws;  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  sincerely  zealous 
in  it,  and  the  honest  justices  and  magistrates,  as  he  calls  them, 
bore  the  more  hard  upon  them,  because  they  saw  them  so  bold 
in  despising  and  evading  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

Great  numbers  were  prosecuted  on  this  act,  and  many  indus- 
trious families  reduced  to  poverty.  Many  ministers  were  con- 
fined in  jails  and  close  prisons  ;  and  warrants  were  issued  out 
against  them  and  their  hearers,  whereby  great  sums  of  money 
were  levied.  In  the  diocess  of  Salisbury  the  persecution  was 
hottest,  by  the  instigation  of  bishop  Ward ;  many  hundreds 
being  pursued  with  great  industry,  and  driven  from  their  fami- 
lies and  trades :]:.  The  act  was  executed  with  such  severity  in 
Starling's  mayoralty,  that  many  of  the  trading  men  in  the  city 
were  removing  with  their  effects  to  Holland,  till  the  king  put  a 
stop  to  it§.  Informers  were  everywhere  at  work,  and  having 
crept  into  religious  assemblies  in  disguise,  levied  great  sums  of 
money  upon  ministers  and  people.  Soldiers  broke  into  the 
houses  of  honest  farmers,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  con- 
venticles, and,  where  ready  money  was  wanting,  they  plundered 
their  goods,  drove  away  their  cattle,  and  sold  them  for  half-price. 
Many  were  plundered  of  their  household  furniture;  the  sick  had 
their  beds  taken  from  under  them,  and  themselves  laid  on  the 
floor.    Should  I  sum  up  all  the  particulars,  and  the  accounts  I  have 

*  "  These  words,  as  late  experience  has  shewn,  were  slily  omitted,"  says  Dr, 
Grey,  who  adds,  "  Here  he  (Mr.  Neal)  injuriously  lays  the  blame  upon  the  bishops, 
as  if  the  king  and  the  two  houses  were  wholly  under  their  direction  and  influence; 
and  treats  Mr.  Archdeacon  Echard  not  over-civilly  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion." 
The  lirst  censure  in  this  paragraph  is  not  very  civil  in  Dr.  Grey  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
well  grounded,  since  Mr.  Neal  has  inserted  so  much  of  the  paragraph  as  charges 
the  sectaries  with  having  contrived  insurrections.  Nor  does  Mr.  Neal  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  bishops,  for  he  says,  "the  two  houses  were  for  the  execution 
of  these  laws  ;"  though,  it  is  true,  indeed,  he  is  not  willing  that  the  guilt  should  be 
cast  entirely  upon  the  legislature;  for  "the  bishops  and  clergy  were  sincerely 
zealous  in  this  business  of  persecution." — Ed. 

t  Page  28fi.  +  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  1.  p,  3;V2.         §  Burnet,  p.  .'^98.. 
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received,  says  Mr.  Se  wel  *,  it  would  make  a  volume  of  itself.  These 
vile  creatures  were  not  only  encouraged,  but  pushed  on  vehemently 
by  their  spiritual  guides:  for  this  purpose  archbishop  Sheldon 
sent  another  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  province, 
dated  May  7,  1670,  in  which  he  directs  all  ecclesiastical  judges 
and  officers,  "  to  take  notice  of  all  Nonconformists,  holders,  fre- 
quenters, maintainers,  and  abettors,  of  conventicles,  especially 
of  the  preachers  or  teachers  in  them,  and  of  the  places  wherein 
they  are  held;  ever  keeping  a  more  watchful  eye  over  the  cities 
and  greater  towns,  from  whence  the  mischief  is  for  the  most  part 
derived  unto  the  lesser  villages  and  hamlets.  And  wheresoever 
they  find  such  wilful  offenders,  that  then  with  a  hearty  affection 
to  the  worship  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king  and  his  laws,  and  the 
peace  of  the  king  and  his  laws,  and  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
kingdom,  they  do  address  themselves  to  the  civil  magistrate,  jus- 
tices, and  others  concerned,  imploring  their  help  and  assistance 
for  preventing  and  suppressing  the  same,  according  to  the  late 
act  in  that  behalf  made  and  set  forth. — And  now,  my  lord,  what 
the  success  will  be  we  must  leave  to  God  Almighty ;  yet,  my 
lord,  I  have  this  confidence  under  God,  that  if  we  do  our  parts 
now  at  first  seriously,  by  God's  help,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  power,  considering  the  abundant  care  and  provision  the  act 
contains  for  our  advantage,  we  shall  in  a  few  months  see  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  distraction  of  these  times,  as  that  the  seduced 
people  returning  from  their  seditious  and  self-seeking  teachers  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  uniformity  of  God's  worship,  it  will 
be  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  church,  the  praise  of 
his  majesty  and  government,  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
kingdom."  Can  this  be  the  language  of  a  Christian  and  Pro- 
testant bishop ;  or  is  it  not  more  like  a  father  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  the  dragooning  commission  of  Lewis  XIV.  when  he  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantzf  ? 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  by  the  archdeacons  to  the 
officers  of  the  several  parishes  within  their  jurisdictions,  earnestly 
exhorting  them  to  take  especial  care,  to  perform  whatsoever  is 
therein  required,  and  to  give  an  account  at  the  next  visitation. 
Many  of  the  bishops  chose  to  lie  behind  the  curtain,  and  throw 
off  the  odium  from  themselves  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  some 
of  tlie  more  zealous  could  not  forbear  appearing  in  person,  as 
bishop  Ward,  already  mentioned,  and  bishop    Gunning:}:,  who 

*  Sewel,  p.  493.  -f-  Calamy's  Abridg.  vol.  1.  p.  328. 

X  Henshaw,  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  declared  publicly  in  the  church  at 
Rowel,  after  he  had  commanded  the  officers  to  put  this  act  in  execution, "  Against 
all  fanatics  it  hath  done  its  business,  except  the  Quakers  :  but  when  the  parliament 
sits  again,  a  stronger  law  will  be  made,  not  only  to  take  away  their  lands  and 
goods,  but  also  to  sell  them  for  bondslaves."  On  this  Mr.  Gough  properly  asks, 
"  Who  can  acquit  the  church  so  called  of  their  share  in  the  persecution,  when  the 
rulers  thereof  were  so  intemperately  warm  and  active  in  it,  and  still  insatiate  with 
all  these  severities,  inhumanly  planning  more  and  greater."  History,  vol.  2.  p.  303. 
— Ed. 
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often  disturbed  the  meetings  in  person  :  once  finding  the  doors 
shut,  he  ordered  the  constable  to  break  tl)em  open  with  a  sledge; 
another  time  he  sat  upon  the  bench  at  the  quarter-sessions,  upon 
which  the  chairman  desired  his  lordship  to  give  the  charge,  which 
he  refusing  received  a  very  handsome  rebuke;  it  being  hardly 
consistent  with  one  that  is  an  ambassador  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  consciences  of  his  poor  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  in  order  to  plunder  and  tear  them  to  pieces*.  The 
bishop  was  so  zealous  in  the  cause,  that  he  sunk  his  character  by 
giving  a  public  challenge  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  and  appointed  three  days  for  the  dis- 
putation ;  on  the  first  of  which  his  lordship  went  into  the  pul- 
pit in  the  church,  where  was  a  considerable  congregation,  and 
charged  the  former  with  sedition  and  rebellion  out  of  their 
books,  but  would  hear  no  reply  f.  When  the  day  came  to 
dispute  with  the  Quakers,  they  summoned  their  friends,  and 
when  the  bishop  railed,  they  paid  him  in  his  own  coin ;  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  very  house  with  repeated  shouts,  "  The  hireling 
flieth." 

The  Nonconformist  ministers  did  what  they  could  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  compass  of  the  law;  they  preached  fre- 
quently twice  a  day  in  large  families,  with  only  four  strangers, 
and  as  many  under  the  age  of  sixteen  as  would  come ;  and  at 
other  times,  in  places  where  people  might  hear  in  several  ad- 
joining houses ;  but  after  all,  infinite  mischiefs  ensued,  families 
were  impoverished  and  divided;  friendship  between  neighbours 
w^as  interrupted ;  there  was  a  general  distrust  and  jealousy  of 
each  other ;  and  sometimes  upon  little  quarrels,  servants  would 
betray  their  masters,  and  throw  their  affairs  into  distraction. 
Among  others  that  suifered  at  this  time  was  Dr.  Manton,  who 
M^as  apprehended  on  a  Lord''s  day  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  he  had 
done  sermon  ;  the  door  being  opened  to  let  a  gentleman  out,  the 
justice  and  his  attendants  rushed  in,  and  went  up  stairs  ;  they 
staid  till  the  doctor  had  ended  his  prayer,  and  then  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  principal  persons  present,  and  took  the  doctor's 
promise  to  come  to  them  at  a  house  in  the  piazzas  of  Covent- 
Garden,  where  they  tendered  him  the  Oxford  oath,  upon  his 
refusal  of  which,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Gate-house  ; 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  released  by  the  indulgence.  At 
another  time  his  meeting-house  in  White-Hart  Yard  was  broken 
up  ;  the  place  was  fined  40/.  and  the  minister  201.,  which  was 
paid  by  lord  Wharton,  who  was  then  present ;  they  also  took 
down  the  names  of  the  hearers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  justices  of 
peace  and  spiritual  courts. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was  very  extraordinary,  and 
had  something  in  it  that  looked  like  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  |. 
They  met  at  the  same  place  and  hour  as  in  times  of  liberty,  and 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  692.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  334.  X  Burnet,  p.  398. 
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when  the  officers  came  to  seize  them,  none  of  them  would  stir ; 
they  went  all  together  to  prison  ;  they  stayed  there  till  they  were 
dismissed,  for  they  would  not  petition  to  be  set  at  liberty,  nor 
pay  the  fines  set  upon  them,  nor  so  much  as  the  prison  fees. 
When  they  were  discharged,  they  went  to  their  meeting-house 
again,  as  before  ;  and  when  the  doors  were  shut  up  by  order, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  street  before  the  doors, 
saying,  they  would  not  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  disown  their 
meeting  together  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  worship  God;  but 
in  imitation  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  they  would  do  it  more  pub- 
licly, because  they  were  forbid.  Some  called  this  obstinacy, 
others  firmness,  but  by  it  they  carried  their  point,  the  govern- 
ment being  weary  of  contending  against  so  much  perverseness  *. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  1670,  two  of  their  principal  speakers, 
Wm.  Penn  and  \Vm.  Mead,  were  tried  at  the  Old- Bailey,  for  an 
unlawful  and  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  open  street,  wherein 
they  spake  or  preached  to  the  people,  who  were  assembled  in 
Gracechurch-street,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  in 
contempt  of  the  king's  laws,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  but  met  with  some  of 
the  severest  usage  that  has  been  known  in  an  English  court  of 
justice.  They  were  fined  forty  marks  apiece  for  coming  into 
court  with  their  hats  on,  though  it  was  not  done  out  of  con- 
tempt, but  from  a  principle  of  their  religion.  It  appeared  by  the 
witnesses,  that  there  was  an  assembly  in  Gracechurch-street,  but 
there  M^as  neither  riot,  nor  tumult,  nor  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Penn 
confessed  they  were  so  far  from  recanting,  or  declining  to  vindi- 
cate the  assembling  themselves  to  preach,  pray,  or  worship  the 
eternal,  holy,  just  God,  that  they  declared  to  all  the  world,  they 
believed  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  powers  on  earth  should 
not  be  able  to  divert  them  from  it.  When  it  was  said,  they  were 
not  arraigned  for  worshipping  God,  but  for  breaking  the  law, 
William  Penn  affirmed  he  had  broken  no  law,  and  challenged  the 
recorder  to  tell  him  upon  what  law  he  was  prosecuted.  The 
recorder  answered,  upon  the  common  law,  but  could  not  tell 
where  that  common  law  was  to  be  found.  Penn  insisted  upon 
his  producing  the  law,  but  the  court  overruled  him,  and  called 
him  a  troublesome  fellow.  Penn  replied,  "  I  design  no  affront 
to  the  court,  but  if  you  deny  to  acquaint  me  with  the  law  you  say  I 
have  broken,  you  deny  me  the  right  that  is  due  to  every  Englishman, 

*  A  respectable  member  of  the  society  of  Quakers  has  remarked,  with  propriety 
and  force,  on  this  language  of  bishop  Burnet,  "  that  had  he  concluded  with  the 
word  perseverance  instead  of  perverseness,  his  description  had  been  less  objec- 
tionable, as  being  nearer  the  truth.  The  prejudice  discovered  by  that  dignified 
prelate  against  this  people  tarnished  his  reputation  as  a  faithful  historian  and  as  a 
man  ;  as  a  true  son  of  the  church,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they,  rejecting  its  honours  and  its  revenues,  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
hierarchy :  whilst  other  dissenters,  in  general,  contending  chiefly  about  rites  and 
ceremonies,  manifested  little  or  no  objection  to  that  grand  support,  pecuniary  emo- 
lument;  as  their  practice  in  common,  particularly  during  the  interregnum,  incou- 
testably  proved."     A  Letter  to  the  Editor.  — Ed. 
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and  evidence  to  the  whole  work!  that  your  designs  ate  arbitrary." 
Upon  which  he  was  haled  from  the  bar  into  the  bail-dock.  As 
he  was  going-  out,  he  said  to  the  jury,  "  Jf  these  fundamental  laws 
which  relate  to  liberty  and  property  must  not  be  indispensably 
maintained,  who  can  say  he  has  a  right  to  the  coat  upon  his 
back  ?  Certainly  then  our  liberties  are  openly  to  be  invaded,  our 
wives  to  be  ravished,  our  children  enslaved,  and  our  estates  led 
away  in  triumph,  by  every  sturdy  beggar  and  malicious  informer, 
as  their  trophies." 

William  Mead,  being  left  alone  at  the  bar,  said,  "You  men  of 
the  jury,  I  am  accused  of  meeting  by  force  of  arms,  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner. — Time  was  when  I  had  freedom  to  use  a  carnal 
weapon,  and  then  I  feared  no  man  ;  but  now  I  fear  the  living- 
God  and  dare  not  make  use  thereof  nor  hurt  any  man.  I  am  a 
peaceable  man,  and  therefore  demand  to  know  upon  what  law  my 
indictment  is  founded;  if  the  recorder  will  not  tell  what  makes  a 
riot.  Coke  will  tell  him,  that  it  is  when  three  or  more  are  met 
together  to  beat  a  man,  or  to  enter  forcibly  into  another  man"'s 
lands  to  cut  his  grass  or  wood,  or  break  down  his  pales."  Upon 
this  the  recorder,  having  lost  all  patience,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
said,  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  telling  me  what  the  law  is.  Mead 
replied,  Thou  mayest  put  on  thy  hat,  I  have  no  fee  for  thee  now. 
The  mayor  Starling  told  him,  he  deserved  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  and  ordered  him  likewise  to  be  carried  to  the  bail-dock. 

When  the  prisoners  M^ere  gone,  the  recorder  gave  the  jury  their 
charge,  upon  which  William  Penn  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  said,  *'  I  appeal  to  the  jury,  and  this  great  assembly, 
whether  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
Englishman,  to  give  the  jury  their  charge  in  the  absence  of  the 
prisoners  ?'  The  recorder  answered  with  a  sneer.  Ye  are  present, 
ye  do  hear,  do  ye  not  ?  Penn  answered,  "  No  thanks  to  the 
court ;  I  have  ten  or  twelve  material  points  to  offer  in  order  to 
inv^alidate  the  indictment,  but  am  not  heard."  The  recorder  said, 
"  Pull  him  down  ;  pull  the  fellow  down."  Mead  replied,  these 
were  barbarous  and  unjust  proceedings;  and  then  they  were 
both  thrust  into  the  hole. 

After  the  jury  had  withdrawn  an  hour  and  half,  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  the  bar  to  hear  their  verdict ;  eight  of  them  came 
down  agreed,  but  four  remained  above,  to  whom  they  used  many 
unworthy  threats,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Bushel,  whom  they 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disagreement.  At  length, 
after  withdrawing  a  second  time,  they  agreed  to  bring  them  in 
guilty  of  speaking  in  Gracechurch-street ;  which  the  court  would 
not  accept  for  a  verdict,  but  after  many  menaces  told  them  they 
should  be  locked  up  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  tobacco;  nay, 
they  should  starve,  unless  they  brought  in  a  proper  verdict. 
William  Penn  being  at  the  bar,  said,  "  My  jury  ought  not  to  be 
thus  threatened.  We  were  by  force  of  arms  kept  out  of  our 
meeting-house,  and  met  as  near  it  as  the  soldiers  would  give  us 
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leave.  We  are  a  peaceable  people,  and  cannot  offer  violence  to 
any  man."  And  looking  npon  the  jury,  he  said,  "  You  are 
Englishmen,  mind  your  privilege,  give  not  away  your  right." 
To  which  some  of  them  answered,  "  Nor  will  we  ever  do  it." 
Upon  this  they  were  shut  up  all  night  without  victuals  or  fire,  or 
so  much  as  a  chamber-pot,  though  desired.  Next  morning  they 
brought  in  the  same  verdict;  upon  which  they  v/ere  threatened 
the  utmost  resentments.  The  mayor  said,  he  would  cut  Bushel's 
throat  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  recorder  said,  he  never  knew 
the  benefit  of  an  inquisition  till  now  ;  and  that  the  next  sessions 
of  parliament  a  law  would  be  made  wherein  those  that  would  not 
conform  should  not  have  the  benefis  of  the  law  *.  The  court 
having  obliged  the  jury  to  withdraw  again,  they  were  kept  with- 
out meat  and  drink  till  next  morning,  when  they  brought  in  the 
prisoners  not  guilty ;  for  which  they  were  fined  forty  marks  a 
man,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  paid.  The  prisoners  v\"ere  also 
remaiided  to  Newgate  for  their  fines  in  not  pulling  off  their  hats  f. 
The  jury,  after  some  time,  were  discharged  by  habeas  corpus 
returnable  in  the  common-pleas,  where  their  commitment  was 
judged  illegal.  This  was  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  very  dangerous  times,  when  neither  law  nor  equity 
availed  any  thing.  The  conventicle-act  was  made  to  encourage 
prosecutions ;  and  a  narrative  was  published  next  year,  of  the 
oppressions  of  many  honest  people  in  Devonshire,  and  other 
parts,  by  the  informers  and  justices;  but  the  courts  of  justice 
outran  the  law  itself. 

Hitherto  the  king  and  parliament  had  agreed  pretty  well  by 
means  of  the  large  supplies  of  money  the  parliament  had  given  to 
support  his  majesty's  pleasures;  but  now  having  assurances  of 
large  remittances  from  France,  his  majesty  resolved  to  govern  by 

*  The  speech  of  the  recorder,  it  appears  by  a  quotation  from  the  "  State  Trials'' 
in  a  late  publication,  was  fuller  and  stronger  than  Mr.  Neal's  abridged  form  repre- 
sents it.  "  Till  now  (said  this  advocate  for  arbitrary  power),  I  never  understood 
the  reason  of  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the  Inquisition 
among  them,  and  certainly  it  will  never  be  well  with  us  till  something  like  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  be  in  England."  Stuart's  Peace  and  Reform  against  War 
and  Corrupiton,  p.  63,  note ;  and  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2.  p.  336. 
—Ed. 

f  The  prisoners  excepted  to  this  fine,  as  being  arbitrarily  imposed,  in  violation 
of  the  great  charter  of  England,  which  saith,  "  No  man  ought  to  be  amerced,  but 
by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage."  The  name  of  the  judge, 
before  whom  the  case  of  the  jury  was  solemnly  argued  in  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  and  by  whom  it  was  judged  illegal,  was  Sir  John  Vaughan,  then  chief- 
justice  :  a  name  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  with  peculiar 
respect,  and  to  be  perpetuated  by  Englishmen  with  gratitude  ;  for  this  adjudica- 
tion confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner  the  rights  of  juries,  and  secured  them  from 
the  attack  of  arbitrary  and  unprincipled  judges.  Sir  John  Vaughan  was  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  and  not  only  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  make  a 
figure  in  his  profession,  but  he  was  also  a  very  considerable  master  of  the  politer 
kinds  of  learning.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  Selden,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Temple-church,  as  near  as  possible  to  his  remains.  He  died  in  1674.  His 
son  published  his  Reports,  in  which  is  the  above  case.  Gough,  vol.  2.  p.  336. 
British  Biography,  vol.  7.  p.  130,  131  ;  and  Granger's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  36y. — 
Ed. 
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the  prerogative,  and  stand  upon  his  own  legs*.  His  prime  coun- 
sellors were,  lord  Clifford,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  afterward 
lord  Shaftesbury,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  earl  of  Arlington, 
and  duke  Lauderdale,  who  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
were  called  the  CABAL,  Lord  Clifford  was  an  open  Papist,  and 
the  earl  of  Arlington  a  concealed  one.  Buckingham  was  a  de- 
bauchee, and  reputed  a  downright  Atheist;  he  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  parts,  and  of  sounder  principles  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  says  Mr.  Baxter,  than  the  rest  of  the  court.  Shaftes- 
bury had  a  vast  genius,  but,  according  to  Burnet,  at  best  was  a 
Deist ;  he  had  great  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  but  would 
often  change  sides  as  his  interest  directed.  Lauderdale  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  from  an  almost  republican  was  become  a 
perfect  tool  of  the  prerogative,  and  would  offer  at  the  most  despe- 
rate councils.  He  had  scarcely  any  traces  of  religion  remaining, 
though  he  called  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  an  aversion  to 
king  Charles  I.  to  the  last.  By  these  five  ministers  of  state  the 
king  and  duke  of  York  drove  on  their  designs  of  introducing 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;'  in  order  to  which,  a  secret  treaty 
was  concluded  with  France  ;  the  triple  alliance  was  broken,  and 
a  new  war  declared  with  the  Dutch  to  destroy  their  common- 
wealth, as  will  be  seen  presently.  By  this  means  the  king  had 
a  plausible  pretence  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  which  might 
secure  him  in  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  over  his  sub- 
jects, to  set  aside  the  use  of  parliaments,  and  settle  the  Roman- 
Catholic  religion  in  the  three  kingdoms.  These  were  the  maxims 
the  court  pursued  throughout  the  remaining  part  of  this  reign. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  died  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney  f , 
born  in  September  1599,  and  educated  in  Emanuel-college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  afterward  vicar  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  continued  till  he  was  called  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster.  In  the  year  1645,  he  was  made  master  of  his 
college,  and  in  the  year  1648,  being  chosen  vice-chancellor,  he 
removed  to  Cambridge  with  his  family.     He  was  afterward  master 

•  Echard,  p.  SfA.     Rapin,  p.  655. 

f  To  what  is  said  concerning  Dr.  Tuckney  by  Mr.  Neal,  and  before  in  the  note  to 
p.  255,  vol.  2,  it  is  proper  to  add  two  facts  which  are  much  to  his  honour.  One 
is,  that  in  his  elections  at  St.  John's,  when  the  president,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  the  times,  would  call  upon  him  to  have  regard  to  the  godly,  his 
answer  was,  "  No  one  should  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  truly  godly  than  himself; 
but  he  was  determined  to  choose  none  but  scholars  :''  adding  very  wisely,  "  They 
may  deceive  me  in  their  godliness;  they  cannot  in  their  scholarship."  The  other 
fact  is,  that  though  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  hand  in  composing  the  confes- 
sion and  catechisms  of  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  in  particular  drew  up 
the  exposition  of  the  commandments  in  the  larger  catechism  ;  yet  he  voted  against 
subscribing  or  swearing  to  the  confession,  &c.  set  out  by  authority.  This  conduct 
the  more  deserves  notice  and  commendation,  because  the  instances  of  a  consistent 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  among  those  who  were  struggling 
for  liberty,  were  so  few  and  rare  in  that  age.  In  the  year  1753,  Dr.  Samuel  Salter, 
prebendary  of  Norwich,  published  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Tuckney  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  on  several  very  interesting  subjects.  See  Whichcote's  Moral 
and  Religious  Aphorisms,  preface  the  second,  p.  15.— Ed. 
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of  St.  John's  and  regius  professor,  wliicli  he  held  to  the  Restora- 
tion, when  the  king  sent  him  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  resign  his 
professorship,  which  if  he  did,  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  pains  and  diligence  of  the  said  doctor  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  would  oblige  his  successor  to  give  him  sufficient  security  in 
law,  to  pay  him  100/.  a  year  during  his  natural  life.  Upon  this 
notice  the  doctor  immediately  resigned,  and  had  his  annuity  paid 
him  by  Dr.  Gunning,  who  succeeded  him.  After  the  coming  out  of 
the  five-mile  act  he  shifted  about  in  several  counties,  and  at  last 
died  in  Spittle-yard,  London,  February  1669,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  eminently 
learned  and  pious  man,  an  indefatigable  student,  a  candid  dispu- 
tant, and  an  earnest  promoter  of  truth  and  godliness*. 

About  the  same  time  died  Mr.  William  Bridge,  M.  A.  the 
ejected  minister  of  Yarmouth ;  he  was  student  in  Cambridge 
thirteen  years,  and  fellow  of  Emanuel-college.  He  afterward 
settled  in  Norwich,  where  he  was  silenced  by  bishop  Wren  for 
nonconformity,  1637.  He  was  afterwards  excommunicated;  and 
when  the  writ  de  excommimicato  capiendo  came  out  against  him  he 
vi'ithdrew  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  to  the  English  church  at 
Rotterdam,  where  Mr.  Jer.  Burroughs  was  preacher.  In  1642, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of- the  dissenting  brethren 
in  the  assembly  of  divines.  He  was  chosen  after  some  time 
minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  where  he  continued  his  labours  till 
the  Bartholomew  act  ejected  him  with  his  brethren -|-.  He  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  had  a  well-fui-nished  library,  was  a  hard  student, 
and  rose  every  morning  winter  and  summer  at  four  of  the  clock. 
He  was  also  a  good  preacher,  a  candid  and  charitable  man,  and 
did  much  good  by  his  ministry  \.  He  died  at  Yarmouth,  March 
12,  1670,  aitat.  seventy. 

While  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  harassed  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  at  ease  under  the  wing 
of  the  prerogative  ;  there  were  few  or  no  processes  against  them, 
for  they  had  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  mass  at  the  houses  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  chapels,  both  in  town  and  country  : 
nor  did  the  bishops  complain  of  them  in  the  house  of  lords,  by 
which  means  they  began  in  a  few  years  to  rival  the  Protestants 
both  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  commons  represented  the 
causes  of  this  misfortune  in  an  address  to  the  king,  together  with 

*  Calamy,  vol.2,  p.  77;  or,  Palmer's  Nonconformists' Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  205. 

t  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  478.     Palmer,  vol.  2.  p.  208. 

X  In  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  is  a  letter  of  William  Bridge  to  Henry  Scobel, 
Esq.,  clerk  of  the  council,  about  augmenting  the  income  of  preachers,  with  the 
names  of  the  Independent  ministers  of  prime  note  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This 
shews  that  he  was  a  leading  man  among  the  Independents.  Granger's  History  of 
England,  vol.  3.  p.  44.  Dr.  Grey  imputes  to  Mr.  Bridge  a  republican  spirit, 
because,  in  a  sermon  before  the  commons,  he  said,  "  The  king  must  not  only 
command  according  to  God's  law,  but  man's  laws  ;  and  if  he  don't  so  command, 
resistance  is  not  resistance  of  power  but  of  will.  To  say,  that  such  resistance 
must  only  be  defensive,  is  nonsense  ;  for  so  a  man  may  be  ever  resisting,  and 
never  resist."     Grey,  vol.  1.  p.  187. 
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the  remedies,  which  if  the  reader  will  carefully  consider,  he  will 
easily  discover  the  different  usage  of  Protestant  Nonconformists 
and  Popish  recusants  *. 

The  causes  of  the  increase  of  Popery  were,  1.  The  great  num- 
ber of  Jesuits  who  were  all  over  the  kingdom.  2.  The  chapels 
in  great  towns  for  saying  mass,  besides  ambassadors'  houses, 
whither  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  resorted  without 
control.  3.  The  fraternities  or  convents  of  priests  and  Jesuits  at 
St.  James's,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  besides  their 
schools  for  the  educating  youth.  4.  The  public  sale  of  Popish 
catechisms,  &c.  5.  The  general  remissness  of  magistrates,  and 
other  officers,  in  not  convicting  Papists  according  to  law.  6.  Sus- 
pected recusants  enjoying  offices  by  themselves  or  their  deputies. 
7.  Presentations  to  livings  by  Popish  recusants,  or  by  others  as 
they  direct.  8.  Sending  youth  beyond  sea  mider  tutors,  to  be 
educated  in  the  Popish  religion.  9.  The  few  exchequer  pro- 
cesses that  have  been  issued  forth,  though  many  have  been  certi- 
fied thither.  10.  The  great  insolence  of  Papists  in  Ireland,  where 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  pope's  creation  appear  publicly, 
mass  being  said  openly  in  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  remedies  which  the  house  proposed  against  these  growing 
mischiefs  were, 

1.  That  a  proclamation  be  issued  out  to  banish  all  Popish  priests 
and  Jesuits  out  of  the  realm,  except  such  as  attend  the  queen  and 
foreign  ambassadors.  2.  That  the  king's  subjects  be  forbid  going 
to  hear  mass  and  other  exercises  of  the  Romish  religion.  3.  That 
no  office  or  employment  of  public  authority  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Popish  recusants.  4.  That  all  fraternities,  convents,  and 
Popish  schools,  be  abolished,  and  the  Jesuits,  priests,  friars,  and 
schoolmasters,  punished.  5.  That  Ms  majesty  require  all  the 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  to  issue  out  processes  against  Popish 
recusants  convict,  certified  thither.  6.  That  Plunliet  the  pre- 
tended primate  of  Ireland,  and  Talbot  archbishop  of  Dublin,  be 
sent  for  into  England,  to  answer  such  matters  as  should  be  ob- 
jected against  them. 

The  king  promised  to  consider  the  address,  but  hoped  they 
would  allow  him  to  distinguish  between  new  converts,  and  those 
who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  Popish  religion,  and  served  him  and 
his  father  in  the  late  wars.  After  some  time  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  which  his  majesty  declares,  that  he  had  always  adhered 
to  the  true  religion  established  in  this  kingdom  against  all  temp- 
tations whatsoever ;  and  that  he  would  employ  his  utmost  care 
and  zeal  in  its  defence.  But  the  magistrates,  knowing  his  ma- 
jesty's inclinations,  took  no  care  of  the  execution  of  it.  Nay,  the 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  having  lately  lost  his  duchess, 
lord  Clarendon's  daughter,  who  died  a  Papist  f,  made  a  formal 

^  *  Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  658. 

t  This  Dr.  Grey  is  unwilling  to  admit,  though  he  owns  that  Monsieur  Mainbo- 
rough  published,  in  French,  her  declaration  for  renouncing  the  Protestant  religion, 
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abjuration  of  the  Protestant  religion  at  this  time  before  father 
Simon,  an  English  Jesuit,  publicly  declaring  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  the  present  queen  having 
no  children,  the  Papists  gave  the  duke  to  understand,  that  they 
were  capable  to  effect  his  majesty's  divorce,  and  to  set  aside  his 
succession,  by  providing  him  with  another  queen,  which  they 
would  certaily  attempt,  unless  he  would  make  an  open  profession 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  religion,  which  he  did  accordingly. 

The  house  of  commons  was  very  lavish  of  the  nation's  money 
this  session,  for  though  there  was  no  danger  of  an  invasion  from 
abroad,  they  voted  the  king  2,500,0007.  with  which  his  majesty 
maintained  a  standing  army,  and  called  the  parliament  no  more 
together  for  almost  two  years.  After  the  houses  were  up,  the 
Cabal  began  to  prosecute  their  scheme  of  making  tlie  kingabsolute; 
in  order  to  which,  beside  the  2,500,000/.  granted  by  parliament, 
they  received  from  France  the  sum  of  700,000/.  in  two  years, 
which  not  being  sufficient  to  embark  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 
king  declared  in  council,  by  the  advice  of  Clifford,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  shut  up  the  exchequer,  wherein  the  bankers  of  London 
(who  had  furnished  the  king  with  money  on  all  occasions  at  great 
interest)  had  lodged  vast  sums  of  other  people's  cash  deposited  in 
their  hands.  By  this  means  the  bankers  were  obliged  to  make  a 
stop,  which  interrupted  the  course  of  trade,  and  raised  a  great 
clamour  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  king  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  bankers,  by  telling  them  it  should  be  only  for  a  year, 
and  that  he  would  pay  tlie  arrears  out  of  the  next  subsidies  of 
parliament;  but  he  was  worse  than  his  word;  so  that  great 
numbers  of  families  and  orphans  were  reduced  to  beggary,  while 
the  king  gained  about  1,400,000/. 

A  second  advance  of  the  Cabal  towards  arbitrary  power,  was  to 
destroy  the  Dutch  commonwealth  ;  for  this  purpose  the  triple 
alliance  was  to  be  broken,  and  pretences  to  be  found  out  for 
quarrelling  with  that  trading  people.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  used 
this  expression  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  for  justifying  the 
war,  Delenda  est  Carthago,  that  is,  "  The  Dutch  commonwealth 
must  be  destroyed  :"  but  an  occasion  was  wanting  to  justify  it  to 
the  world.  There  had  been  a  iew  scurrilous  prints  and  medals 
struck  in  Holland,  reflecting  on  the  king's  amours,  below  the 
notice  of  the  English  court,  which  the  Dutch  however  caused  to 
be  destroyed.  Complaints  were  also  revived  of  the  insolence  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  East-Indies,  and  of  the  neglect  of  striking  the 

and  he  quotes  largely  from  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  a  celerated  English  divine,  who 
published  an  answer  to  it.  The  amount  of  his  defence  of  the  duchess,  as  it  appears 
in  this  quotation,  is,  that  when  on  account  of  her  illness  the  worship  of  her  oratory 
had  been  deserted,  it  was  renewed  again  by  her  order,  and  the  doors  of  her  chamber, 
which  was  adjoining  to  it,  were  opened  that  she  might  hear  the  prayers  ;  and  that 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  her.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  which  rises  to  presumptive  evidence  only,  and  in  support  of  Mr.  Neal, 
it  may  be  added,  that  sir  John  Reresby  says,  that  she  died  with  her  last  breath 
declaring  herself  a  Papist."     Memoirs,  p.  19.— Ed. 
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fla^  in  tlie  narrow  seas  to  the  king's  yacht,  passing-  by  the  Dutch 
fleet.  The  cabal  managed  these  complaints  like  men  who  were 
afraid  of  receiving  satisfaction,  or  of  giving  the  adversary  any 
umbrage  to  prepare  for  the  storm.  The  Dutch  therefore,  relying 
on  the  faith  of  treaties,  pursued  their  traffic  without  fear ;  but  when 
their  rich  Smyrna  fleet,  of  merchantmen,  consisting  of  seventy- 
two  sail  under  convoy  of  six  men-of-war,  passed  by  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  English  fleet  fell  upon  them  and  took  several  of  their 
ships,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war;  a  breach  of  faith 
(says  Burnet)  which  Mahometans  and  pirates  would  have  been 
ashamed  of,* 

Two  days  after  the  attempt  upon  the  Smyrna  fleet,  the  cabal 
made  the  third  advance  towards  Popery  and  absolute  power,  by 
advising  the  king  to  suspend  the  penal  laws  against  all  sorts  of 
Nonconformists.  It  was  now  resolved  to  set  the  dissenters  against 
the  church,  and  to  offer  them  the  protection  of  the  crown  to  make 
Avay  for  a  general  toleration.  Lord  Shaftesbury  first  proposed  it 
in  council,  which  themajority  readily  complied  with,  provided  the 
Roman  Catholics  might  be  included;  but  when  the  declaration 
was  prepared,  the  lord-keeper  Bridgman  refused  to  put  the  seal  to 
it,  as  judging  it  contrary  to  law,  for  which  he  was  dismissed,  and 
the  seals  given  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  maintained,  that  the 
indulgence  was  for  the  service  of  the  church  of  Englandf.  "  As 
for  the  church  (says  his  lordship),  I  conceive  the  declaration  is 
extremely  for  their  interest ;  for  the  narrow  bottom  they  have 
placed  themselves  upon,  and  the  measures  they  have  proceeded 
by,  so  contrary  to  the  properties  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  must 
needs  in  a  short  time  prove  fatal  to  them  ;  whereas  this  leads  them 
into  another  way,  to  live  peaceably  with  the  dissenting  and 
different  Protestants,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;"  which  was  true 
if  both  had  not  been  undermined  by  the  Papists:}:.  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  Morley,  and  the  rest  of  their  party,  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  indulgence,  and  alarmed  the  whole  nation,  insomuch 
that  many  sober  and  good  men,  who  had  long  feared  the  growth 
of  Popery,  began  to  think  their  eyes  were  open,  and  that  they 
were  in  good  earnest;  but  it  appeared  afterward  that  their  chief 
concern  was  for  the  spiritual  power;  for  though  they  murmured 
against  the  dispensing  power,  they  fell  in  with  all  their  other  pro- 
ceedings ;  which,  if  Providence  had  not  miraculously  interposed, 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Europe. 

At  length  the  declaration  having  been  communicated  to  the 
French  king,  and  received  his  approbation,  was  published,  bearing 
date  March  15,  1671 — 2,  to  the  following  effect§  : 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  16,  r2ino.  t  History  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  566. 

t  Des  Maiz.  Col.  p.  6/7,  &r. 

§  The  bishops  took  the  alarm  at  this  <kclaiatioa  :  and  charged  their  clergy  to 
preach  against  Popery-  The  pulpits  were  full  of  a  new  strain  :  it  was  every  where 
preached  against,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws^  Vv"hs  magnified.  The  king  compliiined 
VOL.   Hi.  N 
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"  Charles  Rex. 

"  Our  care  and  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  church,  have  been  sufficiently  manifested  to 
the  world,  by  the  whole  course  of  our  government  since  our  happy 
restoration,  and  by  the  many  and  frequent  ways  of  coercion  that 
we  have  used  for  reducing  all  erring  or  dissenting  persons,  and 
for  composing  the  unhappy  differences  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  we  found  among  our  subjects  upon  our  return  ;  but  it  being 
evident  by  the  sad  experience  of  twelve  years,  that  there  is  very 
little  fruit  of  all  these  forcible  courses,  we  think  ourselves  obliged 
to  make  use  of  that  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  is  not  only  inherent  in  us,  but  hath  been  declared  and 
recognised  to  be  so,  by  several  statues  and  acts  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore  we  do  now  accordingly  issue  this  our  declaration,  as  well 
for  the  quieting  of  our  good  subjects  in  these  points,  as  for  invit- 
ing strangers  in  this  conjuncture  to  come  and  live  under  us ;  and 
for  the  better  encouragement  of  all  to  a  cheerful  following  of  their 
trades  and  callings,  from  whence  we  hope,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  have  many  good  and  happy  advantages  to  our  govern- 
ment; as  also  for  preventing  for  the  future  the  danger  that  might 
otherwise  arise  from  private  meetings  and  seditious  conventicles. 

"  And  in  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  express  resolution, 
meaning,  and  intention,  to  be,  that  the  church  of  England  be 
preserved,  and  remain  entire  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, as  now  it  stands  established  by  law;  and  that  this  be  taken 
to  be,  as  it  is,  the  basis,  rule,  and  standard,  of  the  general  and 
public  worship  of  God,  and  that  the  orthodox  conformable  clergy  do 
receive  and  enjoy  the  revenues  belonging  thereunto,  and  that  no 
person,  though  of  a  different  opinion  and  persuasion,  shall  be 
exempt  from  paying  his  tithes,  or  other  dues  whatsoever.  And 
farther  we  declare,  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any 
benefice,  living,  or  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  preferment  of  any  kind, 
in  this  our  kingdom  of  England,  who  is  not  exactly  conformable. 

"  We  do  in  the  next  place  declare  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be, 
that  the  execution  of  all,  and  all  manner  of  penal  laws  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  against  whatsoever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or  recus- 
ants, be  immediately  suspended,  and  they  are  hereby  suspended ; 
andall  judges,  judges  of  assize,  and  jail-delivery,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  whatsoever,  whether 
^cclesiastical  or  civil,  are  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  pay  due  obedi- 
ence thereto. 

"  And  that  there  may  be  no  pretence  for  any  of  our  subjects  to 

to  Sheldon,  that  controversy  was  preached,  as  if  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  people, 
and  alienate  them  from  him  and  his  government ;  and  Sheldon,  apprehensive  that 
the  king  might  again  press  him  ou  this  subject,  convened  some  of  the  clergy,  to 
consult  with  them  what  answer  to  make  toliis  majesty.  Dr.  Tillotson  suggested 
this  reply  :  "  That  since  the  king  himself  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  it 
would  be  a  thing  without  a  precedent,  that  he  should  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in 
defence  of  a  religion  which  they  believed,  while  he  himself  said  he  was  of  it." 
gurnet's  History,  vol.  2.  p.  17.  12mo  ed.  and  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  41 En. 
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continue  their  illegal  meetings  and  conventicles,  we  do  declare, 
that  we  shall  from  time  to  time  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  places, 
as  they  shall  be  desired,  in  all  parts  of  this  our  kingdom,  for  the 
use  of  such  as  do  not  conform  to  the  church  of  England,  to  meet 
and  assemble  in  order  to  their  public  worship  and  devotion,  which 
places  shall  be  open  and  free  to  all  persons. 

"  But  to  prevent  such  disorders  and  inconveniences  as  may 
happen  by  this  our  indulgence,  if  not  duly  regulated ;  and  that 
they  may  be  the  better  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  our 
express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  none  of  our  subjects  do  presume 
to  meet  in  any  place,  until  such  places  be  allowed,  and  the  teacher 
of  that  congregation  be  approved,  by  us. 

"  And  lest  any  should  apprehend  that  this  restriction  should 
make  our  said  allowance  and  approbation  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
we  do  farther  declare,  that  this  our  indulgence,  as  to  the  allowance 
of  the  public  places  of  worship,  and  approbation  of  the  preachers, 
shall  extend  to  all  sorts  of  Nonconformists  and  recusants  except 
the  recusants  of  the  Roman-Catholic  religion,  to  whom  we  shall  in 
nowise  allow  public  places  of  worship,  but  only  indulge  them  their 
share  in  the  common  exemption  from  the  penal  laws,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  worship  in  their  private  houses  only. 

"And  if,  after  this  our  clemency  and  indulgence,  any  of  our 
subjects  shall  pretend  to  abuse  this  liberty,  and  shall  preach  sedi- 
tiously, or  to  the  derogation  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  govern- 
ment, of  the  established  church,  or  shall  meet  in  places  not 
allowed  by  us,  we  do  hereby  give  them  warning,  and  declare  we 
will  proceed  against  them  with  all  imaginable  severity.  And  we 
will  let  them  see  we  can  be  as  severe  to  punish  such  offenders 
when  so  justly  provoked,  as  we  are  indulgent  to  truly  tender 
consciences. 

"Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall,  this  15th  day  of  March,  in 
the  four-and-twentieth  year  of  our  reign." 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists  had  no  opinion  of  the  dis- 
pensing power,  and  were  not  forward  to  accept  of  liberty  in  this 
way ;  ihey  were  sensible  the  indulgence  was  not  granted  out  of 
love  to  them,  nor  would  continue  any  longer  than  it  would  serve 
the  interest  of  Popery.  "  The  beginning  of  the  'Dutch  war," 
says  one  of  their  writers,  "made  the  court  think  it  necessary  to 
grant  them  an  indulgence,  that  there  might  be  peace  at  home 
while  there  was  war  abroad,  though  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  framing  all  the  severe  laws  against 
them*."  Many  pamphlets  were  written  for  and  against  the  dis- 
senters accepting  it,  because  it  was  grafted  on  the  dispensing 
power.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  setting  up  altar  against 
altar,  and  that  they  should  accept  of  nothing  but  a  comprehen- 
sion. Others  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  make  use  of  the   liberty  granted   them   by  the 


*  Bsuter,  part  3.  p.  99.     Welwood's  Mem.  p.  190. 
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king,  because  it  was  their  natural  right,  which  no  legislative  power 
upon  earth  had  a  right  to  deprive  them  of,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained dutiful  subjects;  that  meeting  in  separate  congregations, 
distinct  from  the  parochial  assemblies,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances was  neither  schismatical  nor  sinful*.  Accordingly  most 
of  the  ministers,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  took  out 
licences,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  transcribed  from  under  the  king's 
own  hand  and  seal  in  the  marginf.  Great  numbers  of  people 
attended  the  meetings,  and  a  cautious  and  moderate  address  of 
thanks  was  presented  to  the  king  for  their  liberty,  but  all  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences. 

It  was  reported  farther,  that  the  court  encouraged  the  Noncon- 
formists, by  some  small  pensions  of  50  and  100/.  to  the  chief  of 
their  party  ;  that  Mr.  Baxter  returned  the  money,  but  that  Mr. 
Pool  acknowledged  he  had  received  501.  for  two  years,  and  that  the 
rest  accepted  it±.  This  was  reported  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dissenters  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  others,  with  an  insinuation 
that  it  was  to  bribe  them  to  be  silent,  and  join  interest  with  the 
Papists;  but  Dr.  Owen,  in  answer  to  this  part  of  the  charge,  in 
his  preface  to  a  book  entitled.  An  Inquiry,  &c.  against  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  declares,  that  "it  is  such  a  frontless  malicious  lie  as 
impudence  itself  would  blush  at ;  that,  however  the  dissenters 
may  be  traduced,  they  are  ready  to  give  the  highest  security  that 
can  be  of  their  stability  in  the  Protestant  cause  ;  and  for  myself," 
says  he,  "never  any  person  in  authority,  dignity,  or  j^owerin  the 
nation,  nor  any  from  them,  Papist  or  Protestant,  did  ever  speak  or 
advise  with  me  about  any  indidgence  or  toleration  to  be  granted 
to  Papists,  and  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. From  this  induljjence  Dr.  Stillin^-fleet  dates  the  beo^innina; 
of  the  Presbyterian  separation. 

This  year  died  Dr.  Edmund  Staunton,  the  ejected  minister  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  some 
time  president  of  Corpus-Christi-college  in  Oxford.  He  was  son 
of  sir  Francis  Staunton,  born  at  Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire,  1601, 
and  educated  in  Wadham-college,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow§. 

•  Baxter,  part  3.  p.  99.     Welwood's  Mem.  p.  102.^ 
t  Charles  Rex. 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  others  our  officers 
and  ministers,  civil  and  military,  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting.  In  pursuance  of 
our  declaration  of  the  15th  of  March  lt)71  — 2,  we  do   hereby  permit  and  license 

G.  S.  of  the  Congregational  persuasion,  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  congregation 

allowed  by  us,  in  a  room  or  rooms  of  his  house  in for  the  use  of  such  as  do 

not  conform  to  the  church  of  England,  who  are  of  that  persuasion  commonly  called 

Congregational,  with  farther  licence  and  permission  to  him  the  said  G.  8. 

to  teach  in  any  place  licensed  and  allowed  by  us,  according  to  our  said  declaration. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  our  reign,  1672.     By  his  majesty's  command,  Arlington. 

I  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  16,  17. 

5   Ur.  .Staunton  in  1615  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham-college  ;   on  the  4th  oi" 

t  The  editor  cannot  meet  with  these  passages  in  Welwood's  Memoirs,  6th 
edition. 
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Upon  his  taking  orders,  he  became  minister  of  Bushy,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  changed  it  afterward  for  Kingston-upon-Thames. 
In  1634,  he  took  the  degrees  in  divinity?  and  in  1648  M^as  made 
president  of  Corpus-Christi-college,  Avhich  he  kept  till  he  was 
silenced  for  nonconformity.  He  then  retired  to  Rickmansworth, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  afterward  to  a  village  in  that  county  called 
Bovingden,  where  he  preached  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity. 
He  was  a  learned,  pious,  and  peaceable  divine.  In  his  last  sick- 
ness he  said  he  neither  feared  death  nor  desired  life,  but  was  will- 
ing to  be  at  God's  disposal  He  died  July  14,  1671,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  parish*. 

Mr.  Vavasor  Powell  was  born  in  Radnorshire,  and  educated  in 
Jesus-college,  Oxon.  When  he  left  the  university,  he  preached 
up  and  down  in  Wales,  till,  being  driven  from  thence  for  want 
of  presbyterial  ordination,  which  he  scrupled,  he  came  to  London, 
and  soon  after  settled  at  Dartford,  in  Kent.  In  the  year  1646, 
he  obtained  a  testimonial  of  his  religious  and  blameless  conversa- 
tion, and  of  his  abilities  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  signed  by 
Mr.  Herle  and  seventeen  of  the  assembly  of  divines.  Furnished 
with  these  testimonials,  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  became  a  most 
indefatigable  and  active  instrument  of  propagating  the  gospel  in 
those  parts.  There  were  few,  if  any,  of  the  churches  or  chapels 
in  Wales  in  which  he  did  not  preach  ;  yea,  very  often  he  preached 
to  the  poor  Welch  in  the  mountains,  at  fairs,  and  in  market- 
places ;  for  which  he  had  no  more  than  a  stipend  of  100/.  per 
annum,  besides  the  advantage  of  some  sequestered  livings  in 
North  Wales  (says  my  author),  which,  in  those  times  of  confusion, 
turned  but  to  a  very  poor  account.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  bold  man, 
and  of  republican  principles,  preaching  against  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwell,  and  wrote  letters  to  him,  for  which  he  was  impri- 
soned, to  prevent  his  spreading  disaffection  in  the  state.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  Restoration,  being  known  to  be  a  fifth-monarchy 
man,  he  was  secured  first  at  Shrewsbury,  afterward  in  Wales, 
and  at  last  in  the  Fleet.  In  the  year  1662,  he  was  shut  up  in 
South-sea-castle,  near  Portsmouth,  where  he  continued  five  years. 
In  1667  he  was  released,  but  venturing  to  preach  again  in  his 
own  country,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cardiff,  and  in  the  year  1669 
sent  up  to  London,  and  confined  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields,  in  the  presence  of  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  dissenters,  who  attended  him  to  his  grave. 
He  was  of  an  unconquerable  resolution,  and  of  a  mind  unshaken 
under  all  his  troubles.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  calls  him  "  a 
successful  teacher  of  the  past,  a  sincere  witness  of  the  present, 
and  a  useful  example  to  the  future  age  ;  who,  in  the  defection  of 
many,  found  mercy  to  be  faithful,  for  which,  being  called  to  many 

October,  in  the  same  year,  was  admitted  scholar  of  Corpus-Christi-college  :  and 
afterward  fellow,  and  M.  A.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  1^52  ;  and  Dr.  Grev. 
—Ed. 

*  Calamy's  Abridg.  vol.  2.  p.  63.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  \7'^. 
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prisons,  he  was  there  tried,  and  would  not  accept  deliverance,  ex- 
pecting a  better  resurrection."  He  died  October  27,  1671,  in 
the  fifty-tliird  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eleventh  year  of  his  im- 
prisonment.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FROM  THE  KING'S  DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCE  TO  THE 
POPISH  PLOT  IN  THE  YEAR  1678. 

1672. 
The  French  king  having  prevailed  with  the  English  court  to 
break  the  triple  alliance,  and  make  war  with  the  Dutch,  published 
a  declaration  at  Paris,  signifying  that  he  could  not,  without 
diminution  of  his  glory,  any  longer  dissemble  the  indignation 
raised  in  him,  by  the  unhandsome  carriage  of  the  states-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  therefore  proclaimed  war  against 
them  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  he  drew 
together  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  with 
which  he  took  the  principal  places  in  Flanders,  and  with  a  rapid 
fury  overran  the  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July  he  took  possession  of  Utrecht,  a  city  in  the  heart 
of  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  held  his  court,  and  threatened 
to  besiege  Amsterdam  itself.  In  this  extremity  the  Dutch  opened 
their  sluices,  and  laid  a  great  part  of  their  country  under  water ; 
the  populace  rose,  and  having  obliged   the  states  to  elect  the 

*  To  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  Mr.  Vavasor  Powell  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was 
born  in  1617,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  stock  :  on  his  father's 
side,  from  the  Powells  of  Knocklas  in  Radnorshire  ;  and  on  his  mother's,  from  the 
Vavasors,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  that  came  out  of  Yorkshire  into  Wales,  and 
was  related  to  the  principal  gentry  in  North  Wales.  So  active  and  laborious  was 
he  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  that  he  frequently  preached  in  two  or  three  places 
in  a  day,  and  was  seldom  two  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  out  of  the 
pulpit.  He  would  sometimes  ride  a  hundred  miles  in  the  week,  and  preach  in  every 
})lace  where  he  could  gain  admittance,  either  by  night  or  day.  He  would  often 
alight  from  his  horse,  and  set  on  it  any  aged  person  whom  he  met  with  on  the  road 
on  foot,  and  walk  by  the  side  for  miles  together.  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable 
and  generous,  aud  would  not  only  entertain  and  lodge,  but  clothe  the  poor  and 
aged.  He  was  a  man  of  great  humility,  very  conscientious  and  exemplary  in  all 
relative  duties,  and  very  punctual  to  his  word.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  his  general 
deportment  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  His  sentiments  were  those  of  a  Sabbatarian 
Baptist.  In  1642,  when  he  left  Wales,  there  was  not  then  above  one  or  two 
gathered  churches  ;  but  before  the  Restoration,  there  were  above  twenty  distinct 
societies,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  members,  chiefly  planted  and 
formed  by  his  care  and  industry,  in  the  principles  of  the  Baptists.  They  were  also 
for  the  ordination  of  elders,  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  public  worship  ;  laying 
on  of  hands  on  the  newly  baptized,  and  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  and  did  not 
limit  their  communion  to  an  agreement  with  them  in  their  sentiments  on  baptism. 
He  bore  his  last  illness  with  great  patience,  and  under  the  acutest  pains  would 
bless  God,  and  say,  "  he  would  not  entertain  one  hard  thought  of  God  for  all  the 
world,"  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  acts  of  devotion,  and  from  expressing 
his  sentiments  of  zeal  and  piety. — Dr.  Grey,  after  Wood,  has  vilified  Mr.  Powell 
by  retailing  the  falsehoods  of  a  piece  entitled,  Strena  Vavasoriensis.  Crosby"* 
History,  vol.  I.  p.  373.  &c.     Life  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Powell.— Ed. 
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young-  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder,  they  fell  upon  the  two 
brothers  Cornelius  and  John  de  Wit,  their  late  pensionary,  and 
tore  them  to  pieces  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  young  prince, 
who  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  old,  used  all  imaginable  vigi- 
lance and  activity  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  country  ;  and  like 
a  true  patriot  declared,  he  would  die  in  the  last  dike  rather  than 
become  tributary  to  any  foreign  power.  At  length  their  allies 
came  to  their  assistance,  when  the  young  prince,  like  another 
Scipio,  abandoning  his  own  country,  besieged  and  took  the 
important  town  of  Bonn,  which  opened  a  passage  for  the  Ger- 
mans into  Flanders,  and  struck  such  a  surprise  into  the  French, 
whose  enemies  were  now  behind  them,  that  they  abandoned  all 
their  conquests  in  Holland,  except  Maestricht  and  Grave,  with 
as  much  precipitance  as  they  had  made  them. 

These  rapid  conquests  of  the  French  opened  people's  mouths 
against  the  court,  and  raised  such  discontents  in  England,  that 
his  majesty  was  obliged  to  issue  out  his  proclamation,  to  suppress 
all  unlawful  and  undutiful  conversation,  threatening  a  severe 
prosecution  of  such  who  should  spread  false  news,  or  intermeddle 
with  affairs  of  state,  or  promote  scandal  against  his  majesty's 
counsellors,  by  their  common  discourse  in  coffee-houses,  or 
places  of  public  resort.  He  was  obliged  also  to  continue  the 
exchequer  shut  up,  contrary  to  his  royal  promise,  and  to  pro- 
rogue his  parliament  till  next  year,  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
in  a  flame  at  their  meeting. 

During  this  interval  of  parliament,  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence continued  in  force,  and  the  dissenters  had  rest;  when  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  to  shew  their  agreement  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  Popery,  Socinianism,  and  infide- 
lity, set  up  a  weekly  lecture  at  Pinners'-hall,  in  Broad-street,  on 
Tuesday  mornings,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  their  persuasion  in  the  city.  Four 
Presbyterians  were  joined  by  two  Independents  to  preach  by 
turns,  and,  to  give  it  the  greater  reputation,  the  principal 
ministers  for  learning  and  popularity  were  chosen  as  lecturers  ; 
as  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Collins, 
Jenkins,  Mead,  and  afterward  Mr.  Alsop,  Howe,  Cole,  and  others ; 
and  though  there  were  some  little  misunderstandings  at  their  first 
setting  out,  about  some  high  points  of  Calvinism,  occasioned  by 
one  of  Mr.  Baxter's  first  sermons,  yet  the  lecture  continued  in  this 
form^till  the  year  1695,  when  it  split  upon  the  same  rock,  occasioned 
by  the  reprinting  Dr.  Crisp's  works.  The  four  Presbyterians 
removed  to  Salters'-hall,  and  set  up  a  lecture  on  the  same  day  and 
hour.  The  two  Independents  remained  at  Pinners'-hall,  and 
when  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  accommodation,  each  party 
filled  up  their  numbers  out  of  their  respective  denominations,  and 
they  are  both  subsisting  to  this  day. 

Among  the  Puritan  divines  who  died  this  year,  bishop  Wilkin* 
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deserves  tlie  first  place ;  he  was  born  at  F'awsley  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  the  house  of  his  mother''s  father,  Mr.  J.  Dod  the 
decalogist,  in  the  year  1614,  and  educated  in  Magdalen-hall 
under  Mr.  Tombes.*  He  was  some  time  warden  of  Wadham- 
college,  Oxford,  and  afterward  master  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration,  though  he 
conformed.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  protector's,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  complied  with  all  the  changes  of  the  late  times,  being, 
as  Wood  observes,  always  puritanically  affected :  but  for  his 
admirable  abilities,  and  extraordinary  genius,  he  had  scarce  his 
equal.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  1G68  ;  and  surely,  says 
Mr.  Echard,  the  court  could  not  have  found  out  a  man  of  greater 
ingenuity  and  capacity,  or  of  more  universal  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  all  parts  of  polite  learning.  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  and  bishop  Burnet,  who  were  his  intimates,  give  him  the 
highest  encomium  ;  as,  that  he  was  a  pious  Christian,  an  admirable 
preacher,  a  rare  mathematician,  and  mechanical  philsosopher ; 
and  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as  true  judgment,  as  eminent  vir- 
tues, and  of  as  great  a  soul,  as  any  they  ever  knew.  He  was  a 
person  of  universal  charity,  and  moderation  of  spirit;  and  was 
concerned  in  all  attempts  for  a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters. 
He  died  of  the  stone  in  Dr.  Tillotson's  house  in  Chancery-lane, 
November  19,  1672,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  M.  A.  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Magnus, 
London-bridge,  was  born  of  genteel  parents  in  London,  1602, 
educated  in  Exeter-college,  and  afterward  preacher  of  Lincoln"'s- 
inn  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  triers  for  approbation  of  ministers  ;  in  all  which  stations 
he  appeared  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  modesty.  He 
was  sent  by  the  parliament  to  attend  the  king  at  Holmby-house, 
and  was  one  of  their  commissioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  After  his  ejectment  in  1662,  he  lived  privately  in 
London,  and  preached  to  his  congregation  as  the  times  would 
permit ;  he  was  a  moderate  Independent,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  learned  exposition  upon  the  book  of  Job.f  He  died 
universally  lamented  by  all  his  acquaintance  P'ebruary  7,  1672 — 3, 
and  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age;};. 

Mr.  Philip  Nye,  M.A.  was  a  divine  of  a  warmer  spirit:  he 
Avas  born  of  a  genteel  family  1596,  and  was  educated  in  Mag- 
tlalen-college§,   Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees.     In  1680  he 

*   Athen.  Oxon.  p.  .505. 

-|-  This  work  was  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  consisting  of  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred sheets  :  and  there  was  also  an  edition  in  twelve  volumes  4to.  "One  just 
remark  (says  Mr.  Granger)  has  been  made  on  its  utility,  that  it  is  a  very  sufficient 
exercise  for  the  virtue  of  patience,  which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  inculcate  and 
improve."     Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  313.  8vo.  note.— Ed. 

I  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  7.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  121. 

§  Mr.  Nye  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Brazen-nose,  July  161.5,  aged  about  nine- 
teen years  ;  but  making  no  long  stay  there,  he  removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  not 
Magdalen-college.     Dr.  Grey  ;  and  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  368.— Ed. 
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Avas  curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornliill,  and  three  years  after  fled 
from  bishop  Laud's  persecution  into  Holland,  but  returned  about 
the  beginning  of  the  long-parliament,  and  became  minister  of 
Kimbolton  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  was  one  of  the  dissenting 
brethren  in  the  assembly,  one  of  the  triers  in  the  protector's  time, 
and  a  principal  manager  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
messengers  at  the  Savoy.  He  was  a  great  politician,  insomuch 
that  it  was  debated  in  council,  after  the  Restoration,  whether  he 
should  not  be  excepted  for  life ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that  if  he 
should  accept  or  exercise  any  office  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  he 
should,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  law>,stand  as  if  he  had  been 
totally  excepted.  He  was  ejected  from  St.  Bartholomew  behind 
the  Exchange,  and  preached  privately,  as  opportunity  offered,  to 
a  congregation  of  dissenters  till  the  present  year,  when  he  died 
in  the  month  of  September,  about  seventy -six  years  old,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael's  Cornhill,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  uncommon  depth,  and  of  one  who 
was  seldom  if  ever  outreached*. 

When  the  king  met  his  parliament  February  4,  1673,  after  a 
recess  of  a  year  and  nine  months,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
reasonableness  and  necessity  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  and 
having  asked  a  supply,  told  them,  "  he  had  found  the  good  effect 
of  his  indulgence  to  dissenters,  but  that  it  was  a  mistake  in 
those  AA'ho  said,  more  liberty  was  given  to  Papists  than  others, 
because  they  had  only  freedom  in  their  own  houses,  and  no  public 
assemblies;  he  should  therefore  take  it  ill  to  receive  contradiction 
in  what  he  had  done ;  and  to  deal  plainly  with  you  (said  his 
majesty),  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to  my  declaration."  Lord- 
chancellor  Shaftesbury  seconded  the  king's  speech,  and  having 
vindicated  the  indulgence,  magnified  the  king's  zeal  for  the  church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.  But  the  house  of  com- 
mons declared  against  the  dispensing  power,  and  argued  that 
though  the  king  had  a  power  to  pardon  offenders,  he  had  not  a 
right  to  authorize  men  to  break  the  laws,  for  this  would  infer  a 
power  to  alter  the  government;  and  if  the  king  could  secure 
offenders  by  indemnifying  them  beforehand,  it  was  in  vain  to 
make  any  laws  at  all,  because,  according  to  this  maxim,  they  had 
no  force  but  at  the  king's  discretion. — But  it  was  objected  on  the 
other  side,  that  a  difference  was  to  be  made  between  penal  laws 
in  spiritual  matters  and  others ;  that  the  king's  supremacy  gave 
him  a  peculiar  authority  over  these,  as  was  evident  by  his  tole- 
rating the  Jews,  and  the  churches  of  foreign  Protestants. — To 
which  it  was  replied,  that  the  intent  of  the  law  in  asserting  the 
supremacy  was  only  to  exclude  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to 
lodge  the  whole  authority  with  the  king;  but  that  was  still 
bounded  and  regulated  by  law;  the  Jews  were  still  at  mercy,  and 
only  connived  at,  but  the  foreign  churches  were  excepted  by  a 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  29.      Palmer,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 
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))artieular  clause  in  the  act  of  uniformity ;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  they  came  to  this  resolution  February  10,  "  That 
penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  act  of  parliament;  that  no  such  power  had  ever  been  claimed 
by  any  of  his  majesty's  predecessors,  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
indulgence  was  contrary  to  law,  and  tended  to  subvert  the  legis- 
lative power,  which  had  always  been  acknowledged  to  reside  in 
the  king-  and  his  two  houses  of  parliament."  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  they  addressed  the  king  February  19,  to  recall  his 
declaration.  The  king  answered,  that  he  was  sorry  they  should 
question  his  power  in  ecclesiastics,  which  had  not  been  done  in 
the  reigns  of  his  ancestors  ;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  suspend 
laws,  wherein  the  properties,  rights,  or  liberties,  of  his  subjects 
were  concerned,  nor  to  alter  any  thing  in  the  established  religion, 
but  only  to  take  oif  the  penalties  inflicted  on  dissenters,  which  he 
believed  they  themselves  would  not  wish  executed  according  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law.*  The  commons,  perceiving  his  majesty 
was  not  inclined  to  desist  from  his  declaration,  stopped  the  money- 
bill, +  and  presented  a  second  address,  insisting  upon  a  full  and 
satisfactory  assurance,  that  his  majesty's  conduct  in  this  affkir 
might  not  be  drawn  into  example  for  the  future,  which  at  length 
they  obtained. 

The  parliament  was  now  first  disposed  to  distinguish  between 
Protestant  dissenters  and  Popish  recusants,  and  to  give  ease  to 
the  former  without  including  the  latter,  especially  when  the  dis- 
senters in  the  house  disavowed  the  dispensing  power,  though  it 
had  been  exercised  in  their  favour.  Alderman  Love,  member 
for  the  city  of  London,  stood  up,  and  in  a  handsome  speech  de- 
clared, "  that  he  had  rather  go  without  his  own  desired  liberty, 
than  have  it  in  a  way  so  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  his  country 
and  the  Protestant  interest;  and  that  this  was  the  sense  of  the 
main  body  of  dissenters :"  which  surprised  the  whole  house, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  those  very  men,  who  for  ten  years  together  had 
been  loading  the  Nonconformists  with  one  penal  law  after  another : 
but  things  were  now  at  a  crisis;  Popery  and  slavery  were  at 
the   door;    the   triple    alliance    broken;    the   Protestant  powers 

*  Echard,  p.  889.     Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  72,  73. 

t  The  remarks  of  Mr,  Gough  here  are  just  and  weighty  :  "  The  conduct  of  the 
commons  in  this  case  hath  procured  the  general  voice  of  our  historians  in  their 
favour  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  acted  consistently  with  their  duty 
in  opposing  the  infringement  of  the  constitution. — Yet  as  the  king's  apparent  incli- 
nation to  have  the  dissenters  exempted  from  penal  laws  would  have  merited  praise, 
if  it  liad  been  sincere,  and  attempted  in  a  legal  way,  so  the  opposition  of  the  par- 
liament would  have  been  entitled  to  the  claim  of  greater  merit,  if  it  had  not  origi- 
nated, with  many  of  them,  in  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  declaration  (im- 
punity to  the  Nonconformists)  as  much  as  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  published; 
and  if  they  had  not  laid  the  foundations  for  this  contest  in  the  various  penal  laws, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  party  pique,  they  had  universally  enacted  and  received  ; 
and  on  all  occasions  manifested  a  determined  enmity  to  all  dissenters  from  the 
established  religion  ;  for  if  they  had  not  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  decla- 
ration, they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  legalizing  it,  by  converting  it  into  an  act 
of  parliament."     History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2.  p.  .574 — Ed. 
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ravaging  one  anotlier;  the  exchequer  shut  up;  the  heir-presump- 
tive of  the  crown  an  open  Papist;  and  an  army  encamped  near 
London  under  Popish  officers  ready  to  be  transported  into  Holland 
to  complete  their  ruin.  When  the  dissenters,  at  such  a  time,  laid 
aside  their  resentments  against  their  persecutors,  and  renounced 
their  own  liberty  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country  ;  all  sober  men  began  to  think,  it  was 
high  time  to  put  a  mark  of  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

But  the  king  was  of  another  mind ;  yet  being  in  want  of  money, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  by  his  mistresses  to  give  up  his  indul- 
gence, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  cabal,  who  told  him,  if  he 
would  make  a  bold  stand  for  his  prerogative,  all  would  be  well. 
But  he  came  to  the  house  March  8,  and  having  pressed  the  com- 
mons to  dispatch  the  money-bill,  he  added, — "  If  there  be  any 
scruple  yet  remaining  with  you,  touching  the  suspension  of  the 
penal  laws,  I  here  faithfully  promise  you,  that  what  has  been  done 
in  that  particular  shall  not  for  the  future  be  drawn  into  example 
and  consequence ;  and  as  I  daily  expect  from  you  a  bill  for  my 
supply,  so  I  assure  you  I  shall  as  willingly  receive  and  pass  any 
other  you  shall  offer  me,  that  may  tend  to  the  giving  you  satisfac- 
tion in  all  your  just  grievances."  Accordingly  he  called  for  the 
declaration,  and  broke  the  seal  with  his  own  hands,  by  which 
means  all  the  licences  for  meeting-houses  were  called  in.  Our 
historians*  observe,  that  this  proceeding  of  the  king  made  a  sur- 
prising alteration  in  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  cabal,  and  the  master-builder  of  the  scheme  for  making  the 
king  absolute;  but  that  when  his  majesty  was  so  unsteady  as  to 
desert  him  in  the  project  of  an  indulgence  after  he  had  promised 
to  stand  by  him,  he  concluded  the  king  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
appeared  afterward  at  the  head  of  the  country  party. 

The  Nonconformists  were  now  in  some  hopes  of  a  legal  tolera- 
tion by  parliament,  for  the  commons  resolved,  nemine  contradi- 
cente,  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  the  ease  of  his  majesty's 
Protestant  subjects,  who  are  dissenters  in  matters  of  religion  from 
the  church  of  England.     The  substance  of  the  bill  was, 

^'  1.  That  ease  be  given  to  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects 
dissenting  in  matters  of  religion,  who  shall  subscribe  the  articles 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  shall  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  f.  2.  That  the  said  Protestant  sub- 
jects be  eased  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  not  coming  to 
church.  3.  That  the  clause  in  the  late  act  of  uniformity,  for 
declaring  the  assent  and  consent,  be  taken  away  by  this  bill.  4. 
That  the  said  Protestant  subjects  be  eased  from  all  pains  and 
penalties,  for  meeting  together  for  performance  of  any  religious 
exercises.  5.  That  every  teacher  shall  give  notice  of  the  place 
where  he  intends  to  hold  such  his  meetings  to  the  quarter-sessions, 

*  Echard,  p.  891.     Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  75.  f  Echard,  p.  889. 
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Avhere  in  open  court  he  shall  first  make  such  subscription,  and 
take  such  oatiis  as  aforesaiil,  and  receive  from  thence  a  certificate 
thereof,  where  all  such  proceeding's  shall  remain  upon  record. 
6.  That  any  such  teacher  may  exercise  as  aforesaid,  until  the 
next  respective  quarter-sessions,  and  no  longer,  in  case  he  shall 
not  first  take  the  oaths,  and  make  such  subscription  before  two  of 
the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  and  shall  first  give  them 
notice  of  the  place  of  his  intended  meeting,  and  take  a  certificate 
thereof  under  the  said  justices'  hands,  a  duplicate  whereof  they  are 
to  return  into  the  next  quarter-sessions.  7.  The  doors  and  passages 
of  all  houses  and  places  where  the  said  dissenters  do  meet  shall 
be  always  open  and  free  during-  the  time  of  such  exercise.  8.  If 
any  dissenter  refuses  to  take  the  churchwardens'  oaths,  he  shall 
then  find  another  fit  person,  who  is  not  a  dissenter,  to  execute 
that  office,  and  shall  pay  him  for  it."  But  though  all  agreed  in 
bringing  in  a  bill,  there  was  neither  time  nor  unanimity  enough 
in  the  house  this  sessions  to  agree  upon  particulars  ;  for  according 
to  bishop  Burnet,  it  went  no  farther  than  a  second  reading.  Mr. 
Echard  says,  it  was  dropped  in  the  house  of  lords  on  account  of 
some  amendments,  till  the  parliament  was  prorogued;  but  Mr. 
Coke  says,  more  truly,  that  it  was  because  the  dead  weight  of 
bishops  joined  with  the  king  and  the  caballing  party  against  it*. 

VVhile  this  was  depending  the  commons  addressed  the  king 
against  Papists  and  Jesuits,  expressing  their  great  concern  to  see 
such  persons  admitted  into  employments  and  places  of  great  trust 
and  profit,  and  especially  into  military  commands,  and  therefore 
pray,  that  the  laws  against  them  may  be  put  in  execution.  Upon 
which  a  proclam.ation  was  issued,  though  to  very  little  purpose, 
enjoining  all  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits  to  depart  the  realm,  and 
the  laws  to  be  put  in  execution  against  all  Popish  recusants. 

But  his  majesty  making  no  mention  of  removing  them  from 
places  of  profit  and  trust,  the  commons,  knowing  where  their 
strength  lay,  suspended  their  money-bill,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in,  to  confine  all  places  of  profit  and  trust  to  those  only 
who  are  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England:  this  is  com- 
monly called  the  test  act,  and  was  levelled  against  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  present  ministry,  who  were  chiefly  of  his  persuasion. 
When  it  was  brought  into  the  house,  the  court  opposed  it  wiih 
all  their  might,  and  endeavoured  to  divide  the  church-party,  by 
proposing,  that  some  regard  might  be  had  to  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, hoping  by  this  means  to  clog  the  bill,  and  throw  it  out  of  the 
house;  upon  which  alderman  Love,  a  dissenter,  and  representa- 
tive for  the  city,  stood  up  again  and  said,  he  hoped  the  clause  in 
favour  of  Protestant  dissenters  would  occasion  no  intemperate 
heats  ;  and  moved,  that  since  it  was  likely  to  prove  so  considerable 
a  barrier  against  Popery,  the  bill  might  pass  without  any  altera- 
tion, and  that  nothing  might  interpose  till  it  was  finished;  and 

*  Detect.  i>.  490. 
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then  (says  the  alderman),  we  [dissenters]  will  try  if  the  parliament 
will  not  distinguish  us  from  Popish  recusants,  by  some  marks  of 
their  favour;  but  we  are  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the 
laws  for  a  time,  rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  our 
concerns.  These  being  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  dissenters 
both  in  the  house  and  without  doors,  the  bill  passed  the  commons 
with  little  opposition;  but  when  it  came  to  be  debated  in  the 
liouse  of  peers,  in  the  king''s  presence,  March  15,  the  whole  court 
was  against  it,  except  the  earl  of  Bristol  ;  and  maintained  that  it 
was  his  majesty's  prerogative  to  employ  whom  he  pleased  in  his 
service.  Some  were  for  having  the  king  stand  his  ground  against 
the  parliament.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Berkley* 
proposed  bringing  the  army  to  town,  and  taking  out  of  both 
houses  the  members  who  made  opposition.  Lauderdale  offered  to 
bring  an  army  from  Scotland ;  and  lord  Clifford  told  the  king, 
that  the  people  now  saw  through  his  designs,  and  therefore  he 
must  resolve  to  make  himself  master  at  once,  or  be  for  ever  sub- 
ject to  much  jealousy  and  contempt.  But  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
having  changed  sides,  pressed  the  king  to  give  the  parliament 
full  content,  and  then  they  would  undertake  to  procure  him  the 
supply  he  wanted.  This  suited  the  king's  easy  temper,  who,  not 
being  willing  to  risk  a  second  civil  war,  went  into  these  measures, 
and  out  of  mere  necessity  for  money,  gave  up  the  Papists,  in 
hopes  that  he  might  afterward  recover  what  in  the  present  extre- 
mity he  was  forced  to  resign.  This  elfectually  broke  the  cabal, 
and  put  the  Romaii  Catholics  upon  pursuing  other  measures  to 
introduce  their  religion,  which  was  the  making  way  for  a  Popish 
successor  of  more  resolute  principles ;  and  fi'om  hence  we  may 
date  the  beginning  of  the  Popish  plot,  which  did  not  break  out 
till  1678,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Coleman's  letters.  The  bill  received 
the  royal  assent  March  25,  together  with  the  money-bill  of 
1,200,000/.,  and  then  the  parliamcmt  was  prorogued  to  October 
20,  after  a  short  session  of  seven  weeks. 

The  test  act  is  entitled.  An  act  to  prevent  dangers  which 
happen  from  Popish  recusants.  It  requires,  "  that  all  persons 
bearing  any  office  of  trust  or  profit. shall  take  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy and  allegiance  in  public  and  open  court,  and  shall  also 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  some  parish  church,  on  some 
Lord's  day,  immediately  after  divine  service,  and  sermon,  and 
deliver  a  certificate  of  having  so  received  the  sacrament,  under 
the  hands  of  the  respective  ministers  and  churchwardens,  proved 
by  two  credible  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  upon  record  in  court. 
And  that  all  persons  taking  the  said  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance  shall  likewise  make  and  subscribe  this  following 
declaation:  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that  I  believe  there  is  no 
transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord"'s  supper,  or  in 

*■   Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  ";'),  "(J. 
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the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  at  or  after  tlie  consecration 
thereof  by  any  person  wliatsoever.'  The  penalty  of  breaking 
through  this  act,  is  a  disability  of  suing  in  any  court  of  law 
or  equity,  being  guardian  of  any  child,  executor  or  adminis- 
trator to  any  person,  or  of  taking  any  legacy,  or  deed  of  gifr, 
or  of  bearing  any  public  office:  besides  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds.'' 

Mr.  Echard  observes  well,  that  this  act  was  principally,  if  not 
solely,  levelled  at  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  appears  from  the  title; 
and  this  is  farther  evident  from  the  disposition  of  the  house  of 
commons  at  this  time,  to  ease  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  some 
of  their  burdens.  If  the  dissenters  had  fallen  in  with  the  court- 
measures,  they  might  have  prevented  the  bill's  passing.  But 
they  left  their  own  liberties  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  to  secure 
those  of  the  nation.  However,  though  the  intention  was  good, 
the  act  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  unjustifiable,  because  it 
founds  dominion  in  grace.  A  man  cannot  be  an  exciseman,  a 
customhouse  officer,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  or  navy,  no  not  so 
much  as  a  tide-waiter,  without  putting  on  the  most  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church 
of  England.  Is  not  this  a  strong  temptation  to  profanation  and 
hypocrisy?  Does  it  not  pervert  one  of  the  most  solemn  in- 
stitutions of  religion,  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended? 
And  is  it  not  easy  to  find  securities  of  a  civil  nature,  sufficient 
for  the  preservation  both  of  church  and  state  ?  When  the  act 
took  place,  the  duke  of  York  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  lord 
Clifford  lord  high-treasurer,  and  a  great  many  other  Popish 
officers,  resigned  their  preferments;  but  not  one  Protestant  dis- 
senter, there  not  being  one  such  in  the  administration  :  however, 
as  the  church  party  shewed  a  noble  zeal  for  their  religion,  bi&;hop 
Burnet  observes,  that  the  dissenters  got  great  reputation  by  their 
silent  deportment ;  though  the  king  and  the  court-bishops  resolved 
to  stick  in  their  skirts  *. 

This  being  the  last  penal  law  made  against  the  Nonconform- 
ists in  this  reign,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  put  them  all  toge- 
ther, that  the  reader  may  have  a  full  view  of  their  distressed  cir- 
cumstances :  for  besides  the  penal  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
which  were  confirmed  by  this  parliament;  one  of  which  was  no 
less  than  banishment;  and  another  a  mulct  on  every  one  for  not 
coming  to  church ; 

There  were  in  force, 

1st.  An  act  for  well  governing  and  regulating  corporations, 
13  Car.  II.  c.  1.  Whereby  all  who  bear  office  in  any  city,  cor- 
poration, town,  or  borough,  are  required  to  take  the  oaths  and 
subscribe  the  declaration  therein  mentioned,  and  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England.  This  effectually  turned  the  dissenters  our  of  the 
government  of  all  eorpoiations. 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  80. 
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2d.  The  act  of  uniformity,  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  Whereby  all 
parsons,  vicars,  and  ministers,  who  enjoyed  any  preferment  in 
the  church,  were  obliged  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
&c.  or  be  ipso  facto  deprived :  and  all  schoolmasters  and  tutors 
are  prohibited  from  teaching  youth  without  licence  from  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  under  pain  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

3d.  An  act  to  prevent  and  suppress  seditious  conventicles, 
16  Car.  II.  c.  4.  Whereby  it  is  declared  unlawful  to  be  present 
at  any  meeting  for  religious  worship,  except  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  where  five  besides  the  family 
should  be  assembled ;  in  which  case  the  first  and  second  offences 
are  made  subject  to  a  certain  fine,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  oath  of 
a  single  witness;  and  the  third  offence,  on  conviction  at  the  ses- 
sions, or  before  the  jtistices  of  assize,  is  punishable  by  transpor- 
tation for  seven  years. 

4th.  An  act  for  restraining  Nonconformists  from  inhabiting  in 
corporations,  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Whereby  all  dissenting  ministers, 
who  would  not  take  an  oath  therein  specified  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, and  that  they  would  never  attempt  any  alteration  of 
government  in  church  and  state;  are  banished  five  miles  from  all 
corporation  towns,  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  40/.  in  case  they 
should  preach  in  any  conventicle. 

5th.  Another  act  to  prevent  and  suppress  seditious  conventi- 
cles, 22  Car.  II.  c.  5.  Whereby  any  persons  who  teach  in  such 
conventicles,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20Z.  for  the  first,  and  40/. 
for  every  subsequent  offence ;  and  any  person  who  permits  such 
a  conventicle  to  be  held  in  their  house,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/. ; 
and  justices  of  peace  are  empowered  to  break  open  doors  where 
they  are  informed  such  conventicles  are  held,  and  take  the  offen- 
ders into  custody. 

6th.  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
Popish  recusants,  commonly  called  the  test  act,  whereby  (as 
afore-mentioned)  every  person  is  incapacitated  from  holding  a 
place  of  trust  under  the  government,  without  taking  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 

By  the  rigorous  execution  of  these  laws,  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  were  separated  from  their  congregations,  from  their 
maintenance,  from  their  houses  and  families,  and  their  people 
reduced  to  distress  and  misery,  or  obliged  to  worship  God  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  on  a  penalty 
■  of  heavy  fines,  or  of  being  shut  up  in  a  prison  among  thieves 
and  robbers.  Great  numbers  retired  to  the  plantations;  but 
Dr.  Owen,  wdio  was  shipping  off  his  effects  for  New  England, 
was  forbid  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  express  orders  from  king- 
Charles  himself.     If  there  had  been  treason  or  rebellion  in  the 
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case,  it  had  been  justifiable;  but  vvlien  it  was  purely  for  non- 
coiit'ormity  to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  a  form  of  church- 
government,  it  can  deserve  no  better  name  than  that  of  per- 
secution. 

The  house  of  commons,  from  their  apprehensions  of  the 
growth  of  Popery  and  of  a  Popish  successor  to  the  crown,  peti- 
tioned the  king  against  the  duke's  second  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Modena,  an  Italian  Papist,  but  his  majesty  told 
them  they  were  too  late.  Upon  which  the  commons  stopped 
their  money-bill,  voted  the  standing  army  a  grievance,  and  were 
proceeding  to  other  vigorous  resolutions,  when  the  king  sent  for 
them  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  M'ith  a  short  speech  prorogued 
them  to  January  7,  after  they  had  sat  only  nine  days.  In  the 
mean  time  the  duke's  marriage  was  consummated,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  king,  which  raised  the  expectation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  higher  than  ever. 

This  induced  the  more  zealous  Protestants  to  think  of  a  firmer 
union  with  the  dissenters;  accordingly  Mr.  Baxter,  at  the 
request  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  drew  up  some  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehension, agreeably  to  those  already  mentioned*.  "  He  pro- 
posed that  the  meeting-houses  of  dissenters  should  be  allowed  as 
chapels,  till  there  were  vacancies  for  them  in  the  churches — and 
that  those  who  had  no  meeting-houses  should  be  schoolmasters  or 
lecturers  till  such  time — that  none  should  be  obliged  to  read  the 
Apocrypha — that  parents  might  have  liberty  to  dedicate  their 
own  children  in  baptism — that  ministers  might  preach  where 
somebody  else  who  had  the  room  might  read  the  common-prayer 
— that  ministers  be  not  obliged  to  give  the  sacrament  to  such  as 
are  guilty  of  scandalous  immoralities,  nor  to  refuse  it  to  those 
who  scruple  kneeling — that  persons  excommunicated  may  not 
be  imprisoned  and  ruined — and  that  toleration  be  given  to  all 
conscientious  dissenters." — These  proposals  being  communicated 
to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  bishop  Morleyf, 
who  returned  them  without  yielding  to  any  thing  of  importance. 
The  motion  Avas  also  revived  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  the 
shortness  of  the  sessions  put  a  stop  to  its  progress.  Besides, 
the  court-bishops  seemed  altogether  indisposed  to  any  conces- 
sions ];. 

This  year  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  two  considerable  Noncon- 
formist divines;  Mr.  William  Whitaker,  the  ejected  minister  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  son  of  Mr.  Jer.  "Whitaker,  a 
divine  of  great  learning  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  was  an 
elegant  preacher,  and  a  good  man  from  his  youth.  While  lie 
was  at  Emanuel-college,  he  was  universally  beloved ;  and  when 
he  came  to  London,  generally  esteemed  for  his  sweet  disposi- 
tion. He  was  first  preacher  at  Hornchurch,  and  then  at  the  place 
from  whence  he  was  ejected.     He  afterward  preached  to  a  sepa- 

*   Baxter,  part  :\.  p.  110.  f  Page  109.  X  Baxter,  part  3.  p.  140. 
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rate  congregation  as  the  times  would  permit,  and  died  in  the  year 
1673*, 

Mr.  James  Janeway,  M.  A.  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  and  a 
student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  He  was  afterward  tutor  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Stringer  at  Windsor:  but  not  being  satis- 
fied with  conformity,  he  opened  a  separate  meeting  at  Kother- 
hithe,  where  he  preached  to  a  numerous  congregation  with  great 
success  f.  He  was  a  zealous  preacher,  and  fervent  in  prayer, 
but  being  weakly,  his  indefatigable  labours  broke  his  constitu- 
tion, so  that  he  died  of  a  consumption  March  16,  1673 — 4,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  revocation  of  the  indulgence,  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
court  against  the  dissenters  for  deserting  them  in  their  designs 
to  prevent  the  passing  the  test-act,  let  loose  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers.  The  Papists  being  excluded  from  places  of  trust,  the 
court  had  no  tenderness  for  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  the 
judges  therefore  had  orders  to  quicken  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  them.  The  estates  of  those  of  the  best  quality  in 
each  county  were  ordered  to  be  seized.  The  mouths  of  the 
high-church  pulpiteers  were  encouraged  to  open  as  loud  as 
possible ;  one,  in  his  sermon  before  the  house  of  commons, 
told  them,  that  the  Nonconformists  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
but  to  be  cured  by  vengeance.  He  urged  them  to  set  fire  to 
the  fagot,  and  to  teach  them  by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and 
open  their  eyes  with  gall.  The  king  himself  issued  out  a  procla- 
mation for  putting  the  penal  laws  in  full  execution ;  Mdiich  had 
its  effect  |. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  one  of  the  first  upon  whom  the  storm  fell,  being 
apprehended  as  he  was  preaching  his  Thursday  lecture  at  Mr. 
Turner's.  He  went  with  a  constable  and  Keting  the  informer 
to  sir  William  Pulteney's,  who  demanding  the  warrant,  found  it 
signed  by  Henry  Montague,  Esq.  bailiff  of  Westminster.  Sir  Wil- 
liam told  the  constable,  that  none  but  a  city  justice  could  give  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  man  for  preaching  in  the  citj^,  whereupon 
he  was  dismissed  §.  Endeavours  were  used  to  surprise  Dr.  Man- 
ton,  and  send  him  to  prison  upon  the  Oxford  or  five-mile  act, 
but  Mr.  Bedford  preaching  for  him  was  accidentally  apprehended 
in  his  stead ;  and  though  he  had  taken  the  oath  in  the  five-mile 
act,  was  fined  20/.  and  the  place  40/.  which  was  paid  by  the 
hearers  II . 

The  like  ravages  were  made  in  most  parts  of  England  ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Swaffield  of  Salisbury  M'as  seized  preaching  in  his  own 
house,  and  bound  over  to  the  assizes,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  almost  a  year.  Twenty-five  persons,  men  and 
women,  were  indicted  for  a  riot,  that  is,  for  a  conventicle,  and 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  25.     Palmer,  vol.  1.  p.  127. 

t  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  838.     Palmer,  p.  684. 

X  State  Tracts,  vol.  3.  p.  42.     Baxter,  part  3,  p.  153.   ' 

§  State  Tracts,  part  3.  p.  155.  ||  Conf.  Plea,  part  4.  p.  75. 
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suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law*.  The  informers  were  Roman 
Catholics,  one  of  whom  was  executed  for  treason  in  the  Popish 
plot. — At  East  Saleomb,  in  Devonshire,  lived  one  Joan  Boston, 
an  old  blind  widow,  who,  for  a  supposed  conventicle  held  at  her 
house,  was  fined  12/.  and  for  nonpayment  of  it  threatened  with  a 
jail.  After  some  weeks  the  officers  broke  open  her  doors,  and 
carried  away  her  goods  to  above  the  value  of  the  fine.  They 
sold  as  many  goods  as  were  worth  13/.  for  505.;  six  hogsheads 
valued  at  405.  for  95. ;  and  pewter,  feather-beds,  &c.  for  205., 
besides  the  rent  which  they  demanded  of  her  tenants. — Mr.  John 
Thompson,  minister  in  Bristol,  was  apprehended,  and  refusing 
to  take  the  Oxford  oath  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever  through  the  noisomeness  of  the  place:  a 
physician  being  sent  for,  advised  his  removal;  and  a  bond  of 
500Z.  was  offered  the  sheriff  for  his  security:  application  was 
also  made  to  the  bishop  without  success:  so  he  died  in 
prison  March  4,  declaring,  that  if  he  had  known  when  he  came 
to  prison  that  be  should  die  there,  he  would  have  done  no  other- 
wise than  he  did.  Numberless  examples  of  the  like  kind  might 
be  produced  during  the  recess  of  the  parliament.  But  the  king's 
want  of  money,  and  the  discontents  of  his  people,  obliged  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  Math  the  Dutch,  with  no  other  advan- 
tage than  a  sum  of  2  or  3000/.  for  his  expenses. 

His  majesty  was  unwilling  to  meet  his  parliament,  who  were 
now  full  of  zeal  against  Popery,  and  began  to  consider  the  Non- 
conformists as  auxiliaries  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  necessity 
obliged  him  to  convene  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  met  January 
7,  1674,  they  addressed  his  majesty  to  banish  all  Papists,  who 
were  not  housekeepers  nor  menial  servants  to  peers,  ten  miles 
from  London  ;  and  to  appoint  a  fast  for  the  calamities  of  the 
nation.  They  attacked  the  remaining  members  of  the  Cabal,  and 
voted  an  address  for  removing  them  from  his  majesty's  council; 
upon  Avhich  the  king  prorogued  them  for  above  a  year,  after  they 
had  sat  six  weeks,  without  giving  any  money,  or  passing  one 
single  act :  which  was  an  indication  of  ill  blood  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  a  certain  forerunner  of  vengeance  upon 
the  dissenters.  But  to  stifle  the  clamours  of  the  people,  his 
majesty  republished  his  proclamation  f,  forbidding  their  med- 
dling in  state-affairs,  or  talking  seditiously  in  coffee-houses ;  and 
then  commanded  an  order  to  be  made  public,  "  that  effectual 
care  be  taken  for  the  suppressing  of  conventicles :  and  whereas, 
divers  pretend  old  licences  from  his  majesty,  and  would  support 
themselves  by  that  pretence,  his  majesty  declares,  that  all  his 
licences  were  long  since  recalled,  and  that  no  conventicle  has 
any  authority,  allowance,  or  encouragement  from  him  %.'" 

This  year  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  great  man  John  Mil- 
ton, born  in  London,  and  educated  in  Christ- college,  Cambridge, 

*  Conf.  Plea,  part  4.  p.  75.         f  Gazette,  no.  883.         J  Ibid.  no.  962.  965. 
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where  he  discovered  an  uncommon  jrenius,  v^■hich  was  very 
much  improved  by  his  travels.  He  was  Latin  secretary  to  the 
long-parliament,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  murder  of  king- 
Charles  I.  against  Salmasius  and  others,  with  great  spirit,  and  in 
a  pure  and  elegant  Latin  style.  He  was  afterward  secretary  to 
the  protector  Cromwell,  and  lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes  by 
iiard  study.  At  the  Restoration  some  of  his  books  were  burnt, 
and  himself  in  danger  ;  but  he  was  happily  included  in  the  act  of 
indemnity,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  unequalled  genius,  and  acquired  immortal  fame 
by  his  incomparable  poem  of  Paradise  Lost ;  in  which  he  mani- 
fested such  a  sublimity  of  thought,  and  such  elegance  of  diction, 
as  perhaps  were  never  exceeded  in  any  age  or  nation  of  the 
world.  His  daughters  read  to  him,  after  he  was  blind,  the 
Greek  poets,  though  they  understood  not  the  language.  He  died 
in  mean  circumstances,  at  Bunhill-row,  London,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  *. 

Though  the  Protestant  religion  stood  in  need  of  the  united 
strength  of  all  its  professors  against  the  advances  of  Popery,  and 
the  parliament  had  moved  for  a  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
yet  the  bishops  continued  to  prosecute  them  in  common  with  the 
Papists.  Archbishop  Sheldon  directed  circular  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  enjoining  them  to  give  directions  to  their 
archdeacons  and  commissaries  to  procure  particular  information 
from  the  churchwardens  of  their  several  parishes  on  the  follow- 
ing inquiries,  and  transmit  them  to  him  after  the  next  visitation  : 
L  vVhat  number  of  persons  are  there,  by  common  estimation,  in- 
habiting within  each  parish  subject  to  your  jurisdiction?  2.  What 
number  of  Popish  recusants,  or  persons  suspected  of  recusancy, 
are  resident  among  the  inhabitants  aforesaid  ?  3.  What  number 
of  other  dissenters  are  there  in  each  parish,  of  what  sect  soever, 
which  either  obstinately  refuse  or  wholly  absent  themselves  from 

*  It  is  but  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  memory  and  virtues  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  of  this  period,  to 
record  here  their  pious  exertions  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Welsh.  A 
subscription  was  opened,  and  an  association  was  formed,  for  the  distribution  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  practical  treatises,  and  for  opening  schools,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.  At  the  head  of  this  institution  was  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  dean  of 
Canterbury.  The  gentlemen  who  were  the  chief  contributors  to  this  design  were, 
Whichcote,  Ford,  Bates,  Outram,  Patrick,  Durham,  Stillingfleet,  Meriton,  Burton, 
Baxter,  Gouge,  Poole,  Fowler,  Newman,  Reading,  Griffith,  Short,  Gape,  and 
the  beneficent  Firmin.  From  Midsummer  1674  to  Lady-day  1G75,  they  had 
distributed  thirty-two  Welsh  Bibles,  which  were  all  that  could  be  procured  in 
Wales  or  London  ;  two  hundred  and  forty  New  Testaments,  and  five  hundred 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  in  Welsh.  In  the  preceding  year  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
poor  children  had,  by  the  charity  of  others,  been  put  to  school  in  fifty-one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  Wales.  The  distribution  of  these  books  provoked  others  to  that 
charitable  work,  so  that  the  children  placed  at  schools  by  these  gentlemen,  and 
others,  from  their  own  purse,  amounted  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  appears  as  if  this  undertaking  gave  birth  to  an  edition  of  the  Bible  and  liturgy 
in  the  Welsh  tongue,  in  which  Mr.  Gouge  had  a  principal  concern,  and  to  which 
Dr.  Tillotson  gave  50/.  The  impression  extended  to  eight  thousand  copies.  Life 
of  Mr.  James  Owen,  p.  10 — 12  ;  and  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  p.  50. — En. 
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the  communion  of  the  churcli  of  England,  at  such  times  as  by 
law  they  are  required? — Some  of  the  clergy  were  grieved  at  these 
proceedings,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  met  privately 
with  Dr.  Manton,  Bates,  Pool,  and  Baxter,  to  consider  of  terms 
of  accommodation,  which  when  they  had  agreed  upon  and  com- 
municated to  the  bishops,  they  were  disallowed  ;  so  that  when 
Tillotson  saw  how  things  were  going,  he  cautiously  withdrew  from 
the  odium,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  April 
11,  1675:  "  That  he  was  unwilling  his  name  should  be  made 
public  in  the  affair,  since  it  Vv^as  come  to  nothing :  not  but  that 
I  do  heartily  desire  an  accommodation  (says  he),  and  shall  always 
endeavour  it:  but  1  am  sure  it  will  be  a  prejudice  to  me,  and 
signify  nothing  to  the  effecting  the  thing  which,  as  circumstances 
are,  cannot  pass  in  either  house  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  bishops,  and  the  countenance  of  his  ma- 
jesty, which  at  present  I  see  liule  reason  to  expect*." 

But  the  bishops'  conduct  made  them  unpopular,  and  drew  on 
them  many  mortifications.  People"'s  compassion  began  to  move 
towards  their  dissenting  brethren,  whom  they  frequently  saw 
carried  in  great  numbers  to  prison,  and  spoiled  of  their  goods,  for 
no  other  crime  than  a  tender  conscience.  The  very  name  of  an 
informer  became  as  odious  as  their  behaviour  was  infamous.  The 
aldermen  of  London  often  M'ent  out  of  the  way  when  they  heard 
of  their  coming  ;  and  some  denied  them  their  warrants,  though  by 
the  act  they  forfeited  100/.  Alderman  Forth  bound  over  an 
informer  to  his  good  behaviour,  for  breaking  into  his  chamber 
without  leavef.  When  twelve  or  thirteen  bishops  came  into  the 
city  to  dine  with  sir  Nathaniel  Heme,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, and  exhorted  him  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  the 
Nonconformists,  he  told  them  plainly,  they  could  not  trade  with 
their  fellow-citizens  one  day,  and  put  them  in  prison  the  next. 

The  moderate  churchmen  shewing  a  disposition  to  unite  with 
the  Nonconformists  against  Popery,  the  court  resolved  to  take  in 
the  old  ranting  cavaliers,  to  strengthen  the  opposition  ;  for  this 
purpose  Morley  and  some  other  bishops  were  sent  for  to  court, 
and  told,  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  church  party  and  dis- 
senters were  so  disposed  to  unite,  and  run  into  one ;  the  court 
was  therefore  willing  to  make  the  church  easy,  and  to  secure  to 
the  king  the  allegiance  of  all  his  subjects  at  the  same  time;  for 
this  purpose  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  entitled, 
*'  An  act  to  prevent  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  persons  dis- 
affected to  the  government;'  by  which  all  such  as  enjoyed  any 
beneficial  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ; 
all  who  voted  in  elections  of  parliament  men  ;  all  privy-counsellors, 
and  members  of  parliament  themselves  ;  were  under  a  penalty  to 
take  the  following  oath,  being  the  same  as  was  required  by  the 
five-mile  act :   "  1  A.  B.  do  declare,  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any 

•    Baxter,  part  3.  p.  157,  loS.  t  Compl.  History,  p,  338. 
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pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  kjiig- :  and  that 
I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  liini 
in  pursuance  of  such  commission.  And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  government  either 
in  church  or  state.  So  help  me  God."  Tlie  design  of  tlie  bill 
was  to  enable  the  ministry  to  prosecute  their  destructive  schemes 
against  the  constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  without  fear 
of  opposition  even  from  the  parliament  itself*,  'i'he  chief  speakers 
for  the  bill  were,  the  lord-treasurer  and  the  lord-keeper,  lord 
Danby  and  Finch,  with  bishop  Morley  and  Ward ;  but  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Hollis,  and  Halifax, 
laid  open  the  mischievous  designs  and  consequences  of  it :  it  was 
considered  as  disinheriting  men  of  their  birthright,  to  shut  them  out 
from  the  right  of  election  by  an  insnavingoath,  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  which  was  to  vote  freely  in  all 
cases  without  any  previous  obligation;  that  the  peace  of  the  nation 
would  be  best  secured  by  making  good  laws;  and  that  oaths  and 
tests  without  these  would  be  no  real  security;  scrupulous  men 
might  be  fettered  by  them,  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  would 
boldly  take  any  test,  and  as  easily  break  through  it,  as  had  ap- 
.peared  in  the  late  times.  The  bill  was  committed,  and  debated 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  the  heats  occasioned  by  it  were  so 
violent,  that  the  king  came  unexpectedly  to  the  house  June  9, 
and  prorogued  the  parliamentf ;  so  the  bill  was  dropped  ;  but  the 
debates  of  the  lords  upon  the  intended  oath  being  made  public, 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Two  proclamations  were  republisiied 
on  this  occasion  ;  one  to  prevent  seditious  discourses  in  coffee- 
houses, the  other  to  put  a  stop  to  the  publishing  seditious  libels. 

The  court  had  reason  to  desire  the  passing  this  bill,  because  the 
oath  had  been  already  imposed  upon  the  Nonconformists  ;  and  the 
court-clergy  had  been  preaching  in  their  churches,  for  several 
years,  that  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  bishops  had  possessed 
the  king  and  his  brother  with  the  belief  of  it,  and  if  it  had  now 
passed  into  a  law,  the  whole  nation  had  been  bound  in  chains, 
and  the  court  might  have  done  as  they  pleased.  But  the  parlia- 
ment saw  through  the  design  ;  and  Dr.  Burnet  saysj,  he  opened 
the   reserve  to  the  duke  of  York,  by   telling  him,   "  that  there 

*   Baxter's  Life,  part  3.  p.  1G7.     Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  130 — 134. 

f  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  king's  breaking  up  the  sessions,  was  a  dispute 
concerning  privilege  between  the  two  bouses,  to  which  another  question  gave  birth, 
while  the  bill  for  the  new  test  was  pending.  Of  this  bill  it  was  justly  said,  "  No 
conveyancer  could  have  drawn  up  a  dissettlement  of  the  whole  birthright  of  Eng- 
land in  more  compendious  terms."  The  debate  on  it  lasted  five  several  days,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  before  the  bill  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  eleven  or  twelve  days  afterward  :  and  the  house  sat  many  days  till 
eight  or  nine  at  night,  and  sometimes  till  midnight.  But,  through  the  iutcrruptiuu 
given  to  it,  by  the  matter  just  mentioned,  the  bill  was  never  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  house;  a  most  happy  escape  !  Burnet's  History,  vol.  2.  p.  133; 
and  Dr.  Calamy's  Historical  Account  of  his  own  Life,  MS.  p.  63.— Ed. 
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was  no  trusting  to  disputable  opinions,  that  there  were  dis- 
tinctions and  reserves  in  those  who  had  maintained  these  points; 
and  that  when  men  saw  a  visible  danger  of  being  first  undone,  and 
then  burnt,  they  would  be  inclined  to  the  shortest  way  of  arguing, 
and  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could ;  interest  and  self- 
preservation  being  powerful  motives."  This  might  be  wholesome 
advice  to  the  duke,  but  implies  such  a  secret  reserve  as  may  cover 
the  most  wicked  designs,  and  is  not  fit  for  the  lips  of  a  Protestant 
divine,  nor  even  of  an  honest  man. 

The  daring  insolence  of  the  Papists,  who  had  their  regular 
clergy  in  every  corner  of  the  town,  was  so  great,  that  they  not 
only  challenged  the  Protestant  divines  to  disputations,  but 
threatened  to  assassinate  such  as  preached  openly  against  their 
tenets ;  which  confirmed  the  lords  and  commons  in  their  persuasion, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  entering  into  more  moderate  and  heal- 
ing measures  with  Protestant  dissenters,  notwithstanding  the 
inflexible  steadiness  of  the  bishops  against  it.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lately  commenced  patriot,  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  is  inserted  in  the  com- 
mons'* journal.  '•  My  lords,  there  is  a  thing  called  liberty,  Mdiich, 
whatsoever  some  men  may  think,  is  that  the  people  of  England 
are  fondest  of,  it  is  that  they  will  never  part  with,  and  is  that  his 
majesty  in  his  speech  has  promised  to  take  particular  care  of. 
This,  my  lords,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be  done  without  giving 
an  indulgence  to  all  Protestant  dissenters.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
uneasy  kind  of  life  to  any  man,  that  has  either  Christian  charity, 
humanity,  or  good-nature,  to  see  his  fellow-subjects  daily  abused, 
divested  of  their  liberty  and  birthrights,  and  miserably  thrown  out 
of  their  possessions  and  freeholds,  oidy  because  they  cannot  agree 
with  others  in  some  opinions  and  niceties  of  religion,  which  their 
consciences  will  not  give  them  leave  to  consent  to,  and  which,  even 
by  the  confession  of  those  who  would  impose  them,  are  no  ways 
necessary  to  salvation. 

"  But,  my  lords,  besides  this,  and  all  that  may  be  said  upon  it, 
in  order  to  the  improvement  of  our  trade  and  increase  of  the 
wealth,  strength,  and  greatness,  of  this  nation,  (which,  with  your 
leave,  I  shall  presume  to  discourse  of  some  other  time,)  there  is, 
methinks,  in  this  notion  of  persecution,  a  very  gross  mistake  both 
as  to  the  point  of  government  and  the  point  of  religion  :  there  is 
so  as  to  the  point  of  government,  because  it  makes  every  man's 
safety  depend  upon  the  wrong  place,  not  upon  the  governors,  or 
man's  living  well  towards  the  civil  government  established  by 
law,  but  upon  his  being  transported  with  zeal  for  every  opinion 
that  is  held  by  those  that  have  power  in  the  church  that  is  in 
fashion ;  and  1  conceive  it  is  a  mistake  in  religion,  because  it  is 
positively  against  the  express  doctrine  and  example  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nay,  my  lords,  as  to  our  Protestant  religion,  there  is 
something  in  it  yet  worse  ;  for  we  Protestants  maintain,  that  none 
of  those  opinions  which  Christians  differ  about  are  infallible,  and 
therefore  in  us  it  is  somewhat  an  inexcusable  conception,  that  men 
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ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  all  the  certain  con- 
veniences and  advantages  of  life,  because  they  will  not  agree 
with  us  in  our  uncertain  opinions  of  religion. 

"  My  humble  motion  therefore  to  your  lordships  is,  that  you 
will  give  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  indulgence  to  all  Protestant 
dissenters.  I  know  very  well,  that  every  peer  in  this  realm  has 
a  right  to  bring  into  parliament  any  bill  he  conceives  to  be  useful 
to  his  nation  ;  but  I  thought  it  more  respectful  to  your  lordships 
to  ask  your  leave  before  ;  and  I  cannot  think  the  doing  it  will 
be  any  prejudice  to  the  bill,  because  I  am  confident  the  reason, 
the  prudence,  and  the  charitableness,  of  it,  will  be  able  to  justify 
it  to  this  house,  and  to  the  whole  world."  Accordingly  the  house 
gave  his  grace  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  this  purpose ;  but  this 
and  some  others  were  lost  by  the  warm  debates  which  arose  in 
the  house  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  which 
occasioned  the  sudden  prorogation  of  the  parliament  June  9, 
without  having  passed  one  public  bill ;  after  which  his  majesty, 
upon  farther  discontent,  prorogued  them  for  fifteen  months, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  question  in  the  ensuing  session,  whether 
they  were  not  legally  dissolved. 

From  this  time  to  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot,  parliaments 
were  called  and  adjourned,  says  Mr.  Coke,  by  order  from  France 
to  French  ministers  and  pensioners,  to  carry  on  the  design  of 
promoting  the  Catholic  cause  in  masquerade*.  The  king  him- 
self was  a  known  pensioner  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  appropriated 
a  fund  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  for  the  service  of  these  king- 
doms, out  of  which  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  prime  ministers 
and  leaders  of  parties,  received  the  wages  of  their  commission, 
according  as  the  French  ambassador  represented  their  merit.  The 
pensioners  made  it  their  business  to  raise  the  cry  of  the  church's 
danger,  and  of  the  return  of  forty-one.  This  was  spread  over 
the  whole  nation  in  a  variety  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  &c. 
written  by  their  own  hirelings  ;  and  if  they  met  with  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  the  country,  the  authors  and  printers  were 
sure  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  A  reward  of  501.  was  offered 
for  the  printer  of  a  pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  entitled,  "  An  account  of  the  growth  of  power,  and  a 
seasonable  argument  to  all  grand  juries ;"  and  lOOZ.  for  the  per- 
sons who  conveyed  it  to  the  press.  No  man  could  publish  any 
thing  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion,  but  with 
the  hazard  of  a  prison,  and  a  considerable  fine  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  was  the  sole 
licencer  of  the  press. 

This  gentleman  was  a  pensioner  of  the  court,  and  a  champion 
for  the  prerogative ;  he  was  a  younger  son  of  sir  Hammond 
L'Estrange  of  Norfolk,  who,  having  conceived  hopes  of  surpris- 
ing the  town  of  Lynn  for  his  majesty  in  the  year  1644,  obtained 

«  Detect,  p.  500. 
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a  commission  from  the  king  for  that  purpose,  but  being  appre- 
hended and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  coming  into  the  parlia- 
ment's quarters  as  a  spy,  he  was  condemned,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  in  Smithfield  January  2,  1644 — 5;  but  by  the  inter- 
cession of  some  powerful  friends  he  was  reprieved,  and  kept  in 
Newgate  several  years.  His  sufferings  made  such  an  impression 
on  his  spirit,  that  on  the  king's  restoration,  he  M'as  resolved  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  whole  party.  He  was  master  of  a  fine 
English  style,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  keen  wit,  which  he  em- 
ployed, without  any  regard  to  truth  or  candour,  in  the  service  of 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  in  vilifying  the  best  and  most 
undoubted  patriots.  Never  did  man  fight  so,  to  force  the  dissen- 
ters into  the  church,  says  Coke ;  and  when  he  had  got  them 
there,  branded  them  for  trimmers,  and  would  turn  them  out 
again.  He  was  a  most  mercenary  writer,  and  had  a  pen  at  the 
service  of  those  who  would  pay  him  best.  Forty-one  was  his 
retreat  against  all  who  durst  contend  against  him  and  the  prero- 
gative. Sir  Roger  observed  no  measures  with  his  adversaries  in 
his  Weekly  Observators,  Citt  and  Bumpkin,  Foxes  and  Fire- 
brands*, and  other  pamphlets ;  and  when  the  falseness  of  his 
reasoning  and  insolence  of  his  sarcasm  were  exposed,  like  a 
SiPcond  Don  Quixote,  he  called  aloud  to  the  civil  magistrate  to 
come  in  to  his  aid.  He  represented  the  religion  of  the  dissen- 
ters, as  a  medley  of  folly  and  enthusiasm;  their  principles  and 
tempers  as  turbulent,  seditious,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  of  the  state ;  their  pretences  as  frivolous  and  often  hj^po- 
critical.  He  excited  the  government  to  use  the  utmost  severities 
to  extirpate  them  out  of  the  kingdom f.  He  furnished  the  clergy 
with  pulpit  materials  to  rail  at  them,  which  they  improved  with 
equal  eagerness  and  indiscretion  ;  so  that  Popery  was  forgot,  and 
nothing  so  common  in  their  mouths  as  forty-oiv.  L'Estrange 
published  some  of  the  incautious  expressions  of  some  of  the  dis- 
senters in  the  late  times,  which  he  picked  out  of  their  writings, 
to  excite  the  populace  against  the  whole  party,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  easy  to  make  reprisals  from  the  ranting  expressions  of  the 

*  Dr.  Grey  says,  that  sir  Roger  L'Estrange  was  not  the  author  of  this  work  ;  that 
the  first  part  was  written  by  Dr.  Nalson,  and  the  other  parts,  if  he  mistook  not,  by 
Mr.  Ware,  the  son  of  sir  James  W'are,  the  great  antiquarian.  The  most  valuable 
of  sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  publications  is  reckoned  to  be  his  translation  of  Josephus. 
His  style,  which  Mr.  Neal  commends,  has  been  severely  censured  by  other  writers. 
Mr.  Gordon  says,  that  "his  productions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have 
taste  and  good-breeding :  they  are  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  from  apprentices  and  porters,  and  nothing  can  be  more  low  and  nau- 
seous." Mr.  Granger  observes,  that  L'Estrange  was  one  of  the  great  corrupters 
of  our  language,  by  excluding  vowels  and  other  letters  commonly  pronounced,  and 
introducing  "  pert  and  affected  phrases."  He  was  licenser  of  the  press  to  Charles 
and  James  IL,  and  died  11th  of  December,  1704,  ajtat.  eighty-eight.  Queen  Mary, 
we  are  told,  made  this  anagram  on  his  name  : 

Roger  L'Estrange, 
"  Lying  Strange  Roger." 
British  Biography,  vol.  ^i,  p.  ?>\1 .     Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  4.  p.  /O. — 
Ed. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  252.     Rapin. 
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tories  of  this  reign  :  for  these  exploits  he  was  maintained  by  the 
court,  and  knighted  :  and  yet  when  the  tide  turned  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  he  forgot  his  raillery  against  the  principles  of  the 
Nonconformists,  and  wrote  as  Jealously  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
on  the  foot  of  the  dispensing  power,  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 
But  in  answer  to  the  invectives  of  this  venal  tribe,  a  pamphlet 
was  published  with  the  approbation  of  several  ministers,  entitled, 
The  Principles  and  Practices  of  several  Nonconformists,  shewing 
that  their  religion  is  no  other  than  w^hat  is  professed  in  the  church 
of  England.  The  authors  declare*,  that  they  heartily  own  the 
Protestant  reformation  in  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England — that  they  are  Mailing  to  embrace  bishop 
Usher's  model  of  church-government,  which  king  Charles  I. 
admitted—  they  hold  it  unlawful,  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  for  subjects  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  his 
office,  authority,  or  person,  or  those  legally  commissioned  and 
authorized  by  him  ;  nor  will  they  endeavour  any  alteration  in 
church  or  state  by  any  other  means  than  by  prayer  to  God,  and 
by  petitioning  their  superiors — they  acknowledge  the  king's 
supremacy  over  all  persons,  &c.  within  his  dominions — they 
declare  that  their  doctrine  tends  to  no  unquietness  or  confusion, 
any  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.  And  they 
think  it  not  fair  dealing  in  their  adversaries,  to  repeat  and  aggra- 
vate all  intemperate  passages  vented  in  the  late  times,  when 
impetuous  actings  hurried  men  into  extremities  ;  and  they  appre- 
hend it  would  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  conforming  clergy, 
if  collections  should  be  published  of  all  their  imprudences  and 
weaknesses,  as  has  been  done  on  the  other  side — they  abhor 
seditious  conventicles,  and  affirm,  that  insurrections  were  never 
contrived  in  their  meetings,  nor  in  any  whereof  they  are  con- 
scious. Experience,  say  they,  hath  witnessed  our  j)eaceableness, 
and  that  disloyalty  or  sedition  is  not  to  be  found  among  us,  by 
the  most  inquisitive  of  our  adversaries.  They  desire  the  church 
of  England  to  take  notice,  that  they  have  no  mind  to  promote 
Popish  designs ;  that  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  that  Papists 
make  of  the  divisions  of  Protestants— that  the  invectives  thrown 
out  against  them  are  made  up  only  of  big  and  swelling  words, 
or  of  the  indiscretions  of  the  few,  with  which  they  are  not  charge- 
able— they  do  not  pretend  to  be  courtiers  or  philosophers,  but 
they  teach  their  people  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king ;  to  love 
the  brotherhood,  to  bridle  their  tongues,  to  be  meek  and  lowly, 
and  do  their  own  work  with  quietness -j-. 

*  To  discredit  Mr.  Corbet's  piece,  Dr.  Grey  refers  to  Anthony  Wood's  character 
of  him,  as  a  preacher  of  sedition,  and  a  vilifier  of  the  king  and  his  party.  But  with 
such  writers  every  sentiment  tliat  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  passive  obedience 
is  seditious.     Besides,  Mr.  Corbet's  vindication  turned  on  notorious  facts. — Ed. 

t  On  the  15th  of  January,  167.5 — fi,  died  Dorothy  the  wife  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age  ;  who,  it  is  thought,  never  saw  her  husband 
after  he  retired  into  France.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Majoi",  esq.  of 
Hursly  in  Hampshire,  where  she  was  married  on  the  1st  of  May  16VJ.     The  cha- 
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Though  the  persecution  continued  very  fierce,  the  Noncon- 
formists ventured  to  assemble  in  private,  and  several  pamphlets 
were  published  about  this  time  [1676]  in  their  defence ;  as, 
"  The  peaceable  design ;  or,  an  account  of  the  Nonconformist 
meetings :"  by  some  London  ministers  :  designed,  says  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  to  be  presented  to  parliament.  "  Reasons  which  pre- 
vailed with  the  dissenters  in  Bristol  to  continue  their  meetings, 
however  prosecuted  or  disturbed" — ''  Separation  no  schism" — 
"  A  rebuke  to  informers  ;  with  a  plea  for  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  called  Nonconformists,  and  their  meetings;  with  advice  to 
those  to  whom  the  informers  apply  for  assistance  in  their  under- 
taking." 

Informers  were  now  become  the  terror  of  the  Nonconformists, 
and  the  reproach  of  a  civilized  nation  *.  They  went  about  in  dis- 
guise, and,  like  wandering  strollers,  lived  upon  the  plunder  of 
industrious  families.  They  are  a  select  company  (says  the  Con- 
formists' Plea  for  the  Nonconformists)  whom  the  long-suffering  of 
God  permits  for  a  time ;  they  are  of  no  good  reputation ;  they  do 
not  so  much  as  know  the  names  or  persons  in  the  country  whom 
they  molest,  but  go  by  report  of  their  under-servants  and  accom- 
plices. They  come  from  two  or  three  counties  oif,  to  set  up  this 
new  trade  ;  whether  they  are  Papists  or  nominal  Protestants,  who 
can  tell  ?  They  never  go  to  their  parish-churches,  nor  any  other, 
but  lie  in  wait  and  ambush  for  their  prey  ;  their  estate  is  in- 
visible, their  country  unknown  to  many,  and  their  morals  are  as 
bad  as  the  very  dregs  of  the  age  :  these  are  the  men  who  direct 
and  rule  many  of  the  magistrates;  who  live  upon  the  spoil  of 
better  Christians  and  subjects  than  themselves,  and  go  away  with 
honest  men's  goods  honestly  gotten -j-. — They  are  generally  poor, 
says  another  writer,  as  are  many  of  the  justices,  so  that  they 
shared  the  booty  belonging  to  the  king  as  well  as  the  poor  among 
themselves:  by  which  means  the  king  and  the  poor  got  but 
little  t- 

Their  practice  w^as  to  insinuate  themselves  into  an  acquaintance 
with  some  under-servants,  or  lodgers  in  a  Nonconformist's  family, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  in  order  to  discover  the  place  of  their 
meeting.  They  walked  the  streets  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  observe 
which  way  any  suspected  persons  went.  They  frequently  sat 
down  in  coffee-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  to  listen  to 
conversation.  They  could  turn  themselves  into  any  shape,  and 
counterfeit  any  principles,  to  obtain  their  ends.     When  they  had 

racter  given  of  her  is,  "  that  she  was  a  prudent,  godly,  practical  Christian."  So 
far,  it  is  observed,  this  lady  has  been  happy  that,  amongst  the  illiberal  things  that 
have  been  levelled  against  the  protectoral  house  of  Cromwell,  her  character  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  scandal  has  left  untouched."  Biographia  Britan.,  second 
edition,  vol.  4.  p.  538. 

*   Conform.  Plea,  part  3.  p.  8—10.  t  Sewel,  p.  493. 

X  Dr.  Grey  is  angry  with  Mr.  Neal  for  not  quoting  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph from  Sewel  :  in  which  that  writer  owns  that  some  honest  justices  discouraged 
the  practices  of  the  informers,  and  availed  themselves  of  any  defect  or  failure  in 
their  evidence,  to  clear  those  against  whom  they  informed. — Ed. 
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discovered  a  conventicle,  they  immediately  got  a  warrant  from 
some  who  were  called  confiding  justices,  to  break  open  the  house. 
If  the  minister  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  or  prayer,  they 
commanded  him  in  the  king's  name  to  come  down  from  his  pul- 
pit ;  and  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey,  a  file  of  musketeers  was 
usually  sent  up  to  pull  him  down  by  force,  and  to  take  him  into 
custody;  the  congregation  was  broke  up,  and  the  people  guarded 
along  the  street  to  a  magistrate,  and  from  him  to  a  prison,  unless 
they  immediately  paid  their  fines:  the  goods  of  the  house  were 
rifled,  and  frequently  carried  off",  as  a  security  for  the  large  fine 
set  upon  it. 

This  was  a  new  way  of  raising  contributions,  but  it  seldom  or 
never  prospered ;  that  which  was  ill  gotten  was  as'  ill  spent,  upon 
lewd  women,  or  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  in  gaming,  or  some 
kind  of  debauchery.  An  informer  was  but  one  degree  above  a 
beggar ;  there  was  a  remarkable  blast  of  Providence  upon  their 
persons  and  substance :  most  of  them  died  in  poverty  and  extreme 
misery ;  and  as  they  lived  in  disgrace,  they  seemed  to  die  by  a 
remarkable  hand  of  God.  Stroud  and  Marshal,  with  all  their 
plunder,  could  not  keep  out  of  prison :  and  when  Keting,  another 
informer,  was  confined  for  debt,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Baxter  to  en- 
deavour his  deliverance,  confessing  he  believed  God  had  sent  that 
calamity  upon  him,  for  giving  him  so  much  trouble.  Another 
died  in  the  Compter  for  debt ;  and  great  numbers  by  their  vices 
came  to  miserable  and  untimely  ends. 

But  as  some  died  off  others  succeeded,  who  by  the  instigation 
of  the  court  disturbed  all  the  meetings  they  could  find.  The  king 
commanded  the  judges  and  justices  of  London  to  put  the  penal 
laws  in  strict  execution  ;  and  sir  Jos.  Sheldon,  lord-mayor,  and 
kinsman  to  the  archbishop,  did  not  fail  to  do  his  part.  Sir  Tho. 
Davies  issued  a  warrant  to  distrain  on  Mr.  Baxter  for  501.  on  ac- 
count of  his  lecture  in  New-street;  and  when  he  had  built  a  little 
chapel  in  Oxenden-street,  the  doors  were  shut  up  after  he  had 
preached  in  it  once.  In  April  this  year  [1676]  he  was  disturbed 
by  a  company  of  constables  and  officers,  as  he  was  preaching  in 
Swallow-street,  who  beat  drums  under  the  windows,  to  interrupt 
the  service,  because  they  had  not  a  warrant  to  break  open  the 
house. 

The  court-bishops,  as  has  been  observed  more  than  once,  pushed 
on  the  informers  to  do  all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  "  The  prelates  will  not  suff"er  them  to  be  quiet  in  their 
families*  (says  a  considerable  writer  of  these  times,)  though  they 
have  given  large  and  ample  testimonies,  that  they  are  vyillmg-  to 

live  quietly  by  their  church  neighbours "      The  dissenting 

Protestants  have  been  reputed  the  only  enemies  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore  only  persecuted,  says  a  noble  writer,  while  the 
Papists  remain  undisturbed,  being  by  the  court  thought  loyal,  and 


*  State  Tracts,  vol.  2.  p.  54,  55  ;  vol.  3.  p.  42,  &c. 
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by  our  great  bishops  not  dangerous.  Mr.  Locke,  bishop  Burnet, 
and  others,  have  set  a  mark  upon  the  names  of  archbishop  Shel- 
don, bishop  Morley,  Gunning,  Henchman,  Ward,  &c.  which  will 
not  be  easily  erased ;  but  I  mention  no  more,  because  there  were 
others  of  a  better  spirit,  who  resided  in  their  diocesses,  and  had 
no  concern  with  the  court. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  born  in  Southampton  1599,  and  educated  in  Merton- 
coUege,  Oxford  ;  he  was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  age, 
though  he  had  some  hoarseness  in  his  voice*.  In  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars  he  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and  was  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines.  In  the  year  1646,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  preachers  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  a 
visitor.  Upon  the  reform  of  the  university,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Christ-church,  and  vice-chancellor.  After  the  king's  death,  he 
lost  his  deanery  for  refusing  the  engagement,  but  complied  with 
all  the  other  changes  till  the  king's  restoration,  when  he  appeared 
with  the  Presbyterians,  but  was  prevailed  with  to  accept  a  bishop- 
rick  on  the  terms  of  the  king's  declaration,  which  never  took 
place.  He  was  a  person  of  singular  affability,  meekness,  and 
humility,  and  a  frequent  preacherf.  He  was  a  constant  resident 
in  his  diocess,  and  a  good  old  Puritan,  who  never  concerned  him- 
self with  the  politics  of  the  court.  He  died  at  Norwich  January 
16,  1676,  setatis  seventy-six. 

[On  May  the  22nd,  1676,  died,  aged  seventy-three,  the  pious 
and  learned  Mr.  John  Tombes,  B.D.  ejected  from  the  living  of 
Leominster  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  born  in  1603  at  Bewdley 
in  Worcestershire.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  having  made  a  good 
proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  William 
Pemble,  upon  whose  decease  he  was  chosen,  though  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  such  was  the  reputation  of  his  parts  and  learn- 
ing, to  succeed  him  in  the  catechetical  lecture  in  that  hall.  He 
held  this  lecture  about  seven  years,  and  then  removed  first  to 
Worcester,  and  then  to  Leominster ;  in  both  places  he  had  the 
name  of  a  very  popular  preacher ;  and  of  the  latter  living  he  was, 
soon  after,  possessed;  and  as  the  emolument  of  it  was  small,  lord 
viscount  Scudamore,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Tombes,  made  an  ad- 
dition to  it.  In  1641  he  was,  through  the  spirit  of  the  church- 
party,  obliged  to  leave  this  town,  and  fled  to  Bristol,  where  general 
Fiennes  gave  him  the  living  of  All-Saints.  The  city  being  taken 
by  the  king's  party,  his  wife  and  children  being  plundered,  and  a 
special  warrant  being  out  to  apprehend  him,  he  escaped  with 

•  Wood's  Atlien.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  420. 

t  "  He  was  universally  allowed  (says  Mr.  Granger)  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts,  and  discovers  ia  liis  writings  a  richness  of  fancy  as  well  as  a  solidity  of  judg- 
ment." lie  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel  belonging  to  his  palace,  which  he  built 
at  his  own  expense.     History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  211. 
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difficulty,  and  got  to  London  with  liis  family,  September  22, 
1643.  Here  lie  was  some  time  minister  of  Fencimreh,  till  his  sti- 
pend was  taken  away  for  not  practising  the  baptism  of  infants. 
He  was  then  chosen  preacher  to  the  honourable  societies  at  the 
Temple,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  touch  on  the  controversy 
about  it  in  the  pulpit.  Here  he  continued  four  years,  and  was 
then  dismissed  for  having  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  He 
was,  after  this,  chosen  minister  in  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
had  also  the  parsonage  of  Ross  given  him,  but  he  gave  up  his 
interest  in  the  latter,  to  accept  the  mastership  of  the' hospital  at 
Ledbury.  When  the  afi'ections  of  the  people  at  Bewdley  were 
alienated  from  him,  on  account  of  his  sentiments  on  baptism,  he 
was  restored  to  his  living  at  Leominster.  In  1 653,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  trier  for  candidates  for  the  ministry.  After  the  Resto- 
ration he  quitted  his  places,  and  laid  down  the  ministry,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Salisbury  ;  from  whence  he  had  not  long  before  mar- 
ried a  rich  widow,  and  conformed  to  the  church  as  a  lay-commu- 
nicant. He  was  held  in  great  respect  by  lord-chancellor  Hyde, 
bishop  Sanderson,  bishop  Barlow,  and  Dr.  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whom,  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  he  often  visited. 
Mr.  Wood  says,  "  that  there  were  few  better  disputants  in  his 
age  than  he  was."  Mr.  Wall  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  the 
best  parts  in  our  nation,  and  perhaps  in  any."  Dr.  Calamy  re- 
presents him  as  one,  "  whom  all  the  world  must  own  to  have  been 
a  very  considerable  man  and  an  excellent  scholar."  And  it  per- 
petuates his  memory  with  honour,  that  the  lords,  in  their  confer- 
ence with  the  commons,  in  1702,  on  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity,  supported  their  argument,  that  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment in  church  did  not  necessarily  import  an  entire  conformity, 
by  an  appeal  to  his  example :  "  There  was  a  very  learned  and 
famous  man  (they  said),  that  lived  at  Salisbury,  Mr.  Tombes,  who 
was  a  very  zealous  conformist  in  all  points  but  in  one,  infant  bap- 
tism." Mr.  Tombes  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  day,  who  attempted 
a  reformation  in  the  church,  and  to  remove  all  human  inventions 
in  the  worship  of  God:  with  this  view  he  preached^a  sermon,  which 
he  was  commanded  by  the  house  of  commons  to  print.  So  early 
as  the  year  1627,  being  led  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  baptism,  he  was  brought  into  doubts  concernino-  the 
authority  for  that  of  infants,  which  for  some  years  he  continued  to 
practise  only  on  the  ground  of  the  apostle's  words,  1  Cor.  vii.  14, 
But  the  answer  he  received  to  that  argument  from  an  ingenious 
Baptist  at  Bristol  put  him  to  stand  as  to  that  text.  Wlien  he  was 
in  London,  he  consulted  some  of  the  learned  ministers  there  on 
the  question,  and  at  a  particular  conference  debated  the  matters 
with  them ;  but  it  broke  up  without  obviating  his  objections.  He 
afterward  laid  his  reasons  for  doubting  the  lawfulness  of  the  com- 
mon practice  in  Latin  before  the  Westminster  assembly :  after 
waiting  many  months,  though  he  had  been  informed  that  a  com- 
mittee was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  point,  he  could  obtain 
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no  answer,  nor  hear  that  it  was  so  much  as  admitted  to  a  debate; 
but  his  papers  were  tossed  up  and  down  from  one  to  another  to 
expose  him.  On  being  dismissed  from  the  Temple,  he  printed 
his  Apology ;  of  which  Mr.  Batchiler  says,  "  Having  perused 
this  mild  Apology,  I  conceive  that  the  ingenuity,  learning,  and 
piety,  therein  contained,  deserve  the  press."  He  repeatedly  took 
up  his  pen  in  this  controversy,  of  which  he  was  judged  to  be  a 
perfect  master,  and  he  was  often  drawn  into  public  disputations 
on  it,  particularly  with  Mr.  Baxter,  at  Bewdley.  "  The  victory, 
as  usual  (says  Mr.  Nelson),  was  claimed  on  both  sides  :  but  some 
of  the  learned,  who  were  far  from  approving  his  cause,  yielded  the 
advantage  both  of  learning  and  argument  to  Mr.  Tombes*.  He 
wrote  more  books  on  the  subject  than  any  one  man  in  England; 
and,  continuing  minister  of  the  parish  of  Bewdley,  he  gathered  a 
separate  church  of  those  of  his  own  persuasion  ;  which,  though 
not  large,  consisted  of  some  members  distinguished  for  their  piety 
and  solid  judgment ;  and  three,  who  were  afterward  eminent  mi- 
nisters of  that  persuasion,  were  trained  up  in  it,  viz.  Mr.  Richard 
Adams,  Mr.  John  Eccles,  and  captain  Boylston.  It  continued 
till  about  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration.  Crosby's  History  of 
the  Baptists,  voL  1.  p.  278 — 293.  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Me- 
morial, vol.  2.  p.  33—37;  and  Nelson's  Life  of  Bishop  Bull, 
p.  249— 253.— Ed.] 

The  murmurs  of  the  people  against  the  government,  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  When  the  parliament  met,  they  ad- 
dressed the  king  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and 
other  confederates,  for  preserving  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  the 
only  means  to  save  Great  Britain  from  Popery  and  slavery  f. 
But  his  majesty  declared,  he  would  not  suffer  his  prerogative  of 
making  war  and  peace  to  be  invaded,  nor  be  prescribed  to  as  to 
his  alliances.  However,  he  consented  to  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  and  then  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  middle  of 
July,  by  which  time  the  French  had  almost  completed  their  con- 
quests of  the  Spanish  Flanders.  The  chief  thing  the  parliament 
could  obtain,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Popish  act  de  hceretico  com- 
hu7'endo\. 

*  Nelson's  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  251. 

t  Notwithstanding  this  alarm,  on  a  calculation  that  was  made,  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  Nonconformists  of  all  sorts,  and  Papists  included,  were  found  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  one  to  twenty;  "  which 
was  a  number  (says  bishop  Sherlock)  too  small  to  hurt  the  constitution."  His 
Test  Act  vindicated,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Calamy  :  Own  Life,  p.  63.  MS. — Ed. 

X  This  writ  was  taken  away,  on  the  principle  of  the  wisdom  of  prevention,  under 
the  apprehension  of  Popery,  "  to  preclude  the  risk  of  being  burnt  themselves,  not 
to  exempt  others  from  the  possibility  of  being  burnt."  The  conduct  of  administra- 
tion, in  this  instance,  "  was  the  effect  of  fear,  not  of  general  and  enlarged  princi- 
ples."    Hobhouse's  Treatise  on  Heresy,  p.  29,  note. 

Another  modern  writer  observes,  that  "  though  the  state,  in  this  instance, 
shewed  some  moderation,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  has  any  altera- 
tion been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  church."  It  still  assumes  exclusively  to 
itself  all  truth,  and  may  persecute  some  sectaries  as  heretics,  anJ  punish  them  by 
"  excommunication,  degradation,  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures,  not  extending 
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But  when  the  campaign  was  over,  his  majesty  did  one  of  the  most 
popular  actions  of  his  reign,  which  was  marrying  the  princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  king  imagined  he  could  oblige  the  Dutch,  by  this 
family  alliance,  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the 
French ;  but  when  the  prince  declared  roundly  that  he  would  not 
sacrifice  his  honour,  nor  the  liberties  of  Europe  for  a  wife,  his 
majesty  said  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  gave  him  the  princess 
without  any  conditions,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  true  friends  of 
their  country,  who  had  now  a  Protestant  heir  to  the  crown  in 
view,  though  at  some  distance.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized 
November  4,  1677,  and  the  royal  pair  soon  after  embarked  pri- 
vately for  Holland. 

This  year  died  archbishop  Sheldon,  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Nonconformists,  a  man  of  persecuting  principles 
and  a  tool  of  the  prerogative,  who  made  a  jest  of  religion,  any 
farther  than  it  was  a  political  engine  of  state  *.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Soncroft,  vidio  was  deprived  for  jacobitism  at  the  Revolu- 
tion f .  Dr.  Compton  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Henchman,  a  man  of  weak  but  arbitrary  principles, 

to  death."  It  is  not  clear,  that  ecclesiastical  judges  may  not,  even  now,  doom  them 
to  the  flames,  though  the  civil  power  will  not  execute  the  sentence.  High.church 
Politics,  p.  64 — Ed. 

*  "  I  scarce  believe  (says  Dr.  Grey),  that  the  moderate,  the  impartial,  the 
peaceable  Mr.  Neal,  could  write  down  so  many  untruths,  in  one  paragraph,  without 
blushing."  The  doctor  expresses  himself  in  another  place,  vol.  2.  p.  320,  displeased 
with  Mr.  Neal  for  saying,  that  Dr.  Sheldon  "  never  gave  any  great  specimens  of  his 
piety  or  learning  to  the  world,"  vol.  3.  p.  388.  In  reply  to  this  he  quotes  bishop 
Burnet,  who  allows  that  Sheldon  "  was  esteemed  a  learned  man  before  the  wars." 
Here  the  doctor  refers  to  bishop  Kennet,  who  says  that  Sheldon  "  withdrew  from 
all  state-affairs  some  years  before  his  death ;  and  to  Echard,  who  extols  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  as  well  as  his  munificent  benefactions,  which  we  have  specified,  vol. 
3.  p.  388,  note.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  had  been  his  chaplain,  says,  "  he  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  piety;  but  though  he  was  very  assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he  did 
not  set  so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so  much  worship  as 
the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  chief  point  of  religion  in  the  practice  of  a  good 
life."  Mr.  Granger  represents  him  as  "  meriting,  by  his  benevolent  heart,  public 
spirit,  prudent  conduct,  and  exemplary  piety,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous 
station  in  the  church."  These  characters  of  his  grace  appear  to  contradict  Mr. 
Neal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  bishop  Burnet,  who 
says,  "  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all,  and  spoke  of 
it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government,  and  a  matter  of  policy  :"  and  the 
facts  adduced  above,  shew  his  intolerant  spirit.  But  all  agree  in  describing  him  as 
a  man  whose  generous  and  munificent  deeds  displayed  a  benevolent  and  liberal 
mind,  and  whose  pleasantness  and  affability  of  manner  were  truly  ingratiating. 
"  His  conversation  (as  Dr.  Parker  draws  his  character)  was  easy  ;  he  never  sent 
any  man  away  discontented  ;  among  his  domestics  he  was  both  pleasant  and  grave, 
and  governed  his  family  with  authority  and  courtesy."  His  advice  to  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  order  of  their  parents,  daily  resorted  to  him, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  always  this  :  "  Let  it  be  your  principal  care  to 
become  honest  men,  and  afterward  be  as  devout  and  religious  as  you  will.  No  piety 
will  be  of  any  advantage  to  yourselves  or  any  bodyelse,  unless  you  are  honest  and 
moral  men."  Granger,  vol.  3.  p.  230.  British  Biography,  vol.  .5.  p.  25,  26,  note  ; 
and  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  257.— Ed. 

f  "The  bare  mention  of  this  is  sufficient  to  expose  Mr.  Neal's  sneer  upon  one 
of  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  most  conscientious  prelates."  Dr.  Grey,  vol.  3. 
p.  376 Ed. 
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till  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  a  sufferer  *,  Many  of  t!ie  bishops 
waited  on  the  king  this  summer,  for  his  commaiids  to  put  tiie 
penal  laws  into  execution,  which  they  did  with  so  much  dilig-ence 
that  Mr.  Baxter  says  he  was  so  weary  of  keeping  his  doors  shut 
against  persons  who  came  to  distrain  his  goods  for  preaching,  that 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  house,  to  sell  his  goods,  and  part  with 
his  very  booksf.  About  twelve  years,  says  he,  I  have  been 
driven  one  hundred  miles  from  them,  and  when  I  had  paid  dear 
for  the  carriage,  after  two  or  three  years  I  was  forced  to  sell 
them.  This  was  the  case  of  many  others,  who,  being  separated 
from  their  families  and  friends,  and  having  no  way  of  subsistence, 
were  forced  to  sell  their  books  and  household  furniture,  to  keep 
them  from  starving.^ 

This  year  [1677]  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tho.  Manton,  ejected  from 
Covent-garden  :  he  was  born  in  Somersetshire  1620,  educated  at 
Tiverton -school,  and  from  thence  ))laced  at  Wad  ham-college, 
Oxon.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Hall,  bishop  of  Exeter,  when 
he  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age :  his  first  settlement 
was  at  Stoke -Newington,  near  London,  where  he  continued  seven 
years,  being  generally  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
learned  expositor  of  Scripture.  Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of 
Mr.  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Covent- 
garden  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  preached  to  a  numerous 
congregation.  The  doctor  was  appointed  one  of  the  protector's 
chaplains,  and  one  of  the  triers  of  persons'*  qualifications  for  the 
ministry ;  which  service  he  constantly  attended.  In  the  year 
1660,  he  was  very  forward,  in  concert  with  the  Presbyterian  irii- 
nisters,  to  accomplish  the  king's  restoration,  and  was  one  of  tiie 
commissioners  at  the  Savoy  conference ;  he  was  then  created 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  offered  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  but  de- 
clined it.  After  he  was  turned  out  of  his  living  in  1662,  he  held 
a  private  meeting  in  his  own  house,  but  was  imprisoned,  and  met 
with  several  disturbances  in  his  ministerial  work.  He  was  con- 
sulted in  all  the  treaties  for  a  comprehension  with  the  established 
church,  and  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  earl 
of  Manchester,  and  other  noble  persons.  At  length,  finding  his 
constitution  breaking,  he  resigned  himself  to  God's  wise  disposal, 

*  Dr.  Grey  affects  to  doubt,  whether  Mr.  Neal  designed  this  character  for  bishop 
Heachmaa  or  bisliop  Compton  ;  though  Henchman  is  the  immediate  antecedent 
whose  character  more  properly  follows  the  mention  of  his  death.  The  doctor 
appeals  from  Mr.  Neal  to  Mr.  Echard,  who  commends  bishop  Henchman's  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  his  admirable  management  of  the  king's  escape  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  Mr.  Neal,  in  speaking  of  his  arbitrary  principles,  till  he  was 
pinched,  undoubtedly  refers  to  his  conduct,  when  the  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  was  published.  On  this  occasion  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  strictly 
enjoined  his  clergy  to  preach  against  Popery,  though  it  offended  the  king.  This 
prelate  was  lord-almoner,  and  he  was  the  editor  of  Gentleman's  Calling,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man."  Granger,  vol.  3. 
p.  233.  Bishop  Compton's  character  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
history Ed. 

t  Baxter,  part  3.  p.  171,  172. 
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and  being  seized  with  a  kind  of  lethargy,  he  died  October  18, 
1677,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Stoke-Newington.  Dr.  Bates,  in  his 
funeral  sermon,  says,  he  was  a  divine  of  a  rich  fancy,  a  strong 
memory,  and  happy  elocution,  improved  by  diligent  study. 
He  was  an  excellent  Christian,  a  fervent  preacher,  and  every 
way  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  God*.  His  practical  works 
were  published  in  five  volumes  in  folio,  at  several  times  after 
his  death,  and  are  in  great  esteem  among  the  dissenters  to  this 
dayf. 

About  the  same  time  died  Mr.  John  Rowe,  M.A.,  born  in  the 
year  1626,  and  educated  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  but  trans- 
lated to  Oxford  about  the  time  of  the  visitation  in  the  year  1648. 
Here  he  was  admitted  M.A.  and  fellow  of  Corpus-Christi-coUege. 
He  was  first  lecturer  at  ^Vitney,  in  Oxfordshire;  afterward 
preacher  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  ejecting  ignorant  and  insufiicient  ministers  in  that  county. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Strong,  in  the  year  1654,  he  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  abbey-church  of  Westminster;  at 
which  place,  as  in  all  others,  his  sermons  were  very  much  attended 
to  by  persons  of  all  persuasions:];.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1659, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  approvers  of  ministers  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  but  on  the  king's  restoration  he  gave  way  to  the  change 
of  the  times,  and  was  silenced  with  his  brethren  by  the  act  of 
uniformity.  He  was  a  divine  of  great  gravity  and  piety  ;  his 
sermons  were  judicious  and  well  studied,  fit  for  the  audience  of 
men  of  the  best  quality  in  those  times.  After  the  Bartholomew 
act,  he  continued  with  his  people,  and  preached  to  them  in  Bar- 
tholomew-close, and  elsewhere,  as  the  times  would  permit,  till 
his  death,  which  happened  October  12,  1677,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.     He  lies  buried  in  Bunhill-fields,  under  an  altar 


*   Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  42;  and  Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  138. 

f  Dr.  MaDton  was  also  in  great  estimation  for  his  activity  and  address  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  was  generally  in  the  chair  in  meetings  of  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  the  city.  Dr.  Grey  questions  the  truth  of  Mr.  Neal's  asser- 
tion, that  he  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  especially  as  he  gives  no 
authority  for  it.  "  Bishop  Hall  (he  says)  was  too  canonical  a  man  to  admit  any 
person  into  deacon's  orders  at  that  age."  If  the  fact  be  mis-stated,  he  must  be 
destitute  of  all  candour  who  can  impute  this  to  a  wilful  falsification.  Archbishop 
Usher  used  to  call  Dr.  Manton  a  voluminous  preacher,  meaning,  that  he  had  the 
art  of  reducing  the  substance  of  volumes  of  divinity  into  a  narrow  compass.  But 
it  was  true,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  was  voluminous  as  an  author  :  for  his  sermons 
run  into  several  folios,  one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  sermons  on 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm.  The  task  of  reading  these,  when  he  was 
a  youth,  to  his  aunt,  had  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swift,  he  writes,  "  My  ne.vt  shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's 
sermons,  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high  churchman, 
that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him  more."  Granger's  History,  vol.  3. 
p.  304,  note.— Ed. 

X  Mr.  Rowe  was  a  good  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  fathers  ;  and  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  that  he  began  very  young  to  keep  a  diary  in  that  language  ; 
which  he  continued  till  his  death  :  but  he  burnt  most  of  it  in  his  last  illness. 
Palmer. — Ed. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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monument  of  a  brick  foundation*.  The  words  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  last  sermon  were  these  :  "  We  should  not  desire  to 
continue  longer  in  this  world  than  to  glorify  God,  to  finish  our 
work,  and  to  be  ready  to  say,  Farewell,  time  ;  welcome,  blessed 
eternity  ;  even  so;  come,  Lord  Jesus  !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 


FROM  THE  POPISH  PLOT  TO  THE   DEATH  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 
IN  THE  YEAR  1684—5. 

1678. 

The  king  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dutch,  became 
mediator  between  the  French  and  the  confederates,  at  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen;  where  the  former  managed  the  English 
court  so  dexterously,  that  the  emperor  and  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  buy  their  peace,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  part  of 
Flanders. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  king's  reign,  we  meet  with 
little  else  but  domestic  quarrels  between  the  king  and  his  par- 
liament; sham  plots,  and  furious  sallies  of  rage  and  revenge, 
between  the  court  and  country  parties.  The  Nonconformists 
were  very  great  sufferers  by  these  contests ;  the  penal  laws  being 
in  full  force,  and  the  execution  of  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
avowed  enemies. 

No  sooner  was  the  nation  at  peace  abroad,  but  a  formidable 
plot  broke  out  at  home,  to  take  away  the  king's  life,  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  to  introduce  Popery,  and  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant religion  root  and  branch.  It  was  called  the  Popish  plot, 
from  the  nature  of  the  design,  and  the  quality  of  the  conspirators, 
who  were  no  less  than  pope  Innocent  XL,  cardinal  Howard  his 
legate,  and  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  and  at  Rome  f . 
When  the  king  was  taken  off,  the  duke  of  York  was  to  receive 
the  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  pope,  and  hold  it  in  fee.  If  there 
happened  any  disturbance,  the  city  of  London  was  to  be  fired, 
and  the  infamy  of  the  whole  affair  to  be  laid  upon  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  fanatics,  in  hopes  that  the  churchmen,  in  the  heat  of 
their  fury  would  cut  them  in  pieces,  which  would  make  way  for 
the  more  easy  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Thus  an 
insurrection,  and  perhaps  a  second  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
was  intended;  for  this  purpose  they  had  great  numbers  of  Popish 
officers  in  pay,  and  some  thousands  of  men  secretly  listed  to 
appear  as  occasion  required;  as  was.  deposed  by  the  oaths  of 
Bedloe,  Tongue,  Dr.  Gates,  and  others. 

*   Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  39.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  142. 
t  Echard,  p.  934. 
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The  discovery  of  this  plot  spread  a  prodigious  alarm  over  the 
nation,  and  awakened  the  fears  of  those  who  had  been  lulled 
into  a  fatal  security.  The  king's  life  was  the  more  valuable,  as 
the  Popish  successor  was  willing  to  run  all  risks  for  the  in- 
troducing of  his  religion.  The  murder  of  sir  Edmundbury  God- 
frey* at  this  juncture,  a  zealous  and  active  Protestant  justice  of 
peace,  increased  men's  suspicions  of  a  plot,  and  the  depositions 
upon  oath  of  the  above-mentioned  witnesses,  seemed  to  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt;  for  upon  their  impeachment,  sir  G.  Wakeman 
the  queen's  physician,  Mr.  Ed.  Coleman  the  duke  of  York's  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Richard  Langhorne,  and  eight  other  Romish  priests 
and  Jesuits,  were  apprehended  and  secured.  When  the  parlia- 
ment met,  they  voted  that  there  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  Popish  recusants  against  the  life  of 
the  king  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Five  Popish  loi'ds  were 
ordered  into  custody,  viz.  lord  Stafford,  Powis,  Arundel,  Petre, 
and  Bellasys.  A  proclamation  was  issued  against  Papists;  and 
the  king  was  addressed  to  remove  the  duke  of  York  from  his 
person  and  councils. 

Though  the  king  gave  himself  no  credit  to  the  plot,  yet  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  people's  zeal,  he  con- 
sented to  the  execution  of  the  law  upon  several  of  the  condemned 
criminals:  Mr.  Colem.an,  and  five  of  the  Jesuits,  were  executed 
at  Tyburn,  who  protested  their  innocence  to  the  last;  and  a  year 

*  The  death  of  this  gentleman,  an  able  magistrate  and  of  a  fair  character,  was 
deemed  a  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  plot,  than  the  oath  of  Oates. 
The  foolish  circumstance  of  his  name  being  anagramatized  to  "  I  find  murdered  by 
rogues,"  helped  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  being  murdered  by  Papists.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  most  solemn  pomp.  Seventy-two  clergymen  pre- 
ceded the  corpse,  which  was  followed  by  a  thousand  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
of  eminence  and  rank.     Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  400.  8vo. 

This  shews  the  interest  which  the  public  took  in  this  event.  So  great  was  the 
alarm  this  plot  raised,  that  posts  and  chains  were  put  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  trained-bands  drawn  out  night  after  night,  well- 
armed,  and  watching  with  as  much  care  as  if  a  great  insurrection  were  expected 
before  the  morning.  The  general  topics  of  conversation  were  designed  massacres, 
to  be  perpetrated  by  assassins  ready  for  the  purposg,  and  by  recruits  from  abroad. 
A  sudden  darkness  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  murder  of  sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  so  that  the  ministers  could  not  read  their  notes  in  the 
pulpit  without  candles,  was  looked  upon  as  awfully  ominous.  The  minds  of  people 
were  kept  in  agitation  and  terror  by  dismal  stories  and  frequent  executions. 
Young  and  old  quaked  with  fear.  Not  a  house  was  unprovided  with  arms.  No 
one  went  to  rest  at  night  withovit  the  apprehension  of  some  tragical  event  to  hap- 
pen before  the  morning.  This  state  of  alarm  and  terror  lasted  not  for  a  few  weeks 
only,  but  months.  The  pageantry  of  mock-processions,  employed  on  this  occasion, 
heightened  the  aversion  to  Popery,  and  inflamed  resentment  against  the  conspira- 
tors. In  one  of  these,  amidst  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  filled  the  air  with 
their  acclamations,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  show,  there  were  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  through  the  principal  streets,  the  effigies  of  the  pope  and  the 
representative  of  the  devil  behind  him,  whispering  in  his  ear  and  caressing  him 
(though  he  afterward  deserted  him,  before  he  was  committed  to  the  flames),  toge- 
ther v.'ith  the  likeness  of  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  carried  before 
him  by  a  man  on  horseback,  to  remind  the  people  of  his  execrable  murder.  A 
great  number  of  dignitaries  in  their  copes,  with  crosses  of  monks,  friars,  Jesuits, 
and  Popish  bishops  with  their  mitres,  trinkets,  and  appurtenances,  formed  the  rest 
of  the  procession.     Dr.  Calamy's  own  Life,  MSS.  p.  67,  (!8. — Ed. 

p  2 
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or  two  forward  lord  Stafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  But 
the  court  party  turned  the  plot  into  ridicule;  the  king  told  lord 
Halifax,  "  that  it  was  not  probable  that  the  Papists  should  con- 
spire to  kill  him,  for  have  I  not  been  kind  enough  to  them?" 
says  his  majesty.  "  Yes  (says  his  lordship),  you  have  been  too 
kind  indeed  to  them  ;  but  they  know  you  will  only  trot,  and  they 
want  a  prince  that  will  gallop."  The  court  employed  their  tool 
sir  Roger  L'Estrange*,  to  write  a  weekly  paper  against  the 
plot;  and  the  country  party  encouraged  Mr.  Car  to  write  a 
weekly  packet  of  advice  from  Rome,  discovering  the  frauds  and 
superstitions  of  that  court;  for  which  he  was  arraigned,  con- 
victed, and  fined  in  the  court  of  King''s-bench,  and  his  papers 
forbid  to  be  printed.  An  admirable  order  for  a  Protestant  court 
of  judicature  ! 

But  it  was  impossible  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  parliament, 
who  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  dangers  of  Popery,  and  there- 
fore passed  a  bill,  to  disable  all  persons  of  that  religion  from 
sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament,  which  is  still  in  force, 
being  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  toleration f.  The  act  requires 
all  members  of  parliament  to  renounce  by  oath  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  to  declare  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the  saints,  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be 
idolatrous.  Bishop  Gunning  argued  against  charging  the  church 
of  Rome  with  idolatry;  but  the  house  paid  him  little  regard;  and 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  he  took  the  oath  in  common  with 
the  rest. 

The  duke  of  York  got  himself  excepted  out  of  the  bilij,  but 
the  fears  of  his  accession  to  the  crown  were  so  great,  that  there 
was  a  loud  talk  of  bringing  a  bill  into  the  house,  to  exclude  him 
from  the  succession  as  a  Papist ;  upon  which  the  king  came  to 
the  house  November  9,  and  assured  them,  that  he  Avould  con- 
sent to  any  bills  for  securing  the  Protestant  religion,  provided 
they  did  not  impeach  the  right  of  succession,  nor  the  descent 
of  the  crown  in  the  true  line,  nor  the  just  rights  of  any 
Protestant  successor.  But  this  not  giving  satisfaction,  his 
majesty,  tovvards  the  end  of  December,  first  prorogued,  and 
then  dissolved  the  parliament,  after  they  had  been  chosen  almost 
eigiiteen  years. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  concerning  the  Popish  plot§,  that 

*  This  person,  of  whom  we  have  aheady  spoken,  formerly  called  "  Oliver's  Fid- 
dler," was  now  the  admired  "  Buffoon  of  High-church."  He  called  the  shows, 
mentioned  in  our  last  note,  "  hobby-horsing  processions."  Calamy's  MSS.  p.  67. 
—Ed. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  211. 

+  This  point  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  duke  by  no  more  than  two  votes.  Had 
it  been  negatived,  he  would,  in  the  next  place,  have  been  voted  away  from  the 
king's  presence.      Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  72 — Ed. 

§  It  was  a  happy  effect  of  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  that  while  it  raised  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  Protestants  alarming  apprehensions  of  the  dangers  to 
which  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  exposed,  it  united  them  against  their 
common    enemy.      Mutual   prejudices  were  softened  :  animosities    subsided  :    the 
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though  the  king's  life  might  not  be  immediately  struck  at,  yet 
there  was  such  strong  evidence  to  prove  the  reality  of  a  plot  to 
subvert  the  constitution  and  introduce  Popery,  that  no  disinte- 
rested person  can  doubt  it.  Mr.  Rapin,  who  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  evidence,  concludes  that  there  was  a  meditated  de- 
sign, supported  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  to  render 
the  king  absolute,  and  introduce  the  Popish  religion ;  for  this  is 
precisely  what  was  meant  by  the  plot :  the  design  of  killing  the 
king  was  only  an  appendage  to  it,  and  an  effect  of  the  zeal  of 
some  private  persons,  who  thought  the  plot  would  be  crowned 
with  the  surer  success,  by  speedily  setting  the  duke  of  York 
upon  the  throne.  Bishop  Burnet  adds*,  that  though  the  king 
and  he  agreed  in  private  conversation,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  evidence  was  a  contrivance,  yet  he  confesses  it  appeared  by 
Coleman's  letters,  that  the  design  of  converting  the  nation,  and 
of  rooting  out  the  northern  heresy,  was  very  near  being  exe- 
cutedf .  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  though  the  design 
of  killing  the  king  did  not  take  place  at  this  time,  his  majesty 
felt  the  effects  of  it,  in  his  violent  death,  four  or  five  years  after- 
ward. 

This  year  died  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent,  M.  A.  the  ejected  minis- 
ster  of  Milk-street,  born  at  Hertford  May  1634,  and  educated  in 
Christ-church,  Oxford +  .  He  was  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  afterward  minister  of  Milk-street,  London,  till 
the  act  of  uniformity  took  place.  He  was  an  humble  and  a 
zealous  preacher,  of  moderate  principles,  and  an  unspotted  life. 
He  continued  in  the  city  throughout  the  whole  plague,  the 
awfiilness  of  which  gave  him  a  peculiar  fervency  and  zeal  in  his 
ministerial  work.  On  this  occasion  he  published  some  very 
awakening  treatises;  as,  "A  spiritual  antidote  for  a  dying  soul;" 
and,  "  God's  terrible  voice  in  the  city§."  He  not  only  preached 
in    public,  but  visited  all  the  sick  who   sent  for  him  in  their 

dissenters  were  regarded  as  the  true  friends  of  their  country,  and  their  assemblies 
began  to  be  more  public  and  numerous.  At  this  time  an  evening  lecture  was  set 
up  in  a  large  room  of  a  coffee-house,  in  Exchange-alley  :  it  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
John  Shower,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Dorrington,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin  ;  and  it 
was  supported  and  attended  by  some  of  the  principal  merchants,  and  by  several 
who  afterward  filled  the  most  eminent  posts  in  the  city  of  London.  Tong's  Life 
of  Shower,  p.  17,  18.— Ed. 

*  This  corresponds  with  his  declarations  to  sir  John  Reresby  ;  whom  at  one 
time  he  told,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord-treasurer,  at  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth's 
lodgings,  "  he  took  it  to  be  some  artifice,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  one  word 
of  the  whole  story."  At  another  time  his  majesty  said  to  him,  "  Bedloe  was  a 
rogue,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  he  had  given  some  false  evidence  concerning  the 
death  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey."     Memoirs,  p.  67.  72. 

Dr.  Grey  refers  to  Echard  and  bishop  Burnet,  as  fully  discrediting  Mr.  Neal's 
account  of  this  plot ;  and  with  this  view  gives  a  long  passage  from  Carte's  History 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol.  2.  p.  517. 

The  reader  may  see  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  it  fully  and  fairly  stated 
by  Dr.  Harris,  Life  of  Charles  IL  vol.  2.  p.  137— 157.— Ed. 

t  Page  198—214.  ♦   CaL  cont.  p.  30. 

§  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  32.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem,  vol.  1.  p.  125. 
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infected  liouses,  being  void  of  all  feai*  of  death.  He  continued 
in  health  durini^  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  calamity,  and  was 
afterward  useful,  as  the  times  would  permit,  to  a  numerous 
congregation,  being  generally  respected  by  men  of  all  persua- 
sions; but  his  excessive  labours  put  an  end  to  his  life  October 
15,   1678,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age*. 

Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  was  ejected  from  Winchester,  where  he  had  been  stated 
preacher  for  some  time ;  after  which  he  travelled  abroad  as  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Philip  lord  Wharton.  Upon  his  return,  he  settled 
with  Mr.  John  Rowe  as  an  assistant,  in  which  station  he  died. 
The  Oxford  historian  allows,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  reading, 
an  exact  philologist  and  philosoj^her,  a  learned  and  industrious 
divine,  as  appears  by  his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Vanity 
of  Pagan  Philosophy.  He  kept  a  little  academy,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  fathers,  being  at  the  same 
time  a  good  metaphysician  and  school  divinef .  He  died  of  a 
consumption  this  year  [1678],  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age :}:. 

The  king  having  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  in 
March,  all  parties  exerted  themselves  in  the  elections ;  the  Non- 
conformists appeared  generally  for  those  who  were  for  prosecut- 
ing the  Popish  plot,  and  securing  a  Protestant  succession:  these 
being  esteemed  patriots  and  friends  of  liberty,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  made  a  loud  cry  for  the  church,  and  favoured  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  court,  and  the  personal  interest  of  the 
duke  of  York.  The  elections  in  many  places  were  the  occasion 
of  great  heat,  but  were  carried  almost  every  where  against  the 
court.  Mr.  Rapin  says,  that  the  Presbyterians,  though  long 
oppressed,  were  still  numerous  in  corporations.  The  semi- 
conformists,  as  Mr.  Echard  calls  the  moderate  churchmen,  and 
the  dissenters  were  on  one  side,  and  the  high  churchmen  and 
Papists  on  the  other.  Before  the  parliament  assembled,  the 
duke  of  York  was  sent  out  of  the  way  to  Flanders,  but  with  this 
positive  assurance,  that  his  majesty  would  consent  to  nothing  in 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent  had  the  whole  New  Testament  and  Psalms  by  heart.  He 
took  this  pains,  as  he  often  said,  "  not  knowing  but  they  who  took  from  him  his 
pulpit,  might  in  time  demand  his  Bible  also."  Calamy.  Besides  his  publications 
enumerated  by  this  writer,  Wr.  Vincent,  on  occasion  of  an  eruption  of  mount 
-(Etna,  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  Fire  and  Brimstone:  1.  From  heaven  in  the 
burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly.  2.  From  earth,  in  the  burning  of 
Mount  Mtna  lately.  3.  From  hell,  in  burning  of  the  wicked  eternally."  1C70,  8vo. 
Granger's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  .'^29,  note. — Ed. 

•f"  Mr.  Gale  was  a  frequent  preacher  in  the  university  and  a  considerable  tutor  : 
bishop  Hopkins  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  left  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  for 
the  education  and  benefit  of  poor  students,  and  his  library  to  the  college  in  New- 
England,  except  the  philosophical  part,  which  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in 
England.  The  world  had  like  to  have  lost  his  great  and  learned  work,  The  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  fire  of  London.  A  friend,  to  whose  care  he  left  his  desk 
while  he  was  travelling,  threw  it  into  the  cart  merely  to  make  the  load,  when  he 
was  removing  his  own  goods.     Palmer,  p.  190.    British  Biography,  vol.  5.  p.  182 — 

186 Ed. 

,    I  Calamy,  vol,  2.  p.  64.     Palmer,  vol.  1.  p.  189. 
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prejudice  of  his  right  of  succession.  And  farther  to  ingratiate 
himself  vrhh  the  people,  and  make  a  show  of  moderation,  a 
new  privy-council  was  chosen  out  of  the  low  church  party  ;  but 
this  not  satisfying-  as  long  as  the  duke's  succession  was  in  view, 
the  commons,  soon  after  the  opening  the  sessions,  ordered  in  a  bill 
to  disable  the  duke  of  York  from  inheriting  the  imperial  crown  of 
England,  and  carried  it  through  the  house  with  a  high  hand.  Upon 
which  his  majesty  came  to  the  house,  and  dissolved  them,  before 
they  had  sat  three  months.  This  threw  the  nation  into  new  con- 
vulsions, and  produced  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  against  the 
government,  the  act  for  restraining  the  press  being  lately 
expired. 

The  Popish  plot  having  fixed  a  brand  of  infamy  and  ingrati- 
tude on  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  courtiers 
attempted  to  relieve  them,  by  setting  on  foot  a  sham  Protestant 
plot,  and  fathering  it  upon  the  Presbyterians*  :  for  this  ])urpose 
spies  and  other  mercenaries  were  employed,  to  bring  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  which  was  then  full  of  cabals.  At  length 
a  plot  was  formed  by  one  Dangerfield,  a  subtle  and  dangerous 
Papist,  but  a  very  villain,  who  had  been  lately  got  out  of  jail  by 
the  assistance  of  one  Mrs.  Cellier,  a  midwife,  a  lewd  woman,  who 
carried  him  to  the  countess  of  Powis,  wdiose  husband  was  in  the 
Tower  for  the  Popish  plot;  with  her  he  formed  his  scheme,  and 
having  ,got  a  list  of  tlie  names  of  the  chief  Protestant  nobility 
and  gentry,  he  wrote  treasonable  letters  to  them,  to  be  left  at 
the  houses  of  the  Nonconformists  and  other  active  Protestants  in 
several  parts  of  England,  that  search  being  made  upon  some 
other  pretences,  when  the  letters  were  found,  they  might  be 
apprehended  for  treason.  At  the  same  time,  he  intruded  into 
the  company  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  enemies  of  Popery 
about  town,  and  informed  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  that 
he  had  been  invited  to  accept  of  a  commission  ;  that  a  new  form 
of  government  was  to  be  set  up ;  and  that  the  king  and  royal 
family  were  to  be  banished.  The  story  was  received  with  plea- 
sure, and  Dangerfield  had  a  present,  and  a  pension  of  SI.  a  week, 
to  carry  on  his  correspondence.  Having  got  some  little  acquaint- 
ance with  colonel  Mansel  in  Westminster,  he  made  up  a  bundle 
of  seditious  letters,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Cellier,  and 
having  laid  them  in  a  dark  corner  of  Mansel's  room  behind 
the  bed,  he  sent  for  officers  from  the  custom-house,  to  search  for 
prohibited  goods  while  he  was  out  of  town;  but  none  were 
found,  except  the  bundle  of  letters,  which,  upon  examination 
of  the  parties  concerned,  before  the  king  and  council,  were 
proved  to  be  counterfeit;  upon  which  the  court  disowned  the 
plot,  and  having  taken  away  Dangerfield's  pension,  sent  him  to 
Newgate.  Search  being  made  into  Mrs.  Cellier's  house,  there 
was  found  a  little  book  in  a  meal-tub,  written  very  fair,  and  tied 

*  Burnet,  vol.  2,  p.  2."2.     Rapio,  vol.  2.  p.  741, 
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up  with  ribands,  which  contained  the  whole  scheme  of  the  fiction. 
It  was  dictated  by  lady  Powis,  and  proved  by  her  maid  to  be 
laid  there  by  her  order,  from  wlience  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Meal- tub  plot.  Dangerfield,  who  was  a  notorious  liar,  finding- 
himself  undone  if  he  persisted  in  what  he  could  not  support, 
made  an  ample  confession,  and  published  a  narrative,  wherein  he 
declared  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Popish  party  ;  and  chiefly 
by  the  Popish  lords  in  the  Tower,  with  the  countess  of  Powis,  to 
invent  the  Meal-tub  plot,  which  was  to  have  thrown  the  Popish 
plot  wholly  upon  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  year  1680.  Dangerfield  being 
pardoned,  went  out  of  the  way  into  Flanders ;  but  returning  to 
England  in  king  James's  reign,  he  was  tried  for  it,  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ;  in  his 
return  from  whence  he  was  murdered  by  one  Frances  in  the 
coach.  Mrs.  Cellier  was  tried  June  11,  1680,  before  lord-chief- 
justice  Scroggs,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  But  the 
discovery,  instead  of  relieving  the  Papists  from  the  charge  of  the 
Popish  plot,  turned  very  much  to  their  disadvantage  ;  for  when 
the  next  parliament  met,  the  house  of  commons  resolved,  that 
sir  Robert  Car  be  expelled  the  house,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
for  declaring  publicly  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  that  there  was  no 
Popish  but  a  Presbyterian  plot*.  Sir  Robert  Yeomans  was  sent 
into  custody  on  the  same  account;  and  Mr.  Richard  Thompson, 
a  clergyman,  was  impeached  for  decrying  the  Popish  plot  in 
his  sermon,  January  60,  1679,  and  for  turning  the  same  upon 
the  Protestants ;  for  Avhich,  and  for  preaching  against  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, the  house  declared  him  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  his 
profession. 

This  year  [1679]  died  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Matt. 
Pool,  M.  A.  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Michael's  Querne  :  he 
was  born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  educated  in  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  a  divine  of  great  piety,  charity,  and  literature.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  left  behind  him  (says  the 
Oxford  historian)  the  character  of  a  most  ^celebrated  critic  and 
casuist.  After  ten  years'  close  application,  he  published  his 
Synopsis  Criticorumf,  in  five  folios.     He  afterward  entered   on 

«   State  Tracts,  vol.  2,  p.  217. 

f  "  The  plan  of  this  work  (says  Mr.  Granger)  was  judicious,  and  the  execution 
more  free  from  errors  than  seems  consistent  with  so  great  a  work,  finished  in  so 
short  a  time,  by  one  man."  It  includes  not  only  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Critici 
Sacri,"  and  other  expositors,  but  extracts  from  a  great  number  of  treatises  and 
pamphlets,  that  would  have  been  otherwise  lost.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  advice 
of  the  learned  bishop  Lloyd  ;  it  was  encouraged  and  patronized  by  Tiilotson,  and 
the  king  granted  a  patent  for  the  privilege  of  printing  it.  Mr.  Pool  formed  and 
completed  a  scheme  for  maintaining  young  merp  of  eminent  parts  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  for  the  study  of  divinity  :  and  by  his  solicitations,  in  a  short  time 
raised  900/.  a  year  for  that  purpose.  The  scheme  sunk  at  the  Restoration  ;  but  to 
it  the  world  is  said,  in  some  measure,  to  owe  Dr.  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean  of  St. 
Paul's.     While  he  was  drawing  up  his  Synopsis,  it  was  his  jcustom  to  rise  at  three 
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a  commentary  upon  the  whole  Bible,  but  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  however,  the  desig-n, 
being  valuable,  was  carried  on,  and  completed  by  other  hands. 
Mr.  Pool  published  several  excellent  treatises,  as  The  Nullity  of 
the  Romish  Faith,  &c.  for  which  he  was  threatened  to  be  assas- 
sinated*; his  name  being  in  Dr.  Gates's  list:  he  therefore  retired 
to  Holland,  but  died,  as  it  is  thought,  by  poison  at  Amsterdam, 
in  the  month  of  October,   1679,  setat.  fifty-six. 

Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  born  at  Rolisby  in  Norfolk,  and  edu- 
cated in  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Dr.  Preston,  and  afterward  himself  a  famous  preacher  in  Cam- 
bridge. In  1634,  he  left  the  university,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  of  conformity.  In  1639,  he  went  into  Holland,  and 
became  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Arnheim.  He 
returned  to  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  long-parliament, 
and  was  one  of  the  dissenting  brethren  in  the  assembly  of  divines. 
After  the  king's  death,  he  was  made  president  of  Magdalen- 
college,  and  one  of  the  triers  of  ministers.  He  was  in  high  esteem 
with  Gliver  Cromwell,  and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed  f.  In 
the  common  register  of  the  university  he  is  said  to  be,  "  in  scriptis 
theologicis  quam  plurimis  orbi  notus,''  i.  e.  well  known  to  the 
world  by  many  theological  writings.  After  the  Restoration  he 
resigned  his  presidentship,  and  retired  to  London,  where  he 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened February  23,  1679 — 80,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

or  four  o'clock,  and  take  a  raw  egg  about  eight  or  nine,  and  another  about  twelve  ; 
then  to  continue  his  studies  till  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced.  He  spent  the 
evening  at  some  friend's  house,  particularly  alderman  Ashurst's,  and  would  be 
exceedingly  but  innocently  merry  :  when  it  was  nearly  time  to  go  home,  he 
would  give  the  conversation  a  serious  turn,  saying,  "  Let  us  now  call  for  a  reckon- 
ing." His  •' Annotations"  were  completed  by  other  hands;  the  fifty-ninth  and 
sixtieth  chapters  of  Isaiah  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Moulsey.  Dr.  CoUinges  wrote  the 
notes  on  the  remainder  of  that  prophet,  on  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  and  on  the  book  of  Revelations.  The  annotations  on  Ezekiel,  and 
the  minor  prophets  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hurst,  and  on  Daniel,  by  Mr.  William 
Cooper.  Mr.  Vinke  commented  on  the  Acts,  Mr.  Mayo  on  the  l^omans.  The 
notes  on  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter  and  Jude,  were  composed 
by  Mr.  Viel ;  on  Philippians  and  Colossians,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams;  on  the 
Thessalonians  by  Mr.  Barker  ;  on  the  Hebrews  by  Mr.  Obad.  Hughes.  Mr.  Howe 
undertook  the  three  Epistles  of  John.  Calamy  and  Palmer,  ut  supra.  Granger's 
History,  vol.  3.  p.  311  ;  and  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  36. — Ed. 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  14.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  133. 

•f-  On  which  occasion  he  was  overheard  by  Dr.  Tillotson  to  express  himself, 
boldly  and  enthusiastically  confident  of  the  protector's  recovery  ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  mistaken,  to  exclaim,  in  a  subsequent  address  to  God,  "  Thou  hast  deceived 
us,  and  we  were  deceived."  He  was  a  man  much  addicted  to  retirement  and  deep 
contemplation,  which  dispose  the  mind  to  enthusiastical  confidence.  He  and  Dr. 
Owen  are  called  by  Wood,  "  the  two  Atlasses  and  Patriarchs  of  Independency." 
In  the  fire  of  London  he  lost  half  of  bis  library,  to  the  value  of  500/.  but  he  was  thank- 
ful that  the  loss  fell  on  the  books  of  human  learning  only,  those  on  divinity  being 
preserved.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Independent  minister  and  head  of  a  college 
described  by  the  "Spectator,"  no.  494.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  16.  Grey, 
vol.  1.  p.  185.     Granger,  vol.  3.  p.  303.— Ed. 
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He  was  a  good  scholar,  an  eminent  divine  and  textuary.     His 
works  are  since  printed  in  five  folios  *. 

Tlie  last  parliament  being  dissolved  abruptly,  a  new  one  was 
convened  for  October  17,  1680,  in  whi(;h  the  elections  went 
pretty  mnch  as  in  the  last,  the  cry  of  the  people  being-,  No 
Popery,  no  pensioners,  no  arbitrary  government.  But  the  king 
prorogued  them  from  time  to  time  for  above  a  twelvemonth, 
without  permitting  them  to  finish  any  business.  His  majesty 
falling  sick  in  the  summer,  the  duke  of  York  returned  imme- 
diately to  court  without  the  king's  leavef,  which  alarmed  the 
people,  and  made  them  eager  for  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  to 
regulate  the  succession:!^.  This  gave  rise  to  sundry  petitions,  § 
signed  by  a  great  number  of  hands  both  in  city  and  country, 
which  the  king  received  with  the  utmost  displeasure,  telling  the 
petitioners,  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  what  was  fit  to  be  done  : 
"  You  would  not  take  it  well  (says  he)  if  I  should  meddle  with 
your  affairs,  and  I  desire  you  will  not  meddle  with  mine."  After 
this  the  king  issued  out  his  proclamation,  declaring  them  to  be 
illegal,  and  forbidding  his  subjects  to  promote  any  subscriptions, 
or  to  join  in  any  petitions  of  this  kind,  upon  peril  of  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  Warrants  were  issued  against  several  of  the 
petitioners,  and  indictments  preferred  against  others.  But  at 
the  next  sessions  of  the  common-council  of  London,  January  21, 
the  court  agreed  that  no  such  petition  should  be  presented  from 
them;  and  the  king  returned  them  thanks  for  it||.  Upon  which 
addresses  were  procured  from  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  express- 
ing their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  seditious  practice  of 
the  late  petitioners,  and  referring  the  sitting  of  the  parliament 
absolutely  to  the  king's  sovereign  pleasure,  from  whence  they 
obtained  the  name  of  abhorrers.  In  these  addresses,  they  offer 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  government,  and  for  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  York. 
They  renounce  the  right  of  the  subject's  petitioning,  or  inter- 
meddling in  affairs  of  state,  and  lay  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
the   prerogative,  promising  to   stand  by  it,  and  to  be  obedient 

*  Calamy's  Account,  vol.  2.  p.  61.     Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  18.3. 

i"  If  we  may  credit  sir  John  Reresby,  who  says  he  had  the  whole  story  from 
Feversham,  to  whose  intervention  the  revocation  of  the  duke  was  principally  owing  ; 
the  king's  illness  was  pretended,  and  the  duke  was  sent  for  with  his  privity,  though 
not  above  four  persons  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  thought  he  had  the  king  to  himself,  knew  nothing  of  it,  till  his  highness 
actually  arrived  at  Windsor :  ''  So  close  and  reserved  (says  sir  John),  could  the 
king  be,  when  he  conceived  it  to  be  necessary."     Memoirs,  p.  97,  98. — Ed. 

X  Echard,  p.  982.  987. 

§  Dr.  Grey,  by  a  quotation  from  Hornby's  "  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,"  brings 
a  charge  against  these  petitions,  that  the  signatures  were  obtained  by  bribes  and 
impositions.  Such  practices,  if  truly  stated  in  this  instance,  have  not  been  confined 
to  that  occasion,  or  those  times  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  man  of  inte- 
grity, in  any  party,  can  have  recourse  to  them.  The  proposal  of  adopting  them 
ought  to  be  rejected  with  contempt  and  indignation. — Ed. 

II  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  276. 
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without  reserve  to  his  majesty's  commands  ;  which  addresses  were 
printed  in  the  Gazettes,  and  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  These 
proceedings  threw  the  people  into  a  ferment ;  several  of  the 
privy-council  deserted  their  stations,  and  desired  to  be  excused 
their  attendance  at  council ;  some  in  the  admiralty  resigned,  and 
because  they  might  not  petition,  an  association  was  formed  by 
sundry  persons,  and  copied  after  the  example  of  that  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  revenge  his  majesty's 
death  upon  the  Papists,  if  he  should  come  to  any  violent  death. 
A  model  of  which  was  said  to  be  found  among  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury's papers.  This  was  resented  very  highly  at  court,  as  done 
without  the  royal  authority,  and  produced  the  next  year  another 
set  of  ranting  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
their  lives  and  fortunes  were  given  up  to  the  king,  and  the  asso- 
ciations branded  with  the  names  of  damnable,  cursed,  execrable, 
traitorous,  seditious,  and  a  bond  of  rebellion,  which  they  detest 
and  abhor  from  their  very  souls ;  in  most  of  which  the  Noncon- 
formists are  marked  as  enemies  of  the  king  and  his  government, 
and  their  conventicles  as  the  encouragement  and  life  of  the  asso- 
ciations. They  promise  to  stand  by  the  duke's  succession,  and  to 
choose  such  members  for  the  next  parliament  as  shall  do  the 
king's  business  according  to  his  mind.  But  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  court,  the  near  approach  of  a  Popish  succes- 
sor awakened  men's  fears,  and  kept  them  upon  their  guard. 

The  petitioners  for  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and  their 
adversaries,  the  abhorrers  of  such  petitions,  gave  rise  to  the  two 
grand  parties  which  have  since  divided  the  nation,  under  the 
distinguishing  names  of  Whig  and  Tory. 

The  whigs  or  low  churchmen  were  the  more  zealous  Protes- 
tants, declared  enemies  of  Popery,  and  willing  to  remove  to  a 
farther  distance  from  their  superstitions ;  they  were  firm  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  their  country  ;  and  for  a  union,  or  at 
least  a  toleration,  of  dissenting  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  this 
persuasion  were  generally  men  of  larger  principles,  and  there- 
fore were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Latitudinarian  divines  ; 
their  laity  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  bill 
of  exclusion,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  this  kingdom.  They  were  for  confining  the 
royal  prerogative  M'ithin  the  limits  of  the  law,  for  which  reason 
their  adversaries  charged  them  with  republican  principles,  and 
gave  them  the  reproachful  name  of  whigs,  or  sour  milk,  a  name 
first  given  to  the  most  rigid  Scots  covenanters. 

The  tories  or  high  churchmen  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
prerogative,  and  were  for  advancing  the  king  above  law;  they 
went  into  all  the  arbitrary  court-measures,  and  adopted  into  our 
religion,  says  Dr.  Welwood*,  a  Mahometan  principle,  under  the 


*  Memoirs,  p.  125. 
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names  of  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance,  which,  since  the 
times  of  that  impostor  who  first  broached  it,  has  been  the  means 
to  enslave  a  great  part  of  the  world.  These  gentlemen  leaned 
more  to  a  coalition  with  the  Papists,  than  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians*. They  cried  up  the  name  and  authority  of  the  church, 
were  for  forcing  the  dissenters  to  conformity,  by  all  kinds  of 
coercive  methods  :  but  with  all  their  zeal,  they  were  many  of 
them  persons  of  lax  and  dissolute  morals,  and  would  risk  the 
whole  Protestant  religion  rather  than  go  into  any  measures  of 
exclusion,  or  limitation  of  a  Popish  successor.  Most  of  the 
clergy,  says  a  member  of  parliament,  are  infected  with  the  Lau- 
dean  principles  of  raising  money  without  parliament;  one  or 
two  bishops  give  measures  to  the  rest,  and  they  to  their  clergy, 
so  that  all  derive  their  politics  from  one  or  two,  and  are  under 
the  influence  of  an  overawing  power.  No  men  did  more  to  en- 
slave the  nation,  and  introduce  Popery  into  the  establishment, 
than  they  :  their  adversaries  therefore  gave  them  the  name  of 
tories,  a  title  first  given  to  Irish  robbers,  who  lived  upon  plunder, 
and  were  prepared  for  any  daring  or  villanous  enterprise. 

The  Nonconformists  fell  in  unanimously  with  the  whigs  or  low 
churchmen,  in  all  points  relating  to  liberty  and  the  civil  consti- 
tution, as  they  must  always  do  if  they  are  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  but  these  with  their  allies  were  not  a  sufficient  balance  for 
the  tories,  the  road  to  preferment  lying  through  the  territories  of 
power ;  but  they  were  kept  in  heart  with  some  secret  hopes,  that 
by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  constitution  they  should  one  time  or 
other  obtain  a  legal  toleration.  But  the  superior  influence  of  the 
tories  above  the  whigs,  M'as  the  occasion  of  the  severities  which 
befel  the  Nonconformists  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign. 

When  parliament  met  October  21,  1680,  the  commons  were  very 
warm  in  maintaining  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  privileges  of 
parliament-f*.  They  asserted  the  rights  of  the  people  to  petition  for 
the  sitting  of  parliaments,  and  voted  the  abhorrers  betrayers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  Among  other  grievances  they  complained, 
that  the  edge  of  the  penal  laws  was  turned  against  Protestant 
dissenters,  while  the  Papists  remained  in  a  manner  untouched. — 
That  the  test-act  had  little  effect,  because  the  Papists,  either  by 
dispensation  obtained  from  Rome,  submitted  to  those  tests,  and 
held  their  offices  themselves ;  or  those  put  in  their  places  were  so 
favourable  to  the  same  interest,  that  Popery  itself  had  rather 
gained  than  lost  ground  by  that  act.  They  declared  for  that  very 
association,  to  revenge  the  king's  death  upon  the  Papists,  if  his 
majesty  should  happen  to  be  assassinated,  which  the  tories  had 
abhorred  :  and  in  the  month  of  November  revived  the  bill  to  dis- 
able the  duke  of  York  from  inheriting  the  imperial  crown  of  these 
realms.  It  was  introduced  by  lord  Russel,  and  passed  the  com- 
mons by  a  great  majority,  but  was  thrown  out  of  the  house  of  lords 

*  Burnet,  Collect.  Debates,  p.  163,      -j-  Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  714,     Echard,  p.  995. 
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by  a  majority  of  thirty  voices*,  noes  63,  yeas  33,  the  bench  of 
bishops  being  in  the  negative,  and  the  king  present  during  the 
whole  debate.  It  has  been  said,  king  Charles  came  into  the  bill 
at  first,  the  favourite  mistress  having  prevailed  with  him  to  abandon 
his  brother,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  for  an  act  of  parliament 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  will,  under  certain 
restrictions  ;  but  a  foreign  Popish  court  oflFering  more  money,  he 
opposed  it  to  the  lastf . 

The  parliament  being  inclined  to  relieve  the  Nonconformists, 
appointed  a  committee  November  18,  who  agreed  upon  a  com- 
prehension with  the  dissenters,  upon  mnch  the  same  terms  with 
those  already  mentioned;  they  were  to  subscribe  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  church  ;  the  surplice  was  to  be  omitted,  except  in 
cathedrals  and  the  king's  chapel ;  the  ceremonies  to  be  left  indif- 
ferent. And  as  for  such  Protestants  as  could  not  be  comprehended 
within  these  terms,  they  were  to  have  a  toleration,  and  freedom 
from  the  penal  statutes,  upon  condition  of  subscribing  a  declaration 
of  allegiance,  &c.  and  of  assembling  with  open  doors.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  the  bill  for  a  comprehension  was  offered  by  the  epis- 
copal party  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  that  the  friends  of  the 
dissenters  did  not  seem  forward  to  promote  it,  because,  as  Mr. 
Baxter  observes,  they  found  the  bill  would  not  go  ;  or  if  it  had 
passed  the  commons,  it  would  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  bishops 
in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  clergy,  says  Kennet,  being  no  farther 
in  earnest  than  as  they  apprehended  the  knife  of  the  Papists  at 
their  throats. 

When  the  above-mentioned  bill  was  brought  into  the  house 
December  21,  entitled.  An  act  for  uniting  his  majesty's  Protestant 
subjects,  the  first  gentleman  of  the  court  party  who  spoke  against 
it  observed,  "  that  there  were  a  sort  of  men  who  would  neither  be 
advised  nor  overruled,  but  under  the  pretence  of  conscience  break 
violently  through  all  laws  whatsoever,  to  the  great  disturbance 
both  of  church  and  state  ;  therefore  he  thought  it  more  convenient 
to  have  a  law  for  forcing  the  dissenters  to  yield  to  the  church, 
and  not  to  force  the  church  to  yield  to  them — ."  Another  said, 
"  he  was  afraid,  that  if  once  the  government  should  begin  to  yield 
to  the  dissenters,  it  would  be  as  \w  forty-one^  nothing  would  serve 
but  an  utter  subversion  :  the  receiving  of  one  thing  would  give 
occasion  for  demanding  more  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
them  any  satisfaction,  without  laying  all  open,  and  running  into 

*  Lord  Halifax,  a  man  of  the  clearest  head,  finest  wit,  and  fairest  eloquence,  who 
was  in  judgment  against  the  bill,  appeared  as  leader  in  opposition  to  it,  and  made 
so  powerful  a  defence,  that  he  alone,  by  the  confession  of  all,  intluenced  the  house, 
and  persuaded  them  to  throw  out  the  bill.  "  One  would  have  thought  (says  sir 
John  Reresby),  that  so  signal  a  piece  of  service  had  been  of  a  degree  and  nature 
never  to  be  forgotten."  But  when  the  duke  afterward  came  to  be  king,  he  removed 
lord  Halifax  from  the  privy  seal  to  the   jircsidency  of  the  council,  j)iirely  to  make 

room  for  another,  and  in   the  end  quite  laid  him  aside.     Memoirs,  p.  104,  105 

Ed. 

■••  "N^'elwood's  Memoirs,  p.  1*2". 
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confusion*."  This  was  the  common  language  of  the  tories.  And 
there  has  been  a  loud  cry  against  the  dissenters,  for  their  obstinacy 
and  perverseness,  though  not  a  single  concession  had  been  offered 
since  the  Restoration,  to  let  the  world  see  how  far  they  would 
yield ;  or  by  receiving  a  denial,  to  get  an  opportunity  to  reproach 
them  with  greater  advantage.  But  in  favour  of  the  bill  it  was 
tu'ged  by  others,  "  that  it  was  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the 
church,  and  the  best  bill  that  could  be  made  in  order  thereto,  all 
circumstances  considered — If  we  are  to  deal  with  a  stubborn 
sort  of  people,  who  in  many  things  prefer  their  humour  before 
reason,  or  their  own  safety,  or  the  public  good,  this  is  a  very  good 
time  to  see  whether  they  will  be  drawn  by  the  cords  of  love  or 
no.  The  bill  will  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Christian  charity  which 
our  church  professes  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  in  the  time  of 
this  imminent  danger,  they  will  consider  their  own  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  no  longer  keep  afoot  the 
unhappy  divisions  among  us,  on  which  the  Papists  ground  their 
hopes  ;  but  when  they  see  the  church  so  far  condescend,  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  surplice,  and  those  other  things  they  scruple,  that 
they  will  submit  to  the  rest  which  are  enjoined  by  law,  that  so  we 
may  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  But  if  this  bill  should 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
senters should  continue  their  animosities  and  disobedience  to  the 
church,  I  think  still  the  church  will  gain  very  much  hereby, 
and  leave  the  party  without  excuse — ."  This  seems  agreeable 
to  reason. 

Although  the  bill  for  a  comprehension  was  committed,  it  did 
not  pass  the  house,  being  changed  for  another,  entitled,  "  An  act 
to  exempt  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the  Papists 
by  the  act  of  ooth  Eliz.-f-"  By  which  act  Nonconformists  were 
adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  obliged  to  abjure,  that  is, 
depart  the  realm  never  to  return.  This  terrible  law  had  lain 
dormant  almost  eighty  years,  but  was  now  revived,  and  threatened 
to  be  put  in  execution  by  the  tories.  The  repeal  passed  the  house 
of  commons  with  a  high  hand,  but  went  heavily  through  the  house 
of  lords  ;  the  bishops  apprehending  that  the  terror  of  the  law 
might  be  of  some  use  ;  but  when  it  should  have  been  offered  to 
the  king  for  the  royal  assent  at  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was 
missing,  and  never  heard  of  any  more,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
having  withdrawn  it  from  the  table  by  the  king's  particular  order. 
The  king  (says  BurnetJ)  had  no  mind  o])enly  to  deny  the  bill, 
but  less  mind  to  pass  it ;  and  therefore  this  illegal  method  was 
taken,  which  was  a  high  offence  in  the  officer  of  the  house,  and 
woukl  have  been  severely  punished  in  the  next  session,  if  the 
parliament  had  not  been  abruptly  dissolved.  Thus  the  Noncon- 
formists were  sawn  to  pieces  between  the  king,  the  bishops,  and 

*  Echard,  p.  999.  t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  300.  I  Ibid. 
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the  parliament ;  when  one  party  was  willing-  to  give  them  relief, 
the  other  always  stood  in  the  way.  The  parliament  was  their 
enemy  for  about  twelve  years,  and  now  they  are  softened,  the 
king  and  the  court-bishops  are  inflexible  ;  and  his  majesty  will 
rather  sacrifice  the  constitution  to  his  despotic  will,  than  exempt 
them  from  an  old  law,  which  subjected  them  to  banishment  and  death. 

However,  the  morning  before  the  house  was  prorogued,  Janu- 
ary 10,  two  votes  were  passed  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
"  1.  Resolved  nemine  contradicoite,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  the  reigns 
of  queen  Ehzabetli  and  king  James  against  Popish  recusants 
ought  not  to  be  extended  against  Protestant  dissenters.  2. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  pro- 
secution of  Protestant  dissenters  upon  the  penal  laws  is  at 
this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  an  encouragement  to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom."  Bishop  Burnet*  says,  these  resolutions  were 
thought  an  invasion  of  the  legislature,  when  one  house  pretended 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  was  to  act  like  dicta- 
tors in  the  state.  But  with  all  due  submission  I  should  think  that 
this  cannot  be  construed  a  suspension  of  those  laws,  and  that  a 
house  of  commons,  which  is  not  suifered  to  sit  and  repeal  laws,  or 
when  they  have  repealed  them  have  their  bills  withdrawn  illegally 
by  the  crown,  may  have  liberty  to  declare  their  judgment  that  the 
continuance  of  those  laws  is  burdensome  to  the  state.  They 
must  do  so,  says  Mr.  Cokef,  in  order  to  a  repeal.  If  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  old  Popish  act  de  hcBretico  comburendo,  for  burn- 
ing heretics,  which  the  parliament  M^ere  afraid  might  be  revived 
in  a  Popish  reign,  had  been  lost  in  this  manner,  might  not  the 
parliament  have  declared  the  execution  of  that  law  a  weakening  to 
the  Protestant  interest,  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom? 

While  the  parliament  Mas  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  dis- 
senters, and  charging  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
Papists,  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
were  pleased  to  see  the  court  inclined  to  prosecute  the  Noncon- 
formists. The  clergy  in  general,  says  Rapin  j,  were  attached  to 
the  court ;  men  of  doubtful  religion  were  promoted,  and  there  was 
reason  to  charge  them  with  leaning  to  Popery.  Even  some  able 
champions  against  Popery  went  so  far  into  the  court-measures  as 
to  impute  the  calamities  of  the  times  to  the  Nonconformists,  and 
to  raise  the  cry  of  the  populace  against  them.  Dr.  Edward  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  had  written  an  Irenicum  in  favour  of  liberty,  and 
against  impositions,  in  his  sermon  before  the  lord-mayor.  May  2, 
this  year,  entitled,  "The  mischief  of  separation,"  condemned  all 
the  dissenters  as  schismatics ;  and  very  gravely  advised  them  not 
to  complain  of  persecution.  When  the  sermon  was  published  it 
brought  upon   the  doctor  several   learned  adversaries,   as,   Mr. 

*  Bmnet,  vol.2,  p.  301.  f  Page  561.  J  Page  711. 
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Baxter,  Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Barret,  and  Dr.  Owen; 
from  which  last  divine,  wlio  wrote  with  great  temper  and  serious- 
ness, I  will  venture  to  transcribe  the  following  passage,  without 
entering  into  the  argument*:  "  After  so  many  of  the  Noncon- 
formists have  died  in  common  jails  (says  the  doctor),  so  many 
have  endured  long  imprisonments,  not  a  few  being  at  this  day  in 
the  same  durance ;  so  many  driven  from  their  habitations  into  a 
wandering  condition,  to  preserve  for  a  while  the  liberty  of  their 
persons;  so  many  have  been  reduced  to  want  and  penury,  by  the 
taking  away  their  goods,  and  from  some  the  very  instruments  of 
their  livelihood.  After  tlie  prosecution  that  has  been  against  them 
in  all  courts  of  justice  in  this  nation,  on  informations,  indictments, 
and  suits,  to  the  great  charge  of  all  wdio  have  been  so  persecuted, 
and  the  ruin  of  some.  After  so  many  ministers  and  their  families 
have  been  brought  into  the  utmost  outward  straits  which  nature 
can  subsist  under;  after  all  their  perpetual  fears  and  dangers 
wherewith  they  have  been  exercised  and  disquieted,  they  think  it 
hard  to  be  censured  for  complaining,  by  them  who  are  at  ease." 
The  doctor  endeavoured  to  support  his  charge  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  French  Presbyterians;  and  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  ap- 
plied to  Monsieur  Le  Moyne,  and  several  othersf,  for  their 
opinions:  as  if  truth  were  to  be  determined  by  numbers  ;  or  as  if 
the  English  Presbyterians  coidd  pay  a  vast  deference  to  their 
judgments,  who  had  so  deceived  them  at  the  Restoration.  '1  he 
ministers,  bred  up  in  French  complaisance  and  under  French 
slavery,  after  high  strains  of  compliment  to  the  English  bishops, 
declared,  that  they  were  of  opinion,  their  brethren  might  complyij:; 
and  that  they  were  not  for  pushing  things  to  extremity  only  for  a 
different  form  of  government.  Which  the  doctor  and  his  friends 
interpreted  as  a  decision  in  their  favour.  But  did  not  the  bishops 
exasperate  the  spirits  of  their  dissenting  brethren,  by  enforcing 
the  sanguinary  laws  ?  Were  these  Protestant  methods  of  con- 
version, or  likely  to  bring  them  to  temper?  The  French  minis- 
ters complained  sufficiently  of  this  about  five  years  after,  at  the 

*  Page  53,  54.  t  Collyer,  p.  900. 

t  Mr.  Neal,  it  seems,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  by  supposing  that  the  French 
Presbyterians  favoured  En<,'lisli  episcopacy.  Their  answers  were  complaisant,  but 
wary.  Yet  Stillingfleet  published  their  letters  as  suffrages  for  episcopacy,  and 
annexed  them  to  his  Treatise  on  Schism.  Mr.  Claude,  one  of  those  written  to, 
complained  of  this  treatment :  but  the  letters  which  contained  these  complaints 
were  concealed  till  his  death,  when  his  son  printed  them.  In  one  of  them  to  bishop 
Compton,  April  HJSl,  he  freely  told  him,  that  the  bishops  were  blamed  for  their 
eagerness  to  persecute  others  by  penal  laws,  for  their  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government  ;  for  their  rigid  attachment  to  offensive  ceremonies  ;  for  requiring 
foreign  Protestant  ministers  to  be  reordained ;  and  for  not  admitting  any  to  the 
ministry  without  making  an  oath  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine  right,  which  Mr. 
Claude  called  a  cruel  rack  for  conscience.  He  solemnly  called  on  the  bishops,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  remove  these  grounds  of  complaint,  to  give  no  cause,  no  pre- 
text, for  separation,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  and  instead  of  chafing 
and  irritating  people's  minds,  by  all  gentle  methods  to  conciliate  them.  This  was 
excellent  advice  :  but  the  public  were  not  informed,  that  it  had  been  given  by 
those  to  wliom  it  was  addressed.  Robinson's  Life  of  Claude,  prefixed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  an  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  Sermons,  p.  W — 67, — Ed. 
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revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  Bishop  Burnet  remarks  of  Dr. 
Stillingfleet  on  this  occasion*,  that  he  not  only  retracted  his  Ireni- 
cum,  but  went  into  the  humours  of  the  high  sort  of  people  beyond 
what  became  him,  perhaps  beyond  his  own  sense  of  things. 

This  year  [1680]  died  Mr.  Stephen  Charnock,  B.  D.  first  of 
Emanuel-coUege,  Cambridge ;  and  afterward  fellow  of  New- 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  Henry  Cromwell,  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  and  was  much  respected  by  persons  of  the  best 
quality  in  the  city  of  Dublin  for  his  polite  behaviour.  After  the 
Restoration  he  returned  into  England,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
separate  congregation  in  London,  where  he  was  admired  by  the 
more  judicious  part  of  his  hearers,  though  not  popular,  because  of 
his  disadvantageous  way  of  reading  with  a  glass:  he  was  an  emi- 
nent divine,  and  had  a  good  judgment,  a  curious  imagination,  and 
a  strong  manner  of  reasoning,  as  appears  by  his  works  printed 
since  his  death  in  two  volumes  folio,  which  were  no  other  than 
his  common  sermons  transcribed  from  his  notes  f ;  his  style  is 
manly  and  lofty,  and  his  thoughts  sublime  :  his  love  and  charity 
M^ere  very  extensive,  and  there  was  no  part  of  learning  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger+.     He  died  July  26,  1680,  aged  fifty-two. 

[On  December  26,  1680,  died  at  London,  where  he  came  to  be 
cut  for  the  stone,  with  which  he  was  many  years  afflicted,  Mr. 
John  Corbet,  ejected  from  Bramshot  in  Hants;  a  man  every  way 
great.  He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  a  student 
in  Magdalen-hall,  Oxon.  He  began  his  ministry  in  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  and  lived  many  years  there,  and  during  the  civil 
wars,  of  which  he  was  a  spectator.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
siege  of  the  city,  and  is  thought  to  have  given  as  good  an  insight 
into  the  rise  and  springs  of  the  civil  war,  as  can  be  met  with  in  so 
narrow  a  compass.  He  removed  from  thence  to  Chichester,  and 
then  to  the  living  from  which  he  was  ejected.  After  this  he  lived 
privately  in  and  about  London,  till  king  Charles's  indulgence  in 
1671,  when  part  of  his  flock  invited  him  to  return  to  Chichester, 
where  he  continued  his  ministrations  with  great  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  bishop  Gunning 
gave  a  public  challenge  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers.  (See  Chapter  VIII.  Part  IV,)  Mr. 
Corbet  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  first ;  but,  after  the  bishop 
had  fired  his  own  volley  of  invectives,  Mr.  Corbet  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  a  defence  ;  nor,  though  he  proposed  to  do  it 
at  any  other  time  and  waited  on  the  bishop  at  his  palace,  could 
he  afterward  obtain  a  hearing.  He  was  a  man  of  great  modera- 
-tion,  a  lover  of  peace,  an  advocate  for  catholic  communion  and 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  276. 

f  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  56.     Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  159. 

X  Mr.  Johnson,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  says,  "  he  never  knew  a  man 
in  all  his  life,  who  had  attained  near  to  that  skill  Mr.  Charnock  had,  in  the  origi- 
nals of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton."    Granger,  vol  J. 

p.  308 Ed. 
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union  of  saints,  and  of  blameless  conversation.  He  saw  some 
things  to  ajDprove  and  some  things  to  dislike  in  all  parties,  and 
valued  not  the  interest  of  a  party  or  faction.  True  to  his  con- 
science, he  had  no  worldly  designs  to  carry  on,  but  was  eminent 
in  self-denial,  and  managed  his  ministry  with  faithfulness  and 
prudence.  He  was  tender  of  the  reputation  of  his  brethren,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  labours  as  well  as  of  his  own.  Nor 
was  he  apt  to  speak  against  those  by  whom  he  suffered.  He  was 
very  free  in  acknowledging  by  whom  he  profited,  and  preferring 
others  before  himself.  He  was  much  in  the  study  of  his  own 
heart,  had  the  comfort  of  sensible  improvements  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness, humility  and  heavenly  mindedness,  and  died  at  last  in  great 
serenity  and  peace.  He  had  a  considerable  hand  in  compiling 
Mr.  Rushworth's  first  volume  of  Collections,  which  is  reckoned 
by  good  judges  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  His  Self-employment 
in  Secret,  an  excellent  small  piece,  recommended  lately  by  Mr. 
Bulkley  in  his  Christian  Minister,  has  gone  through  various  edi- 
tions. Mr.  Howe  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  Dr.  Wright  reprinted 
it  in  1741,  and  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  rector  of  Stock  cum 
Ramsden-Belhouse,  Essex,  published  it  again  in  1778,  with  the 
encomiums  of  a  celebrated  minister  of  the  church  of  England  upon 
it,  as  "  the  best  manual  he  knew  for  a  Christian  or  a  minister, 
furnishing  excellent  materials  for  addressing  conscience,  and 
directing  men  to  judge  of  their  spiritual  state."  Calamy,  vol.  2. 
p.  333.     Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  2.  p.  4. — Ed.] 

The  king  having  parted  with  his  last  parliament  in  displeasure, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  any  money,  resolved  once  more  to 
try  a  new  one  * ;  and  apprehending  that  the  malecontents  were 
encouraged  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  London,  he  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  at  Oxford :  the  same  representatives  being 
rechosen  for  London,  had  a  paper  put  into  their  hands  by  four 
merchants,  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens  then  assembled  in  the 
common-hall,  containing  a  return  of  their  most  hearty  thanks  for 
their  faithful  and  unwearied  endeavours  in  the  two  last  parlia- 
ments, to  search  into  the  depth  of  the  Popish  plot,  to  preserve 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  promote  a  union  among  his  majesty's 
Protestant  subjects,  to  repeal  the  35th  of  Eliz.  and  the  corpora- 
tion-act, and  to  promote  the  bill  of  exclusion,  and  to  request  their 
continuance  of  the  same.  The  members  being  afraid  of  violence, 
were  attended  to  Oxford  with  a  numerous  body  of  horse,  having 
ribands  in  their  hats  with  this  motto,  "  No  Popery;  no  slavery;" 
the  citizens  having  promised  to  stand  by  them  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  Many  other  papers  of  the  like  nature  were  pre- 
sented to  the  members  in  the  several  counties.  The  king,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  the  session,  March  21,  reflected  severely 
on  the  last  parliament,  and  said.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  right  line,  and  for  quieting  people's 

*  Echard,  p.  1002.     Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  '20. 
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fears,  lie  was  willing-  to  put  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  a 
Protestant  regent ;  but  the  commons  rejected  the  proposal,  to  the 
inexpressible  joy  of  the  duke's  party,  and  ordered  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion to  be  brought  in  again.  In  the  mean  time  a  motion  was 
made  to  consider  of  the  loss  of  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  dissenters 
last  parliament.  Sir  William  Jones  said,  "  The  bill  was  of  great 
moment  and  service  to  the  country,  and  might  be  to  their  lives, 
in  the  time  of  a  Popish  successor;  but  be  the  bill  what  it  will,  the 
precedent  was  of  the  highest  consequence  ;  the  king  has  a  nega- 
tive to  all  bills,  but  surely  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  has  not. — 
If  this  way  be  found  out,  that  bills  shall  be  thrown  by,  it  may 
hereafter  be  said,  they  were  forgot  and  laid  by,  and  so  Ave  shall 
never  know  whether  the  king  passed  them  or  no :  if  this  be 
suffered,  'tis  in  vain  to  spend  time  here."" — In  conclusion,  this 
affair  was  referred  to  a  conference  with  the  house  of  lords,  "which 
M'as  frustrated  by  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the  parliament.* 

The  next  went  upon  the  libel  of  one  Fitz- Harris,  an  Irish 
Papist,  which  was  a  second  meal-tub  plot,  promoted  in  the  name 
of  the  Nonconformists* ;  the  libel  was  to  be  sent  by  penny-post 
letters  to  the  lords,  who  had  protested  in  favour  of  the  bill  of 
exclusion,  and  to  the  leading  men  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  were  immediately  to  be  apprehended  and  searched. 
Everard,  who  was  Fitz- Harris's  confidant,  and  betrayed  the 
secret,  affirmed  that  the  king  himself  was  privy  to  it,  as  Fitz-Har- 
ris''s  wife  averred  to  a  person  of  worth  many  years  after ;  that  his 
majesty  had  given  Fitz-Harrrs  money,  and  promised  him  more  if 
it  met  with  success.  The  libel  was,  to  traduce  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  as  Papists,  and  arbitrarily  affected  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  says,  that  king  Charles  I.  had  a  hand  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion  ;  that  the  act  forbidding  to  call  the  king  a  Papist  was  only  to 
stop  men's  mouths,  and  that  it  was  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
people  to  depose  a  Popish  possessor  as  a  Popish  successor.  It 
was  entitled,  The  True  Englishman  speaking  plain  English; 
and  adds,  "  If  James  be  conscious  and  guilty,  Charles  is  so  too ; 
believe  me,  these  two  brothers  in  iniquity  are  in  confederacy 
with  the  Pope  and  the  French,  to  introduce  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary government,  and  to  cast  off  parliaments,  magna  charta,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  heavy  yokes,  and  to  be  as  arbi- 
trary as  the  king  of  I'rance — Let  the  English  move  and  rise  as 
one  man  to  self-defence ;  blow  the  trumpet,  stand  on  your  guard, 
and  withstand  them  as  bears  and  tigers — Trust  to  your  swords 
in  defence  of  your  lives,  liberties,  and  religion,  like  the  stout 
earl  of  old,  who  told  his  king,  if  he  could  not  be  defended  by 
magna  charta,  he  would  be  relieved  by  longa  spada."  He  goes 
on  to  reproach  the  king  with  the  breach  of  his  Scots  oaths, 
Breda  promises,  Protestant  profession,  liberty  of  conscience  ;  as 
designed  only  to  delude  Protestants ;  and  puts  him  in  mind  of  all 
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l)is  political  and  moral  vices,  as  intended  to  debauch  the  nation, 
to  promote  the  Popish  religion  and  arbitrary  government,  &c. 
Thus  were  the  Nonconformists  to  be  exposed  again  to  the  re- 
sentments of  the  nation ;  but  when  the  sham  was  discovered  to 
the  house  of  commons  by  sir  William  Waller,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  and  Fitz- Harris,  though  impeached  in  par- 
liament, was  tried  by  a  jury,  and  executed  with  Dr.  Plunket, 
the  titular  primate  of  Ireland.  The  whigs  would  have  saved 
Fitz-Harris,  though  a  Papist,  in  hopes  of  his  being  an  evidence 
in  the  Popish  plot ;  but  the  court  was  resolved  to  dispatch  hirn 
out  of  the  M'ay,  that  he  might  tell  no  more  tales. 

His  majesty,  hearing  that  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  house  again,  went  suddenly,  and  not  very  decently,  says 
Burnet*,  to  the  house  of  lords  in  a  sedan,  with  the  crown  between 
his  feet,  and  having  put  on  his  robes  in  haste,  called  up  the  com- 
mons, and  dissolved  his  fifth  and  last  parliament,  after  they  had 
sat  only  seven  days.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  got  out  of  the  house, 
he  posted  away  in  all  haste  to  Windsor,  as  one  that  was  glad  he 
had  got  rid  of  his  parliament,  which  was  the  last  that  he  ever 
convened,  though  he  lived  three  or  four  years  after.  And  here 
was  an  end  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  England  for  the 
present ;  all  that  followed,  to  the  king's  death,  was  no  more  than 
the  convulsions  and  struggles  of  a  dying  man.  The  king  raised 
what  money  he  wanted  without  parliaments;  he  took  away 
all  the  charters  of  England,  and  governed  absolutely  by  dint  of 
prerogative.  April  the  8th,  the  king  published  a  declaration  -f  to 
all  his  loving  subjects,  touching  the  causes  and  reasons  that  moved 
him  to  dissolve  the  two  last  parliaments ;  and  ordered  it  to  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  thoughout  England.  It  con- 
tains a  recital  of  his  majesty's  condescensions  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  in  the  lineal  descent :  and  a  large  rehearsal  of 
the  unsuitable  returns  of  the  commons.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  says  his  majesty,  let  not  those  men  who  are  labouring  to 
poison  our  people,  with  commonwealth  principles,  persuade  any 
of  our  subjects  that  we  intend  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  parliaments, 
for  we  still  declare,  that  no  irregularities  in  parliaments  shall  make 
us  out  of  love  with  them  ;  and  we  are  resolved,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  have  frequent  parliaments  :"  although  he  never  called 
another.  Several  anonymous  remarks  were  made  upon  this  de- 
claration, to  weaken  its  influence.  But  the  court  used  all  its  inte- 
rest among  the  people  to  support  its  credit :  addresses  were  sent 
from  all  parts,  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  declaration,  promising 

*  Burnet,  p.  306. 

t  It  was  observed,  Dr.  Calamy  says,  that  "this  declaration  was  known  by  M. 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  by  the  the  dutchess  of  Mazarine,  sooner  than 
by  the  king's  council,  and  that  it  was  evidenced  to  be  of  French  extraction  by  the 
Gallicisms  in  it;  and  withal  it  had  no  broad  seal  to  it,  and  was  signed  only  by  a  clerk 
of  the  council."     Own  Life,  MS.  p.  74. — Ed. 
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to  support  his  person  and  government  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Most  of  them  declared  against  the  bill  of  exclusion,  and 
for  the  duke's  succession*,  as  has  been  observed.  Some  ventured 
to  arraign  the  late  parliament  as  guilty  of  sedition  and  treason, 
and  to  pray  his  majesty  to  put  in  execution  the  statute  of  35 
Eliz.  against  the  Nonconformists.  The  grand  juries,  the  justices 
at  their  sessions,  divers  boroughs  and  corporations,  the  companies 
in  towns,and  at  last  the  very  apprentices,  sent  up  addresses.  Those 
who  presented  or  procured  them  were  well  treated  at  court,  and 
some  of  them  knighted.  Many  zealous  healths  were  drank,  and 
in  their  cups  the  swaggerings  of  the  old  cavaliers  seemed  to  be 
revived.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  addresses  was  from  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  presented  by  Ur.  Gower,  master  of  St. 
John's,  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 
It  begins  thus  :  "  Sacred  sir !  We  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects  have  long,  with  the  greatest  and  sincerest 
joy,  beheld  the  generous  emulation  of  our  fellow-subjects,  con- 
tending who  should  best  express  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  at 
this  time,  when  the  seditious  endeavours  of  unreasonable  men 
have  made  it  necessary  to  assert  the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation. — It  is  at  present  the  great  honour  of  this  your  univer- 
sity, not  only  to  be  steadfast  and  constant  in  our  duty,  but  to  ba 
eminently  so,  and  to  suffer  for  it  as  much  as  the  calumnies  and 
reproaches  of  factious  and  malicious  men  can  inflict  upon  us. 
And  that  they  have  not  proceeded  to  sequestration  and  plunder, 
as  heretofore,  next  to  the  overruling  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
is  only  due  to  the  royal  care  and  prudence  of  your  most  sacred 
majesty,  who  gave  so  seasonable  a  check  to  their  arbitrary  and 
insolent  undertakings. — We  still  believe  and  maintain,  that  our 
kings  derive  not  their  power  from  the  people  but  from  God;  that 
to  him  only  they  are  accountable  ;  that  it  belongs  not  to  subjects 
either  to  create  or  censure,  but  to  honour  and  obey  their  sove- 
reign, who  comes  to  be  so  by  a  fundamental,  hereditary  right  of 
succession,  which  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault  or  forfeiture,  can 
alter  or  diminish  ;  nor  will  we  abate  of  our  well  instructed  zeal 
for  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. — Thus  we  have 
learned  our  own,  and  thus  we  teach  others  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king." — His  majesty  discovered  an  unusual  satisfaction  on 
this  occasion ;  and,  having  returned  them  thanks,  was  pleased  to 
add,  that  no  other  church  in  the  world  taught  and  practised  loy- 
alty so  conscientiously  as  they  did. 

As  such  abject  and  servile  flattery  could  not  fail  of  pleasing 
the  king,  it  must  necessarily  draw  down  vengeance  on  the  Non- 
conformists, who  joined  in  none  of  their  addresses,  but  were 
doomed  to  suffer  under  a  double  character,  as  whigs  and  as  dis- 
senters. "  This,"  says  bishop  Burnetf ,  "  was  set  on  by  the  Pa- 
pists, and  it  was  wisely  done  of  them,  for  they  knew  how  much 

*  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  308,  30'J.  f  Page  306. 
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the  Nonconformists  were  set  against  tliem.  They  made  use,  also, 
of  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  high-church  clergymen  to  ruin  them, 
which  they  knew  would  render  the  clergy  odious,  and  give  the 
Papist  great  advantage  when  opportunity  offered."  The  times 
were  boisterous  and  stormy;  sham  plots  were  contrived,  and  war- 
rants issued  against  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party  for  seditious 
language ;  Shaftesbury,  now  called  the  Protestant  earl,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  Stephen  College,  the  Protestant  joiner,  was 
carried  to  Oxford,  and  hanged,  after  the  grand  jury  in  London 
had  brought  in  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him  ignoramus.  Wit- 
nesses were  imported  from  Ireland,  and  employed  to  swear  away 
men's  lives.  "  The  court  intended  to  set  them  to  swear  against 
all  the  hot  party,  which  was  plainly  murder  in  them  who 
believed  them  false  witnesses,''  says  Burnet  *',  "  and  yet  made 
use  of  them  to  destroy  othei's.'''  Spies  were  planted  in  all  coffiee- 
liouses,  to  furnish  out  evidence  for  the  witnesses.  Mercenary 
justices  were  put  into  commission  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  juries 
were  packed;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Nonconformists,  informers 
of  the  vilest  of  the  people  were  countenanced  to  a  shameful  de- 
gree, insomuch  that  the  jails  were  quickly  filled  with  prisoners, 
and  large  sums  of  money  extorted  from  the  industrious  and  con- 
scientious, and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  most  profligate 
wretches  in  the  nation. 

The  justices  of  Middlesex  shewed  great  forwardness,  and 
represented  to  his  majesty  in  December,  ''that  an  intimation  of 
his  pleasure  was  necessary  at  this  time,  to  the  putting  the  laws 
in  execution  against  conventicles,  because  when  a  charge  was 
lately  given  at  the  council-board  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
against  Popish  recusants,  no  mention  was  made  of  suppressing 
conventicles."  Upon  this  his  majesty  commanded  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  justices,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
suppress  all  conventicles  and  unlawful  meetings,  upon  pretence 
of  religious  worship  ;  for  it  was  his  express  pleasure,  that  the  laws 
be  effectually  put  in  execution  against  them,  both  in  city  and 
country.  Accordingly  the  justices  of  peace  at  their  sessions  at 
Hickes's-hall,  January  13,  ordered,  "  that  whereas  the  constables 
and  churchwardens,  &c.  of  every  parish  and  precinct  within  the 
said  county,  had  been  enjoined  last  sessions  to  make  a  return  the 
first  of  this,  of  the  names  of  the  preachers  in  conventicles,  and 
the  most  considerable  frequenters  of  the  same  within  their  seve- 
ral limits;  which  order  not  being  obeyed,  but  contemned  by 
some,  it  was  therefore  by  the  justices  then  assembled  desired, 
that  the  lord-bishop  of  London  will  please  to  direct  those  officers 
which  are  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  use  their  utmost  diligence, 
that  all  such  persons  may  be  excommunicated,  who  commit 
crimes  deserving  the  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  that  the  said 
excommunications  may  be  published  in  the  parishes  where  the 

*  Page  315. 
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persons  live,  that  they  may  be  taken  notice  of,  and  be  obvious 
to  the  penalties  that  belong  to  persons  excommunicate,  viz.  not 
to  be  admitted  for  a  witness,  or  returned  upon  juries,  or  capable 
of  suing  for  any  debt."  They  farther  ordered  at  the  same  time, 
"  that  the  statute  of  the  first  of  Eliz.  and  third  of  king  James,  be 
put  in  due  execution,  for  the  levying  of  twelve-pence  per  Sun- 
day upon  such  persons  who  repaired  not  to  divine  service  and 
sermons  at  their  parish  or  some  other  public  church."  All  which, 
says  Mr.  Echard,  made  way  for  all  sorts  of  prosecutions  both  in 
city  and  country,  which  in  many  places  were  carried  on  with 
great  spite  and  severity,  where  there  never  wanted  busy  agents 
and  informers,  of  which  a  few  were  sufficient  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution ;  so  that  the  dissenters  this  year  and  much  longer,  says 
he,  met  with  cruel  and  unchristian  usage  ;  which  occasioned  great 
complaints  among  the  people,  and  some  severe  reflections  on  the 
king  himself. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  church-whigs  to  relieve  the 
Nonconformists,  nor  screen  them  from  the  edge  of  the  penal 
laws,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  encourage  their  constancy,  and  to  write  some 
compassionate  treatises  to  move  the  people  in  their  favour,  by 
shewing  them,  that  while  they  were  plundering  and  destroying 
their  Protestant  dissenting  neighbours,  they  were  cutting  the 
throat  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  making  way  for  the  triumphs 
of  Popery  upon  its  ruins.  Among  other  writings  of  this  sort, 
the  most  famous  was.  The  Conformists'  Plea  for  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  four  parts,  by  a  beneficed  minister  and  a  regular  son 
of  the  church  of  England.  In  which  the  author  undertakes  to 
shew,  1.  The  greatness  of  their  suiferings.  2.  The  hardships  of 
their  case.  3.  The  reasonableness  and  equity  of  their  proposals 
for  union.  4.  The  qualifications  and  worth  of  their  ministers.  5. 
Their  peaceable  behaviour.  6.  Their  agreement  with  the  church 
of  England  in  the  articles  of  her  faith.  7.  The  prejudice  to  the 
church  by  their  exclusion  ;  and  then  concludes,  with  the  infamous 
lives,  and  lamentable  deaths,  of  several  of  the  informers.  It  was 
a  sensible  and  moving  performance,  but  had  no  influence  on  the 
tory  justices,  and  tribe  of  informers.  There  was  no  stemming 
the  tide ;  every  one  who  was  not  a  furious  tory,  says  Rapin,  was 
reputed  a  Presbyterian. 

Most  of  the  clergy  were  with  the  court,  and  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  side  of  persecution.  The  pulpits  everywhere 
resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  which  were  carried  to  all  the  heights  of  king  Charles  I. 
No  eastern  monarch,  according  to  them,  was  more  absolute  than 
the  king  of  England*.  They  expressed  such  a  zeal  for  the 
duke's  succession,  as  if  a  Popish  king  over  a  Protestant  country 
had  been  a  special  blessing  from  heaven.     They  likewise  gave 

*  Rapin,  p.  725.     Burnet,  p.  30'J. 
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themselves  such  a  loose  against  Protestant  Nonconformists,  as  if 
nothing  was  so  formidable  as  that  party.  In  all  their  sermons, 
Popery  was  quite  forgot,  says  Burnet,  and  the  force  of  tlieir  zeal 
was  turned  almost  wholly  against  Protestant  dissenters.  In 
many  country  places  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  could  bully, 
and  drink,  and  swear,  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  made  a  confiding  justice,  by  which  means  he  was  both  judge 
and  party  in  his  own  cause.  If  any  of  his  sober  parishioners  did 
not  appear  at  church,  they  were  sure  to  be  summoned,  and 
instead  of  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  a  Christian  clergyman, 
they  usually  met  with  haughty  and  abusive  language,  and  the 
utmost  rigour  the  law  could  inflict.  There  was  also  a  great 
change  made  in  the  commissions  throughout  England.  A  set  of 
confiding  magistrates  was  appointed ;  and  none  were  left  on  the 
bench,  or  in  the  militia,  that  did  not  declare  for  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court;  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  averse  to 
to  this  fury,  were  declaimed  against  as  betrayers  of  the  church, 
and  secret  favourers  of  the  dissenters ;  but  the  truth  is,  says 
the  bishop,  the  number  of  sober  honest  clergymen  was  not 
great,  for  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.  The  scent  of  preferment  will  draw  aspiring  men 
after  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  times  were  very  lower- 
ing, and  the  prospect  under  a  Popish  successor  still  more  threat- 
ening. 

It  would  fill  a  volume,  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of 
these  unchristian  proceedings,  which  even  the  black  registers 
of  the  spiritual  courts  cannot  fully  unfold.  The  reverend  Mr. 
Edward  Bury,  assisting  at  a  private  fast,  on  account  ot  the 
extraordinary  drought,  was  apprehended  June  14,  and  fined 
20/. ;  and  refusing  to  pay  it,  because  he  did  not  preach,  they 
took  away  his  goods,  books,  and  even  the  bed  he  lay  upon. 
The  reverend  Mr.  Philip  Henry  was  apprehended  at  the  same 
time,  and  fined  40/.  and  for  nonpayment  they  carried  away 
thirty-three  loads  of  corn  which  lay  cut  upon  the  ground,  toge- 
ther with  hay,  coals,  and  other  chattels.  The  informers  took 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  who  were  at  the  meet- 
ing :  they  fined  the  master  of  the  house  20/.  and  51.  more  as 
being  constable  that  year,  and  exacted  5s.  a  head  from  all  who 
were  present.  Examples  of  this  usage  in  London,  Middlesex, 
and  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  are  innumerable. 

The  Quakers  published  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
friends  since  the  Restoration,  by  which  it  appeared  that  great 
numbers  had  been  fined  by  the  bishops'  courts,  robbed  of  their 
substance,  and  perished  in  prison*.  Many  had  been  so  beaten 
and  wounded  for  attending  their  meetings,  that  they  died  of 
their  wounds.  An  account  was  also  published,  of  the  unjust 
proceedings  of  the   informers,   shewing,  that  at   their   instance 

*   Sewel,  p.  574.  581. 
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many  had  been  plundered  without  a  juridical  process;  that  seven 
hundred  of  them  were  now  in  prison  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  especially  about  Bristol ;  but  remonstrances  and  complaints 
availed  nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  furious  persecution,  the  famous  Mr. 
Thomas  Gouge,  son  of  Dr.  Gouge  of  Blackfriars,  and  the 
ejected  minister  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  was  taken  out  of  this  world  : 
he  was  born  at  Bow  near  Stratford  1605,  bred  at  Eton  school, 
and  educated  in  KingVcollege,  Cambridge*.  He  settled  at  St. 
Sepulchre's  in  the  year  1638,  and  for  twenty-four  years  dis- 
charged all  the  parts  of  a  vigilant  and  faithful  pastor.  He  was 
a  wonder  of  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  moderation,  making 
it  his  study  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man.  Mr.  Baxter  says,  he  never  heard  any  man  speak  to  his 
dishonour,  except  that  he  did  not  conform.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  good  estate,  and  devoted  the  chief  of  it  to  charity.  He  settled 
schools  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  and  gave 
money  to  teach  children  to  read  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Wales,  where  he  travelled  annually,  and  preached,  till  he 
was  forbid  by  tlie  bishops,  and  excommunicated,  though  he 
still  went  as  a  heaver  to  the  parish  churches.  He  printed  eight 
thousand  Welsh  Biblesf,  a  thousand  of  which  were  given  to  the 
poor,  and  the  rest  sent  to  the  principal  towns  of  Wales,  to  be 
sold  at  an  under  rate.  He  printed  five  hundred  of  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  in  Welsh,  and  gave  them  away;  two  hundred 
and  forty  New  Testaments;  and  kept  almost  two  thousand 
Welsh  children  at  school  to  learn  English.  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  says,  that,  all  things  considered, 
there  has  not  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity  been  any 
among  the  sons  of  men,  to  whom  that  glorious  character  of  the 
Son  of  God  might  be  better  applied,  that  he  went  about  doing 
good:}:.  He  was  a  divine  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  went  away 
quietly  in  his  sleep,  October  29,  1681,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age  §. 

*  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  1.  p  265, 

f  In  these  charitable  works,  as  we  have  seen  before,  he  was  assisted  by  his 
friends.  The  great  business  of  his  life  was  to  do  good.  He  annually  travelled 
over  Wales,  inspecting  the  schools  and  instructing  the  people  both  in  public  and 
private,  till  he  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  a°;e.  He  sustained  great 
loss  by  the  fire  of  London,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  settlement  of 
his  children,  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  150/.  per  annum  ;  out  of  which  he  con- 
stantly expended  100/.  in  works  of  charity.  He  had  a  singular  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence in  devising  the  most  effectual  ways  of  doing  good  :  and  his  example  gave  the 
first  hint  to  Mr.  T.  Firmin  of  that  plan  of  furnishing  the  poor  with  employment, 
which  he  so  extensively  and  so  generously  pursued.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  doctor,  afterward  archbishop,  Tillotson.      Palmer Ed. 

X   Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  8. 

§  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
endeavoured  by  argument  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  dissenters,  and  to  bring 
them  back  into  the  church  by  mild  and  Christian  methods,  after  some  private 
conferences,  called  on  Mr.  James  Owen  to  produce  his  reasons  for  preaching 
without  ordination  by  diocesan  bishops,  at  the  public  hall  of  Oswestiy,  on  the  27th 
of  September  of  the  year  1681.      The  bishop  was  attended  by  the  learned  Mr. 
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While  the  tories  and  high-church  clergy  were  ravaging  the 
dissenters,  the  court  was  intent  upon  subverting  the  constitution, 
and  getting  the  government  of  the  city  into  their  hands.  June 
24,  1682,  there  was  a  contest  about  the  election  of  sheriffs, 
which  occasioned  a  considerable  tumult.  And  when  the  election 
of  a  lord-mayor  came  on  at  Michaelmas,  the  citizens  were  again 
in  an  uproar,  the  lord-mayor  pretending  a  right  to  adjourn  the 
court,  while  the  sheriffs,  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  continued 
the  poll  till  night;  when  the  books  were  cast  up,  each  party 
claimed  the  majority  according  to  their  respective  books.  The 
contest  rose  so  high,  that  sir  William  Pritchard,  lord-mayor,  was 
afterward  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Papillon  and  Dubois,  and 
detained  prisoner  in  Skinners'-hall  till  midnight.  But  when  the 
affair  came  to  a  trial,  the  election  was  vacated,  Papillon  and 
Dubois  were  imprisoned,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  whig  party, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  contest,  were  fined 
in  large  sums  of  money,  which  made  way  for  the  loss  of  the 
charter. 

The  court  would  have  persuaded  the  common-council  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  it  to  the  crown,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
contests  for  the  future  * ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  they 
resolved  to  condemn  it  by  law  ;  accordingly  a  quo  warranto  was 
issued  out  of  the  court  of  King's  bench,  to  see  whether  its  char- 
ter had  been  duly  observed,  because  the  common-council,  in  one 
of  their  addresses,  had  petitioned  for  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  had  taxed  the  prorogation  as  a  delay  of  justice  ;  and 
because  they  had  laid  taxes  on  their  wharfs  and  markets  contrary 
to  law.  After  trial  upon  these  two  points,  the  chief-justice  deli- 
vered it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  the  city  of  London  had  been  forfeited,  and 
might  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  but  judgment  was  not  to  be 
entered  till  the  king's  pleasure  was  farther  known.  In  the  mean 
time  the  lord-mayor  and  common-council,  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city,  agreed  to  submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Windsor,  June  18,  1683,  to  beg  pardon ; 
which  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  on  condition  that  his  majesty 
might  have  a  negative  in  the  choice  of  all  the  chief  magistrates — 
that  if  his  majesty  disapproved  of  their  choice  of  a  lord-mayor 
they  should  choose  another  within  a  week — and  that  if  his  majesty 
disapproved  their  second  choice  he  shojxld  himself  nominate  amayor 

Henry  Dodwell ;  Mr.  Owen's  supporters  were,  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Roberts  of  Slainvair,  in  Denbighshire,  an  excellent  scholar  and  warm  disputant. 
The  dispute  began  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  ended  between  eight  and  nine. 
Several  points,  connected  with  the  main  question,  "  concerning  the  necessity  of 
ordination  by  diocesan  bishops,  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  apostles," 
were  debated.  The  effects  of  this  discussion  were  various  :  but  no  converts  were 
made  by  it.  The  bis'ic  p  piocrred  respect  by  his  exemplary  candour  ;  and  Mr. 
Philip  Henry,  by  his  prudent  and  primitive  temper,  and  the  mildness  of  his  man- 
ner, recommended  himself  to  the  high  esteem  of  the  prelate  and  the  company. 
Mr.  James  Owen's  Life,  p.  29— 35.— Ed. 
*  Burnet,  p.  354—357.     Rapin,  p.  72". 
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for  the  year  ensuing;  and  the  like  as  to  sheriffs,  aldermen,  &e.* 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  common-council,  it  was  put  to  the 
vote,  and  upon  a  division,  one  hundred  and  four  were  for  accepting 
the  king's  regulation,  and  eighty-six  against  it ;  but  even  these 
concessions  continued  no  longer  than  a  year.  The  charter  of 
London  being  lost,  the  cities  and  corporations  in  general  were 
prevailed  with  to  deliver  up  their  charters,  and  accept  of  such  new 
ones  as  the  court  would  grant,  which  was  the  highest  degree  of 
perfidy  and  baseness  in  those  who  were  intrusted  with  them, 
especially  when  they  knew,  that  the  design  was  to  pack  a  par- 
liament, in  order  to  make  way  for  a  Popish  successor. 

Thus  the  liberties  of  England  were  delivered  up  to  the  crown  ; 
and  though  the  forms  of  law  remained,  men's  lives  and  estates 
were  at  tiie  mercy  of  a  set  of  profligate  creatures,  who  would 
swear  any  thing  for  hire.  Juries,  says  Burnetf,  were  a  sliame 
to  the  nation,  and  a  reproach  to  religion,  for  they  were  packed 
and  prepared  to  bring  in  verdicts  as  they  were  directed,  and  not 
as  matters  appeared  upon  the  evidence.  Zeal  against  Popery 
was  decried  as  the  voice  of  a  faction,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
king  and  his  government.  All  rejoicings  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber were  forbid,  and  strict  orders  given  to  all  constables  and  other 
officers  to  keep  the  peace  ;  but  the  populace  not  being  so  orderly 
as  they  should  have  been,  several  London  apprentices  were  fined 
twenty  marks  for  a  riot,  and  set  in  the  pillory.  These  were  the 
triumphs  of  a  tory  and  Popish  administration. 

A  little  before  this  died  old  Mr.  Thomas  Case,  M.A.,  edu- 
cated in  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines: 
he  was  peculiarly  zealous  in  promoting  the  morning  exercises,  but 
was  turned  out  of  his  living  at  St,  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street, 
for  refusing  the  engagement,  and  imprisoned  for  Mr.  Love"'s 
plot ;  he  was  afterward  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  and  waited  on  the 
king  at  Breda  j.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy, 
and  silenced  with  his  brethren  in  1662.  He  was  an  open  plain- 
hearted  man,  an  excellent  preacher,  of  a  warm  spirit,  and  a 
hearty  lover  of  all  good  men.  He  died  May  30,  1682,  aged 
eiffhty-four  §. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Bene't  Fink, 
was  an   indefatigable  student,  as  appears  by  his  Martyrology, 

•  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  403.     Gazette,  no.  1835.  f  Page  359. 

X  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  13.     Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  124. 

§  He  survived  every  one  of  the  dissenters  that  sat  in  the  assembly  of  divines. 
Mr.  Baxter  styles  him  "  a  holy  faithful  servant  of  God."  It  is  painful,  however, 
to  reflect,  that  a  man  whose  character  appears  in  general  to  have  been  venerable 
and  amiable,  should  be  so  transported  by  the  heat  of  the  times,  as,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  court-martial  in  1644,  to  say,  "Noble  sirs,  imitate  God,  and 
be  merciful  to  none  that  have  sinned  of  malicious  wickedness  ;"  meaning  the 
royalists,  who  were  frequently  styled  malignants.  This,  as  Mr.  Granger  observes, 
is  sanguinary.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  conveyed  also  a  false  idea  of  the  divine 
clemency,  which  extends  its  exercise,  on  repentance,  to  all  characters  ;  to  sins  of 
malignity  as  well  as  of  infirmity.  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  317,  318. 
—Ed. 
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his  Lives  of  eminent  Divines,  and  other  historical  works  :  he 
was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  been  a  useful  preacher  in  Cheshire 
and  Warwickshire,  before  he  came  to  London ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy,  and  presented  the  Presbyterian 
ministers'  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  declaration  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  though  he  could  not  conform 
as  a  preacher,  he  frequently  attended  the  service  of  the  church 
as  a  hearer  and  communicant.  He  died  December  25,  1682, 
a?t.  eighty*. 

While  the  liberties  of  England  lay  bleeding,  the  fury  of  the 
court  raged  higher  than  ever  against  the  Nonconformists,  as 
inflexible  enemies  of  their  arbitrary  measures  f.  Mr.  Baxter  was 
surprised  in  his  own  house  by  a  company  of  constables  and  other 
peace-officers,  who  arrested  him  for  coming  within  five  miles  of 
a  corporation,  and  brought  warrants  to  distrain  upon  him  for  five 
sermons,  amounting  to  195Z.  They  took  him  out  of  his  bed,  to 
which  he  had  been  confined  for  some  time,  and  were  carrying 
him  to  jail ;  but  Dr.  Cox  the  physician,  meeting  him  in  the  way, 
went  and  made  oath  before  a  justice  of  peace,  that  he  could  not 
be  removed  to  prison  without  danger  of  his  life,  so  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  home  again  to  bed  ;  but  the  officers  rifled  his  house, 
took  away  such  books  as  he  had,  and  sold  even  the  bed  from 
under  him.  Dr.  Annesley,  and  several  other  ministers,  had  their 
goods  distrained  for  latent  convictions  ;  that  is,  upon  the  oaths 
of  persons  they  never  saw,  nor  received  summons  to  answer  for 
themselves  before  a  justice  of  peace.  This  was  stabbing  men  in 
the  dark.  Some  were  imprisoned  on  the  corporation-act.  The 
reverend  Mr.  Vincent  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Surrey- 
assizes  on  the  35th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  already  mentioned :  he 
lay  in  prison  many  months,  but  was  at  last  released  by  the  inter- 
cession of  some  great  men.  The  dissenting  laity  were  harassed 
everywhere  in  the  spiritual  courts,  warrants  were  signed  for 
distresses,  in  the  village  of  Hackney  alone,  to  the  sum  of  1400/. 

*  When  Mr.  Clarke  was  ejected,  he  had  been  forty  years  in  the  ministry,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  seven  or  eight  years  a  governor,  and  two  years  a  president 
of  Sion-college.  Tlie  most  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  reckoned  to  be 
"  Lives  of  the  Puritan  divines  and  other  persons  of  note."  "  The  author  and  the 
bookseller  (says  Mr.  Granger)  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  informed  of  this 
secret,  that  a  taking  title-page  becomes  much  more  taking,  with  an  engraved  fron- 
tispiece before  it ;  and  that  little  pictures,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  great  em- 
bellishments to  style  and  matter."  He  was  more  a  compiler  than  an  author.  His 
name  was  anagrammatised  to  Su{c)Icall  Cf-eam,  alluding  to  his  taking  the  best 
parts  of  those  books  from  which  he  collected.  One  is  sorry  to  find,  in  the  list  of 
hi-s  publications,  A  discourse  against  Toleration.  He  enjoyed  about  nine  years  the 
living  of  Alcester  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  preaching  was  very  useful,  and  the 
town  became  exemplary  for  sobriety,  which  had  borne  the  character  of  "  drunken 
Alcester."  He  met  death  with  a  lively  sense  of  eternity  upon  his  mind,  and  a  com- 
fortable assurance  of  his  own  title  to  future  blessedness.  Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem. 
vol.  1.  p.  88,  &c.     Granger's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  321.— Ed. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  of  St.  Alban's,  the 
patron  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  youthful  studies. — Ed. 

t    Part  3.  p.  191. 
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one  of  which  was  500h     The  reader  will  then  judge  what  must 
have  been  the  case  of  the  interest  in  general*. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  oppression  and  violence,  the  court 
found  that  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  was  not  easily  to  be  sub- 
dued :  there  were  a  set  of  patriots  who  stood  in  their  way,  and 
were  determined  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  consti- 
tution ;  these  were  therefore  to  be  removed  or  cut  oif,  by  bring- 
ing them  within  the  compass  of  some  pretended  plot  against  the 
government.  Some,  who  were  more  zealous  than  prudent,  met 
together  in  clubs  at  the  taverns  and  other  places,  to  talk  over  the 
common  danger,  and  what  might  be  done  to  secure  their  religion 
and  liberties  in  case  of  the  king's  death ;  but  there  was  no  formed 
design  in  any  of  them  against  the  king  or  the  present  government. 
The  court  however  laid  hold  of  this  occasion,  and,  as  Mr.  Coke 
says,  set  on  foot  three  plots,  one  to  assassinate  the  king  and  duke 
as  they  came  from  Newmarket ;  another  to  seize  the  guards  :  and 
a  third  was  called  the  Blackheath  plot ;  in  all  which,  for  aught  I 
can  find,  says  he,  the  fox  was  the  finder.  Dr.  Welwood  adds  f , 
that  the  shattered  remains  of  English  liberty  were  attacked  on 
every  side,  and  some  of  the  noblest  blood  in  the  nation  oifered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Popish  martyrs.  Swearing  came  into 
fashion,  and  an  evidence  office  was  set  up  at  Whitehall ;  the  wit- 
nesses were  highly  encouraged,  and,  instead  of  judges  and  juries 
that  might  boggle  at  half  evidence,  care  was  taken  to  pick  out 
such  as  should  stick  at  nothing  to  serve  a  turn.  The  plot  which 
the  court  made  use  of  was  called  the  Ryehouse  plot :]:,  from  the 
name  of  the  house  where  the  two  royal  brothers  were  to  be  shot ; 
it  was  within  two  miles  of  Hodsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
first  discovered  by  one  Keeling  an  Anabaptist ;  after  him  Good- 
enough,  Rumsey,  and  West,  made  themselves  witnesses,  and 
framed  a  story  out  of  their  own  heads,  of  lopping  off"  the  two 
brothers  as  they  came  from  Newmarket ;  and  having  heard  of  con- 
ferences between  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Russel,  and  others, 
concerningsecuringthe  Protestant  religion  upon  the  king's  decease, 
they  impeached  them  to  the  council,  upon  which  lord  Russel, 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Mr.  Houblon,  were  ap- 
prehended and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Warrants  were  issued  out  for 
several  others,  who,  knowing  that  innocence  was  no  protection, 

*  The  temper  of  the  court  and  church  at  this  time  inclined  Mr.  John  Shower  to 
attend  the  nephew  of  sir  Samuel  Barnardiston  on  his  travels,  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  request  of  his  uncle,  in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  which  we 
mention  here  to  introduce  the  following  passage.  When  they  were  at  Geneva, 
where  they  continued  for  some  time,  they  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Turre- 
tin  the  younger.  On  their  first  conversation  they  found  this  learned  divine  and  the 
rest  of  the  city  possessed  with  very  unfavourable  sentiments  concerning  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists.  But  when  Mr.  Shower  and  his  companions  had  stated  their 
case,  and  the  terms  required  of  them,  Turretin  and  the  others  declared  themselves 
■well  satisfied  with  the  grounds  of  their  dissent,  and  treated  them,  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  residence  in  the  city,  with  a  very  particular  respect.  Tong's  Life  of 
Shower,  p.  48. — Ed. 

t  Memoirs,  p.  132.  X  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  368-37.''.. 
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absconded,  and  went  out  of  the  way ;  but-several  were  tried,  and 
executed  upon  the  court-evidence ;  as  Mr.  Rumbold,  the  master 
of  the  house  where  the  plot  was  to  take  place,  who  declared  at  his 
execution  in  king  James's  reign,  that  he  never  knew  of  any 
design  against  the  king  ;  as  did  captain  Walcot  and  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  Rouse,  and  the  rest.  I^ord  Russel  was  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  for  being  within  the  hearing  of  some  treasonable 
words  at  Mr.  Shepherd^  a  wine-cooper  in  Abchurch-lane*. 
The  earl  of  Essex's  throat  was  cut  in  the  Tower  f  during  lord 
Russel's  trial :{:;  and  Algernon  Sidney  was  executed  for  having  a 
seditious  libel  in  his  study §;  of  the  injustice  of  which  the  parlia- 
ment at  the  Revolution  was  so  sensible,  that  they  reversed  the 
judgments.  A  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  though  the  king  knew  where  he  was ;  and  after  the 
ferment  brought  him  to  court.  Mr.  Echard  observes,  that  some 
have  called  this  the  Fanatic,  the  Protestant,  the  Whiggish,  or 
Presbyterian  plot ;  others  have  called  it,  with  more  justice,  a 
piece  of  state  policy,  and  no  better  than  an  imposture,  for  it  had 
no  other  foundation  than  the  rash  and  imprudent  discourse  of 
some  warm  whigs,  which,  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  was  very 
hazardous ;  but  no  scheme  of  a  plot  had  been  agreed  upon,  no 
preparations  made,  no  arms  nor  horses  purchased,  nor  persons 
appointed  to  execute  any  design  against  the  king  or  government||. 

*  P.  382. 

f  Dr.  Grey  censures  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  the  Ryehouse  plot  as  very  faulty,  if 
not  false  ;  "  as  appears  (he  says)  from  the  very  best  of  our  historians,  and  the  con- 
fession of  several  that  suffered  for  it."  The  historians  to  whom  the  doctor  refers 
are  Echard,  Kennet,  &c.  and  principally  bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Ryehouse 
Plot.  As  to  this  work,  the  most  partial  to  it  must  own  it  detracts  greatly  from  its 
credit ;  that  it  was  drawn  up  to  please  the  court,  by  one  that  was  wholly  in  that 
interest,  and  the  author,  it  seems,  acknowledges,  "  that  king  James  II.  called  for 
his  papers,  and  having  read  them,  altered  divers  passages,  and  caused  them  to  be 
printed  by  his  own  authority."  Calamy's  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Echard,  p.  55.  Dr. 
Grey  ironically  calls  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  death,  a  candid 
remark  ;  and  then  refers  to,  and  quotes  largely.  Carte's  and  Echard's  representations 
of  that  event,  to  shew  that  the  earl  was/e/o  de  se.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss' 
the  question  concerning  his  lordship's  death,  whether  he  committed  an  act  of  sui- 
cide, or  was  murdered  by  others.  Dr.  Harris  has  fully  and  impartially  stated  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  History  of  Charles  II.  vol.  2.  p.  371 — 376.  The  same 
judicious  writer  has  also  investigated  the  evidence  concerning  the  Ryehouse  plot, 
p.  355— 370.— Ed. 

i  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  161. 

§  This  was  an  answer  to  Filmer's  book,  written  to  prove  the  absolute  and  unli- 
mited power  of  kings.  The  leading  principle  of  this  MS.  was,  "  that  power  is 
delegated  from  the  people  to  the  prince,  and  that  he  is  accountable  to  them  for  the 
abuse  of  it."  It  was  urged,  that  lie  was  not  proved  to  have  written  the  piece ;  that 
if  he  were  the  author,  it  contained  only  his  private  speculations  ;  that  it  could  not 
be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  plot,  for  it  was  written  years  before ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  not  a  finished  piece,  it  could  not  be  known  how  it  would  end  ;  and  no  general 
conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  from  any  particular  chapter  of  a  work.  The  book 
was,  however,  considered  by  Jefferies  as  an  overt-act,  on  this  principle,  Scribere  est 
agere.  It  is  remarkable,  that  within  a  few  years,  the  energy  and  truth  of  the  above 
principle  removed  James  II.  from  the  throne,  and  placed  on  it  the  prince  of 
Orange.     So  vain  is  it  to  fight  against  just  principles  ! — Ed. 

II  "  Mr.  Neal  must  think  his  readers  (says  Dr.  Grey)  very  easy  of  belief  to  swal- 
low down  such  gross  untruths  as  these,  which  the  smallest  dabbler  in  the  history  of 
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However,  the  court  had  their  ends,  in  striking  terror  into  the 
whole  party. 

Great  industry  was  used  by  the  court  to  bring  the  body  of 
Nonconformists  into  this  plot ;  it  was  given  out  that  Dr.  Owen, 
Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Griffith,  were  acquainted  with  it  *;  Mr.  Mead 
was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  gave  such  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  questions,  that  the  king  himself  ordered  him  to  be 
discharged.  The  reverend  Mr.  Carstairs,  a  Scots  divine,  was 
put  to  the  torture  of  the  thummikins  in  Scotland,  to  extort  a  con- 
fession ;  both  his  thumbs  being  bruised  between  two  irons  till  the 
marrow  was  almost  forced  out  of  the  bones  :  this  he  bore  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  without  making  any  confession.  Next  day  they 
brought  him  to  undergo  the  torture  of  the  boot,  but  his  arms 
being  swelled  with  the  late  torture,  and  he  already  in  a  fever, 
made  a  declaration  of  all  that  he  knew,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  some  loose  discourse  of  what  might  be  fit  to  be  done, 
to  preserve  their  liberties  and  the  Protestant  religion,  if  there 
should  be  a  crisisf ;  but  he  vindicated  himself  and  his  brethern  in 
England  from  all  assassinating  designs,  which,  he  said,  they 
abhorred.  Dr.  South  was  desired  to  write  the  history  of  this 
plot;  but  Dr.  Sprat,  afterward  bishop  of  Rochester,  performed  it, 

those  times  can  easily  confute."  The  reader,  who  is  not  a  dabbler  in  the  history 
those  times,  is  referred  to  Dr.  Harris,  as  before  quoted,  for  materials  on  which  to 
form  his  judgment  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  not  be 
displeased  with  the  following  plain  lines  on  the  death  of  Sidney. 

"  Algernon  Sidney  fills  this  tomb, 

An  Atheist  for  disclaiming  Rome  ; 

A  rebel  bold  for  striving  still 

To  keep  the  laws  above  the  will : 

Crimes  damn'd  by  church  and  government, 

Alas  1  where  must  his  ghost  be  sent  ? 

Of  heav'n  it  cannot  but  despair, 

If  holy  pope  be  turnkey  there  ; 

And  hell  it  ne'er  must  entertain. 

For  there  is  all  tyrannic  reign. 

Where  goes  it  then  ?     Where  't  ought  to  go. 

Where  pope  nor  devil  have  to  do.'' 

Bennet's  Memorial,  p.  359. — Ed. 

*  Dr.  Grey  refers  to  "  copies  of  informations,"  in  the  appendix  to  Sprat's 
account  for  a  deposition  signed  by  Mr.  Carstaires,  saying,  "  The  deponent  did 
communicate  the  design  on  foot  to  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  Mr.  Mead,  at  Step- 
ney, who  all  concurred  in  promoting  of  it,  and  desired  it  might  take  eifect." Dr. 

Grey,  by  this  quotation,  means  to  implicate  those  gentlemen  in  the  most  atrocious 
part  of  this  plot.  But  the  question  returns,  what  was  the  design  on  foot .'  what 
were  the  nature  and  extent  of  it? — Mr.  Neal  immediately  informs  us,  in  his  report 
of  the  amount  of  Carstaire's  confession,  that  it  did  not  go  to  any  assassination,  but 
only  to  preserving  their  liberties  and  the  Protestant  religion.  As  to  Mr.  Mead,  in 
particular,  he  went  into  Holland  on  this  occasion  :  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  king  Charles  at  the  privy-council,  where 
he  fully  vindicated  his  innocence,  and  was  perfectly  discharged.  Pierce's  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Dissenters,  part  1.  p.  258.  Mr.  Mead  carried  with  him  into  Holland 
the  son  (the  eleventh  of  thirteen  children),  whom  he  placed  under  an  excellent 
master,  who  afterward  rose  to  the  first  eminence  as  a  scholar  and  physician. 
Granger's  History,  vol.  .3.  p.  3.33. — Ed. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  426—430. 
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though  at  the  Revolution  lie  disowned  it  so  far  as  to  declare,  that 
king  James  had  altered  several  passages  in  it  beforeitwas  published. 
Bishop  Burnet  adds,  that  when  the  congratulatory  addresses  for 
the  discovery  of  this  plot  had  gone  all  round  England,  the  grand 
juries  made  high  presentments  against  all  who  were  accounted 
whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  find  out 
more  witnesses ;  pardons  and  rewards  were  offered  very  freely  to 
the  guilty,  but  none  came  in,  which  made  it  evident,  says  his 
lordship,  that  nothing  was  so  well  laid,  or  brought  so  near  execu- 
tion, as  the  witnesses  had  deposed,  otherwise  the  people  would 
have  crowded  in  for  pardons.  Bishop  Kennet  says*,  that  the  dis- 
senters bore  all  the  odium,  and  were  not  only  branded  for  express 
rebels  and  villains,  in  multitudes  of  congratulatory  and  tory 
addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  were  severally 
arraigned  by  the  king  himself,  in  a  declaration  to  all  his  loving 
subjects,  read  in  all  the  churches  on  Sunday  September  9,  which 
was  appointed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  solemnized,  after  an 
extraordinary  manner,  with  mighty  pomp  and  magnificence. 
There  was  hardly  a  parish  in  England  that  was  not  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  to  testify  their  joy  and  satisfaction :  nay, 
the  Papists  celebrated  in  all  their  chapels  in  London  an  extra- 
ordinary service  on  that  account ;  so  that  these  had  their  places 
of  public  worship,  though  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  denied 
them. 

The  Quakers  avowed  their  innocence  of  the  plot  in  an  address 
to  the  king  at  Windsor f,  presented  by  G.  Whitehead,  Parker, 
and  two  more,  wherein  they  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
that  "  their  principles  do  not  allow  them  to  take  up  defensive 
arms,  much  less  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  injuries  they  receive 
from  others.  That  they  continually  pray  for  the  king's  safety 
and  preservation,  and  therefore  take  this  occasion  humbly  to 
beseech  his  majesty,  to  compassionate  their  suffering  friends,  with 
whom  the  jails  are  so  filled,  that  they  want  air,  to  the  apparent 
hazard  of  their  lives,  and  to  the  endangering  an  infection  in  divers 
places.  Besides,  many  houses,  shops,  barns,  and  fields,  are  ran- 
sacked, and  the  goods,  corn,  and  cattle,  swept  away,  to  the  dis- 
couraging of  trade  and  husbandry,  and  impoverishing  great 
numbers  of  quiet  and  industrious  people  ;  and  this  for  no  other 
cause  but  for  the  exercise  of  a  tender  conscience,  in  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God,  who  is  sovereign  Lord  and  King  in  men's 
consciences ." 

But  this  address  made  no  impression:}: :  all  things  proceeding 

*   Page  402.  t  Sewel,  p.  585. 

+  The  king  was  touched,  for  the  moment,  with  the  exhibition  it  gave  of  the  un- 
reasonable and  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  and  said  to  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers standing  by,  "  What  shall  we  do  for  this  people  ?  the  prisons  are  full  of 
them."  The  party  to  whom  this  query  was  put,  to  divert  his  attention,  drew  him 
into  conversation  upon  some  other  topic,  so  that  little  or  no  relaxation  of  the 
oppressive  measures  resulted  from  this  address,  nor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
king's  reign.     Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  3.  p.  8,  9.  — Ed. 
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trir.mjihantlj'  on  tlie  side  of  the  prerogative*  ;  the  court  did  what 
they  pleased  ;  the  king  assumed  the  government  of  the  city  of 
London  into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  a  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
aldermen,  without  the  election  of  the  people  ;  sermons  were  filled 
with  tlje  principles  of  absolute  obedience  and  non-resistance,  which 
were  carried  higher  than  ever  their  forefathers  had  thought  of  or 
practised.  The  university  of  Oxford  passed  a  decree  f  in  full  con- 
vocation, July  21,  1683,  against  certain  pernicious  books  and 
damnable  doctrines,  destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes, 
their  state  and  government,  and  all  human  society |.  It  consists 
of  twenty-seven  propositions,  extracted  from  the  M'ritings  of 
Buchanan,  Baxter,  Owen,  Milton,  .7.  Goodwin,  Hobbs,  Cart- 
wright,  Travers,  and  others,  who  had  maintained  that  there  was 
an  original  contract  between  king  and  people;  and  that  when 
kings  subvert  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  becoine  abso- 
lute tyrants,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  the  government,  and  may 
be  resisted  :  these  and  other  propositions  of  a  like  nature,  they 
declare  to  be  impious,  seditious,  scandalous,  damnable,  heretical, 
blasphemous,  and  infamous  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  for- 
bid their  students  to  read  those  writers,  and  ordered  their  books 
to  be  burnt.  But  Ijow  well  they  practised  their  own  doctrines  at 
tbe  Revolution,  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place ;  and  one  of  queen 
Anne's  parliaments  ordered  the  decree  itself  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman  §_. 


*  Kennet,  p.  410. 

f  This  decree  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Jane,  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  the  king's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  subscribed  by  the  whole  convocation.  It  was  presented 
to  the  king  with  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  July  following,  and  very  graciously 
received.  It  was  ordered,  in  perpetual  memory  of  it,  to  be  entered  in  the 
registry  of  the  convocation,  and  to  be  stuck  up  in  the  different  colleges  and  halls. 
Farther  to  counteract  the  spread  and  influence  of  the  propositions  against  which  it 
wag  levelled,  aU  readers,  tutors,  catechists,  and  others,  to  whom  the  instruction 
and  care  of  youth  were  committed,  were  commanded,  to  instruct  and  ground  their 
scholars  in  "  that  most  necessary  doctrine,  which  in  a  manner  is  the  badge  and 
character  of  the  church  of  England,  of  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well  ;  teaching  that  this  submission  is  to  be  clear,  absolute,  and  with- 
out any  exception  of  any  state  or  order  of  men."     High-church  Politics,  p.  89. 

X  Another  proof  of  the  intolerant  spirit  which  dictated  the  decrees  of  the  uni- 
versity at  this  time,  offers  in  its  treatment' of  Dr.  Whitby,  precentor  of  the  church 
of  Sarum.  This  learned  writer  published  in  this  year,  1683,  without  his  name,  his 
'•  Protestant  Reconciler,"  humbly  pleading  for  condescension  to  dissenting  brethren, 
in  things  indifferent  and  unnecessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  shewing  how 
unreasonable  it  is  to  make  such  things  the  necessary  conditions  of  communion. 
This  book  gave  such  high  offence,  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  university  on  the 
above-rcentioned  day,  and  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  marshal  in  the  schools'  quad- 
rangle. The  author  was  also  obliged  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
to  make  a  public  retractation  of  it  on  the  9th  of  the  ensuing  October.  And  in  the 
same  year,  to  remove  the  clamour  his  piece  had  raised,  he  published  a  second  part, 
"  earnestly  persuading  the  dissenting  laity  to  join  in  full  communion  with  tlie 
church  of  England,  and  answering  all  the  objections  of  the  Nonconformists  against 
the  lawfulness  of  the  submission  to  the  rites  and  constitutions  of  that  church." 
Birch's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  p.  103 — 105 — Ed. 

§  CoUyer,  902. 
VOL.  III.  R 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  rector  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in  one 
of  his  printed  sermons  entitled  "  A  Scrupulous  Conscience,"  in- 
vited the  Nonconformists  to  examine  what  each  party  had  to  say 
for  themselves  with  respect  to  the  ceremonies  imposed  by  the 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  penal  laws,  calling'  upon  them  modestly 
to  propose  their  doubts,  and  meekly  to  hearken  to  and  receive  in- 
struction. In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  Mr.  Thomas  De- 
laune,  an  Anabaptist  schoolmaster,  and  a  learned  man  *,  printed 
a  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,  shewing  the  true  state  of  their 
case,  and  justifying  their  separation.  But  before  it  was  published^ 
he  was  apprehended  by  a  messenger  from  the  press,  and  shut  up 
close  prisoner  in  Newgate,  by  warrant  from  the  recorder  .Tenner, 
dated  November  30,  1683.  Mr.  Delaune  wrote  to  Dr.  Calamy 
to  endeavour  his  enlargement  r  "  My  confinement  (says  he)  is 
for  accepting  your  invitation  ;  I  look  upon  you  obliged  in  honour 
to  procure  my  sheets,  yet  unfinished,  a  public  passportf,  and  to 
me  my  liberty — there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  fair  examination 
of  those  things  your  sermon  invited  to,  and  I  cannot  find  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  ever  forced  scrupulous  consciences  to  con- 
formity, by  such  methods  as  sending  them  to  Newgate  ;  I  beseech 
you,  therefore,  in  the  fear  of  God,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  our  great 
Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  would  endeavour  to  con- 
vince a  stranger  by  something  more  like  reason  and  divinity,  than 
a  prison."  The  doctor  at  first  said,  he  would  do  him  all  the  kind- 
ness that  became  him :{:.     But  in  answer  to  a  second  letter,  he 

*  Mr.  Delaune  was  born  at  Brini  in  Ireland,  sbont  three  rjniles  from  Riggsdale. 

His  parents  were   Papists   and  very  poor,  and   rented   part  of  the  estate  of 

Riggs,  esq.  This  gentleman,  observing  the  early  and  forward  parts  of  the  young- 
Delaune,  placed  him  in  a  friary  at  Kilcrash,  seven  miles  from  Cork,  where  he 
received  his  education ;  when  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
removed  to  Kinsale,  and  met  with  Mr.  Bampfield,  who,  discovering  his  genius 
and  learning,  made  him  clerk  of  his  pilchard  fishery  there,  and  was  the  means  of 
giving  his  mind  a  pious  and  virtuous  turn.  After  some  years,  during  which  he 
enjoyed  the  high  esteem  and  friendship  of  major  Riggs  and  Mr.  Bampfield,  perse- 
cution and  troubles  induced  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  come  over  into  England,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  "of  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Ormond,  but  was  also  come  to  England  on  account  of  the  troubles 
of  the  times.  After  this  Mr.  Delaune  went  to  London,  kept  a  grammar-school 
there,  and  fell  into  an  intimacy  and  strict  friendship  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach, 
and  translated  the  Philologia  Sacra,  prefixed  to  his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  "  A 
Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors."  The  narrative  published  with  the  subsequent 
editions  of  his  "  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,"  fully  represents  the  series  of  suf- 
ferings under  which  he  sunk,  and  the  process  of  the  iniquitous  prosecution  to 
which  he,  his  wife  and  children,  became  a  sacrifice. — Ed. 
'  f  It  is  to  observed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  used  to  suppress  Mr. 
Delaune's  tract,  to  obstruct  its  reception,  and  to  prevent  its  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  by  severities  against  its  author,  and  by  committing  the  piece  itself  to  the 
flames,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  before  the  year  1 733,  there  had  been 

seventeen  impressions  of  it Ed. 

X  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  Dr.  Calamy's  conduct  towards  Mr.  Delaune,  is  drawn 
from  the  injured  sufferer's  narrative ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  reflects  on 
the  doctor's  character  and  memory.  But  though  by  not  replying  to  his  book,  nor 
visiting  him,  he  appeared  to  desert  him  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  behaviour  which 
Mr.  Delaune,  in  his  afflicted  situation,  felt  as  a  severe  neglect,  was  tempered  with 
more  attention  to  his  case  and  kindness  than  he  seems  to  have  known  of     For  Dr. 
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said,  he  looked  upon  liimself  as  unconcerned,  because  he  was  not 
mentioned  in  that  sheet  he  saw  with  the  recorder.  Mr.  Dehaune 
insisted  that  his  honour  was  at  stake  for  his  deliverance,  and 
prayed  him  at  least  to  perform  the  office  of  a  divine,  in  visiting- 
him  in  prison,  to  argue  him  out  of  his  doubts;  but  the  doctor,  like 
an  ungenerous  adversary,  deserted  him.  Mr.  Delaune  therefore 
was  to  be  convinced  by  an  indictment  at  law;  for  that  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  he  did  by  force  of  arms,  &c.  unlawfully,  seditiously,  and 
maliciously,  write,  print,  and  publish,  a  certain  false,  seditious, 
and  scandalous  libel,  of  and  concerning-  our  lord  the  king,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Noncon- 
formists," For  which  offence  he  was  fined  one  hundred  marks, 
and  to  be  kept  prisoner  till  he  paid  it;  to  find  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  one  year,  and  his  books  to  be  burnt  before  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  court  told  him,  that  in  respect  of  his 
being  a  scholar,  he  should  not  be  pilloried,  though  he  deserved  it. 
Mr,  Delaune,  not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine,  lay  in  prison  fifteen 
months,  and  suffered  great  hardships  by  extreme  poverty,  having 
no  subsistence  but  on  charity.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  small 
children  with  him,  who  all  died  in  the  jail,  through  the  length 
and  closeness  of  the  confinement,  and  other  inconveniences  they 
endured*;  and  at  length  Mr.  Delaune  himself  sunk  under  his 
sufferings,  and  died  in  Newgate,  a  martyr  to  the  challenge  of  this 
high- church  champion. 

Mr.  Francis  Bampfield  suffered  the  like,  or  greater  hardships; 

Edmund  Calamy  says,  "  that  his  uncle  took  pains  with  Jefferies  to  get  him  released, 
but  could  not  prevail,  which  was  no  small  trouble  to  him."  Dr.  Calamy  was  a 
man  greatly  respected ;  and,  though  a  true  son  of  the  church,  averse  to  persecu- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  great  humanity,  courteous  and  affable  in  his  deportment,  and 
exemplary  in  his  life.  His  sermons  were  reckoned  to  possess  great  merit.  No 
books  in  his  study  appeared  to  have  been  as  much  used  as  Mr.  Perkin's  works, 
especially  his  "  Cases  of  Conscience,"  which  were  full  of  marks  and  scores.  He 
died  when  a  little  turned  of  forty  years  of  age.  The  treatment  which  his  neigh- 
bour and  particular  friend  alderman  Cornish  received,  greatly  affected  him,  and  is 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  end.  Dr.  Calamy's  own  Life,  MS.  and  Eiographia 
Britannica,  voL  ;}.  second  edit. — Ed. 

*  The  story  of  Mr.  Delaune  is  very  affecting,  and  cannot  but,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  move  pity  and  resentment.  "  The  fate  of  himself  and  family,  perishing  in 
Newgate  for  want  of  70/.  (observes  the  candid  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
2d  edit.)  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  but  casts  peculiar 
dishonour  on  the  Nonconformists  of  that  period.  Though  there  was  probably  some- 
thing in  his  disposition  which  occasioned  his  having  but  few  friends,  a  man  of  his 
knowledge,  learning,  and  integrity,  ought  not  to  have  been  so  fatally  neglected. 
Perhaps  the  only  apology  which  can  be  made  for  the  dissenters  of  king  Charles  II.'s 
reign  is,  that  whDst  so  many  of  their  ministers  were  in  a  persecuted  state,  it  was 
impossible  for  every  case  of  distress  to  be  duly  regarded."  To  this  may  be  added 
the  great  number  of  cases  of  distress,  arising  from  the  prosecution  and  sufferings  of 
the  lay-dissenters.  Mr.  Jeremy  White  told  Mr.  John  Waldron  of  Exeter,  that  the 
computation  of  those  who  suffered  for  nonconformity,  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  families  ruined,  and  eight  thousand 
persons  destroyed;  and  the  computation  was  not  finished,  when  this  number  was 
ascertained.  The  sources  of  beneficence  were  also  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the 
measures  pursued  on  trade.  For  the  customs  paid  in  Bristol  only  arose,  in  Charles's 
persecution,  not  to  30,000/.  per  annum  ;  but  in  king  William's  reign  they  advanced 
to  near  100,000/.     Waldron's  copy  of  Neal,  peties  me. — Ed. 
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lie  hatl  been  educated  in  WiuUuun-college,  Oxford,  and  was 
minister  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire*.  .  After  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, he  continued  preaching  as  he  had  opportunity  in  pri- 
vate, till  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  day?  and  nights,  with 
twenty-five  of  his  hearers  in  one  room,  with  only  one  bed,  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  religious  exercises;  but  after  some  time 
he  was  released  f .  Soon  after  he  was  apprehended  again,  and 
lay  nine  years  in  Dorchester  jail,  though  he  was  a  person  of  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  the  king,  and  against  the  parliament  war;  but 
this  availed  nothing  to  his  being  a  Nonconformist.  He  after- 
ward retired  to  London,  where,  being  again  apprehended, 
he  was  shut  up  in  Newgate,  and  there  died  February  16,  1683 
— 4.  He  M'as  for  the  seventh  day  sabbath,  but  a  person  of  un- 
questionable seriousness  and  .piety. 

With  him  might  be  mentioned  Mr.  Ralphson,  a  learned  man, 
and  a  fellow-sufferer  with  Mr.  Delaune  in  Newgate.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  a  bill  was  found  against  him  by  the  grand 
jury  of  London  ;  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  pleaded  Not 
guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey.  On  the  16th  of  January  he  was  called 
to  the  sessions-house,  but  other  trials  proving  tedious,  his  did  not 
come  on.  The  next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  outer  bar;  and 
after  an  attendance  of  divers  hours  in  a  place  not  very  agreeable, 
and  in  the  sharpest  winter  that  had  been  known,  he  contracted  a 
violent  cold,  which  issued  in  a  fever,  that  carried  him  as  well  as 
Mr.  Bampfield  beyond  the  reach  of  tyrants,  or  the  restraint  of 
bail-docks  and  press-yards,  to  the  mansions  of  everlasting  restj. 
Mr.  Philips,  partner  with  Mr.  Bampfield,  suffered  eleven 
months''  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  jail,  in  a  nasty  stinking 
hole,  to  the  gr^ivt  hazard  of  his  life.  Mr.  French,  of  Town- 
Maulin,  was  confined  six  months  in  Maidstone  common  jail, 
in  a  hard  winter,  without  fire  or  candle,  or  any  private  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Salkeld,  the  ejected  minister  of  Worlington  in  Suffolk, 
was  fined  100/.  and  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  St.  Ed- 

*  Mr.  Bampfield  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Devon- 
shire. The  lirst  living  he  held  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  Sherborne,  being 
about  100^  per  annum  ;  and  having  an  annuity  of  80/.  per  annum  settled  on  him 
ibr  life,  he  spent  all  the  income  of  his  place  in  acts  of  charity,  by  employing  the 
poor  that  could  work,  relieving  the  necessities  of  those  who  were  incapable  of  any 
labour,  and  distributing  Bibles  and  practical  books.  Soon  after  his  ejectment  lie 
was  imprisoned  for  worshipping  God  in  his  own  family  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
notwithstanding  he  was  prosecuted  with  severity,  he  had  been  zealous  against  the 
parliament's  army  and  Oliver's  usurpation,  and  always  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
royal  cause.  When  he  resided  in  London  he  formed  a  church  on  the  principles  of 
the  Sabbatarian  Baptists  at  Pinners' -hall,  of  which  jjrinciples  he  was  a  zealous 
asserter.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  a  man  of  serious  piety.  He  bore  his 
long  imprisonment  with  great  courage  and  patience,  and  gathered  a  church  even  in 
the  place  of  confinement.  His  fellow-prisoners  lamented  him,  as  well  as  his 
acquaintance  and  friends.  Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  4(i8 — 472.  Crosby's 
History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  1.  p.  363—368  ;  vol.  2.  p.  355—361 Ed. 

t  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  260.  %  Calamy's  Abridg.  vol.2,  p.  259—377. 
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muiitlsbury*,  for  saying-,  Poi)ery  was  coming-  into  the  nation 
apace,  and  no  care  taken  to  prevent  it.  He  lay  iy  prison  three 
years,  and  was  not  discharg^ed  till  the  year  1686. 

Mr.  Richard  Stretton  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment  this 
year,  tor  refusing-  the  Oxford  oath,  in  company  with  ten  ministers 
more,  who  were  also  his  fellow-prisoners  f.  ^lost  of  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  were  forced  to  shift  their  places  of  abode  to  avoid 
discovery,  and  travel  in  long-  nights  and  cold  weather,  from  one 
village  to  another,  to  preach  to  their  people.  If  at  any  time 
they  ventured  to  visit  their  families  in  a  dark  night,  they  durst 
not  stir  abroad,  but  went  away  before  morning.  Some  spent 
their  time  in  woods  and  solitary  places;  others,  being  excommu- 
nicated, removed  with  their  effects  into  other  diocesses — great 
numbers  of  the  common  people,  taken  at  private  meetings,  were 
convicted  as  rioters,  and  fined  lOZ.  a  piece  ;  and  not  being  able 
to  pay,  were  obliged  to  remove  into  other  counties,  by  which  they 
lost  their  business,  and  their  families  were  reduced  to  want.  I 
forbear  to  mention  the  rudeness  offered  to  young  women,  some  of 
whom  were  sent  to  Bridewell,  to  beat  hemp  among  rogues  and 
thieves  :  others,  that  were  married  and  with  child,  received  irre- 
parable damages;  even  children  were  terrified  with  constables 
and  halberdeers  breaking  open  houses,  of  whom  I  myself,  says 
Mr.  Peirce,  being  very  young,  was  one  example  ;  and  the  writer 
of  this  history  could  mention  others. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  proceedings,  the  divines  of  the 
church  of  England  published  the  London  Cases  against  the 
Nonconformists,  as  if  the  danger  of  religion  arose  from  that 
quarter;  they  were  twenty-three  in  number,  and  have  since 
been  abridged  by  Dr.  Bennet.  These  champions  of  the  churcli 
were  very  secure  from  being  answered,  after  Mr.  Delaune  had 
so  lately  lost  his  life  for  accepting  such  a  challenge:}:.  They 
must  therefore  have  the  field  to  themselves,  for  if  their  adver- 
saries wrote,  they  were  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  fines,  and  a 
prison ;  but  since  the  return  of  liberty,  they  have  been  answered 
separately  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Mr.  James  Peirce,  and 
others. 

This  year  [1683J  died  Dr.  John  Owen,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Independent  divines;  he  was  educated  in  Queen"'s  col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  left  the  university  in  1637,  being  dissatisfied 
with    Laud's    innovations  §.       He    was   a    strict  Calvinist,  and 

*  It  aggravated  the  iniquity  as  well  as  severity  of  this  sentence,  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  Dr.  Salkeld's  hearers  could  testify  that  what  he  said  was  not  said  as  his 
own  language,  but  that  of  the  parliattnent.  During  his  confinement  he  was  helpful  to 
his  fellow-prisoners,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  cheerful  Christian.  His  table  was 
furnished  by  his  friends  at  Bury,  and  his  fine  afterward  remitted  by  king  William. 
But  his  estate  was  much  weakened,  and  his  health  almost  ruined  by  his  imprison- 
ment. After  his  liberation  he  continued  his  ministry  at  Walsham  in  the  Willows, 
and  died  December  20,  1699,  aged  seventy-seven.  Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  2. 
p.  44*2,  443.— Ed. 

t  C'alamy,  vol.  2.  p.  676.  +  Peirce,  p.  2.t!) 

§  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  .58.      Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  152 — 158. 
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published  his  Display  of  Armiiiianism  in  1G42,  for  which 
the  committee  of  religion  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Ford- 
ham  in  Essex.  In  1643  he  removed  to  Coggeshall  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  first  declared  himself  an  Independent,  and  ga- 
thered a  church  according  to  the  discipline  of  that  people.  He 
often  preached  before  the  long-parliament,  even  about  the  time 
the  king  was  beheaded,  but  always  kept  his  sentiments  in  reserve 
upon  such  a  subject.  Soon  after,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
took  him  into  his  service  as  a  chaplain  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland; 
and  when  the  general  marched  to  Scotland,  he  obtained  an  order 
of  parliament  for  the  doctor  to  attend  him  thither.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  and  next 
year  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  Oxford,  where  he  presided  with 
great  reputation  and  prudence  for  five  years.  He  always  behaved 
like  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  The  writer  of  his  life  says,  that  though  he  was  an 
Independent  himself,  he  gave  most  of  the  vacant  livings  in  his 
disposal  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  obliged  the  episcopal 
party,  by  conniving  at  an  assembly  of  about  three  hundred  of 
them,  almost  over  against  his  own  doors.  The  Oxford  historian*, 
after  having  treated  his  memory  with  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, confesses,  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  tongues,  in 
rabbinical  learning,  and  in  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  genteel  and  fairest  writers  that  appeared 
against  the  church  of  England.  The  doctor  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  foreign  Protestants:  and  when  he  was  ejected  by  the 
act  of  uniformity,  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  United 
Provinces.  He  was  once  also  determined  to  settle  in  New- 
England,  but  was  stopped  by  express  order  from  the  council.  He 

*  Mr.  Wood  represents  Dr.  Owen  as  a  perjured  person,  a  time-server,  a  hypo- 
crite, wliose  godliness  was  gain,  and  a  blasphemer  ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  suffi- 
cient, he  has  also  made  him  a  fop.  "  All  which  (observes  Mr.  Granger,  with  equal 
judgment  and  candour)  means  no  more  than  this  ;  that  when  Dr.  Owen  entered 
himself  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  was  of  the  established  church,  and 
took  the  usual  oaths  ;  that  he  turned  Independent,  preached  and  acted  as  Inde- 
pendents did,  took  the  oath  called  the  engagement,  and  accepted  of  preferment  from 
Cromwell ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  person  and  behaviour,  and  liked  to  go  well 
dressed." — "  We  must  be  extremely  cautious  (adds  this  author),  how  we  form  our 
judgments  of  characters  at  this  period  ;  the  difference  of  a  few  modes  or  ceremo- 
nies in  religious  worship,  has  been  the  source  of  infinite  prejudice  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  practice  of  some  of  the  splenetic  writers  of  this  period,  reminds  me 
of  the  painter,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hellish  Brueghell,  who  so  accus- 
tomed himself  to  painting  of  witches,  imps,  and  devils,  that  he  sometimes  made  but 
little  difference  between  his  human  and  infernal  figures."  To  Mr.  Neal's  delinea- 
tion of  Dr.  Owen's  character  may  be  added,  that  he  was  hospitable  in  his  house, 
generous  in  his  favours,  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  especially  to  poor  scholars, 
some  of  whom  he  took  into  his  own  family,  maintained  at  his  own  charge,  and 
educated  in  an  academical  learning.  When  he  was  at  Tunbridge,  the  duke  of 
York,  several  times,  sent  for  him,  and  conversed  with  him  concerning  the  dissen- 
ters. On  his  return  to  London  king  Charles  himself  sent  for  him,  and  discoursed 
with  him  two  hours  ;  assuring  him  of  his  favour  and  respect,  expressing  himself  a 
friend  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  his  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  dissenters. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  distribute  among  those  who 
liad  suffered  most.  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  301,  302,  note;  and 
Palmer's  Noucon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  154,  155. — Ed, 
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was  pastor  of  a  considerable  congregation  in  London,  and  died 
with  great  calmness  and  comjjosure  of  mind,  on  Bartholomew- 
day  1683.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  still  in  esteem 
among  the  dissenters;  though  his  style  is  a  little  intricate  and 
perplexed. 

[In  this  year  died,  aged  seventy-two,  Dr.  Benjamin  Which- 
cote,  the  friend  of  Tillotson.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  was  born  at 
Whichcote-hall  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  March  11,  1609.  He  was 
admitted  in  Emanuel-coUege,  Cambridge,  1626,  and  graduated 
bachelor  of  arts  1629,  master  of  arts  1633,  and  bachelor  in  divinity 
1640.  In  the  same  year  that  he  took  his  second  degree,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  college,  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill, 
leaving  the  university  the  year  after,  Mr.  Whichcote  took  pupils, 
and  became  very  considerable  for  his  learning  and  worth,  his 
prudence  and  temper,  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  those  times 
of  trial ;  nor  was  he  less  famous  for  the  number,  rank,  and  cha- 
racter, of  his  pupils,  and  the  care  he  took  of  them.  Wallis, 
Smith,  Worthington,  Cradock,  &c.  studied  under  him.  In  1626, 
he  set  up  an  afternoon  lecture  in  Trinity-church  at  Cambridge, 
which  he  served  twenty  years.  In  1643,  the  master  and  fellows 
of  his  college  presented  him  to  the  living  of  North  Cadbury,  in 
Somersetshire.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  Cambridge,  and 
admitted  provost  of  King's  college,  March  19,  1644*.  In  1649, 
he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity.  Here  he  employed  his  credit, 
weight,  and  influence,  to  advance  and  spread  a  free  and  generous 
way  of  thinking,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  sober  piety  and 
rational  religion.  Many,  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  them 
to  great  eminence  as  divines,  after  the  Restoration,  were  formed 
by  him.  To  his  predecessor  in  the  provostship  he  M'as  generous. 
His  spirit  was  too  noble,  servilely  to  follow  a  party.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  removed  from  his  post,  on  accepting  of  which 
he  had  resigned  the  living  of  Cadbury,  and  he  was  elected  and 
licensed  to  the  cure  of  St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  November  1662, 
This  church  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire  of  1665,  and  he  retired 
for  a  while  to  Milton,  a  living  given  to  him  by  his  college.  He 
was  after  this  presented,  by  the  crown,  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jury,  which  was  his  last  stage.  Here  he  continued, 
in  high  and  general  esteem,  preaching  twice  every  week,  till  his 
death  in  1683.  One  volume  of  his  sermons,  entitled  "  Select 
Discourses,"  was  published,  after  his  death,  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics,"  in  1698.  Three 
others  by  Dr.  John  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  in  1701  and 
1702,  and  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  A  collection  of  his 
"  Aphorisms,"  was  printed  by  Dr.  S.  Salter,  in  1753.  See  the 
second  preface  to  which,  p.  16 — 27. — Ed.] 

*  See  before,  vol.  2.  p.  2.53,  text  and  note,  where  we  have  aheady  made  respect- 
ful mention  of  Dr.  Whichcote. 
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This  year  the  king-,  by  the  assistance  of  the  torie^  and  Roman 
Catholics,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  and  assumed 
the  whole  government  into  his  own  hands.  The  whigs  and 
Nonconformists  were  struck  with  terror,  by  the  severe  prosecu- 
tions of  the  heads  of  their  party  *.  Mr.  Hampden  was  fined 
40,000/.  sir  Samuel  Barnardiston  10,000/.  for  defaming  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Kyehouse  plot.  Mr.  Speke  2000/.  and  Mr.  Braddon 
1000/.  for  reporting  that  the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  murdered  fei 
the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Duttoncolt  100,000/.  for  scandalum 
ynagnatum  against  the  duke  of  York,  who  now  ruled  all  at  court. 
Gates  was  fined  for  the  same  crime  100,000/.  and  never  released 
till  after  the  Revolution.  Thirty-two  others  were  fined  or  pil- 
loried for  libelling  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York.  In  short,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  history  of  this  year  consists  of  prosecutions, 
penalties,  and  punishments,  says  Mr.  Echard.  At  the  same  time 
the  earl  of  Danby  and  the  Popish  lords  were  released  out  of  the 
Tower  on  bail,  the  garrison  of  Tangier  was  brought  over  into 
England,  and  augmented  to  a  standing  army  of  four  or  five 
thousand  resolute  men,  fit  for  any  service  the  court  should  employ 
them  in.  And  the  corporations  throughout  England,  having 
been  prevailed  with,  by  promises  or  threatenings,  to  surrender 
their  charteisf ,  after  the  example  of  London,  the  whole  kingdom 
was  divested  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  to  an  absolute 
monarchy  \.  Whole  peals  of  anathemas  were  rung  out  against 
those  patriots,  who  stood  in  the  way  against  this  inundation  of 
power.  The  Scriptures  were  wrested  to  prove  the  divine  right 
of  tyrants.  The  absolute  government  of  the  Jewish  kings  was 
preached   up  as  a  pattern  for  ours§.     And  Heaven  itself  was 

*   Rapin,  p.  733,  and  note.     EdiarJ,  p.  1043,  1044. 

+  Among  others,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Chester  was  surrendered,  and  a  new 
one  joyfully  accepted,  by  which  a  power  was  reserved  to  the  crown  to  put  out 
magistrates  and  put  in  at  pleasure.  This  is  mentioned  to  introduce  an  instance  of 
the  conduct  of  the  dissenters  of  that  day,  which  reflects  honour  on  their  integrity, 
and  shews  hOw  far  they  were  from  the  affectation  of  power  ;  as  it  was  also  a  proof 
of  a  disinterested  and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. About  August  lf)88,  one  Mr.  Trinder  was  sent  to  Chester  to  new-model  the 
corporation  according  to  tlie  power  above  mentioned.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Henry, 
in  the  king's  name,  and  told  him,  that  "his  majesty  thought  the  government  of  the 
city  needed  reformation,  and  if  he  would  say  who  should  be  put  out,  it  should  be 
done."  Mr.  Henry  said,  "  he  begged  his  pardon,  but  it  was  none  of  his  business, 
nor  would  he  in  the  least  intermeddle  in  a  thing  of  that  nature."  Trinder,  however, 
got  instructions  from  others.  The  charter  was  cancelled,  and  another  of  the  same 
import  was  made  out  and  sent  down,  nominating  to  the  government  all  the  dissen- 
ters of  note  in  the  city,  the  seniors  to  be  aldermen,  and  the  juniors  common-council- 
raen.  When  the  persons  named  in  it  were  called  together  to  have  notice  of  it,  and 
to  have  the  time  fixed  for  their  being  sworn,  like  true  Englishmen,  they  refused  it, 
and  desired  that  the  ancient  charter  might  be  re-established,  though  they  knew  that 
none  of  them  would  come  into  power  by  that,  but  many  of  those  who  were  their 
bitter  enemies  would  be  restored.  Accordingly  the  old  charter  was  renewed  in  the 
same  state  wherein  it  was  when  the  tories  surrendered  it.  Mr.  Thorhpson's  MS. 
collections,  under  the  word  Chester — Ed. 

X  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  130. 

§  Mr.  Waldron,  of  Exeter,  has  written  here  in  his  copy  of  Mr.  Neal's  work 
the  following  note  :  "  The  public  orator  of  Cambridge,  in  a  speech  to  the  king 
ta  Newmarket,  told  him,  that   they  hoped   to   see   the  king  of  England  as  abso- 
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ranked  on  that  side,  by  some  who  pretended  to  exponnd  its  will. 
Instead  of  dropping  a  tear  over  our  expiring  laws,  liberties,  and 
parliaments,  fulsome  panegyrics  were  made  upon  their  mur- 
derers, and  curses  denounced  on  those  who  would  have  saved 
them  from  destruction. 

In  this  melancholy  situation  of  public  affairs  the  prosecution 
of  the  Nonconformists  was  continued,  and  egged  on  with  an 
infatuation  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  Protestant  nation.  Dr. 
Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  published  a  letter  for  spiriting  up  the 
magistrates  against  the  dissenters,  in  concurrence  with  another 
drawn  up  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  Bedford,  bearing  date 
January  14,  1684.  Many  were  cited  into  the  spiritual  courts, 
excommunicated,  and  ruined.  Two  hundred  warrants  of  distress 
were  issued  out  upon  private  persons  and  families,  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge,  for  frequenting  conventicles, 
or  not  resorting  to  church  *.  An  order  was  made  by  the  justice!- 
of  Exeter,  promising  a  reward  of  405.  to  any  one  who  should 
apprehend  a  Nonconformist  minister,  which  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess.  Dr.  Lamplugh,  commanded  to  be  published  in  all  t\u 
churches,  by  his  clergy,  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  reverenrt 
Dr.  Bates,   Dr.   Annesley,  and  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 

ministry,    had  their  goods  seized  and    confiscated.     Mr. 

Mayot  of  Oxford,  a  moderate  Conformist,  having  left  Mr.  Bax- 
ter 600/.  to  distribute  among  sixty  poor  ejected  ministers  ;  the 
lord-keeper  North  took  it  from  him,  as  given  to  a  superstitious 
use ;  but  it  lying  unappropriated  in  the  court  of  chancery  till 
after  the  Revolution,  it  was  restored  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal  under  king  William.  Soon  after  the  justices  sent 
warrants  to  apprehend  Mr.  Baxter,  as  being  one  in  a  list  of  a 
thousand  names,  who  were  to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour 
upon  latent  convictions,  that  is,  without  seeing  their  accusers,  or 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  chargef.  Mr.  Baxter  refusing 
to  open  his  doors,  the  officers  forced  into  his  house,  and  finding 
him  locked  up  in  his  study,  they  resolved  to  starve  him  from 
thence,  by  setting  six  men  at  the  door,  to  whom  he  M'as  obliged 
next  day  to  surrender.  They  then  carried  him  to  the  sessions- 
house  two  or  three  times,  and  bound  him  in  a  bond  of  400/.  so 
that  if  his  friends  had  not  been  sureties  for  him,  contrary  to  his 
desire,  he  must  have  died  in  prison,  as  many  excellent  persons 
did  about  this  time. 

Jefferies,  now  lord-chief-justice  of  England,  who  was  scanda- 
lously vicious,  and  drunk  every  day,  besides  a  drunkerniess  of 
fury  in  his  temper  that  looked  like  madness,  was  prepared  for 
any  dirty  work  the  court  should  put  him  upon|.  September  23, 
1684,  Mr.  Thomas  Rosewel,  the  dissenting  minister  at  Rother- 


lute  as  the   kings  of  Israel :   as  Thomas  Quicks,  Esq.   told  me,  who  stood  behind 
him.     J.W." 

*  Howe's  Life,  p.  80.  t  Ba.\ter,  part  ,'3.  p.  198. 

+  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  414,  445. 
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hitlie,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gate-house  Westminster,  for  high 
treason  ;  and  a  bill  was  found  against  him  at  the  quarter-sessions, 
upon  which  he  was  tried  November  8,  at  the  King's-bench-bar, 
by  a  Surrey  jury,  before  lord-chief-justice  Jefferies,  and  his 
brethren,  viz.  Withins,  Holioway,  and  Walcot.  He  was  indicted 
for  the  following  expressions  in  his  sermon,  September  14.  'J'hat 
the  king  could  not  cure  the  king's  evil,  but  that  priests  and  pro- 
phets by  their  prayers  could  heal  the  griefs  of  the  people — That 
we  had  had  two  wicked  kings  (meaning  the  present  king  and  his 
father),  whom  we  can  resemble  to  no  other  person  but  to  the  most 
wicked  Jeroboam  ;  and  that  if  they  (meaning  his  hearers)  would 
stand  to  their  principles,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  should  over- 
come their  enemies  (meaning  the  king),  as  in  former  times,  with 
rams'  horns,  broken  platters,  and  a  stone  in  a  sling.  The  wit- 
nesses were  three  infamous  women,  who  swore  to  the  words 
without  the  innuendoes  ;  they  were  laden  with  the  guilt  of  many 
perjuries  already,  and  such  of  them  as  could  be  found  afterward 
M'ere  convicted,  and  the  chief  of  them  pilloried  before  the  Ex- 
change. The  trial  lasted  seven  hours,  and  Mr.  Rosewel  behaved 
with  all  the  decency  and  respect  to  the  court  that  could  be 
expected,  and  made  a  defence  that  was  applauded  by  most  of 
the  hearers.  He  said  it  was  impossible  the  witnesses  should 
remember,  and  be  able  to  pronounce  so  long  a  period,  when  they 
could  not  so  much  as  tell  the  text,  nor  any  thing  else  in  the 
sermon,  besides  the  words  they  had  sworn  :  several  who  heard 
the  sermon,  and  wrote  it  in  short  hand,  declared  they  heard  no 
such  words.  Mr.  Rosewel  offered  his  own  notes  to  prove  it,  but 
no  regard  was  had  to  them.  The  women  could  not  prove,  says 
Burnet,  by  any  one  circumstance,  that  they  were  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  or  that  any  person  saw  them  there  on  that  day :  the  words 
they  swore  were  so  gross,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  any 
man  in  his  wits  would  express  himself  so,  before  a  mixed  assembly  ; 
yet  Jefferies  urged  the  matter  with  his  usual  vehemence.  He 
laid  it  for  a  foundation,  that  all  preaching  at  conventicles  was 
treasonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  dispose  the  jury  to  believe  any 
evidence  upon  that  head,  so  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty*  ; 
upon  which,  says  the  bishop  -f-,  there  was  a  shameful  rejoicing  ; 
and  it  was  now  thought,    all  conventicles  must  be  suppressed, 

*■  As  soon  as  Mr.  Rosewel  was  convicted,  sir  John  Talbot,  who  was  present  at 
the  trial,  went  to  the  king,  and  urged  on  his  majesty,  that  if  such  evidence  as  had 
appeared  against  Mr.  Rosewel  were  admitted,  no  one  of  his  subjects  would  be  safe. 
Upon  this,  when  Jefferies  soon  after  came  into  the  royal  presence,  with  an  air  of 
exultation  and  triumph  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  the  conviction  of  a  traitor, 
the  king  gave  him  a  cold  reception,  which  damped  his  ardour  in  the  business. 
When  the  court  met  to  hear  Mr.  Rosewel's  counsel,  this  corrupt  judge,  who  on 
the  trial  had  intermingled  with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  virulent  invec- 
tives against  him,  and  with  his  usual  vehemence  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
and  inflame  the  jury,  now  assumed  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  king's  counsel  caution  and  deliberation,  where  the  life  of  a  man 
was  depending.      See  tlie  Trial. — Ed. 

N.B.  This  trial  has  been  reprinted  iu  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Magazine. 

t  Pa-e  14(1. 
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when  such  evidence  could  be  received  against  such  a  defence. 
But  when  the  words  came  to  be  examined  by  men  learned  in  the 
law,  they  were  found  not  to  be  treason  by  any  statute.  So  Mr. 
Rosewel  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment  till  counsel  should  be 
heard;  and  though  it  was  doubtful,  whether  the  motion  was  pro- 
per on  this  foundation  after  the  verdict,  yet  the  king  was  so  out 
of  countenance  at  the  accounts  he  heard  of  the  witnesses,  that  he 
gave  orders  to  yield  to  it ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  pardoned  *. 
The  court  lost  a  great  deal  of  reputation  by  this  trial ;  for  besides 
that  Rosewel  made  a  strong  defence,  he  proved  that  he  had  always 
been  a  loyal  man  even  in  Cromwell's  days,  that  he  prayed  con- 
stantly for  the  king  in  his  family,  and  that  in  his  sermons  he 
often  insisted  upon  the  obligations  to  loyalty. 

Among  other  sufferers  for  nonconformity,  we  must  not  forget 
the  reverend  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  M.  A.  the  ejected  minister  of 
Christ-church,  who  died  this  year  in  Newgate :  he  was  educated 
in  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge  ;  and  about  the  year  1641  was 
chosen  minister  of  this  place,  and  lecturer  of  Blackfriars,  both 
which  pulpits  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  till  the  destruction 
of  monarchy,  after  which  he  was  sequestered,  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  parliament  f.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  Love's  plot,  but  upon  his  humble  petition,  and  promise 
of  submission  to  the  powers  in  being,  he  was  pardoned,  and  his 
sequestration  taken  off,  but  he  carefully  avoided  meddling  in  po- 
litics afterward.  He  was  summoned  before  the  council  January 
2,  1661,  and  reprimanded,  because  he  forgot  to  pray  for  the 
king:!:;  and  being  ejected  with  his  brethren  in  1662,  he  retired 
into  the  country;  but  upon  the  indulgence  in  1671,  he  had  a  new 
meeting-house  erected  for  him  in  Jewin-street,  where  he  preached 
to  a  crowded  audience.  He  was  one  of  the  merchant's  lecturers 
at  Pinners'-hall.  And  when  the  indulgence  was  revoked,  he 
continued  preaching  as  he  could  till  this  year ;  but  September  2, 
1684,  being  at  a  private  fast  with  some  of  his  brethren,  the  soldiers 
broke  in,  and  carried  Mr.  Jenkyn  before  two  aldermen,  who 
treated  him  very  rudely,  and,  upon  his  refusing  the  Oxford  oath, 

*  Calamy,  vol.  2.  p.  756.     Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  2.  p.  512. 

t  Mr.  Jenkyns  was,  by  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  pro- 
tomartyr  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  The  order  of  parliament,  to  which  he 
refused  obedience,  was  one  that  enjoined  a  public  thanksgiving.  The  brethren, 
with  whom  he  was  keeping  a  fast,  when  he  was  apprehended  in  1684,  were  Mr. 
Reynolds^  Mr.  Keeling,  and  Mr.  Flavel,  who  made  their  escape,  which  Mr.  Jen- 
kyns might  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  a  piece  of  vanity  in  a  lady,  whose  long 
train  hindered  his  going  down  stairs  ;  Mr.  Jenkyns,  in  his  great  civility,  having 
let  her  pass  before  him.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  eminent 
persons,  aad  some  scores  of  mourning  coaches,  his  son  gave  rings  with  this  motto, 
"  William  Jenkyns  murdered  in  Newgate."  Upon  his  death,  a  nobleman  said  to 
the  king,  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  Jenkyns  has  got  his  liberty."  On  which 
he  asked  with  eagerness,  "  Aye!  who  gave  it  him  ?"  The  nobleman  replied,  "  A 
greater  than  your  majesty,  the  King  of  kings;"  with  which  the  king  seemed 
greatly  struck,  and  remained  silent.  Granger,  vol.  3.  p.  'M7.  Palmer,  vol.  1. 
p.  98 — 100  ;  and  History  of  the  Town  of  Taunton,  p.  157. — Ed. 

+  Kennet's  Chron.  p.  601. 
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committed  him  to  New^^ate  :  while  he  was  there,  he  petitioned 
the  king  for  a  release,  his  physicians  declaring,  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  his  close  confinement ;  but  no  security  would  be 
accepted.  So  that  he  soon  declined  in  his  health,  and  died  in 
Newgate  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  January  19,  1684 
— 0,  having  been  a  prisoner  four  months  and  one  week.  A  little 
before  his  death  he  said,  a  man  might  be  as  effectually  murdered 
in  Newgate  as  at  Tyburn.  He  was  buried  by  his  friends  in  Bun- 
hill-fields  with  great  honour,  many  eminent  persons,  and  some 
scores  of  coaches,  attending  his  funeral. 

This  was  the  usage  the  dissenters  met  with  from  the  church  of 
England  at  this  time,  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  Christian 
world :  remarkable  are  the  words  of  the  earl  of  Castlemain,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  on  this  occasion  :  "  'Twas  never  known  (says 
he)  that  Rome  persecuted,  as  the  bishops  do,  those  who  adhere  to 
the  same  faith  M'ith  themselves;  and  established  an  inquisition 
against  the  professors  of  the  strictest  piety  among  themselves ; 
and,  however  the  prelates  complain  of  the  bloody  persecution  of 
queen  Mary,  it  is  manifest  that  their  persecution  exceeds  it;  for 
under  her  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  put  to 
death,  whereas,  under  their  persecution,  above  treble  that  number 
have  been  rifled,  destroyed,  and  ruined  in  their  estates,  lives,  and 
liberties,  being  (as  is  most  remarkable)  men  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  spirit  with  those  Protestants  who  suffered  under  the  pre- 
lates in  queen  Mary's  time*." 

This  year  died  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  M.  A.,  the  ejected 
minister  of  Newbury.  He  was  bred  up  in  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford  ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  New  England,  and  was  the  first  graduate 
of  the  college  there.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Tvvivse  at  Newbury,  where  he  had  a  mighty  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  a  preacher,  a  casuist,  and  a  Christian.  He  was  a  great 
instrument  of  reducing  the  whole  town  to  sobriety,  and  to  family 
as  well  as  public  religion.  Upon  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  king"'s  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  preached  once  before 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy,  and  very 
desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  the  church-party.  He  was 
offered  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  but  refused  it,  and  afterward 
suffered  many  ways  for  his  nonconformity,  though  he  was  gene- 
rally respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  were  judges  of  real  worth. 
He  had  a  sound  judgment,  and  was  a  fine  preacher,  having  a  com- 
manding voice  and  aspect.  His  temper  was  cheerful,  and  his 
behaviour  obliging;  he  was  exemplary  for  his  moderation,  and  of 
considerable  learning.  When  the  five-mile  act  took  place,  lie  re- 
moved from  Newbury  to  a  small  distance,  where  he  preached  as 
he  had  opportunity -f-.  He  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  in  all 
respects  a  good  and  great  man.     He  died  at  Inglefield,  November 

*  Peirce,  p.  259.     f  Ca'amy,  vol.  2.  p.  956.      Palmer's  Non.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  229. 
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1,  1G84,  in  a  good  old  age,  after  he  had  been  a  minister  in  those 
parts  almost  forty  years. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  run  parallel 
with  those  of  England,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  but 
the  people  were  not  quite  so  tame  and  submissive*  :  the  same  or 
greater  acts  of  severity,  than  those  which  were  made  against  the 
Nonconformists  in  England,  were  enacted  in  Scotland.  Episco- 
pacy was  restored  May  8,  1662,  and  the  covenant  declared  to  be 
an  unlawful  oath.  All  persons  in  office  were  to  sign  a  declaration 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  any 
commissioned  by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  The  English 
act  against  conventicles  was  copied,  and  passed  almost  in  the 
same  terms  in  Scotland.  The  bishops  were  some  of  the  worst  of 
men,  and  hated  by  the  people  as  they  deserved,  for  their  deport- 
ment was  unbecoming  their  function,  says  bishop  Burnet-f* ;  some 
did  not  live  within  their  diocesses,  and  those  who  did,  seemed  to 
take  no  care  of  them  :  they  shewed  no  zeal  against  vice  ;  the  most 
eminently  vicious  in  the  country  were  their  peculiar  confidants: 
nor  had  they  any  concern  to  keep  their  clergy  to  their  duty,  but 
were  themselves  guilty  of  levity,  and  great  sensuality. 

The  people  were  generally  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  and 
stood  firm  by  each  other.  In  many  places  they  were  fierce  and 
untractable,  and  generally  forsook  the  churches;  the  whole  country 
complained  of  the  new  episcopal  clergy,  as  immoral,  stupid,  igno- 
rant, and  greedy  of  gain  ;  and  treated  them  with  an  aversion  that 
sometimes  proceeded  to  violence.  Many  were  brought  before  tlie 
council,  and  ecclesiastical  commission,  for  not  coming  to  church  ; 
but  the  proofs  were  generally  defective,  for  the  people  would  not 
give  evidence  one  against  another.  However,  great  numbers 
were  cast  into  prison,  and  ill-used ;  some  M'ere  fined ;  and  the 
younger  sort  whipped  publicly  about  the  streets ;  so  that  great 
numbers  transported  their  families  to  Ulster  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  well  received. 

The  government  observed  no  measures  with  this  people,  they 
exacted  exorbitant  fines  for  their  not  coming  to  church,  and  quar- 
tered soldiers  upon  them  till  they  were  ruined.  The  truth  is, 
says  BurnetJ,  the  whole  face  of  the  government  looked  more  like 
the  proceedings  of  an  inquisition,  than  of  legal  courts.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1666,  sir  James  Turner  being  sent  into  the  west  to 
levy  fines  at  discretion,  the  people  rose  up  in  arms,  and  published 
a  manifesto,  that  they  did  not  take  arms  against  the  king,  but 
only  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bisliops, 
and  that  presbytery  and  the  covenant  might  be  set  up,  and  their 
old  ministers  restored.  Turner  and  all  his  soldiers  were  made 
prisoners,  but  marching  out  of  their  own  country,  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  king's  forces,  about  forty  being  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  taken;  many  of  whom  were  hanged  before 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  20(;_211.  f  Page  317.  J   Page  ,H07.  ?,09,  .SIO. 
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tlieir  own  doors,  and  died  with  ^rcat  firmness  and  joy*.  Mr. 
Maccail  their  minister  nnderwent  (he  torture,  and  died  with  great 
constancy ;  his  last  words  were,  "  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
farewell  kindred  and  friends,  world  and  time,  and  this  weak  and 
frail  body;  and  welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  saints, 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  God  the  judge  of  all !  "  which 
he  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  struck  all  who  heard  him.  The 
commander  of  the  king's  forces  killed  some  in  cold  blood,  and 
threatened  to  spit  others  and  roast  them  alive. 

When  the  indulgence  was  published  in  England  the  Scots  had 
the  benefit  of  it,  but  when  it  was  taken  away  the  persecution  re- 
vived, with  inexpressible  severity,  under  the  administration  of 
duke  Lauderdale.  Conventicles  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  the  Presbyterian  ministers  preached  in  their  own  houses, 
to  numbers  of  people  that  stood  without  doors  to  hear  them ;  and 
when  they  were  dispersed  by  the  magistrates,  they  retreated  into  the 
fields  with  their  ministers  to  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  and  to  prevent 
being  disturbed,  carried  arms  sufficient  for  their  defence.  Upon 
which  a  very  severe  act  was  passed  against  house  conventicles  and 
field  conventicles,  declaring  them  treasonable ;  and  the  landlords, 
in  whose  grounds  they  were  held,  were  to  be  severely  fined,  unless 
they  discovered  the  persons  present.  But  still  this  did  not  terrify  the 
people,  who  met  together  in  defiance  of  the  lawf-.  AVrits  were 
issued  against  many  who  were  called  Cameronians,  who  were  out- 
lawed, and  therefore  left  their  houses,  and  travelled  about  the 
country,  till  at  length  they  collected  into  a  body,  and  declared 
that  the  king  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  by  re- 
nouncing the  covenant;  but  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  being  sent  to 
disperse  them,  routed  them  at  Bothwell-bridge,  killing  four  hun- 
dred, and  taking  twelve  hundred  prisoners ;  two  ministers  were 
hanged,  and  two  hundred  banished  to  the  plantations,  who  were 
all  lost  at  sea:}:.  Cameron  their  preacher  fell  in  battle,  but  Hack- 
ston  and  Cargill,  the  two  other  preachers,  died  with  invincible 
courage;  as  did  all  the  rest,  who  were  ofi'ered  their  lives  if  they 
would  say,  God  bless  the  king  !  Hackston  had  both  his  hands 
cut  off",  which  he  suff'ered  with  a  constancy  and  rapture  that  were 
truly  amazing.  When  both  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he  asked 
whether  they  would  cut  off  his  feet  too  ?  And  notwithstanding 
all  his  loss  of  blood,  after  he  was  hanged,  and  his  heart  taken  out 
of  his  body,  it  was  alive  upon  the  hangman's  knife. 

At  length,  says  bishop  Burnet  §,  things  came  to  that  extremity, 
that  the  people  saw  they  must  come  to  church  or  be  undone :  but 
they  came  in  so  awkward  a  manner,  that  it  was  visible  they  did 
not  come  to  serve  God,  but  to  save  their  substance,  for  they  were 
talking  or  sleeping  during  the  whole  service.  This  introduced  a 
sort  of  atheism  among  the  younger  people.  But  the  inquisition 
was  so  terrible,  that  numbers  fled  from  their  native  country,  and 

*  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  348.         t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  64.  155.  182.  266.  268,  269. 
:   P.  223,  224.  $   P.  341. 
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settled  in  the  plantations.  These  methods  of  conversion  were 
subversive  of  Christianity,  and  a  reproach  to  a  Protestant  church 
and  nation ;  but  oppression  and  tyranny  had  overspread  the  Eng- 
lish dominions ;  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  failed  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  that  were  coming  on  the  land ; 
the  clouds  were  gathering  thick  over  their  heads,  and  there  was 
no  other  defence  against  an  inundation  of  Popery  and  slavery,  but 
the  thin  security  of  the  king's  life. 

To  return  to  England :  when  the  king  had  made  way  for  a 
Popish  successor,  by  introducing  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government,  his  majesty  began  to  think  himself  neglected,  all  the 
court  being  made  to  the  rising  sun ;  upon  which  he  was  heard  to 
say  in  some  passion,  that  if  he  lived  a  month  longer  he  would  find 
a  way  to  make  himself  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life*.  This 
was  interpreted  as  a  design  to  change  hands,  by  sending  abroad 
the  duke  of  York,  and  recalling  the  duke  of  Monmouth;  which 
struck  terror  into  the  Popish  party,  and  is  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  for  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplexy 
February  2,  and  died  on  the  Friday  following,  February  6,  1684 
— 5,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  not  without  violent  suspi- 
cion of  poison,  either  by  snuff,  or  an  infusion  in  broth,  as  bishop 
Burnet  and  others  of  undoubted  credit  have  assured  us,  the  body 
not  being  suffered  to  be  thoroughly  examined  -j*. 

King  Charles  II.  was  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  good-nature ]:,N- 
till  his  temper  was  soured  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  his  Popish 
counsellors.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  luxury  and  all  kinds  of 
lewdness,  and  his  profuse  expenses  upon  unlawful  pleasures,  re- 
duced him  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  pensioner  of  France. 
If  he  had  any  religion,  it  was  that  of  a  disguised  Papist,  or  rather 
a  Deist ;  but  he  was  strangely  entangled,  during  his  whole  life, 
with  the  obligations  he  had  been  brought  under  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  aimed  at  being  an  absolute  monarch,  but  would 
be  at  no  farther  trouble  to  accomplish  it,  than  to  give  his  corrupt 
ministry  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased.  The  king  had  a  great 
many   vices,   says   Burnet§,   but  few  virtues   to  correct  them||. 

*  Welwood's  Mem.  p.  123,  sixth  ed.  t  Burnet,  vol.  2.  p.  460. 

X  Charles  the  Second,  "  as  a  gentleman  (says  Dr.  Warner),  was  liked  by  every  \ 
body,  but  beloved  by  nobody^and  as  a  prince,  though  he  might  be  respected  for 
his  station,  yet  his  death  could  not  be  lamented  by  a  lover  of  his  country,  upon 
any  other  motive,  but  that  it  introduced  a  much  worse  monarch  on  the  throne 
than  he  was  himself."  There  was  ground,  in  this  view,  for  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe  ;  "  that  if  the  English  were  in  tears,  when  the  king  died  in  1685, 
it  was  more  to  lament  the  succession,  than  the  funeral."  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  2.  p.  929.     Sharpe's  Introduction  to  Universal  History,  p.  256.  second  ed. 

§  Vol.2,  p.  165. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Charles  II.  was  characterised,  as  having  never  said 
a  foolish  thing  nor  done  a  wise  one.  A  late  writer  of  dramatical  history,  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis,  is  supposed  to  have  contradicted  this  by  an  anecdote  he  has  given. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  the  first  actress  on  the  king's  theatre,  and  a  woman  of  virtue, 
having  been  tricked  into  a  sham  marriage  by  a  nobleman,  king  Charles  II.  obliged 
him  to  settle  an  annual  income  on  her.  This  indicated  equity  of  mind  as  well  as 
wisdom.  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  19.  24,  in  the  Literary  Museum,  8vo.  printed 
1792.— Ed. 

II   Long  since  Mr.  Neal's  history  was  published,  it  has  appeared  that  there  was 
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Religion  was  with  liim  no  more  dian  an  eng-ine  of  state.  He 
hated  the  Nonconformists,  becanse  they  appeared  against  the  pre- 
rogative, and  received  the  fire  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  Protestant  religion  with  an  unshaken  firmness. 
His  majesty's  chief  concern  at  last  was  for  his  brother's  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  he  came  to  die,  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  religion, 
nor  showed  any  remorse  for  his  ill-spent  life :  he  expressed  no 
tenderness  for  his  subjects,  nor  any  concern  for  his  queen,  but 
only  recommended  his  mistresses  and  their  children  to  his  brother's 
regard.  So  that  no  Englishman,  or  friend  of  his  country,  could 
weep  at  his  death,  from  any  other  motive,  than  his  keepir)g  out  a 
successor  who  was  worse  than  himself. 


PART  V. 
CHAPTER  I. 


FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    KING  CHARLES  II.  TO  KING   JAMES    II. 's 
DECLARATION  FOR  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

1685. 
When  the  news  of  king  Charles's  decease  was  spread  over  tlie 
city,  a  pensive  sadness  was  visible  in  most  countenances  for  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom*.  His  brother  James,  who  succeeded  him, 
told  the  privy-council  at  his  first  meeting  them,  that  "  as  he  would 
never  depart  from  any  branch  of  the  prerogative,  so  he  would 
not  invade  any  man's  property,  but  would  preserve  the  govern- 
ment as  by  law  established  in  church  and  state  f ."     Which  gra- 

a  design  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1,  to  place  a  bishop  in  Virginia ;  and  that  the 
letters  patent  for  that  purpose  were  actually  made  out,  and  are  extant.  The 
design  failed,  because  the  whole  endowment  was  fixed  on  the  customs.  Seeker's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  p.   17. — Ed. 

*  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  king  "  was  a  heavy  solemnity  ; 
few  tears  were  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present 
king."  It  appears  that  the  bishop,  who  was  then  abroad,  was  misinformed  in  this 
matter  :  for  Dr.  Calamy,  who  lieard  the  king  proclaimed,  assures  us,  that  his  heart 
ached  within  him  at  the  acclamations  made  upon  the  occasion  ;  which,  as  far  as  be 
could  observe,  were  very  general  :  though  he  never  saw  so  universal  a  concern  as 
was  visible  in  all  men's  countenances  at  that  time  :  for  great  numbers  had  very  ter- 
rifying apprehensions  of  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  doctor  observes,  that  it 
however  very  sensibly  discovered  the  changeableness  of  this  world,  that  king  James 
should  so  quietly  succeed  his  brother  without  any  thing  like  a  dispute  or  contest  ; 
when,  but  five  years  before,  a  majority  of  three  houses  of  commons  were  so  bent 
upon  excluding  him,  that  nothing  could  satisfy  them,  if  this  were  not  compassed. 
Calamy's  Historical  Account  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  1.  p.  95.  MS. — Ed. 

•f-  "  This  speech  (bishop  Burnet  adds)  was  magnified  as  a  security  far  greater  than 
any  that  laws  could  give."  The  common  phrase  was,  "  We  have  now  the  word  of 
a  king,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken."  Of  this  Dr.  Calamy  gives  a  confirmation  on 
the  authority  of  a  person  of  character  and  worth,  who  heard  Dr.  Sharp,  afterward 
archbishop  of  York,  as  he  was  preaching  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  at  the  time,  when 
king  James  gave  this  assurance,  break  out  into  language  to  this  effect :  "  As  to  our 
religion,  we  have  the  word  of  the  king,  which  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  as 
sacred  as  my  text."  This  high  flight  was  much  noticed  then,  and  often  recollected 
afterward.  The  doctor  had  cause  to  reflect  on  it  with  regret :  when  he  was,  for 
preaching  against  Popery  at  his  own  parish-church  of  St.  Giles,  the  first  of  the 
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tified  tlie  clergy  so  much,  that  the  pulpits  throughout  England 
resounded  with  thanksgivings;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses 
flattered  his  majesty,  in  the  strongest  expressions,  with  assurances 
of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without  limitation  or  reserve. 
Among  others  was  the  humble  address  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford ;  in  which,  after  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  they  add  *,  that  they  can  never  swerve  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  institution,  and  their  religion  bylaw  established, 
which  indispensably  binds  them  to  bear  faith  and  true  obedience 
to  their  sovereign,  without  any  limitation  or  restriction,  and  that 
noconsideration  whatever  should  shake  their  loyalty  and  allegiance. 
And  the  university  of  Cambridge  add,  that  loyalty  [or  unlimited 
obedience]  is  a  duty  floM'ing  from  the  very  principle  of  their  reli- 
gion, by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  breed  up  as  true  and 
steady  subjects  as  the  world  can  show,  as  well  in  doctrine  as 
practice,  from  which  they  can  never  depart.  The  Quakers' 
address  was  more  simple  and  honest  f;  "We  are  come,"  say 
they  %,  "  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are 
told  thou  art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the  church  of  England  no 
more  than  we,  therefore  we  hope  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  same 
liberty  which  thou  allowest  thyself ;  which  doing,  we  wish  thee 
all  manner  of  happiness  §." 

The  king  began  his  reign  with  a  frank  and  open  profession  of 
his  religion  ;  for,  the  first  Sunday  after  his  accession,  he  went 
publicly  to  mass,  and  obliged  father  Huddleston,  who  attended 
his  brother  in  his  last  hours,  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  died 
a  Roman  Catholic  His  majesty  acted  the  part  of  an  absolute 
sovereign  from  the  very  first;  and,  though  he  had  declared  he 
Mould  invade  no  man's  property,  yet  he  issued  out  a  proclamation 
for  collecting  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  &c.,  which 
were  given  to  the  late  king  only  for  life  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
Scots  parliament,  which  met  March  28,  he  says,  "  I  am  resolved 

clergy  that  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,  and  felt  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his 
arbitrary  power.     Historical  Account,  p.  96.     Burnet,  p.  620 — Ed. 

*  Gazette,  no.  2018.  f  Sewel,  p.  594.  X  Echard,  p.  1051. 

§  Mr.  Neal  refers,  as  one  authority  for  giving  this  address  of  the  Quakers,  to 
Sewel ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  there.  A  modern  historian,  who  censures  it  for 
the  "  uncouthness  and  blunt  familiarity  of  expression,"  calls  it,  "  a  fictitious  ad- 
dress ;"  the  members  of  this  society,  he  observes,  "  were  not  in  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing complimentary  addresses  to  any  man  :"  if  the  sufferings  of  their  friends  impelled 
them  to  apply  to  their  superiors  for  relief,  "  their  addresses,  thoxigh  expressed  in 
their  plain  manner,  were  comprised  in  respectful  terms ;  void  of  flattery,  but  not 
indecent ;  unceremonious,  but  not  uncivil."  There  is  no  account  of  their  being  in 
the  number  of  the  congratulatory  addresses  on  the  accession  of  James.  Their  first 
application  to  him  was  to  recommend  their  suffering  friends  to  his  clemency.  At 
the  death  of  Charles,  notwithstanding  that  petition  upon  petition  had  been  presented 
to  him  for  relief,  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  this  society  were  in  prison  on  various 
prosecutions.  "  So  that  a  people  paying  a  strict  regard  to  truth  could  hardly  term 
him  their  good  friend."  The  above  address  was  first  published  by  Echard,  from 
whom  it  should  seem  Mr.  Neal  took  it,  trusting  probably  to  the  exactness  of  his 
reference  ;  if  he  did  quote  Sewel  for  it. .  Hume  and  others  have  since  published  it. 
Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  3.  p.  160,  161.— Ed. 
VOL.  III.  S 
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to  maintain  my  power  in  its  greatest  lustre,  that  I  may  be  better 
able  to  defend  your  religion  against  fanatics." 

Before  the  king  had  been  two  months  on  his  throne,  he  disco- 
vered severe  resentments  against  the  enemies  of  his  religion,  and 
of  his  succession  to  the  crown*.  Dr.  Gates  was  brought  out  of 
prison,  and  tried  for  perjury  in  the  affair  of  the  Popish  plot,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  several  times,  to 
be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Ty- 
burn ;  which  was  exercised  witli  a  severity  unknown  to  the 
English  nationf.  And  Dangerfield,  who  invented  the  Meal-tub 
plot,  for  which  he  declared  he  had  received  money  from  the  duke 
of  York,  was  indicted  for  a  libel,  and  was  fined  5001.  He  was 
also  sentenced  to  be  pilloried,  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn,  and  in  his  return  home  was  murdered  in  the  coach  by 
one  Frances,  a  barrister  at  law,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  for 
it.  The  whigs,  who  went  to  court  to  pay  their  duty  to  the 
king,  were  received  but  coldly ;  some  were  reproached,  and 
others  denied  access,  especially  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  for  the  bill  of  exclusionij:.  In  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament,  all  methods  of  corruption  and  violence  were  used  to 
get  such  members  returned  as  might  be  supple  to  the  king's  arbi- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  29,  Edin.  edition. 

f  Oates  was  whipped  a  second  time,  while  his  back  was  most  miserably  swelled 
with  his  first  whipping,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  flayed.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
daunted resolution,  and  endured  what  would  have  killed  a  great  many  others.  He 
was,  in  his  religious  profession,  a  mere  Proteus,  but  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
capable  of  villany.  His  first  education  was  at  Merchant-Tailor's  school ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  When  he  left  that  university  he  gained  orders 
in  the  church  of  England,  and  after  having  officiated  for  a  time  as  curate  to  his 
father,  he  held  a  vicarage  first  in  Kent  and  then  in  Sussex.  But  previously  to  this, 
he  was,  in  his  youth,  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Virginia-street,  Ratcliffe- 
Highway.  In  1677  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  chvu'ch  of  Rome,  and  is  reported 
to  have  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits.  After  having  left  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters  for  thirty  years,  he  applied  to  be  again  admitted  into  the  communion  of 
the  Baptists,  having  first  returned  to  the  church  of  England,  and  continued  in  it 
about  sixteen  years.  The  Baptists,  through  a  prudent  jealousy  of  him,  spent  almost 
three  years  in  trial  of  his  sincerity,  before  they  received  him  again  :  so  that  he  com- 
plained it  "  was  keeping  him  on  the  rack  ;  it  was  worse  than  death  in  his  circum- 
stances to  be  so  long  delayed."  He  was  restored  to  their  communion  in  1698  or 
1699,  but  in  less  than  a  year  was  again  excluded  as  a  disorderly  person  and  a  hypo- 
crite. He  then  became  a  conformist  again.  "  He  was  a  man  of  some  cunning  (says 
Granger),  moi'e  effrontery,  and  the  most  consummate  falsehood."  At  one  time  he 
was  a  frequent  auditor  of  Mr.  Alsop  at  Westminster,  after  the  Revolution  :  and 
moved  for  leave  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  cha- 
racter. Crosby  has  detailed  a  long  story  of  a  villanous  transaction,  to  ruin  a  gen- 
tleman, to  which  he  was  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Dr.  Calamy  says, 
"  that  he  was  but  a  very  sorry  foul-mouthed  wretch,  I  myself  can  attest  from  what 
I  once  heard  from  him,  when  I  was  in  his  company."  The  parliament,  after  the 
Revolution,  left  him  under  a  brand,  and  incapacitated  him  for  being  a  witness  in 
future.  But  a  pension  of  400/.  a  year  was  given  him  by  king  William.  "  The  era 
of  Oates's  plot  (remarks  Mr.  Granger),  was  the  grand  era  of  whig  and  tory. " 
Whatever  infamy  rests  upon  his  name,  he  was,  observes  Dr.  Calamy,  the  instrument 
of  Providence  of  good  to  this  nation  by  awakening  it  out  of  sleep,  and  giving  a  turn 
to  the  national  affairs  after  a  lethargy  of  some  years.  Calamy's  Historical  Account 
of  his  own  Life,  vol.  1.  p.  98,  99.  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  4.  p.  201, 
349  ;  and  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  3.  p.  166— 182.— Ed. 
:  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  12,  13.  Edin.  edition. 
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trary  designs*.  When  the  houses  met,  May  22,  the  king  repeated 
what  he  had  declared  in  council,  that  he  would  preserve  the 
government  in  church  and  state  as  by  law  established ;  which, 
liapin  says,  he  never  intended  ;  for  he  insinuated  in  his  speech, 
that  he  would  not  depend  on  the  precarious  aids  of  parliament, 
nor  meet  them  often,  if  tliey  did  not  use  him  wellf .  But  the 
parliament  unanimously  settled  all  the  revenues  of  his  late  majes- 
ty upon  the  king  for  life,  which  amounted  to  more  than  two  mil- 
lions a  year  J;  and  presented  an  address,  May  27,  to  desire  him 
to  issue  forth  his  royal  proclamation,  to  cause  the  penal  laws  to 
be  put  in  execution  against  dissenters  from  the  church  of  En- 
gland. 

This  brought  down  the  storm,  and  revived  the  persecution, 
which  had  slackened  a  little  upon  the  late  king's  deatli.  His  ma- 
jesty was  now  encouraged  to  pursue  his  brother's  measures.  The 
tories,  who  adhered  firmly  to  the  prerogative,  were  gratified  vidth 
full  licence  to  distress  the  dissenters,  who  were  to  be  sacrificed 
over  again  to  a  bigoted  clergy,  and  an  incensed  king,  zealous  for 
their  destruction,  says  bishop  Kennet,  in  order  to  unite  and  in- 
crease the  strength  of  Popery,  which  he  favoured  without  reserve. 
Upon  this,  all  meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dissenters  were  shut 
up,  the  old  trade  of  informing  revived  and  flourished  ;  the  spiri- 
tual courts  were  crowded  with  business:  private  conventicles 
were  disturbed  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  country.  If  they  sur- 
prised the  minister,  he  was  pulled  out  of  his  pulpit  by  constables 
or  soldiers,  and,  together  with  his  people,  carried  before  a  con- 
fiding justice  of  peace,  who  obliged  them  to  pay  their  fines,  or 
dragged  them  to  prison.  If  the  minister  escaped,  they  ransacked 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom  ;  tore  down  hangings,  broke  open 
chambers  and  closets ;  entered  the  rooms  of  those  who  were  sick  ; 
and  offered  all  kinds  of  rudeness  and  incivilities  to  the  family, 
though  they  met  with  no  manner  of  opposition  or  resistance. 
Shopkeepers  were  separated  from  their  trades  and  business ;  and 
sometimes  wives  from  their  husbands  and  children  ;  several  fami- 
lies were  obliged  to  remove  to  distant  places,  to  avoid  the  direful 
eff'ects  of  an  excommunication  from  the  commons;  and  great 
sums  of  money  were  levied  as  forfeitures,  which  had  been  earned 
by  honest  labour.  Dissenting  ministers  could  neither  travel 
the  road,  nor  appear  in  public  but  in  disguise;  nay,  they  were 

*  Dr.  Grey  quotes  here  Echard  and  Carte,  to  prove  that  the  new  parliament  con- 
eisted  of  as  many  worthy  and  great,  rich,  and  wise  men,  as  ever  sat  in  the  house. 
—Ed. 

t  Gazette,  no.  2036. 

I  "  The  commons,  charmed  with  these  promises,  and  bigoted  as  much  to  their 
principles  of  government  as  the  king  was  to  his  religion,  in  about  two  hours  voted 
him  such  an  immense  revenue  for  life,  as  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  fleet  and  army 
without  the  aid  of  parliament,  and  consequently  to  subdue  those  who  should  dare  to 
oppose  his  will.  In  this  manner,  and  without  any  farther  ceremony,  did  this  house 
of  commons  deliver  up  the  liberties  of  the  nation  to  a  Popish  arbitrary  prince." 
Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  2.  p.  6;U. — Ed. 
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afraid  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  pursuivants  from 
the  spiritual  courts  being  always  abroad  upon  the  watch. 

One  of  the  first  who  came  into  trouble  was  the  reverend  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  committed  to  the  Kinjif's-bench  prison  February 
28,  for  some  exceptionable  passages  in  his  paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament,  reflecting  on  the  order  of  diocesan  bishops,  and  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  some  possible  cases.  The  passages 
were  in  his  paraphrase  on  Matt.  v.  19.  Mark  ix.  39.,  xi.  31.  and 
xii.  38 — 40.  Luke  x.  2.  John  xi.  57.  and  Acts  xv.  2.  They 
were  collected  by  sir  Roger  TEstrange ;  and  a  certain  eminent 

clergyman,  reported  to  be  Dr.  Sh ck,  put  into  the  hands  of 

his  enemies  some  accusations  from  Rom.  xiii.,  that  might  touch 
his  life,  but  no  use  was  made  of  them.  Mr.  Baxter  being  ill, 
moved  by  his  counsel  for  time  ;  but  Jefferies  said,  he  would  not 
give  him  a  minute's  time  to  save  his  life.  "  Yonder  stands  Gates 
in  the  pillory,"  says  he,  "  and  if  Mr.  Baxter  stood  on  the  other 
side,  I  would  say,  two  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  England  stood 
there."  He  was  brought  to  his  trial  May  30,  but  the  chief- jus- 
tice would  not  admit  his  counsel  to  plead  for  their  client.  When 
Mr.  Baxter  offered  to  speak  for  himself,  Jefferies  called  him  a 
snivelling,  canting  Presbyterian,  and  said,  "  Richard,  Richard, 
don't  thou  think  we  will  hear  thee  poison  the  court.  Richard, 
thou  art  an  old  fellow,  and  an  old  knave  ;  thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a  cart,  every  one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say 
of  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  hadst  thou  been  whipped 
out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy.  Thou 
pretendest  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  as  thou  hast 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  'tis  time  for  thee  to  begin  to  think  what 
account  thou  intendest  to  give ;  but,  leave  thee  to  thyself,  and  I 
see  thou  wilt  go  on  as  thou  hast  begun ;  but,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  1  will  look  after  thee.  I  know  thou  hast  a  mighty  party, 
and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners,  waiting  to 
see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  don,  and  a  doctor  of  the 
party  [doctor  Bates]  at  your  elbow,  but  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  I  will  crush  you  all."  The  chief-justice  having  directed  the 
jury,  they  found  him  guilty,  without  going  from  the  bar,  and 
fined  him  five  hundred  marks,  to  lay  in  prison  till  he  paid  it,  and 
be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Baxter 
continued    in   prison  *    about    two  years,   and  when   the   court 

*  Dr.  Grey  has  given  us,  with  apparent  approbation,  what  he  calls  a  characteris- 
tical  epitaph,  drawn  up  for  Mr.  Baxter  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Long,  prebendary  of 
Exeter.  It  shews  what  different  colours  a  character  can  receive,  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  those  who  draw  the  picture  ;  and  how  obnoxious  Mr.  Baxter  was  to 
^orne,  whose  calumnies  and  censure  the  reader  perhaps  will  think  was  true  praise. 
It  runs  thus  :  "  Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Baxter,  theologus  armatus,  Loyolita  reformatus, 
heresiarcha  serianus,  schismaticorum  antesignanus  ;    cujus  pruritus   disputandi  ^ 

^  "  These  words  (says  the  author  of  the  article,  Baxter,  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica)  are  an  allusion  to  sir  Henry  Wotton's  monumental  inscription  in  Eton- 
chapel,  '  Hie  jacet  hujus  sententise  primus  author,  disputandi  pruritus  ecclesarum 
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changed  its  measures,  his  fine  was  remitted,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. 

The  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  furnished  the  court 
with  a  plausible  handle  to  carry  the  prosecution  of  the  whigs  and 
dissenters  to  a  farther  extremity.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  English  fugitives  in  Holland  at  this  time,  some  ou 
political  accounts,  and  others  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  king, 
being  apprehensive  of  danger  from  thence,  obliged  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  his  court,  and  to 
break  all  those  officers  who  had  waited  upon  him,  and  who  were 
in  his  service  :  this  precipitated  the  counsels  of  the  malecontents, 
and  made  them  resolve  upon  a  rash  and  ill-concerted  invasion, 
which  proved  their  ruin.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  imagining  all  the 
Scots  Presbyterians  would  revolt,  sailed  to  the  north  of  Scotland 
with  a  very  small  force,  and  was  defeated  with  the  effusion  of 
very  little  blood,  before  the  declaration*  which  he  brought  with 
him  could  have  any  effect.  After  him  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
with  the  like  precipitate  rashness,  landed  June  11,  with  an  incon- 
siderable force  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  though  he  was 
joined  by  great  numbers  in  the  west  country,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  king's  forces,  made  prisoner,  and  executed  on  Tower-hill ;  as 
was  the  earl  of  Argyle  at  Edinburgh. 

Though  the  body  of  the  dissenters  were  not  concerned  in  either 
of  these  invasions,  they  suffered  considerably  on  this  occasion. 
Great  numbers  of  their  chief  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the  city^ 

peperit,  scriptandi  cacoethes  nutrivit,  preedicandi  zelus  intemperatus  maturavit,  ec- 
clesise  scabiem.  Qui  dissentit  ab  iis  quibuscum  consentit  maximo  :  turn  sibi,  cum 
aliis  nonconformis  prseteritis,  prsesentibus  et  futuris  :  reguni  et  episcoporuin  juratus 
hostis  :  ipsumq;  rebellium  solemne  foedus.  Qui  natus  erat  per  septuaginti  annos, 
«t  octoginta  libros,  ad  perturbandas  regni  respublicas,  et  ad  bis  perdendam  eccle- 
siam  Anglicanam  ;  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.  Deo  gratias."  Grey's  Examina- 
tion, vol.  2.  p.  281,  note Ed. 

*  A  full  view  of  the  assertions  and  purport  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  manifesto 
is  given  in  my  History  of  the  Town  of  Taunton,  p.  133 — 135.  It  was  secretly 
printed  in  a  private  house  hired  for  that  purpose  at  Lambeth  by  W.  C,  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  spirit,  and  a  stationer  in  Paternoster-row  ;  who  imported  the  paper. 
His  assistant  at  the  press  was  apprehended  and  suffered  :  he  himself  escaped  into 
Holland,  and  absconded  into  Germany,  till  he  came  over  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who,  when  he  was  settled  on  the  throne,  appointed  him  his  stationer.  William 
Disney,  esq.  was  tried  by  a  special  commission  upon  an  indictment  of  high-treason, 
for  printing  and  publishing  tliis  declaration,  and  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered.     Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  403 — 404, — Ed. 


scabies  ;'  i.  e.  '  Here  lies  the  first  author  of  this  opinion,  The  itch  of  disputing  is 
the  leprosy  of  the  churches.'  "  This  writer  has  given  the  above  epitaph  in  English, 
thus  :  "  Here  lies  Richard  Baxter,  a  militant  divine,  a  reformed  Jesuit,  a  brazen 
heresiarch,  and  the  chief  of  schismatics,  whose  itch  of  disputing  begat,  whose  humour 
of  writing  nourished,  and  whose  intemperate  zeal  in  preaching  brought  to  its  utmost 
height,  the  leprosy  of  the  church  :  who  dissented  from  those  with  whom  he  most 
agreed :  from  himself,  as  well  as  all  other  nonconformists,  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  the  sworn  enemy  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  in  himself  the  very  bond  of 
rebels  :  who  was  born,  through  seventy  years  and  eighty  books,  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  and  twice  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  church  of  England  :  in  the 
endeavour  of  which  mighty  mischiefs  he  fell  short.  For  which  thanks  be  to  God." 
Biographia  Brit-innica,  vol.  2.  p.  18,  second  edition Ed. 
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being  taken  up  by  warrants,  and  secured  in  jails,  and  in  the 
public  halls ;  as  were  many  country  whig  gentlemen,  in  York- 
castle,  Hull,  and  the  prisons  in  all  parts  of  England,  M'hich  had 
this  good  effect,  that  it  kept  them  out  of  harm's  way,  while  many 
of  their  friends  were  ruined  by  joining  the  duke;  some  from 
a  persuasion  that  the  late  king  was  married  to  his  mother ; 
and  others  in  hopes  of  a  deliverance  from  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

The  king,  elated  with  success,  resolved  to  let  both  whigs  and 
dissenters  feel  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  a  conqueror :  his  army 
lived  upon  free-quarters  in  the  west,  and  treated  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  disaffected  with  great  rudeness  and  violence.*" 
Some  days  after  Monmouth's  defeat,  colonel  Kirk  ordered  several 
of  the  prisoners  to  be  hung  up  at  Taunton,  without  any  trial  or 
form  of  law,  v/hile  he  and  his  company  was  dancing,  revelling, 
and  drinking  healths,  at  a  neighbourin.g  window,  with  a  variety  of 
music,  from  whence  they  beheld,  with  a  more  than  brutish  triumph, 
the  dreadful  spectacle.  The  jails  being  full  of  prisoners,  the  king 
appointed  lord-chief-justice  Jefferies  to  go  the  western  circuity 
whose  cruel  behaviour  surpassed  all  that  had  been  ever  heard  of 
in  a  civilized  nation  :  he  was  always  drunk,  either  with  wine  or 
vengeance.  When  the  juries  found  persons  not  guilty,  he 
threatened  and  confined  them,  till  they  brought  in  a  verdict  to  his 
mind;  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  lady  Lisle,  who  was  beheaded,  for 
admitting  Mr.  Hicks,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  into  her  house, 
though  the  jury  brought  her  in  three  times  not  guilty;  and  she 
solemnly  declared,  that  she  knew  not  that  he  had  been  in  the 
duke''s  army.  He  persuaded  many  of  the  prisoners  to  plead 
guilty,  in  hopes  of  favour,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  their  con- 
fession, ordered  their  immediate  execution,  without  giving  them  a 
minute's  time  to  say  their  prayers.  Mr.  Tutchin,  who  wrote  the 
Observator,  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and  to 
be  whipped  once  every  year  through  all  the  towns  in  Dorsetshire; 
upon  which  he  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  be  hanged  -|^. 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  in  several  places  in  the  west,  there  were 
executed  near  six  hundred  persons,  and  that  the  quarters  of  two 
or  three  hundred  were  fixed  upon  gibbets,  and  hung  upon  trees 
all  over  the  country  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  about,  to  the  terror  and 
even  annoyance  of  travellers.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated 
the' prisoners,  was  barbarous  and  inhuman;  and  his  behaviour 
towards  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  well  affected, 
but  appeared  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  criminals,  would 
have  amazed  one,  says  bishop  Burnet,  if  done  by  a  bashaw  in 
Turkey.  The  king  had  advice  of  his  proceedings  every  day,  and 
spoke  of  them  in  a  style  neither  becoming  the  majesty  nor  mercy 
of  a  great  prince  J.  And  Jefferies,  besides  satiating  himself  with 
blood,  got  great  sums  of  money,  by  selling  pardons  to  such  as 

*  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  43,  Edin.  edition. 

t  Bennet's  Memoirs,  p.  374,  375,  second  edit.  I  Ibid.  p.  44,  second  edit. 
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were  able  to  purchase  them,  from  10/.  to  fourteen  thousand 
guineas  apiece*. 

After  the  executions  in  the  west,  the  king,  being  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  resolved  to  be  revenged  of  his  old  enemies  the  whigs, 
by  making  examples  of  their  chief  leaders:  alderman  Cornish, 
who  had  signalized  himself  in  prosecuting  the  Popish  plot,  and 
was  frequently  in  company  with  the  late  lord  Russel,  was  taken 
off  the  Exchange  October  13,  and  within  little  more  than  a  week 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  Cheapside,  for  high-treason, 
without  any  tolerable  evidence,  and  his  quarters  set  upon  Guild- 
hall. On  the  same  day  Mrs.  Gaunt,  a  dissenter,  who  spent  a 
great  part  of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the  jails,  and 
looking  after  the  poor  of  what  persuasion  soever,  having  enter- 
tained Burton,  one  of  Monmouth''s  men,  in  her  house,  he,  by  an 
unheard-of  baseness,  while  she  was  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  went  out  and  accused  her  for  har- 
bouring him,  and  by  that  means  saved  his  own  life  by  taking  away 
hers :  she  was  burnt  alive  at  Tyburn,  and  died  with  great  resolu- 
tion and  devotion  f.  Mr.  Bateman  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Rouse,  Mr. 
Fernerley,  colonel  Ayloffe,  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  and  others,  suffered  in 
like  manner.  Lord  Stamford  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  lord  Dela- 
mere  was  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  Many  who  had  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  absconded,  and  had  pro- 
clamations against  them,  as  John  Trenchard,  esq.  Mr,  Speke,  and 
others.  But  all  who  suffered  in  this  cause  expressed  such  a  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  which  they  apprehended  in  danger,  as 
made  great  impressions  on  the  spectators.  Some  say  the  king 
was  hurried  on  by  Jefteries;  but  if  his  own  inclinations  had  not 
run  strong  the  same  way,  and  if  his  priests  had  not  thought  it 
their  interest  to  take  off  so  many  active  Protestants  who  opposed 
their  measures,  they  would  not  have  let  that  butcher  loose,  says 
Burnet,  to  commit  so  many  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty,  as  struck  a 
universal  horror  over  the  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  bloody 
summer,  and  a  dangerous  time  for  honest  men  to  live  in. 

When  the  king  met  his  parliament  November  9,  he  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  success  of  his  arms ;  but  told  them,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  any  new  disturbances,  he  was  determined  to 
keep  the  present  army  together;  and  "  let  no  man  (says  his  ma- 
jesty) take  exceptions  that  some  officers  are  not  qualified,  for 
they  are  most  of  them  known  to  me  for  the  loyalty  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  practices;  and  therefore  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  after 
having  had  the  benefit  of  their  services  in  a  time  of  need  and 
danger,  I  will  neither  expose  them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the 
want  of  them  j^." — Thus  we  were  to  have  a  standing  army  under 
Popish  officers,  in   defiance  of  the  penal  laws  and  test.     The 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Taunton  for  an  ample 
account  of  the  progress  and  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  a  minute  detail 
of  the  subsequent  severities  of  Kirk  and  Jefi:eries,  p.  135 — 170 — Eu. 

t  Burnet,  p.  45.  t  Gazette,  2085. 
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commons  would  have  given  them  an  act  of  indemnity  for  what  was 
past,  but  the  king  would  not  accept  it;  and  because  the  house 
was  not  disposed  to  his  dispensing  power,  he  prorogued  them 
November  20,  when  they  had  sat  only  eleven  days ;  and  after 
many  successive  prorogations,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  dissolved 
them*. 

The  prosecution  of  the  dissenters,  which  was  carried  on  with 
all  imaginable  severity  this  and  the  last  year,  forced  some  of  their 
ministers  into  the  church  ;  but  it  had  a  different  and  more  surpris- 
ing influence  upon  others,  who  had  the  courage  in  these  difficult 
times,  to  renounce  the  church  as  a  persecuting  establishment,  and 
to  take  their  lot  among  the  Nonconformistsf ;  as  the  reverend 
Mr.  John  Spademan,  M.A.  of  Swayton  in  Lincolnshire ;  Mr.  John 
Kastrick,  vicar  of  Kirton  near  Boston  ;  Mr.  Burroughs  of  Framp- 
ton  ;  Mr.  Scoffin  of  Brotherton  ;  Mr.  Quip  of  Moreton  ;  and  a 
few  others ;  who  could  be  influenced  by  no  other  principle  but 
conscience  in  a  cause  which  had  nothing  in  this  world  to  recom- 
mend it  but  truth,  attended  with  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  the 
loss  of  all  things. 

i  c  Great  were  the  oppressions  of  those  who  frequented  the  separate 
meetings  in  several  counties ;  the  informers  broke  in  upon  sir 
John  Hartoppe,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  others,  at  Stoke-Newington, 
to  levy  distresses  for  conventicles,  to  the  value  of  6  or  7,000/. : 
the  like  at  Enfield,  Hackney,  and  all  the  neighbouring  villages 
near  London:}:.  The  justices  and  confiding  clergy  were  equally 
diligent  in  their  several  parishes.  Injunctions  M'^ere  sent  out  from 
several  of  the  bishops,  under  the  seal  of  their  offices,  requiring  all 
church-wardens  to  present  such  as  did  not  repair  to  church,  nor 
receive  the  sacrament  at  Easter ;  which  were  read  publicly  in  the 
churches  of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  &c.  And  the  juries  at  the 
assizes  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  dissenters  should  be 
effectually  prosecuted;  but  the  scandalous  villanies  and  perjuries 
of  the  informers  made  wise  men  abhor  the  trade ;  however,  so 
terrible  were  the  times,  that  many  families  and  ministers  removed 
with  their  effects  to  New-England,  and  other  plantations  in 
America  ;  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  reverend  and  worthy 
Mr.  Samuel  Lee,  the  ejected  minister  of  Bishopgate,  who  in  his 
return  to  his  flock,  after  the  Revolution,  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  French,  and  carried  to  St.  Maloes,  where  he  perished  in  a 
dungeon,  under  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mercies  are 
cruel  §.  Many  ministers  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  great 
numbers  of  their  most  substantial  hearers  cited  into  the  commons, 
their  names  being  fixed  upon  the  doors  of  tlieir  parish-churches ; 
and  if  they  did  not  appear,  an  excommunication  and  a  capias 
followed,  unless  they  found  means,  by  presents  of  wine,  by  gold 

*   Burnet,  p.  70,  71.  t  Calamy's  Abridgment,  p.  460,  &c. 

X  Calamy,  p.  372,  373;  or  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  163 
— 1«8. 

§  Palmer's  Noncon.  Mem.  vol.  1.  p.  1)5,  y6. 
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in  the  fingers  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  some  effectual  bribe,  to  get 
themselves  excused ;  for  which,  among  others,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Pinfold*  is  famous  to  this  day. 

The  dissenters  continued  to  take  the  most  prudent  measures  to 
cover  their  private  meetings  from  their  adversaries.  They  assem- 
bled in  small  numbers — they  frequently  shifted  their  places  of 
worship,  and  met  together  late  in  the  eveniij^s,  or  early  in  the 
mornings — there  were  friends  without  doors,  always  on  the  watch 
to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger — when  the  dwellings  of 
dissenters  joined,  they  made  windows  or  holes  in  the  walls,  that 
the  preacher's  voice  might  be  heard  in  two  or  three  houses — 
they  had  sometimes  private  passages  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  trap  doors  for  the  escape  of  the  minister,  who  went  always 
in  disguise,  except  when  he  was  discharging  his  office — in  coun- 
try-towns and  villages,  they  were  admitted  through  backyards 
and  gardens  into  the  house,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  neigh- 
bours and  passengers — for  the  same  reason  they  never  sung 
psalms — and  the  minister  was  placed  in  such  an  inward  part  of 
the  house,  that  his  voice  might  not  be  heard  in  the  streets — the 
doors  were  always  locked,  and  a  sentinel  placed  near  them  to 
give  the  alarm,  that  the  preacher  might  escape  by  some  private 
passage,  with  as  many  of  the  congregation  as  could  avoid  the 
informers.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  spies  and 
false  brethren  crept  in  among  them  in  disguise,  their  assemblies 
were  frequently  interrupted,  and  great  sums  of  money  raised  by 
fines  or  compositions,  to  the  discouragement  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  enriching  the  officers  of  the  spiritual  courts.  / 

Thus  were  the  Nonconformists  ground  between  the  Papists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  high-church  clergy  on  the  other ;  while 
the  former  made  their  advantage  of  the  latter,  concluding,  that 
when  the  dissenters  were  destroyed,  or  thoroughly  exasperated, 
and  the  clergy  divided  among  themselves,  they  should  be  a 
match  for  the  hierarchy,  and  capable  of  establishing  that  religion 
they  had  been  so  long  aiming  to  introduce.  With  this  view, 
swarms  of  Jesuits  and  regular  priests  were  sent  for  from  abroad; 
Jesuits' schools,  and  other  seminaries,  were  opened  in  London  and 
the  country ;  mass-houses  were  erected  in  the  most  considerable 
towns :  four  Roman-Catholic  bishops  were  consecrated  in  the 
royal  chapel,  and  exercised  their  functions  under  the  character  of 
vicars  apostolical;  their  regular  clergy  appeared  at  Whitehall 
and  St.  James's  in  their  habits,  and  were  unwearied  in  their 
attempts  to  seduce  the  common  people.  The  way  to  preferment 
was  to  be  a  Catholic,  or  to  declare  for  the  prerogative ;  all  state- 
affairs  being  managed  by  such  men.  An  open  correspondence 
was  held  with   Home  and  many  pamphlets  were   dispersed,  to 

*  Dr.  Pinfold  was  a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  and  was  the  king's  advocate  in 
the  prosecution  of  bishop  Compton.  But  though  he  stood  at  the  chancellor's 
elbow  and  took  notes,  while  the  bishop's  counsel  were  pleading,  he  said  nothing 
by  way  of  reply.     Bisliop  Conipton's  Life,  p.  37. — Ed. 
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make  proselytes  to  the  Romish  faith,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  coali- 
tion. Multitudes  of  the  king's  subjects  frequented  the  Popish 
chapels  ;  some  changed  their  profession ;  and  all  men  were  forbid 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  king's  religion. 

At  length  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  clergy  began  to  be  opened, 
and  they  judged  it  necessary  to  preach  against  the  Popish  doc- 
trines, that  they  might  recover  the  people  who  were  deserting  in 
numbers,  and  rescue  the  Protestant  religion  from  the  danger 
into  which  their  own  follies  had  brought  it.  The  king  being 
acquainted  with  this,  by  the  advice  of  his  priests  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  bishops,  with  an  order,  prohibiting  the  inferior 
clergy  from  preaching  on  the  controverted  points  of  religion ; 
which  many  complained  of,  though  it  was  no  more  than  king- 
James  and  Charles  I.  had  done  before.  However,  when  their 
mouths  were  stopped  in  the  pulpit,  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
zealous  agreed  to  fight  the  Catholics  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
to  publish  small  pamphlets  for  the  benefit  of  the  vulgar,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  When  a  Popish  pamphlet 
was  in  the  press,  they  made  interest  with  the  workmen,  and  got 
the  sheets  as  they  were  wrought  off,  so  that  an  answer  was  ready 
as  soon  as  the  pamphlet  was  published.  There  was  hardly  a 
week  in  which  some  sermon  or  small  treatise  against  Popery  was 
not  printed  and  dispersed  among  the  common  people ;  which,  in 
the  compass  of  a  year  or  two,  produced  a  valuable  set  of  contro- 
versial writings  against  the  errors  of  that  church  *.  The  chief 
writers  were,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Tenison,  Patrick, 
Wake,  Whitby,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Williams,  Aldrich,  Burnet, 
Fowler,  &c.  f,  men  of  great  name  and  renown,  who  gained  im- 
mortal honour,  and  were  afterward  advanced  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities in  the  church.  Never  was  a  bad  cause  more  weakly 
managed  by  the  Papists,  nor  a  more  complete  victory  obtained 
by  the  Protestants. 

But  the  church-party,  not  content  with  their  triumph,  have  of 
late  censured  the  Nonconformists,  for  appearing  only  as  specta- 
tors, and  not  joining  them  in  the  combat;]:.  But  how  could  the 
clergy  expect  this  from  a  set  of  men  whom  they  had  been  perse- 
cuting for  above  twenty  years,  and  who  had  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion still  lying  on  their  necks?  Had  not  the  Nonconformists 
beevi  beforehand  with  them  in  their  morning  exercises  against 
Pop  ry?  And  did  not  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Pool,  Baxter,  Clarkson, 
and  others,  write  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  king  Charles  II.?  Had  not  the 
Nonconformists  stood  in  the  gap,  and  exposed  themselves  suffi- 

*  A  vast  collection  of  these  pieces  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  three 
volumes  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  But  this  con- 
tained only  a  part  of  the  tracts  written  by  the  Protestants ;  and  even  the  catalogues 
of  them  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Wake,  Dr.  Gee,  and  Mr.  Francis  Peck,  were  defective  in 
the  titles  of  them.     Birch's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  p.  127 — Ed. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  .3.  p.  79,  80.  Edin.  edit. 

+  Calamy,  p.  373  ;  and  Peirce's  Vindication,  p.  2G6. 
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ciently  to  the  resentments  of  the  Papists,  for  refusing-  to  come  into 
their  measures  for  a  universal  toleration,  in  which  they  mi^ht 
have  been  included  ?  Besides,  the  poor  ministers  were  hardly 
crept  out  of  corners,  their  papers  had  been  rifled,  and  their  books 
sold  or  secreted,  to  avoid  seizure;  they  had  little  time  to  study, 
and  therefore  might  not  be  so  well  prepared  for  the  argument  as 
those  who  had  lived  in  ease  and  security.  Farther,  the  church- 
party  was  most  nearly  concerned,  the  Nonconformists  having 
nothing  to  lose,  whereas  all  the  emoluments  of  the  church  were 
at  stake ;  and  after  all,  some  of  the  dissenters  did  write ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,  their  tracts 
being  thought  too  warm,  were  refused  to  be  licensed*.  Upon 
the  whole,  bishop  Burnet  wisely  observes t,  that  as  the  dissenters 
would  not  engage  on  the  side  of  Popery  and  the  prerogative,  nor 
appear  for  taking  off  the  tests  in  the  present  circumstances ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  M^ere  unwilling  to  provoke  the  king, 
who  had  lately  given  them  hopes  of  liberty,  lest  he  should  make 
up  matters  upon  any  terms  with  the  church-party,  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  nor  would  they  provoke  the  church-party,  or  by  any  ill 
behaviour  drive  them  into  a  reconciliation  with  the  court;  there- 
fore they  resolved  to  let  the  points  of  controversy  alone,  and 
leave  them  to  the  management  of  the  clergy,  who  had  a  legal 
bottom  to  support  them. 

The  clergy's  writing  thus  warmly  against  Popery  broke  all 
measures  between  the  king  and  the  church  of  England,  and  made 
each  party  court  that  body  of  men  for  their  auxiliaries,  whom 
they  had  been  persecuting  and  destroying  for  so  many  years. 

*  A  licence  was  refused  to  a  discourse  against  the  whole  system  of  Popery,  drawn 
up  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanmer,  who  was  ejected  from  Bishops-Tawton,  in 
Devon.  A  discourse  against  transubstantiation,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Pendle- 
bury,  ejected  from  Holcomb  chapel  in  Lancashire,  and  afterward  published  by 
archbishop  Tillotson,  met  with  the  like  refusal.  An  offer  that  Mr.  Baxter  would 
produce  a  piece  against  Popery  every  month,  if  a  licence  might  be  had,  was  re- 
jected with  scorn.  And  Mr.  Jane,  the  bishop  of  London's  chaplain,  denied  his 
sanction  to  a  piece  he  actually  drew  up  on  the  church's  visibility.  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  Mr.  Neal  says  above  concerning  this  point,  Dr.  Grey,  it  is  but  justice 
to  observe,  gives  us  letters  from  Dr.  Isham,  Dr.  Alston,  Dr.  Batteley,  and  Mr. 
Needham,  licensers  of  the  press,  declaring  that  they  never  refused  to  licence  a 
book,  because  written  by  a  dissenter  ;  and  that  they  did  not  recollect  that  any 
tract,  of  which  a  dissenter  was  the  author,  was  brought  to  them  for  their  sanc- 
tion. As  to  Mr.  Baxter  in  particular.  Dr.  Isham  avers,  that  he  never  obstructed 
his  writing  against  Popery,  but  licensed  one  of  his  books :  "  and  if  he  had  prepared 
any  thing  against  the  common  enemy  (says  Dr.  Isham),  without  striking  obliquely 
at  our  chu-  ii,  I  would  certainly  have  forwarded  them  from  the  press."  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  one  piece  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hanmer  had  the  imprimatur  of  Dr. 
Jane.  These  authorities  appear  to  contradict  each  other  :  but  it  is,  probably,  not  only 
a  candid,  but  just  method  of  recon'^iling  them,  and  preserving  our  opinion  of  the 
veracity  of  both  parties,  to  suppose  that  the  tracts  to  which  a  licence  was  refused,  were 
not  offered  to  the  gentlemen  whose  letters  Dr.  Grey  quotes  :  but  to  Dr.  Jane  or 
other  licensers,  with  whose  declarations  we  are  not  furnisiied.  Bennet's  Memorial, 
p.  399,  400,  second  edition.  Baxter's  History  of  his  own  Life,  part  3,  p.  183,  folio. 
Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  1.  p.  342.  Dr.  Grey,  vol.  2.  p.  424 — 432. 
The  matter  was,  I  understand,  discussed  by  Mr.  Tong,  in  his  defence  of  INIr.  Hen- 
ry's Notion  of  Schism. — Ed. 

t  P.  121,  122. 
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His  majesty  now  resolved  to  introduce  a  universal  toleration  in 
despite  of  the  church,  and  at  their  expense  *.  The  cruelty  of 
the  churcli  of  England  was  his  common  subject  of  discourse;  he 
reproached  them  for  their  violent  persecutions  of  the  dissenters, 
and  said  he  had  intended  to  set  on  foot  a  toleration  sooner,  but 
that  he  was  restrained  by  some  of  them  who  had  treated  with 
him,  and  had  undertaken  to  shew  favour  to  the  Papists,  pro- 
vided they  might  be  still  suffered  to  vex  the  dissenters;  and 
he  named  the  very  men,  though  they  thought  fit  afterward 
to  deny  it:  how  far  the  fact  is  probable  must  be  left  with  the 
reader. 

It  being  thought  impracticable  to  obtain  a  legal  toleration  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  nation,  his  majesty  determined 
to  attempt  it  by  the  dispensing  power;  for  this  purpose  sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  a  Popish  gentleman  of  Kent,  was  brought  to  trial 
for  breaking  through  the  test-act,  when  sir  Edward  Herbert,  lord 
chief-justice,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  and  declared  the 
powers  of  the  crown  to  be  absolute f.  The  other  judges  were 
closeted,  and  such  displaced  as  were  of  a  different  sentiment; 
and  the  king  being  resolved  to  have  twelve  judges  of  his  own  opi- 
nion |,  four  had  their  quietus,  and  as  many  new  ones  were 
advanced,  from  whom  the  king  exacted  a  promise  to  support  the 
prerogative  in  all  its  branches.  There  was  a  new  call  of  Ser- 
jeants, who  gave  rings  with  this  motto,  Deus,  rex,  lex,  God, 
the  king,  and  the  law;  the  king  being  placed  before  the  law. 
The  privy-council  was  new  modelled,  and  several  declared  Pa- 
pists admitted  into  it;  two  confiding  clergymen  were  promoted 
to  bishopricks.  Parker  to  Oxford,  and  Cartwright  to  Chester. 
Many  pamphlets  were  written  and  dispersed  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience;  and  sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  with  other  mercenary 
writers,  were  employed  to  maintain,  that  a  power  in  the  king  to 
dispense  with  the  laws,  is  law§.  But  the  opinion  of  private 
writers  not  being  thought  sufficient,  it  was  resolved  to  have 
the  determination  of  the  judges,  who  all,  except  one,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion ;  1.  That  the  laws  of  England  were  the  king's  laws. 
2.  That  it  is  an  inseparable  branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  kings 
of  England,  as  of  all  other  sovereign  princes,  to  dispense  with 
all  penal  laws  in  particular  cases,  and  on  particular  occasions.  3. 
That  of  these  reasons  and  necessity  the  king  is  sole  judge.  4. 
That  this  is  not  a  trust  now  invested  in,  and  granted  to,  the 
present  king,  but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power  of 

*  Burnet,  p.  140.  f  Ibid.  p.  73,  74. 

+  Lord-chief-justice  Jones,  one  of  the  displaced  judges,  upon  his  dismission,  ob- 
served to  the  king,  "  that  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  that  he  was  laid  aside,  old  and 
worn  out  as  he  was  in  his  service ;  but  concerned  that  his  majesty  should  expect 
such  a  construction  of  the  law  from  him  as  he  could  not  honestly  give;  and  that 
none  but  indigent,  ignorant,  or  ambitious  men  would  give  their  judgment  as  he  ex- 
pected." To  this  the  king  replied,  "  It  was  necessary  his  judges  should  be  all  of 
one  mind."     Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  p.  233.— Ed. 

§  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  l')4. 
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the  king's  of  England,  which  was  never  yet  taken  from  them, 
nor  can  be.  Thus  the  laws  of  England  were  given  up  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  a  solemn  determination  of  the 
judges. 

This  point  being  secured,  his  majesty  began  to  caress  the  Non- 
conformists. "All  on  a  sudden  (says  bishop  Burnet*)  the 
churchmen  were  disgraced,  and  the  dissenters  in  high  favour. 
Lord-chief-justice  Herbert  went  the  western  circuit  after  Jefferies, 
who  was  now  made  lord-chancellor,  and  all  was  grace  and  favour 
to  them  :  their  former  suiFerings  were  much  reflected  upon  and 
pitied ;  every  thing  was  offered  that  might  alleviate  them  ;  their 
ministers  were  encouraged  to  set  up  their  conventicles,  which  had 
been  discontinued,  or  held  very  secretly,  for  four  or  five  years; 
intimations  were  given  everywhere,  that  the  king  would  not  have 
them  or  their  meetings  disturbed  f ."  A  dispensation  or  licence- 
office  was  set  up,  where  all  who  applied  might  have  an  indulg- 
ence, paying  only  50s.  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Many 
who  had  been  prosecuted  for  conventicles,  took  out  those  licences, 
which  not  only  stopped  all  processes  that  were  commenced,  but 
gave  them  liberty  to  go  publicly  to  meetings  for  the  future. 
"Upon  this  (says  the  same  reverend  prelate)  some  of  the  dissen- 
ters grew  insolent,  but  wiser  men  among  them  perceived  the  de- 
sign of  the  Papists  was  now,  to  set  on  the  dissenters  against  the 
church  ;  and  therefore,  though  they  returned  to  their  conventicles, 
yet  they  had  a  just  jealousy  of  the  ill  designs  that  lay  hid,  under 
all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  show  of  grace  and  kindness,  and 
they  took  care  not  to  provoke  the  church-party."  But  where 
then  were  the  understandings  of  the  high-church  clergy,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  king  Charles  II.,  while  they  were  pursuing 
the  Nonconformists  and  their  families  to  destruction,  for  a  long 
course  of  years?  Did  they  not  perceive  the  design  of  the  Pa- 
pists? Or  were  they  not  willing  rather  to  court  them,  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  body  of  dissenting  Protestants  ?  Bishop 
Laud's  scheme  of  uniting  with  the  Papists,  and  meeting  them 
half  way,  was  never  out  of  their  sight;  however,  when  the  reader 
calls  to  mind  the  oppression  and  cruelties  that  the  conscien- 
tious Nonconformists  underwent  from  the  high-church  party 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  will  be  ready  to  conclude  they  de- 
served no  regard,  if  the  Protestant  religion  itself  had  not  been 
at  stake. 

Thus  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  put  a  period  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  penal  laws; 
though  the  laws  themselves  were   not  legally  repealed,  or  sus- 

*  P.  78. 

t  King  James,  previously  to  his  adopting  these  conciliating  measui-es  with  the 
dissenters,  such  was  his  art  and  duplicity,  had  tried  all  the  methods  he  could  think 
of  to  bring  the  church  into  his  designs  :  and  twice  offered,  it  was  said,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  all  the  dissenters  in  the  kingdom  to  them,  if  they  would  but  have  com- 
plied with  him  :  but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  faced  about  to  the  Noncoufonnists. 
Calamy's  History  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  1.  p.  1/0,  MS Ed. 
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pended,  till  after  the  revolution  of  king  William  and'  queen 
Mary.  It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  a 
summary  view  of  their  usage  in  this  and  the  last  reign,  and  of 
the  damages  they  sustained  in  their  persons,  families,  and 
fortunes. 

The  Quakers,  in  their  petition  to  king  James  *  the  last  year, 
inform  his  majesty,  that  of  late  above  one  thousand  five  hundred 
of  their  friends  were  in  prison,  both  men  and  women  ;  and  that 
now  there  remain  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
of  which  two  hundred  are  women  ;  many  under  sentence  of  pre- 
mnnire ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  near  it,  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  because  they  could  not  swear  f. — Above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  have  died  in  prison  since  the  year  1660,  near 
one  hundred  of  which  since  the  year  1680. — In  London,  the  jail 
of  Newgate  has  been  crowded  within  these  two  years,  sometimes 
with  near  twenty  in  a  room,  whereby  several  have  been  suffo- 
cated, and  others,  who  have  been  taken  out  sick,  have  died  of 
malignant  fevers  within  a  few  days; — great  violences,  outrageous 
distresses,  and  woful  havoc  and  spoil,  have  been  made  on  people's 
goods  and  estates,  by  a  company  of  idle,  extravagant,  and  mer- 
ciless informers,  by  prosecutions  on  the  conventicle-act,  and 
others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  margin  I.  Also  on  qui  tarn  writs, 
and  on  other  processes,  for  20Z.  a  month  ;  and  two-thirds  of  their 
estates  seized  for  the  king : — some  had  not  a  bed  left  to  rest 
upon  ;  others  had  no  cattle  to  till  the  ground,  nor  corn  for  seed 
or  bread,  nor  tools  to  work  with  :  the  said  informers  and  bailiffs 
in  some  places  breaking  into  houses,  and  making  great  waste  and 
spoil,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  king  and  the  church. — Our 
religious  assemblies  have  been  charged  at  common  law  with  being 
riotous  routs,  and  disturbances  of  the  peace,  whereby  great 
numbers  have  been  confined  in  prisons,  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex ;  and  many  in  holes  and  dungeons : — the  seizures  for  20/. 

*  It  was  addressed  not  to  king  James  only,  but  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
They  made  also  an  application  to  the  king  alone  ;  recommending  to  his  princely 
clemency  the  case  of  their  suffering  friends.  Sewel,  p.  592.  This  was  not  so 
copious  a  state  of  their  case  as  the  petition  to  which  Mr.  Neal  refers,  and  is  called 
by  Gough  their  first  address.  Vol.  3.  p.  162  ;  and  the  Index  under  the  word  Ad- 
dress.—  Ed. 

t  Sewel,  p.  588.  593. 

X  The  acts  or  penal  laws  on  which  they  suffered  were  these  : 

Some  few  suffered  on  27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  20. 

Others  on  1  Eliz.  cap.  2,  for  twelve-pence  a  Sunday. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  23,  de  eacommn.  capiendo. 

23  Eliz.  cap.  1 ,  for  20/.  a  month. 

29  Eliz.  cap.  (i,  for  more  speedy  and  due  e.xecution  of  last  statute. 

35  Eliz.  cap.  1,  for  abjuring  the  realm  on  pain  of  death. 

3  King  James  I.  cap.  4.  for  better  discovering  and  suppressing  Popish  recusants. 

13th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  II.  against  Quakers,  &c.  transportation. 

17  Charles  II.  cap.  2,  against  Nonconformists. 

22  King  Charles  II.  cap.  1,  against  seditious  conventicles. 

N.  B.  The  Quakers  were  not  much  affected  with  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
because  they  would  not  take  an  oath ; 

Nor  with  the  Oxford  five-mile  act,  which  cut  the  others  to  pieces. 
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a  month  have  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds  :  sometimes 
they  have  seized  for  eleven  months  at  once,  and  made  sale  of  all 
goods  and  chattels  both  within  doors  and  without,  for  payment; — 
several  who  have  employed  some  hundreds  of  poor  families  in 
manufacture,  are  by  those  writs  and  seizures  disabled,  as  well 
as  by  long  imprisonment ;  one  in  particular,  who  employed  two 
hundred  people  in  the  woollen  manufacture. — Many  informers, 
and  especially  impudent  women,  whose  husbands  are  in  prison, 
swear  for  their  share  of  the  profit  of  the  seizures — the  fines  upon, 
one  justice's  warrant  have  amounted  to  many  hundred  pounds  ; 
frequently  10/.  a  warrant,  and  five  warrants  together  for  50/.  to 
one  man  ;  and  for  nonpayment,  all  his  goods  carried  away  in  about 
ten  cart-loads.  They  spare  neither  widows,  nor  fatherless,  nor 
poor  families  ;  nor  leave  them  so  much  as  a  bed  to  lie  upon  : — 
thus  the  informers  are  both  witnesses  and  parties,  to  the  ruin  of 
great  numbers  of  sober  families  ;  and  justices  of  peace  have  been 
threatened  with  the  forfeiture  of  100/.,  if  they  do  not  issue  out 
warrants  upon  their  informations.— With  this  petition,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  parliament  a  list  of  their  friends  in  prison 
in  the  several  counties,  amounting  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  computation  of  the 
number  of  sufferers,  or  estimate  of  the  damages  his  majesty's 
dissenting  subjects  of  the  several  denominations  sustained,  by  the 
prosecutions  of  this  and  the  last  reign ;  how  many  families  were 
impoverished,  and  reduced  to  beggary  ;  how  many  lives  were 
lost  in  prisons  and  noisome  gaols ;  how  many  ministers  were 
divorced  from  their  people,  and  forced  to  live  as  they  could,  five 
miles  from  a  corporation:  how  many  industrious  and  laborious 
tradesmen  were  cut  off  from  their  trades;  and  their  substance 
and  household  goods  plundered  by  soldiers,  or  divided  among 
idle  and  infamous  informers.  The  vexatious  suits  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  expenses  of  those  courts,  were  immense. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  of  Mr.  Delaune's  Plea  for  the  Non- 
conformists, says*,  that  Delaune  was  one  of  near  eight  thousand 
Protestant  dissenters,  who  had  perished  in  prison  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.,  and  that  merely  for  dissenting  from  the  church 
in  some  points  which  they  were  able  to  give  good  reason  for ; 
and  yet  for  no  other  cause,  says  he,  were  they  stifled,  I  had 
almost  said,  murdered  in  gaols.  As  for  the  severe  penalties  in- 
flicted on  them,  for  seditious  and  riotous  assemblies,  designed 
only  for  the  worship  of  God,  he  adds,  that  they  suffered  in  their 
trades  and  estates,  within  the  compass  of  three  years,  at  least 
2,000,000/. ;  and  doubts,  whether  in  all  the  times  since  the 
Reformation,  including  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  there  can  be 
produced  any  thing  like  such  a  number  of  Christians  who  have 
suffered  death  ;  and  such  numbers  who  have  lost  their  substance 

*  Preface  to  Delaune's  Pka,  p.  5. 
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for  religion.  Another  writer  adds*,  that  Mr,  Jeremy  White 
had  carefnlly  collected  a  list  of  the  dissenting  snfferers,  and  of 
their  sufferings :  and  had  the  names  of  sixty  thousand  persons 
who  had  suffered  on  a  religious  account,  between  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  II.  and  the  revolution  of  king  William  ;  five 
thousand  of  whom  died  in  prison.  That  Mr.  White  told  lord 
Dorset,  that  king  James  had  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  for 
the  manuscript,  but  that  he  refused  all  invitations  and  rewards, 
and  concealed  the  black  record,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  the 
disreputation  of  the  church  of  England,  for  which  some  of  the 
clergy  sent  him  their  thanks,  and  offered  him  an  acknowledg- 
ment, which  he  generously  refused.  The  reader  will  form  his 
own  judgment  of  the  truth  of  these  facts.  It  is  certain,  that 
besides  those  who  suffered  in  their  own  country,  great  numbers 
retired  to  the  plantations  of  New-England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  Many  transported  themselves  and  their 
effects  into  Holland  f ,  and  filled  the  English  churches  of  Amster- 
dam, the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  and  other  parts. 
If  we  admit  the  dissenting  families  of  the  several  denominations 
in  England,  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  that  each 
family  suffered  no  more  than  the  loss  of  3Z.  or  41.  per  annum, 
from  the  act  of  uniformity,  the  whole  will  amount  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  millions  ;  a  prodigious  sum  for  those  times  !  But  these 
are  only  conjectures  ;  the  damage  to  the  trade  and  property  of 
the  nation  was  undoubtedly  immense  ;  and  the  wounds  that  were 
made  in  the  estates  of  private  families  were  deep  and  large ; 
many  of  whom,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  wear  the  scars  of  them 
to  this  day. 

When  the  Protestant  dissenters  rose  up  into  public  view  as  a 
distinct  body,  their  long  sufferings  had  not  very  much  diminished 
their  numbers;  which,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  establishment,  or  the  tories  and  Roman  Catholics,  were  yet 
so  considerable,  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  the  scale  on  either 
side,  according  as  they  should  throw  in  their  weight,  which 
might  possibly  be  owing,  amongst  others,  to  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  To  their  firmness  and  constancy  in  a  long  course  of  suffer- 
ing, which  convinced  the  world,  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 
humour,  but  conscience. 

2.  To  their  doctrine  and  manner  of  preaching,  which  was  plain 

*  History  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  715. 

t  Among  these  were  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Shower,  Mr.  Nat.  Taylor,  Mr.  Papillon, 
sir  John  Thompson  (afterward  lord  Haversham),  sir  John  Guise,  and  sir  Patience 
Ward.  The  states  of  Holland  treated  the  English  refugees  with  particular  respect. 
But  as  it  has  been  pertinently  observed,  it  was  a  reproach  to  this  nation,  that,  in 
particular,  so  excellent  a  person  as  Mr.  Howe,  whose  unaffected  piety,  polite  and 
profound  learning,  and  most  sweet,  ingenuous,  and  gentle  temper,  entitled  him 
to  the  esteem  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  land  of  all  persuasions ;  that 
such  a  one  at  that  time  could  not  have  a  safe  and  quiet  habitation  in  his  native 
countiy.     Tong's  Life  of  Shower,  p.  51.— Ed, 
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ami  practical,  accompanied  with  a  warm  ami  awakening-  address 
to  the  conscience.  Their  doctrines  were  those  of  the  first  re- 
formers, which  were  grown  out  of  fashion  in  the  church  ;  and 
their  way  of  worship  was  simple  and  plain  ;  without  the  ornament 
of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

3.  To  the  severity  of  their  morals,  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  sunk  into  all  kinds  of  vice  and  luxury,  from  which  they  pre- 
served themselves  in  a  great  measure  untainted.  Their  convex-- 
sation  was  sober  and  virtuous.  They  observed  the  Lord's  day 
with  religious  strictness,  and  had  a  universal  reputation  for  justice 
and  integrity  in  theiy  dealings. 

4.  To  the  careful  and  strict  education  of  their  children,  whom 
they  impressed  with  an  early  sense  of  scriptural  religion,  and  edu- 
cated in  their  own  way,  as  they  had  opportunity,  under  private 
schoolmasters  of  their  own  principles. 

5.  To  a  concern  for  a  succession  of  able  and  learned  ministers; 
for  which  purpose  they  encouraged  private  academies  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  gentle- 
men and  substantial  citizens  devoted  their  children  to  the 
ministry,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  worldly 
discouragements. 

6.  To  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  high-church  party,  attended 
with  an  uncommon  licentiousness  of  manners.  If  their  zeal 
against  the  Nonconformists  had  produced  a  greater  sanctity  of  life, 
and  severity  of  morals,  amongst  themselves,  it  had  been  less 
offensive  ;  but  to  see  men  destitute  of  common  virtue  signing 
warrants  of  distress  upon  their  neighbours,  only  for  worshipping 
God  peaceably  at  a  separate  meeting,  wlien  they  themselves  hardly 
worshipped  God  at  all;  made  some  apprehend  there  was  nothing 
at  all  in  religion,  and  others  resolve  to  take  their  lot  with  a  more 
sober  people. 

Finally,  To  the  spirit  and  principles  of  toryism,  which  began 
to  appear  ruinous  to  the  nation.  The  old  English  constitution 
was  in  a  manner  lost,  while  the  church  and  prerogative  had  been 
trampling  on  the  dissenters,  who  had  stood  firm  to  it  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  reproaches  and  sufferings.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  tory  measures  ;  and  Popery  being  now  coming  in 
at  the  gap  they  had  made,  the  most  resolved  Protestants  saw  their 
error,  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  dissenters,  and  many 
of  them  joined  their  congregations. 

To  return  to  the  history.  The  dissenters  being  now  easy,  it 
was  resolved  to  turn  the  artillery  of  the  prerogative  against  the 
church,  and  make  them  feel  a  little  of  the  smart  they  had  given 
others;  the  king  and  his  priests  were  thoroughly  enraged  with 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  and  therefore  appointed  commission- 
ers throughout  England  to  inquire,  what  money  had  been  raised ; 
or  what  goods  had  been  seized  by  distress  on  dissenters,  on  prose- 
cutions for  recusancy,  and  not  brought  to  account  in  the  exchequer. 
In  the  Gazette  of  March  5,  1687,  it  is  advertised,  that  the  com- 

VOL.   III.  T 
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missioiiers  appointed  to  examine  into  the  losses  of  the  dissenters 
and  recusants,  within  the  several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter, and  Monmouth,  were  to  hold  their  sessions  for  the  said 
counties  at  the  places  therein  mentioned.  Others  were  appointed 
for  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  &c.  to  inquire  what  money 
or  goods  had  been  taken  or  received  for  any  matters  relating*  to 
religion  since  September  29,  1677,  in  any  of  the  counties  for 
which  they  M'ere  named.  They  were  to  return  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  had  seized  goods,  or  received  money.  The  parties 
themselves,  if  alive,  were  obliged  to  appear,  and  give  an  account ; 
and  if  dead,  their  representatives  were  to  appear  before  the  com- 
missioners for  them.  This  struck  terror  into  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers,  the  confiding  justices,  and  others,  who  expected  now  to 
be  ruined;  l)ut,  says  Dr.  Calamy,  the  Protestant  dissenters  gene- 
rously refused  to  appear  against  their  enemies,  upon  assurances 
given  by  leading  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  that  no  such 
methods  should  be  used  for  the  future.  Had  this  inquiry  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  dissenters  universally  come  into  it,  a  black  and 
fraudulent  scene  would  have  been  opened,  which  now  will  be 
concealed.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  The  king  ordered  them  to 
inquire  into  all  vexatious  suits  into  which  the  dissenters  had  been 
brought  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  into  all  the  compositions  they 
liad  been  forced  to  make  to  redeem  themselves  from  farther  trouble, 
which,  as  was  said,  would  have  brought  to  light  a  scandalous  dis- 
covery of  all  the  ill  practices  of  those  courts  ;  for  the  use  that 
many  who  belong  to  those  courts  had  made  of  the  laws  with  rela- 
tion to  dissenters,  was,  to  draw  presents  from  such  as  could  make 
them,  threatening  them  with  a  process  in  case  they  failed  to  do 
that,  and  upon  doing  it,  leaving  them  at  full  liberty  to  neglect 
the  laws  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  commission  subsisted  till 
the  Revolution,  and  it  was  hoped  (says  his  lordship)  that  this 
would  have  animated  the  dissenters  to  turn  upon  the  clergy  with 
some  of  that  fierceness  with  which  they  themselves  had  been  lately 
treated*."  But  they  took  no  advantage  of  the  disposition  of  the 
court,  nor  of  the  opportunity  that  was  put  into  their  hands  of 
making  reprisals  on  their  adversaries  ;  which  shews  the  truly 
generous  and  Christian  spirit  of  those  confessors  for  religion  ;  and 
deserved  a  more  grateful  acknowledgment. 

To  humble  the  clergy  yet  farther,  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
Jefferies,  erected  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission,  though  the  act 
which  took  away  the  high-commission  in  1641  had  provided,  that 
no  court  of  that  nature  should  be  erected  for  the  future  ;  but  the 
king,  though  a  Papist,  assumed  the  supremacy,  and  directed  a 
commission  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Jefferies  the  chancel- 
lor, the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester;  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, president  of  the  council ;  Herbert  and  Wright,  lord-chief- 
justices,  and  Jenner  recorder  of  London,  or  any  three  of  them, 

*   Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  140,  141,  Edinb.  edit. 
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provided  tlie  chancellor  was  one,  "  to  exercise  all  manner  of 
jurisdiction  and  pre-eminence,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions,  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  and  amend,  all  abuses, 
offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  by  the  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  laws  might  be  corrected.  They  were  also  to  inquire 
into  all  misdemeanours  and  contempts  which  might  be  punished  by 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  to  call  before  them  all  ecclesias- 
tical persons  of  what  degree  and  dignity  soever,  and  punish  the 
offenders  by  excommunications,  suspensions,  deprivations,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  &c.*"  This  was  a  terrible  rod  held 
out  to  the  clergy,  and  if  the  commissioners  had  had  time  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  inquiries,  according  to  the  mandates  sent  to 
the  chancellors  and  archdeacons  of  the  several  diocesses,  they 
would  have  felt  more  of  the  effects  of  that  arbitrary  power  which 
their  indiscreet  conduct  had  broug'ht  on  the  nation ;  but  Provi- 
dence was  kinder  to  them  than  they  had  been  to  their  brethren-f*. 
The  commission  was  granted  the  beginning  of  April,  but  was 
not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  August  :  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  afraid  to  act  in  it| ;  Durham  was  so  lifted  up,  says 
Burnet,  that  he  said  his  name  would  now  be  recorded  in  history ; 
and  Sprat  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  hopes  of  farther  preferment, 
swam  with  the  stream  §.  Some  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
commission,  and  consequently  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion were  to  be  its  judges. 

But  his  majesty,  not  being  willing  to  rely  altogether  on  the 
Oxford  decree,  nor  on  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance,  which  had  been  preached  up  for  above 
twenty  years  as  the  unalterable  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  order  to  support  his  extraordinary  proceedings  resolved  to 
augment  his  standing  forces  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  He  was 
apprehensive  of  a  snake  in  the  grass,  or  a  secret  reserve,  that 
might  break  out  when  the  church  itself  came  to  be  pinched ;  he 

•  Burnet,  p.  82.  t  Welwood,  p.  198. 

X  It  is  said,  that  he  took  exception  at  the  lawfulness  of  the  commission  itself. 
But  then  on  its  being  opened,  he  did  not  appear  and  declare  against  it,  as  judging 
it  to  be  against  law :  contenting  himself  with  not  going  to  it  :  and  it  was  not  at 
first  apprehended  that  he  made  a  matter  of  conscience  of  it.  He  was  of  a  timorous 
nature,  and  cautious  of  doing  any  thing  that  might  eventually  be  prejudicial  to  his 
great  object,  which  was  to  enrich  his  nephew.  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  82,  83.  Grey's 
Examination,  vol.  3-  p.  405.  —  Ed. 

§  Though  the  bishop  of  Rochester  might,  from  views  to  preferment,  be  induced 
to  act  in  a  commission  to  which  he  was,  without  his  knowledge,  named ;  yet  he  is 
stated  to  have  acted  with  integrity  in  this  matter,  through  his  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  having  no  objection  to  the  legality  of  it ;  with  the  purpose  of  doing  as  much 
good,  and  preventing  as  much  evil,  as  the  times  would  permit.  In  the  execution  of 
it  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  studied  to  moderate  and  restrain  the  violence  of  others, 
never  giving  his  consent  to  any  irregular  and  arbitrary  sentence,  but  declaring 
against  every  extravagant  decree.  His  opinions,  he  said,  were  always  so  contrary 
to  the  humours  of  the  court,  that  he  often  thought  himself  to  be  really  in  as  much 
hazard  from  the  commission  itself,  by  his  non-compliance,  as  any  of  his  brethren 
could  be  that  were  out  of  it.  And  at  last,  rather  than  concur  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  as  refused  to  read  the  king's  declaration,  he  solemnly  took  his  leave  and 
withdrew  from  the  court.    Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  405,  406. — Ed. 

T    2 
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therefore  ordered  Ids  army  to  encamp  on  Hoiinslow-heath,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Feversham,  to  awe  the  city,  aiid  be 
at  hand  upon  any  emergency  ;  the  officers  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  Irish  Papists,  and  they  had  a  public  chapel  in  which  mass 
was  said  every  day,  so  that  it  was  believed  the  king  might  intro- 
duce what  religion  he  pleased*.  It  was  dangerous  to  speak  or 
write  against  his  majesty's  proceedings;  for  when  the  reverend 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  clergyman,  ventured  to  publish  a  writing,  directed 
to  the  Protestant  officers  of  the  army,  to  dissuade  them  from  being- 
tools  of  tlTe  court  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;,diligent  search  was  made  for  him,  and  being  apprehended, 
he  was  sentenced  tostandthree  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be  degraded 
of  his  orders,  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  to  he 
fined  five  hundred  marks;  all  which  was  executed  with  great 
severityf. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  in  equal  forwardness  M'ith  those  of 
England;  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May,  I680, 
while  the  persecution  continued,  declared  their  abhorrence  of  all 
principles  derogatory  to  the  king's  absolute  power,  and  offered 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  defend  it  against  all  opposers.  They 
passed  an  act,  making  it  death  to  resort  to  any  conventicles  in 
houses  or  fields  ;  and  declared  it  high  treason  to  give  or  take  the 
national  covenant,  or  to  write  in  defence  of  it.  They  also 
obliged  the  subjects  of  Scotland  to  take  an  oath,  when  re- 
quired, to  maintain  the  king''s  absolute  power,  on  pain  of  ba- 
nishment. Popery  made  very  considerable  advances  in  that 
kingdom,  and  several  persons  of  character  changed  their  reli- 
gion with  the  times  :|:.  But  the  populace  were  in  the  other 
extreme  ;  the  earl  of  Perth,  having  set  up  a  private  chapel  for 
mass,  the  mob  broke  into  it  with  such  fury  that  they  defaced  and 
destroyed  the  whole  furniture,  for  which  one  of  them  was  appre- 
hended and  hanged.  When  the  English  court  changed  measures, 
the  Scots  parliament  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 
during  the  king's  life;   but  his  majesty  insisting   upon   an   entire 

*  Gazette,  No.  2192. 

t  Mr.  Johnson,  previously  to  his  sufferings,  was  degraded  in  the  chapter-house 
of  St.  Paul's  on  the  22d  of  November,  1686.  He  bore  the  whipping  on  the  1st  of 
December  foHowing  with  great  fortitude.  The  Revolution  restored  him  to  his 
liberty  ;  the  degradation  was  annulled  ;  the  judgment  given  against  him  was.  de- 
clared illegal  and  cruel;  and  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year  for  his  own  and  son's  life 
was  granted  to  him,  with  1000/.  in  money,  and  a  place  of  100/.  a  year  for  his  son. 
His  temper,  which  was  haughty,  rough,  and  turbulent,  rendered  his  solicitations  for 
a  bishopric,  and  two  addresses  of  the  lords  recommending  him  to  preferment,  un- 
successful. He  had  been  chaplain  to  lord  Russel ;  and  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  abilities,  of  great  firmness  and  fortitude  of  mind.  In  1683 — 4  he  had 
incurred  a  heavy  sentence  in  the  King's-bench,  being  fined  five  hundred  marks, 
and  committed  to  the.  prison  till  it  was  paid,  and  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  a  year  were  found.  This  penalty  was  incurred  by  the  publication  of  a  book  en- 
titled Julian  the  Apostate,  in  1682,  intended  to  e.xpose  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  ;  and  to  shew  the  great  difference  between  the  case 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  had  the  laws  against  them,  and  ours  who  have  the 
laws  on  our  side.     Birch's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  p.  216,  &c. — Ed. 

;  Buruet,  vol.  3.  p.  K(i.  yO, 
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repeal,  which  they  decHiied,  he  dissolved  them.  The  episcojial 
clergy  were  obsequious  to  the  court,  and  in  many  places  so  sunk 
into  sloth  and  ignorance,  that  the  lower  people  were  quite  indif- 
ferent in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  the  Presbyterians,  though  now 
freed  from  the  severities  they  had  smarted  under  so  many  years, 
expressed  upon  all  occasions  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  Popery, 
and  by  degrees  roused  the  whole  nation  out  of  their  lethargy. 

In  Ireland  things  had  still  a  more  favourable  aspect  for  the 
court :  the  king  had  a  greater  dependence  on  the  Irish  Catholics* 
than  upon  any  other  of  his  subjects.  Colonel  Talbot,  earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  that  country,  a  vile  and 
profligate  officer,  who  scrupled  no  kind  of  barbarity  and  wicked- 
ness to  serve  his  cause  ;  he  broke  several  Protestant  officers  in 
the  army,  and  by  degrees  turned  them  all  out  to  make  room  for 
Papists.  All  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  vilest  miscreants;  there  was  not  a  Protestant  sheriff 
left  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  charters  were  taken  away,  and  new- 
modelled  in  favour  of  Papists.  The  corporations  were  dissolved, 
and  all  things  managed  with  an  arbitrary  hand,  so  that  many, 
imagining  the  massacring  knife  to  be  at  their  throats,  left  the 
kingdom ;  some  transporting  themselves  into  England,  and  others 
into  more  remote  and  distant  countries.  Thus  far  the  prerogative 
prevailed  without  any  repulse. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  attacking  the  church  of  England  in 
form,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  with  making  an  example  of  some 
of  their  leading  divines  :  Dr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  having 
disobeyed  the  king's  order,  of  not  preaching  on  the  controverted 
points,  and  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  king's  religion  in  one  of 
[lis  sermons,  the  bishop  of  London  was  ordered  to  suspend  him  ; 
but  the  bishop,  with  all  respect  and  duty  to  his  majesty,  sent 
word  that  he  could  not  proceed  in  such  a  summary  way,  but  that 
when  the  cause  was  heard  in  the  commons,  he  would  pronounce 
such  sentence  as  the  canons  should  warrant ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  would  desire  the  doctor  to,  forbear  preachingf .  The  court 
resenting  the  bishop's  denial,  cited  him  J  before  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  August  4,  where  he  was  treated   by  Jefferies  in  a 

*  So  hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty  were  the  Irish  Catholics,  that,  not  content 
with  oppressing  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  they  encouraged  the  emigration  of  their 
own  body  with  a  view  to  check  its  spread  beyond  the  Atlantic.  For  they  sug- 
gested to  king  James  to  grant,  in  lieu  of  lands,  money  to  such  of  their  countrymen 
as  were  willing  to  transport  themselves  into  New-England  to  advance  the  Catho- 
lic faith  there,  and  check  the  growing  independence  of  that  country.  Life  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  p.  415. — Ed. 

t  Burnet,  p.  83— 80. 

I  Dr.  Compton,  the  bishop  of  London,  had,  by  a  conduct  worthy  of  his  birth 
and  station  in  the  church,  acquired  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  at  home  and  abroad  :  and  for  that  reason,  was  the  mark  of  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  Romish  party  at  court.  He  made  a  distinguishing  figure  in  the  fol- 
lowing reigns.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer  earl  of  Northampton,  who  wjs 
killed  in  the  civil  wars.  After  having  studied  three  years  at  the  university,  and 
made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  royal  regiment  of  guards  ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  bon-mot :  king  James,  discoursing  with  him 
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manner  unbecoming  his  character.  The  bishop  excepted  to  the 
authority  of  the  court,  as  contrary  to  law,  and  added,  that  he  had 
complied  in  the  doctor's  case  as  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws  would 
permit.  However,  notwithstanding  all  that  his  lordship  could 
say  in  his  defence,  he  was  suspended  ah  officio  *,  and  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Peterborough  were  appointed  com- 
missioners, to  exercise  jurisdiction  during  his  suspension.  But 
Dr.  Sharpe,  after  having  expressed  his  sorrow,  in  a  petition,  for 
falling  under  the  king's  displeasure,  was  dismissed  with  a  gentle 
reprimand,  and  suffered  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  function. 
The  king's  next  attempt  was  upon  the  universities;  he  began 
with  Cambridge,  and  commanded  Dr.  Peachel,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, to  admit  one  Albin  Francis,  a  benedictine  monk,  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  without  administering  to  him  any  oath  or  oaths 
whatsoever;  all  which,  his  majesty  declared,  he  would  dispense 
withf.  The  vice-chancellor,  having  read  the  letter  to  the  con- 
gregation of  regents,  it  was  agreed  to  petition  the  king  to  revoke 
his  mandate ;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  their  petition,  the 
king  sent  for  the  vice-chancellor  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, by  whom  he  was  suspeiuled  ah  officio  et  henejicio^  for  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  the  king's  commands ;  and  Dr.  Balder- 
ston,  master  of  Emanuel-coUeffe,  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  in 
Ins  room. 

Soon  after,  the  king  sent  a  mandamus  to  the  vice-president  of 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  to  the  fellows,  to  choose  Mr. 
Farmer,  a  man  of  ill  reputation,  their  president,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  deceased  ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  mandate, 
they  chose  Dr.  Hough ;  for  which  they  were  cited  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  but  having  proved  Farmer  to  be  a 
man  of  bad  character,  the  king  relinquished  him,  and  ordered 
them  by  another  mandate  to  choose  Dr.  Parker,  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. The  fellows,  having  agreed  to  abide  by  their  first  choice, 
refused  to  elect  the  bishop,  as  contrary  to  their  statutes.  Upon 
which  the  commissioners  were  sent  to  visit  them,  who,  after  sun- 
on  some  tender  point,  was  so  little  pleased  with  his  answers,  that  he  told  him, 
"He  talked  more  like  a  colonel  than  a  bishop."  To  which  he  replied,  "That 
his  majesty  did  him  honour  in  taking  notice  of  his  having  formerly  drawn  his 
sword  in  defence  of  the  constitution;  and  that  he  should  do  the  same  again,  if  he 
lived  to  see  it  necessary."  Accordingly  he  appeared  in  arms  again  a  little  before 
the  Revolution,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fine  troop  of  gentlemen  and  their  attendants 
carried  off  the  princess  Anne,  and  marched  into  Nottingham.  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  p.  175  ;  and  Grangers  History  of  England,  vol.  4.  p.  283,  284. — Ed. 

*  Though  bishop  Compton  was  thus  deprived  of  his  episcopal  power,  he  still 
retained  his  other  capacities,  particularly  as  a  governor  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  and 
preserved  the  intrepidity  of  his  spirit.  For  when  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  king,  to  introduce  a  Papist  as  a  pensioner,  contrary  to  the 
statutes  of  that  institution,  the  bishop,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  trustees,  so 
firmly  opposed  the  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  foundation,  that  the 
court  and  commissioners  saw  fit  in  the  end  to  desist  from  their  design.  Life  of 
Bishop  Compton,  p.  45  ;  where  from  p.  22 — 39,  and  Biographia  Britannica,  vol. 
4,  article  Compton,  p.  55,  56,  second  edition,  may  be  seen  a  full  account  of  his 
prosecution. — Ed. 
.  t  Bmnet,  p.  114,  115, 
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dry  inquiries  and  examinations,  deprived  Dr.  Hough,  and  installed 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  by  proxy  ;  and  the  fellows,  refusing  to  sig-n 
a  submission  to  their  new  president,  twenty-five  of  them  were 
deprived,  and  made  incapable  of  any  benefice*.  Parker  died 
soon  after,  and  one  of  the  Popish  bishops  was  by  mandamus  chosen 
president  in  his  place  ;  which  inflamed  the  church  party  so  far, 
that  they  sent  pressing  messages  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desir- 
ing him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  break  with  the 
king,  if  he  would  not  redress  their  grievances.  Thus  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  resistance  to  king  James  came  from  that  very 
university  which  but  four  years  before  had  pronounced  this  doc- 
trine damnable  by  a  solemn  decree;  and  from  those  very  men 
who  were  afterward  king  William''s  most  bitter  enemiesf . 

The  more  desperate  the  war  grew  between  the  king  and  the 
church,  the  more  necessary  did  both  parties  find  it  to  show  kind- 
ness to  the  dissenters;  for  this  purpose  his  majesty  sent  agents 
among  them,  offering  them  the  royal  favour,  and  all  manner  of 
encouragement,  if  they  would  concur  with  him  in  abrogating  the 
penal  laws  and  test ;  he  invited  some  of  their  ministers  to  court, 
and  pretended  to  consult  them  in  the  present  crisis:|:.  The  clergy, 
at  the  same  time,  prayed  and  entreated  the  dissenters  to  appear 
on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  establishment,  making  large  pro- 
mises of  favour  and  brotherly  affection,  if  ever  they  came  into 
power. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  the  stubbornness  of  the  clergy, 
called  a  council,  in  which  he  declared  his  resolution  to  issue  out  a 
declaration  for  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  persons  of 
what  persuasion  soever  §,  "  which  he  was  moved  to  do  by 
having  observed,  that  though  a  uniformity  of  v\orship  had  been 
endeavoured  to  be  established  within  this  kingdom,  in  the  succes- 
sive reigns  of  four  of  his  predecessors,  assisted  by  their  respective 
parliaments,  yet  it  had  proved  altogether  ineffectual.     That  the 

•  It  will  be  thought  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  bishop  Sprat  to  state  what  he 
himself  declared  was  his  conduct  oa  this  and  the  two  preceding  occasions.  It 
was  this :  he  resolutely  persisted  in  his  dissent  from  every  vote  that  passed  against 
Magdalen- college  ;  he  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  violent  persecution  upon  the 
university  of  Cambridge  :  and  he  gave  his  positive  vote  for  the  bishop's  acquittal 
both  times,  when  his  suspension  came  in  question.  Dr.  Grey's  Examination, 
p.  406,  407.— Ed. 

t  Burnet,  p.  701. 

X  Amongst  other  measures,  which  expressed  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards 
dissenters,  was  the  power  with  which  some  gentlemen  were  invested  to  grant  out 
licences  directed  to  the  bishops  and  their  officers,  to  the  judges,  justices,  and  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern.  The  licences  were  to  this  effect  :  "  that  the  king's 
pleasure  is,  that  the  several  persons  (named  in  a  schedule  annexed)  be  not  prose- 
cuted or  molested,  1,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  :  or, 
2,  upon  the  prerogative  writ  for  20/.  a  month  :  or,  3,  upon  outlawries,  or  excom. 
capiend.  for  the  said  causes  :  or,  4,  for  not  receiving  the  sacrament :  or,  5,  by  rea- 
son of  their  conviction  for  recusancy  or  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  command  to 
stay  proceedings  already  begun  for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid."  The  price  for  any 
one  of  these  licences  was  10/.  for  a  single  person  :  but  if  several  joined,  the  price 
was  16/.,  and  eight  persons  might  join  in  taking  out  one  licence.  There  were  not 
very  many  dissenters  that  took  out  these  licences.  Tong's  Life  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Henry,  p.  45,  46,  12mo. — Ed. 

§  Gazette,  No.  2226. 
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restraint  upon  the  consciences  of  dissenters  had  been  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  nation,  as  was  sadly  experienced  by  the  horrid  rebel- 
lion in  the  time  of  his  majesty's  father.  That  the  many  penal  laws 
made  against  dissenters  had  rather  increased  than  lessened  the 
number  of  them  ;  and  that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  increase  of  the  number 
as  well  as  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  than  an  entire  liberty^of  con- 
science, it  having  always  been  his  opinion,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  that  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for 
conscience""  sake ;  for  he  tliought  conscience  could  not  be  forced, 
and  that  it  could  never  be  the  true  interest  of  a  king  of  England 
to  endeavour  to  do  it  *." 

This  speech  meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the  council,  hfs 
majesty  on  the  4th  of  April  caused  his  gracious  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  be  publishedf .  In  the  preamble,  to  which 
his  majesty  does  not  scruple  to  say,  "  that  he  cannot  but  heartily 
wish  (as  it  will  easily  be  believed)  that  all  his  subjects  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church,  yet  it  is  his  opinion,  that  conscience 
ought  not  to  be  forced,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
speech,'"  which  he  rehearses  at  large ;  and  then  adds,  "  By  virtue 
of  his  royal  prerogative,  be  thinks  fit  to  issue  out  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  making  no  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  two 
houses  of  parliament,  when  he  shall  think  it  convenient  for  them 
to  meet.  And,  first,  he  declares,  that  he  will  protect  and  main- 
tain his  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  all  other  his  subjects 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  as 
by  law  established,  and  in  the  quiet  and  full  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.  Secondly,  That  it  is  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that 
all  penal  laws  for  nonconformity  to  the  religion  established,  or  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  religion  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  be 
immediately  suspended.  And  to  the  end  that,  by  the  liberty 
hereby  granted,  the  peace  and  security  of  the  government  in  the 
practice  thereof  may  not  be  endangered,  he  strictly  charges  and 
commands  all  his  subjects,  that  as  he  freely  gives  them  leave  to 
meet,  and  serve  God  after  their  own  way,  be  it  in  private  houses,  or 
places  purposely  hired  and  butlt  for  that  use,  so  that  they  take 
special  care  that  nothing  be  preached  or  taught  among  them 
which  may  tend  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  people  from  him  or 
his  government;  and  that  their  meetings  or  assemblies  be  peace- 
ably, openly,  and  publicly  held,  and  all  persons  freely  admitted 
to  them ;  and  that  they  signify  and  make  known  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  next  justices  of  peace,  what  place  or  places  they  set 
apart  for  such  uses.  And  he  is  desirous  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
service  of  all  his  subjects,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  insepa- 
rably annexed  and  inherent  to  his  royal  person.     And  that  none 

*  Under  all  the  pretences  of  tenderness,  liberal  jjolicy,  and  wisdom,  wliicli  gilded 
over  the  king's  speech,  "  it  was  well  understood  (observes  sir  Jolin  Keresby),  that 
liis  view  was  to  divide  tlie  Protestant  churches,  diinde  el  impcra  ;  that  so  the  Pajjists 
jnight  with  the  more  ease  possess  themselves  of  the  higiiest  place."  Memoirs, 
p.  24;{ — Ei). 

t  Gazette,  No.  2231. 
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of  his  subjects  may  be  for  the  future  under  any  discouragements 
or  disability,  who  are  otherwise  well  inclined,  and  fit  to  serve 
him,  by  reason  of  some  oaths  or  tests,  that  have  usually  been  ad- 
ministered upon  such  occasions,  he  hereby  farther  declares,  that  it 
is  his  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance, 
and  the  several  tests  and  declarations  mentioned  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  in  the  25th  and  30th  of  his  brother's  reign,  shall 
not  hereafter  be  required  to  be  taken,  declared,  or  subscribed,  by 
any  persons  whatsoever,  who  are  or  shall  be  employed  in  any 
office,  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military,  under  him  or  in 
his  government.  And  it  is  his  intention  from  time  to  time  here- 
after to  grant  his  royal  dispensation  to  all  his  subjects,  so  to  be 
employed,  who  shall  not  take  the  said  oaths,  or  subscribe  or  declare 
the  said  tests  or  declarations.  And  he  does  hereby  give  his  free 
and  ample  pardon  to  all  Nonconformist  recusants,  and  other  his 
subjects,  for  all  crimes  and  things  by  them  committed,  or  done 
contrary  to  the  penal  laws  formerly  made  relating  to  religion,  and 
the  profession  or  exercise  thereof.  And  although  the  freedom 
and  assurance  he  has  hereby  given  in  relation  to  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, might  be  sufficient  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
all  fears  and  jealousies  in  relation  to  either,  yet  he  thinks  fit  to 
declare,  that  he  will  maintain  them  in  all  their  properties  and  pos- 
sessions, as  well  of  church  and  abbey  lands,  as  in  other  their 
estates  and  properties  whatsoever*." 

A  declaration  of  the  same  nature  was  sent  to  Scotland,  in  M'hich 
the  king,  "  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  authority 
and  power  over  all  his  subjects,  who  are  bound  to  obey  llim  with- 
out reserve,  repeals  all  the  severe  laws  made  by  his  grandfather 
king  James  I.,  and  takes  off  all  disabilities  from  his  Roman- 
Catholic  subjects,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  employments 
and  benefices.  He  also  slackened  the  laws  against  moderate 
Presbyterians,  and  promised  never  to  force  his  subjects  by  any 
invincible  necessity  to  change  their  religion.  He  also  repealed 
all  laws  imposing  tests  on  those  who  held  any  employments  f." 

This  was  strange  conduct,  says  bishop  Burnet,  in  a  Roman- 
Catholic  monarch,  at  a  time  when  his  brother  of  France  had  just 

*  The  operation  of  this  declaration  extended  beyond  England  or  Scotland  ;  for  it 
proved  beneficial  to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  religious  liberties  as  well  as 
their  civil  rights  were  near  expiring :  and  who  had  been  told  by  some  in  power, 
"  They  must  not  think  to  have  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  follow  them  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  :  and  they  had  no  more  privileges  left  them  than  to  be  bought  and 
sold  as  slaves."  Upon  the  liberty  which  the  declaration  afforded  them,  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  was  deputed  to  take  a  voyage  to  England,  with  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king,  from  various  towns  and  chu'-ches  ;  though  the  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  province.  When  he  presented  them,  he  was  graciously  received,  and 
was  admitted  to  different  and  repeated  audiences  with  the  king,  who,  on  receiving 
the  addresses,  said,  "  You  shall  have  magna  charta  for  liberty  of  conscience  :"  and 
on  its  being  intimated  to  him  by  two  of  his  coyrtiers,  at  one  of  the  audiences,  that 
the  favour  shewn  to  New-England  would  have  a  good  influence  on  the  body  of  dis- 
senters in  England,  his  reply  was,  "  He  believed  so,  and  it  should  be  done."  Life 
of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  p.  'S7,  &c. — Ed. 

t  Echard,  p.  IO80. — Burnet,  p.  U56. 
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broke  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  dragooning  liis  Protestant  sub- 
jects out  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  bishop  suspects  the  king's 
sincerity  in  his  declaration,  from  his  promising  to  use  no  invincible 
necessity  to  force  his  subjects  to  change  their  religion,  as  if  there 
was  a  reserve,  and  that  some  degrees  of  compulsion  might  be 
proper  one  time  or  other ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a  parallel 
case  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  non-resistance. 
However,  by  another  proclamation,  the  king  granted  full  liberty 
to  the  Scots  Presbyterians  to  set  up  conventicles  in  their  own 
way,  which  they  thankfully  accepted ;  but  when  his  majesty 
pressed  them  to  dispose  their  friends  to  concur  with  him  in  taking 
off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  which  they  knew  was  only  to  serve 
the  Papists,  they  answered  only  in  cold  and  general  terms. 

In  pursuance  of  these  declarations,  the  dissenters  of  all  sorts 
were  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  admitted  to  serve  in  all  offices  of 
profit  and  trust.  November  6,  the  king  sent  an  order  to  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London  to  dispense  with  the  Quakers  taking  oaths  *,  or 
at  least,  not  to  fine  them  if  they  refused  to  serve,  by  which  means 
a  door  was  opened  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  all  others,  to 
bear  offices  in  the  state  without  a  legal  qualification.  Several  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  king  upon  this  occasion  from  the 
companies  in  the  city  of  London,  from  the  corporations  in  the 
country,  and  even  from  the  clergy  themselves,  thaidiing  his  majesty 
for  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  his  promise  to 
support  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  assuring 
him  of  their  endeavours  to  choose  such  members  for  the  next  par- 
liament as  should  give  it  a  more  legal  sanction. 

The  several  denominations  of  dissenters  also  were  no  less  thank- 
ful for  their  liberty,  and  addressed  his  majesty  in  higher  strains 
than  some  of  their  elder  and  more  cautious  ministers  approved  ; 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Stretton,  and  a  great  many  others,  refused  to 
join  in  them  ;  and  bishop  Burnet  admits f,  that  few  concurred  in 
those  addresses:}:,  and  that  the  persons  who  presented  them  were 

*  Sewel  informs  us,  that  the  kin^  carried  his  condescension  to  the  Quakers  so 
far,  that  a  countryman  of  that  persuasion  coming  to  him  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
the  king  took  oif  his  own  hat  and  lield  it  under  his  arm  :  which  tlie  other  seeing, 
said,  "  The  king  needs  not  keep  off  his  hat  for  me."  To  which  his  majesty  replied, 
"  You  do  not  know  the  custom  here,  for  that  requires  that  but  one  hat  must  be  on 
here."     Sewel's  History,  p.  C09. — Ed. 

t  Page  140. 

t  Dr.  Grey  controverts  tlie  above  assertions  of  bishop  Burnet  :  he  has  given  at 
length  eight  addresses  from  different  bodies  of  dissenters,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  specimens  of  the  courtly,  not  to  say  fulsome  and  flattering  strains,  which 
they  on  this  occasion  adopted :  and  he  refers  to  the  Gazettes  of  the  times,  as  fur- 
nishing about  seventy  other  compositions  of  the  same  kind  ;  in  which  this  oppressed 
body,  emancipated  from  their  sufferings,  fears,  and  dangers,  poured  forth  the  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  Mr.  Stretton,  mentioned  above,  who  had  been 
ejected  from  Petworth  in  Sussex,  and  afterward  gathered  a  congregation  in  London, 
which  assembled  at  Haberdasher's-hall,  was  a  minister  of  great  reputation  and  in- 
fluence ;  an  active  and  a  useful  character.  He  made  use  of  the  liberty  granted  by 
the  king's  proclamation,  but  never  did  nor  would  join  in  any  address  of  thanks  for 
it,  lest  he  should  seem  to  give  countenance  to  the  king's  assuming  a  jiower  above 
the  law  ;  and  he  was  instrumental  to  prevent  several  addresses.  Henry's  Funeral 
Sermon  for  Stretton,  p.  15.     Grey's  E.\amination,  vol.  ^!.  p.   110—416 — Ed. 
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mean  and  inconsiderable.  When  there  was  a  general  meeting-  of  the 
ministers  to  consider  of  their  behaviour  in  this  crisis,  and  two  mes- 
sengers from  court  waited  to  carry  back  the  result  of  the  debate,  Mr. 
Howe  delivered  his  opinion  against  the  dispensing  power,  and 
against  every  thing  that  might  contribute  assistance  to  the  Papists 
to  enable  them  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion*.  Another 
minister  stood  up,  and  declared  -f-,  that  he  apprehended  their  late 
sufferings  had  been  occasioned  more  by  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  constitution,  than  their  differing  from  the  establishment ;  and 
therefore  if  the  king  expected  they  should  give  up  the  constitution 
and  declare  for  the  dispensing  power,  he  had  rather,  for  his  part, 
lose  his  liberty,  and  return  to  his  former  bondage:}:.  In  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Howe,  in  summing  up  the  whole  debate,  signified  to  the 
courtiers,  that  they  were  in  general  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
Coke  adds,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  dissenters  did  both  dread 
and  detest  the  dispensing  power ;  and  their  steadiness  in  this  crisis 
was  a  noble  stand  by  a  number  of  men  who  subsisted  only  by  the 
royal  favour,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  so  soon  forgotten. 

Though  the  court  were  a  little  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions from  the  dissenters,  they  put  the  best  face  they  could  on  the 
affair,  and  received  such  addresses  as  were  presented  with  high 
commendation.  The  first  who  went  up  were  the  London  Ana- 
baptists, who  say,  that  "  the  sense  of  this  invaluable  favour  and 
benefit  derived  to  us  from  your  royal  clemency,  compels  us  to 
prostrate  ourselves  at  your  majesty''s  feet  with  the  tender  of  our 
most  humble  thanks  for  that  peace  and  liberty  which  both  we,  and 
all  other  dissenters  from  the  national  church,  now  enjiy§.'' 

Next  came  the  Presbyterians  I|,  "  who  acknowledge  his  majesty's 

*  Gazette,  No.  2234. 

-f-  This  gentleman  was  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  who  pursued  the  argument  with  such 
clearness  and  strength,  that  all  present  rejected  the  motion,  and  the  court-agents 
went  away  disappointed.  There  was  a  meeting  at  the  same  time  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  city  clergy,  waiting  the  issue  of  their  deliberations  :  who  were  greatly 
animated  and  encouraged  by  the  bold  and  patriotic  resolution  of  the  dissenting 
ministers.  Life  of  Dr.  Williams,  prefixed  to  his  Practical  Discourses,  vol.  1.  p.  10. 
—Ed. 

:  Howe's  Life,  p.  1:34.  §  Gazette,  No.  2234. 

II  This  address  had  about  thirty  hands  to  it ;  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hurst, 
Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Slatter,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Roswell,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Deal,  and  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  preserved  at  length,  with  the  king's  answer,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  1,  article  Alsop.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alsop  ;  whose  feelings  and  gratitude,  on  the  free  pardon  which 
the  king  had  given  to  his  son  convicted  of  treasonable  practices,  may  be  reckoned 
to  have  had  great  influence  in  dictating  and  promoting  it.  After  the  spirited 
resolution  mentioned  above  had  been  carried,  some  of  the  ministers  were  privately 
closeted  with  king  James,  and  some  few  received  particular  and  personal  favours  : 
by  these  fascinating  arts  they  were  brought  over.  And  their  conduct  had  its 
weight  in  producing  similar  addresses  from  the  country.  Part  of  the  king's 
answer  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  monument  of  his  insincerity,  and  a  warning, 
that  kings  can  degrade  themselves  by  recourse  to  duplicity  and  falsehood.  "  Gen- 
tlemen (said  James),  I  protest  before  God,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  all  manner  of 
people,  of  all  persuasions, — that  I  have  no  other  design  than  I  have  spoken  of. 
And,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day,  when  you  shall  as  well  have  magna 
charta  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  as  you  have  had  for  your  properties."  Tlie 
minister;:  went   away  satisfied  with   the  welcome  which  they  had  received  from  the 
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princely  compassion  in  rescuing  them  from  Uieir  long'  sufferings, 
in  restoring  to  God  the  empire  over  conscience,  and  publishing  to 
the  world  his  royal  Christian  judgment,  that  conscience  may  not 
be  forced;  and  his  resolution  that  such  force  should  not  be  at- 
tetnpted  in  his  reign,  which  they  pray  may  be  long."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Indepentlents :  "  Sir,  the  great  calamity  we  have  been 
a  long  time  under,  through  the  severe  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
in  matters  of  religion,  has  made  us  deeply  sensible  of  your  ma- 
jesty's princely  clemency  towards  us  your  dissenting  subjects, 
especially  since  in  the  indulgence  vouchsafed  there  are  no  limita- 
tions hindering  the  enjoyment  of  it  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
that  your  majesty  publisheth  to  the  world  that  it  has  been  your 
constant  sense  and  opinion,  that  conscience  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strained, nor  people  forced  in  matters  of  mere  religion  *.""  About 
the  same  time  was  published  the  humble  and  thankful  address  of 
the  London  Quakers f,  to  this  purpose,  "  May  it  please  the  king  ! 
Though  we  are  not  the  first  in  this  way,  yet  we  hope  we  are  not 
the  least  sensible  of  the  great  favours  we  are  come  to  present  the 
king  our  humble,  open,  and  hearty  thanks  for.  We  rejoice  to  see 
the  day  that  a  king  of  England  should,  from  his  royal  seat,  so 
universally  assert  this  royal  principle,  that  conscieJice  ought  not 
to  be  restrained,  nor  people  forced  for  matters  of  religion  |."  The 
several  addresses  above  mentioned  express  their  humble  depend- 
ance  on  his  majesty's  royal  promise  to  secure  their  rights  and  pro- 
perties, and  that  he  will  endeavour  to  engage  his  two  houses  of 
parliament  to  concur  with  him  in  this  good  work.  Here  are  no 
flights  of  expression,  nor  promises  of  obedience  without  reserve, 
but  purely  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  liberty  §. 

pleasant  countenances  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  courteous  words,  looks,  and  beha- 
viour, of  his  majesty."     Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  13. — Ed. 

*   Gazette,  No.  2238.  f  Sewel,  p.  60(i. 

X  There  are,  it  has  been  justly  observed  to  the  editor,  some  errors  in  the  above 
extract :  viz.  the  word  royal  instead  of  glorious,  before  principle  ;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  mere  before  religion Eo. 

§  Though  Mr.  Neal's  character  of  the  addresses  which  he  quotes  be  admitted 
as  just,  it  will  not  apply  to  all  which  the  dissenters  presented  on  this  occasion  : 
"  Some  of  them  (Dr.  Calamy  observes)  ran  high."  But  for  the  strong  language 
in  which  they  were  expressed,  or  for  the  numbers  to  which  they  amounted,  an 
apology  may  be  drawn  from  the  excess  of  joy  with  which  the  royal  indulgence, 
though  an  insidious  measure,  naturally  inspired  those  who,  for  many  years,  had 
groaned  under  the  rod  of  persecution.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  but  very 
few,  comparatively,  think  deeply  or  look  far.  Present,  pleasing  appearances 
mislead  and  captivate  the  generality.  There  is  also  a  propensity  in  mankind  to 
follow  those  who  take  the  lead,  and  a  readiness  to  credit  and  flatter  roj'alty  and 
greatness.  The  dissenters,  however,  not  without  reason,  incurred  censure  for  "  a 
vast  crowd  of  congratulatory  addresses,  complimenting  the  king  in  the  highest 
manner,  and  protesting  what  mighty  returns  of  loyalty  they  would  make  :"  and  were 
called  "  the  pope's  journeymen  to  carry  on  his  work."  But  these  censures  came 
with  an  ill  grace,  as  Dr.  Calamy  remarks,  "  from  the  church-party,  who  had  set 
them  the  pattern  ;"  who  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner  had  thanked  king  Charles  for 
dissolving  one  of  the  best  parliaments  ;  who  were  mighty  forward  in  the  surrender 
of  charters  ;  and  who,  in  their  fulsome  addresses,  made  no  other  claim  to  their 
liberties  and  civil  rights  thah  as  concessions  from  the  crown,  telling  the  king, 
"  every  one  of  his  commands  was  stamped  with  God's  authority."  The  university 
of  Oxford,  in  jiarticular,  promised  king  James  to  obey  him  without  limitations  or 
restrictions.     Dr.  Grey  and  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  l'o7,  1;3S.-='Ed. 
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And  tliougli  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  few  dissenters,  from 
an  excess  of  joy,  or  it  may  be  from  a  strong  resentment  against 
their  late  persecutors,  published  some  severe  pamphlets,  and 
gave  too  much  countenance  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  as  Mr. 
Lobb,  Alsop,  and  Penn  the  Quaker,  yet  the  body  of  them  kept 
at  a  distance,  and,  "  as  thankful  as  they  were  for  their  liberty 
(says  lord  Halifax),  they  were  fearful  of  the  issue  ;  neither  can 
any  member  of  consideration  among  them  be  charged  with  hazard- 
ing the  public  safety,  by  falling  in  with  the  measures  of  the 
court,  of  which  they  had  as  great  a  dread  as  their  neighbours*.'^ 
And  the  lords,  in  a  conference  with  the  house  of  commons  upon 
the  occasional  bill,  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Anne,  say,  "  that 
in  the  last  and  greatest  danger  the  church  was  exposed  to,  the 
dissenters  joined  with  her,  with  all  imaginable  zeal  and  sincerity, 
against  the  Papists  their  common  enemies,  shewing  no  prejudice 
to  the  church,  but  the  utmost  respect  to  the  bishops  when  sent  to 
the  Tower." 

But  as  the  king  and  ministry  carried  all  before  them,  the 
church-party  were  in  despair,  and  almost  at  their  wits'  end  ;  they 
saw  themselves  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  imagining  that  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  freeholds  for  not  reading  the  king's  decla- 
ration, and  that  the  Nonconformists  would  be  admitted  into  their 
pulpits ;  as  Dr.  Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple,  acknowledged 
in  conversation  to  Mr.  Howe  f  ;  and  that,  as  the  Papists  had 
already  invaded  tlie  universities,  they  would  in  a  little  time 
overset  the  whole  hierarchy.  In  this  distress  they  turned  their 
eyes  all  around  them  for  relief:  they  applied  to  the  dissenters, 

*  "The  churchmen  on  their  side  (says  Dr,  Warner),  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  establish  a  union,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  their  joint  security.  They 
published  pamphlets  from  time  to  time,  acknowledging  their  error  in  driving  the 
Presbyterians  to  extremities  ;  confessing  that  they  were  not  enough  upon  their 
guard  against  the  artifices  of  the  court,  and  promising  a  very  different  behaviour  on 
the  re-establishment  of  their  affairs.  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  conduct  was 
dexterous,  and  sensible,  and  just.  It  must  be  said,  however  (observes  this  author), 
that  they  had  not  attained  this  wisdom,  till  it  was  almost  too  late  ;  at  least,  not 
during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  till  by  their  absurd  principles  of  passive  obe- 
dience, taught  in  their  pulpits,  and  acts  of  parliament,  they  had  enabled  the  king  to 
become  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  It  is  no  less  true,  that  an  acci;sation  lies  against 
them  of  having  forgotten  this  promise  after  the  Revolution,  as  they  did  at  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II."     Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  2.  p.  639,  640 Ed. 

t  "  Who  knows  (said  Dr.  Sherlock),  but  Mr.  Howe  may  be  offered  to  be  master 
of  the  Temple?"  Mr.  Howe  replied,  "  that  he  should  not  balk  an  opportunity  of 
more  public  service,  if  offered  on  terms  he  had  no  just  reason  to  e.xcept  against." 
But  then  he  added,  "  that  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  emolument,  otherwise  than 
as  a  hand  to  convey  it  to  the  legal  proprietor."  Upon  this  the  doctor,  not  a  little 
transported  with  joy,  rose  up  from  his  seat  and  embraced  him  ;  saying,  "  that  he 
had  always  taken  him  for  that  ingenuous  honest  man  that  he  now  found  him  to  be." 
Mr.  Howe  afterward  told  this  passage  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  whom  the 
doctor  was  well  known  :  signifying,  how  little  he  was  prepared  to  reply  to  a  suppo- 
sition that  had  not  so  much  as  once  entered  into  his  thoughts  before.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  "  Sir,  you  say  you  had  not  once  thought  of  the  case,  or  so  much  as 
supposed  any  thing  like  it ;  but  ycu  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  you  had 
studied  the  case  seven  years  together,  you  could  not  have  said  any  thing  more  to 
the  purpose,  or  more  to  the  doctor's  satisfaction."  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  141, 
142.— Ed. 
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giving  them  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  eompreliension  and 
toleration  in  better  times,  if  they  would  but  assist  in  delivering 
them  out  of  their  present  troubles.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  the 
clergy  here  in  England  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
desired  him  to  send  over  some  of  the  dissenting  preachers,  whom 
the  violence  of  the  former  times  had  driven  into  Holland,  and  to 
prevail  effectually  with  them  to  oppose  any  false  brethren,  whom 
the  court  might  have  gained  over  ;  and  that  they  sent  over  very 
solemn  assurances,  Mdiich  passed  through  his  own  hands,  that  in 
case  they  stood  firm  now  to  the  common  interest,  they  would  in 
a  better  time  come  into  a  comprehension  of  such  as  could  be 
brought  into  conjunction  with  the  church,  and  to  a  toleration 
of  the  rest.  Agreeably  to  these  assurances,  when  the  reverend 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Mead,  and  other  refugee  ministers,  waited  on 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  protection  of 
the  country,  and  to  take  their  leave,  his  highness  made  them 
some  presents  to  pay  their  debts  and  defray  their  charges  home  ; 
and  having  wished  them  a  good  voyage,  he  advised  them  to  be 
very  cautious  in  their  addresses;  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  the  measures  of  the  court  so  far  as  to  open  a  door 
for  the  introducing  of  Popery,  by  desiring  the  taking  off  the 
penal  laws  and  test,  as  was  intended  *.  He  requested  them  also, 
to  use  their  influence  with  their  brethren  to  lay  them  under  the 
same  restraints.  His  highness  sent  orders  likewise  to  monsieur 
Dykvelt,  his  resident,  to  press  the  dissenters  to  stand  off  from  the 
court ;  and  to  assure  them  of  a  full  toleration  and  comprehension 
if  possible,  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  princess  of 
Orange.  Agents  were  sent  among  the  dissenters  to  soften  their 
resentments  against  the  church,  and  to  assure  them,  that  for  the 
future  they  would  treat  them  as  brethren,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  dissenters  had  it  now  in  their  power  to  distress  the  church 
party,  and  it  may  be,  to  have  made  reprisals,  if  they  would  have 
given  way  to  the  revenge,  and  fallen  heartily  in  with  the  king's 
measures.  They  were  strongly  solicited  on  both  sides;  the  king- 
preferred  them  to  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  gave  them  all 
manner  of  countenance  and  encouragement ;  and  the  churchmen 
loaded  them  with  promises  and  assurances  what  great  things  they 
would  do  for  them,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  their  power.  But, 
alas  !  no  sooner  was  the  danger  over  than  the  majority  of  them 
forgot  their  vows  in  distress ;  for  when  the  convocation  met  the 
first  time  after  the  Revolution,  they  would  not  hear  of  a  compre- 
hension, nor  so  much  as  acknowledge  the  foreign  churches  for 
their  brethren,  seeming  rather  inclined  to  return  to  their  old 
methods  of  persecution.  So  little  dependence  ought  to  be  placed 
on  high- church  promises  ! 

But  in  their  present  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  flatter 


Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  132. 
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the  Nonconformists,  and  weaken  the  king's  hands,  by  dissuading- 
the  dissenters  from  placing  any  confidence  in  their  new  friends: 
for  this  purpose  a  pamphlet,  written  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  published  by  advice  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  was  dispersed,  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter 
upon  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  late  gracious  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence/' It  begins  with  saying,  "  that  churchmen  are  not 
surprised  nor  provoked  at  the  dissenters  accepting  the  offers  of 
ease  from  the  late  hardships  they  lay  under;  but  desired  them  to 
consider,  1.  The  cause  they  have  to  suspect  their  new  friends. 
And,  2.  Their  duty  in  Christianity  and  prudence  not  to  hazard 
the  public  safety  by  a  desire  of  ease  or  revenge. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  church  of  Rome  (says  the 
author)  does  not  only  dislike  your  liberty,  but,  by  its  principles, 
cannot  allow  it:  they  are  not  able  to  make  good  their  vows; 
nay,  it  would  be  a  habit-of  sin  that  requires  absolution  ;  you  are 
therefore  hugged  now,  only  that  you  may  be  the  better  squeezed 
another  time.  To  come  so  quick  from  one  extreme  to  another  is 
such  an  unnatural  motion,  that  you  ought  to  be  on  your  guard  : 
the  other  day  you  were  sons  of  Eelial,  now  you  are  angels  of 
light.  Popery  is  now  the  only  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  known 
enemy  of  persecution.  We  have  been  under  shameful  mistakes 
if  this  can  be  either  true  or  lasting." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  insinuate,  "  that  some  ministers  had  been 
bribed  into  the  measures  of  the  court ;  that  they  were  under 
engagements,  and  empowered  to  give  rewards  to  others,  where 
they  could  not  persuade.  Now  if  these  or  others  should  preach 
up  anger  and  vengeance  against  the  church  of  England,  ought 
they  not  rather  to  be  suspected  of  corruption,  than  to  act  accord- 
ing to  judgment?  If  they  who  thank  the  king  for  his  declaration 
should  be  engaged  to  justify  it  in  point  of  law,  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  more  than  the  addressers  are  capable  of  doing.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  enjoying  quietly  the  advantage  of  an 
act  irregularly  done  by  others,  and  becoming  advocates  for  it; 
but  frailties  are  to  be  excused.  Take  warning  by  the  mistake 
of  the  church  of  England,  when  after  the  Restoration  they  pre- 
served so  long  the  bitter  taste  of  your  rough  usage  to  them,  that 
it  made  them  forget  their  interest,  and  sacrifice  it  to  their  re- 
venge. If  you  had  now  to  do  with  rigid  prelates,  the  argument 
might  be  fair  on  your  side ;  but  since  the  common  danger  has  so 
laid  open, the  mistake,  that  all  former  haughtiness  towards  the 
dissenters  is  for  ever  extinguished,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution 
is  turned  into  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  condescension,  will 
you  not  be  moved  by  such  an  example  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  church 
is  only  humble  when  it  is  out  of  power;  the  answer  is,  that  is 
uncharitable,  and  an  unseasonable  triumph  ;  besides,  it  is  not  so 
in  fact,  for  if  she  would  comply  with  the  court,  she  could  turn 
all  the  thunder  upon  yourselves,  and  blow  you  off  the  stage  with 
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a  breatli  ;  but  she  will  not  be  rescued  by  sucli  unjustifiable  means. 
You  have  formerly  very  justly  blamed  the  church  of  England  for 
going  too  far  in  her  compliance  with  the  court ;  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  you  must  break  off  your  friendship,  or  set  no  bounds 
to  it.  The  church  is  now  convinced  of  its  error,  in  being  too 
severe  to  you;  the  next  parliament  will  be  gentle  to  you ;  the 
next  heir  is  bred  in  a  country  famous  for  indulgence  ;  there  is  a 
general  agreement  of  thinking  men,  that  we  must  no  more  cut 
ourselves  off  from  foreign  Protestants,  but  enlarge  our  founda- 
tions ;  so  that  all  things  conspire  to  give  you  ease  and  satisfaction, 
if  you  do  not  too  much  anticipate  it.  To  conclude,  the  short 
question  is,  whether  or  no  you  will  join  with  those  who  must  in 
the  end  run  the  same  fate  with  you  ?  If  the  Protestants  of  all 
sorts  have  been  to  blame  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  they 
are  upon  equal  terms,  and  for  that  very  reason  ought  now  to  be 
reconciled,"  How  just  soever  the  reasoning  of  this  letter  may 
be,  either  the  author  did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  church-party 
(as  they  were  called,)  or  he  must  blush  when  he  compared  it  with 
the  facts  that  followed  the  Revolution.  Twenty  thousand  copies 
were  dispersed  about  the  city  and  country,  and  had  the  desired 
effect,  the  honest  well-meaning  dissenters  making  no  ad^^antage 
of  the  favourable  juncture;  they  entered  into  no  alliance  with 
the  Papists,  nor  complied  with  the  court-measures,  any  farther 
than  to  accept  their  own  liberty,  which  they  had  a  natural  right 
to,  and  of  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  deprived. 

The  war  between  the  king  and  the  church  being  now  declared, 
each  party  prepared  for  their  defence  ;  the  points  in  debate  were, 
a  general  toleration,  and  the  dispensing  power;  the  latter  of 
which  the  high-church  party  had  connived  at  during  the  late 
reign  ;  but  when  the  edge  of  it  was  turned  against  themselves 
(the  king  having  used  it  to  break  down  the  fences  of  the  church, 
by  abrogating  the  penal  laws  and  tests,  and  making  an  inroad 
upon  the  two  universities,)  they  exclaimed  against  it  as  subver- 
sive of  the  wdiole  constitution  ;  and  forgetting  their  late  addresses, 
contested  this  branch  of  the  prerogative.  The  king  had  secured 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  it,  but  this  not  giving 
satisfaction,  he  determined  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction. 
For  this  purpose  he  published  the  following  order  in  the  Gazette, 
"  that  whereas  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours, that  his  declaration  of  indulgence  might  pass  into  a  law, 
he  therefore  thought  fit  to  review  the  lists  of  deputy-lieutenants, 
and  justices  of  peace  in  the  several  counties,  that  those  may  be 
continued  who  would  be  ready  to  contribute  what  in  them  lies 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  good  and  necessary  a  work, 
and  such  others  added  to  them,  from  whom  his  majesty  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  like  concurrence  and  assistance."  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution  the  king's  first  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
agents  were  employed  to  dispose  the  people  to  the  choice  of  such 
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new  members  as  miglit  facilitate  the  court-measures.  The  king 
himself  went  a  progress  round  the  country*  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expressed,  says  Echard, 
with  what  joyful  acclamations  his  majesty  was  received,  and  what 
loyal  acknowledgments  were  paid  him  in  all  places;  but  in  the 
affair  of  the  tests,  says  Burnet  f,  there  was  a  visible  coldness 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  though  the  king  behaved  in  a 
most  obliging  manner. 

When  the  king  returned  from  his  progress,  he  began  to  change 
the  magistracy  in  the  several  corporations  in  England,  according 
to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  crown  in  the  new  charters ;  he 
turned  out  several  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
placed  new  ones  in  their  room.  He  caused  the  lists  of  lord- 
lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  to  be  reviewed,  and  such  as 
would  not  promise  to  employ  their  interests  in  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  were  discarded.  Many  Protestant  dissenters  were 
put  into  commission  on  this  occasion,  in  hopes  that  they  would 
procure  such  members  for  the  next  parliament  as  should  give 
them  a  legal  right  to  what  they  now  enjoyed  only  by  the  royal 
favour;  but  when  the  king  pressed  it  upon  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  the  new  aldermen,  who  were  chiefly  dissenters, 
they  made  no  reply. 

The  reason  of  the  dissenters'  backwardness  in  an  affair  that 
so  nearly  concerned  them,  and  in  which  they  have  since  expressed 
so  strong  a  desire,  was  their  concern  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  their  aversion  to  Popery.  The  king  was  not  only  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  a  bigot;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  plucking  up 
the  fences  at  this  time  must  have  made  a  breach  at  which  Popery 
would  enter.  If  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  the  case  had 
been  different,  because  Papists  could  not  take  the  oa4is  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy  to  a  prince  who  stood  excommunicated  by 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  now  there  would  be  no  obstacle,  or,  if 
there  was,  the  king  would  dispense  with  the  law  in  their  favour  : 
the  dissenters  therefore  were  afraid,  that  if  they  should  give  in  to 
his  majesty's  measures,  though  they  might  secure  their  liberty  for 

*  When  he  came  to  Chester  (it  being  intimated  that  it  would  be  expected,  and  the 
churchmen  having  led  the  way,  and  divers  of  the  Lancashire  ministers  coming 
thither  on  purpose  to  attend  the  king),  Mr.  Matthew  Henry,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  mi- 
nister of  another  dissenting  congregation  in  that  city,  with  the  heads  of  their  societies, 
joined  in  an  address  of  thanks  to  him,  not  for  assuming  a  dispensing  power,  but  for 
their  ease,  quiet,  and  liberty,  under  his  protection.  They  presented  it  to  him  at 
the  bishop's  palace  in  the  abbey  court ;  and  he  told  them  he  wished  they  had  a 
magna  charta  for  their  liberty.  They  did  not  promise  to  assist  in  taking  away  the 
tests,  but  only  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives.  This,  however,  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  of  their  brethren.  But  the  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  their 
liberty  were  very  different  from  the  high  flights  and  promises  of  sir  Richard  Lieving, 
the  recorder  of  Chester  at  that  time  ;  who,  in  a  speech  to  king  James,  on  his  enter- 
ing into  the  city,  told  him,  "  that  the  corporation  was  his  majesty's  creature,  and 
depended  on  the  will  of  its  creator  ;  and  that  the  sole  intimation  of  his  majesty's 
pleasure  should  have  with  them  the  force  of  a  fundamental  law."  Mr.  Thompson's 
MS.  collections  under  the  word  "  Chester." — Ed. 

t  Page  143. 
VOL.  III.  U 
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the  present,  it  would  stand  on  a  precarious  foundation;  for  if 
Popery  came  in  triumphant,  it  would  not  only  swallow  up  the 
church  of  England,  but  the  whole  Protestant  interest.  They 
chose  therefore  to  trust  their  liberty  to  the  mercy  of  their  Pro- 
testant brethren,  rather  than  receive  a  legal  security  for  it  under 
a  Popish  government. 

According  to  this  resolution  bishop  Burnet  observes*,  that  sir 
John  Shorter  the  new  lord-mayor,  and  a  Protestant  dissenter, 
thought  fit  to  qualify  himself  for  this  office,  according  to  law, 
though  the  test  was  suspended,  and  the  king  had  signified  to  the 
mayor  that  he  M'as  at  liberty,  and  might  use  what  form  of  worship 
he  thought  best  in  Guildhall,  which  was  designed  as  an  experi- 
ment to  engage  the  Presbyterians  to  make  the  first  change  from  the 
established  worship,  concluding,  that  if  a  Presbyterian  mayor  did 
this  one  year,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  Popish  mayor  to  do  it  the 
next ;  but  his  lordship  referred  the  case  to  those  clergymen  who 
had  the  government  of  the  diocess  of  London  during  the  bishop's 
suspension,  who  assured  his  lordship  it  was  contrary  to  law  ;  so 
that  though  the  lord-mayor  went  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of 
dissenters,  he  went  frequently  to  church,  and  behaved  with  more 
decency,  says  his  lordship,  than  could  have  been  expected.  This 
disobliged  the  king  to  a  very  high  degree,  insomuch  that  he  said, 
the  dissenters  were  an  ill-natured  sort  of  people  that  could  not  be 
gained. 

This  opposition  to  the  king  heightened  his  resentments,  and 
pushed  him  on  to  rash  and  violent  measures  :  if  he  had  proceeded 
by  slow  degrees,  and  secured  one  conquest  before  he  had  attempted 
another,  he  might  have  succeeded,  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
fury  of  his  priests,  who  advised  him  to  make  haste  with  what  he 
intended.  This  was  discovered  by  a  letter  from  the  Jesuits  from 
Liege  to  those  of  Friburgh,  which  says,  the  king  wished  they 
could  furnish  him  with  more  priests  to  assist  him  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nation,  which  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  bring  about, 
or  die  a  martyr  in  the  attempt.  He  said,  he  must  make  haste  that 
he  might  accomplish  it  in  his  lifetime -f- ;  and  when  one  of  them 
was  lamenting  that  his  next  heir  was  a  heretic,  he  answered,  God 
will  provide  an  heir  ;  which  argued  either  a  strong  faith,  or  a 
formed  design  of  imposing  one  on  the  nation.  Father  Petre  was 
the  king's  chief  minister,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  privy-council, 
a  bold  and  forward  man,  who  stuck  at  nothing  to  ruin  the  church. 
The  king  designed  him  for  the  archbishopric  of  York,  now  vacant, 
and  for  a  cardinal's  cap.|:,  if  he  could  prevail  with  the  pope;  for 
this  purpose  the  earl  of  Castlemain  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome; 
and  a  nuncio  was  sent  from  thence  into  England,  to  whom  his 
majesty  paid  all  possible  respect,  and  gave  an  audience  at 
Windsor,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law  ;  all  commerce  with  the 
court  of  Rome  having  been  declared  high-treason  by  the  statute 

*  Burnef,  p.  145.  f  Ibkl.  p.  Lifj.  +  Ibid.  p.  IfiS. 
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of  king  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  king  said  lie  was  above  law  ; 
and  because  the  duke  of  Somerset  would  not  officiate  in  his 
place  at  the  ceremony,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

It  was  strange  infatuation  in  king  James  to  put  a  slight  on  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  turn  most  of  his  servants  out  of  their  places 
because  they  were  Protestants;  this  weakened  his  interest,  and 
threw  a  vast  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  Indeed  it  was  im- 
possible to  disguise  his  majesty's  design  of  introducing  Popery*, 
and  therefore  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  employed  to  justify 
it,  who  published  a  book,  entitled,  "  Reasons  for  abrogating  the 
test  imposed  on  all  members  of  parliament ;"  which  must  refer  to 
the  renouncing  transubstantiation,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  because  the  members  of  parliament  had  no  other  quali- 
fication imposed  upon  them  besides  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  The  bishop  said  much  to  excuse  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  to  free  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge 
of  idolatry.  His  reasons  were  licensed  by  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, and  the  stationer  was  commanded  not  to  print  any  answer 
to  them ;  but  Dr.  Burnet,  then  in  Holland,  gave  them  a  very 
smart  and  satirical  reply,  which  quite  ruined  the  bishop''s  reputa- 
tion. 

But  his  majesty''s  chief  dependence  was  upon  the  army,  which 
he  was  casting  into  a  Popish  mould  ;  Protestant  officers  were 
cashiered;  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  the  two  principal  sea- ports  of 
England,  were  in  Popish  hands ;  and  the  majority  of  the  garri- 
sons were  of  the  same  religion.  Ireland  was  an  inexhaustible 
seminary,  from  whence  England  was  to  be  supplied  with  a  Catholic 
army;  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  says  Welvvood,  was  a  most  wel- 
come guest  at  Whitehall ;  and  they  came  over  in  shoals.  Over 
and  above  complete  regiments  of  Papists,  there  was  scarce  a  troop 
or  company  in  the  army  wherein  some  of  that  religion  were  not 
inserted,  by  express  orders  from  court.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  drawing  to  a  crisis  ;  and  it  was  believed, 
that  what  the  king  could  not  accomplish  by  the  gentler  methods 
of  interest  and  persuasion,  he  would  establish  by  his  sovereign 
power.  The  army  at  Hounslow  was  to  awe  the  city  and  parlia- 
ment ;  and  if  they  proved  refractory,  an  Irish  massacre,  or  some 
other  desperate  attempt,  might  possibly  decide  the  fate  of  the 
nation. 

About  this  time  died  the  Rev.  David  Clarkson,  B.  D.  born  at 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  February  1621 — 22,  and  fellow  of  Clare- 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  tutor  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterward 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Bates  in  his  funeral  sermon  gives 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  sincere  godliness  and  true  holi- 
ness :  humility  and  modesty  were  his  distinctive  characters  ;  and 
his  learning  was  superior  to  most  of  his  time,  as  appears  by  his 

*  Burnet,  p.  178. 
U2 
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Treatise  of  Liturgies,  liis  Primitive  Episcopacy,  his  Practical 
Divinity  of  Papists  destructive  to  Men's  Souls;  and  his  volume 
of  Sermons,  printed  after  his  death.  He  was  some  time  minister 
of  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  but  after  his  ejectment  he  gave  himself 
\ip  to  reading  and  meditation,  shifting  from  one  place  of  obscurity 
to  another,  till  the  times  suffered  him  to  appear  openly ;  he  was 
then  chosen  successor  to  the  reverend  Dr.  John  Owen*,  in  the 
pastoral  office  to  his  congregation.  Mr.  Baxter  says,  he  was  a 
divine  of  solid  judgment,  of  healing,  moderate  principles,  of  great 
acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  of  great  ministerial  abilities,  and  of 
a  godly  upright  life.  Great  was  his  solemnity  and  reverence  in 
prayer ;  and  the  method  of  his  sermons  was  clear,  deep,  and  in- 
structive. His  death  was  unexpected,  though,  as  he  declared,  it 
was  no  surprise  to  him,  for  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  desired  not  to  outlive  his  usefulness.  This  good  man, 
says  Dr.  Bates,  like  holy  Simeon,  had  Christ  in  his  arms,  and 
departed  in  peace,  to  see  the  salvation  of  God  above,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jacomb  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  and  edu- 
cated first  in  Magdalen-hall,  Oxon,  and  after  in  Emanuel-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity-college, 
of  which  he  was  fellow.  He  came  to  London  in  1647,  and 
was  soon  after  minister  of  Ludgate  parish,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  he  was  turned  out  in  1662.  He  met  with  some  trouble 
after  his  ejectment,  but  being  received  into  the  family  of  the 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  he  was  covered  from  his  enemies.  This  honourable  and 
virtuous  lady  was  a  comfort  and  support  to  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  throughout  the  reign  of  king  Charles  H.  Her  respects 
to  the  doctor  were  peculiar,  and  her  favours  extraordinary,  for 
which  he  made  the  best  returns  he  was  able.  The  doctor  was  a 
learned  man,  an  able  divine,  a  serious  affectionate  preacher,  of 
unspotted  morals,  and  a  Nonconformist  upon  moderate  princi- 
ples. He  died  of  a  cancerous  humour,  that  put  him  to  the 
most  acute  pain,  which  he  bore  with  invincible  patience  and 
resignation  till  the  27th  March  1687,  when  he  died  in  the 
countess  of  Exeter's  house,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
agef. 

*  This  is  an  inaccuracy:  he  was  chosen  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Owen,  July  1682,  a 
year  before  the  doctor's  death.  To  the  above  account  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  add,  that  his  excellent  pupil,  bishop  Tillotson,  always  preserved  that  re- 
spect for  him  which  he  had  contracted  while  he  was  under  his  tuition.  His  book  on 
Diocesan  Episcopacy  shews  him,  says  Mr.  Granger,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
reading  in  church  history.  In  his  conversation,  a  comely  gravity,  mixed  with  inno- 
cent pleasantness,  were  attractive  of  respect  and  love.  He  was  of  a  calm  temper, 
not  ruffled  with  passions,  but  gentle,  and  kind,  and  good  ;  his  breast  was  the  temple 
of  peace.  Palmer's  Nonconformists' Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  451;  Birch's  Life  of  Til- 
lotson, p.  4  ;  and  Granger's  History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  310,  8vo. — Ed. 

t  It  is  a  proof  what  diflerent  colouring  a  character  derives  from  the  dispositions 
and  prejudices  of  those  whose  pen  draws  it,  that  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  seems  to  have 
received  &ome  provocation  from  Dr.  Jacomb,  represents  him  "  as  the  prettiest,  non- 
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Mr.  John  Collins  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  New-England, 
and  returned  from  thence  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  became 
a  celebrated  preacher  in  London,  having  a  sweet  voice,  and  a 
most  affectionate  manner  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  chaplain  to 
general  Monk  when  he  marched  out  of  Scotland  into  England, 
but  was  not  an  incumbent  anywhere  when  the  act  of  uniformity 
took  place.  Being  of  the  Independent  denomination,  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Mallory  as  pastor  of  a  very  considerable  congrega- 
tion of  that  persuasion,  and  was  one  of  the  Merchant  lecturers 
at  PinnerVhall.  He  was  a  man  mighty  m  the  Scriptures;  of 
an  excellent  natural  temper ;  very  charitable  to  all  good  men, 
without  regard  to  parties;  and  died  universally  lamented*,  De- 
cember 3,  1687. 

[It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  NeaPs  attention,  to  notice,  at 
this  period,  two  eminent  persons,  who  died  in  the  year  1686, 
Pearson  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Fell  bishop  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  John  Pearson,  born  in  1612,  was  successively  master  of 
Jesus  and  Trinity  colleges,  in  Cambridge;  and  also  Margaret- 
professor  of  divinity  in  that  university.  He  had  the  living  of 
St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, February  9,  1672.  He  was  a  great  divine,  a  profound  and 
various  scholar,  eminently  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  anti- 
quity, and  an  exact  chronologist.  He  united  with  his  learning, 
clearness  of  judgment  and  strength  of  reason.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  rather  instructive  than  pathetic.  The  character  of  the 
clergyman  was  adorned  by  an  excellent  temper,  distinguished 
humility,  primitive  piety,  and  spotless  manners :  as  a  bishop,  he 
was  deemed  too  remiss  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  function.  "  He 
was  (says  bishop  Burnet)  a  striking  instance  of  what  a  great 
man  could  fall  to :  for  his  memory  went  from  him  so  entirely, 
that  he  became  a  child  some  years  before  he  died."  His  late 
preferment  to  the  episcopacy,  and  the  great  decay  of  his  facul- 
ties, which  it  is  to  be  supposed  came  on  gradually,  may  account 
for  his  remissness  in  that  station.  His  works  were  few,  but  of 
great  reputation.  The  chief  were,  "  A  vindication  of  St.  Ignatius' 
epistles,""  in  Latin;  and  "  An  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  creed:" 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  in  theology  in  our 
language.  The  substance  of  it  was  originally  delivered  in  ser- 
jnons  to  his  parishioners.  This  work  has  gone  through  twelve 
or  thirteen  editions.     "  It  is  itself  (says  Mr.  Granger)  a  body  of 

sensical,  trifling  goose-cap,  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper."  This  description  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  nature  of  his  library  ;  if  the  choice  of  books  indicate  the  turn  of  the 
mind.  He  left  an  incomparable  collection  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  all  kinds 
of  learning,  and  in  various  languages,  which  sold  for  1300/.  Granger's  History  of 
England,  vol.  3.  p.  307.— Ed. 

*  When,  during  his  illness,  Mr.  Mead  affectionately  prayed  for  his  recovery  at  the 
Pinner's-hall  lecture,  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  through  the  numerous  audi- 
tory. Mr.  Collins  printed  one  sermon  in  the  Morning  Exercises,  vol.  3,  with  the 
signature  N.  N.  on  this  question,  "  How  the  religious  of  a  nation  are  the  strength 
of  it?"  Mather's  History  of  New-England,  book  4.  p.  200  :  where  may  be  seen  a 
Latin  epitaph  for  him.  — Ed. 
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divinity,  but  not  a  body  without  a  spirit.  The  style  of  it  is 
just;  the  periods  are  for  the  most  part  well  turned;  the  method 
is  very  exact;  and  it  is  in  general  free  from  those  errors  which 
are  too  often  found  in  theological  systems."  Burnet's  His- 
tory, vol.  3.  12mo.  p.  109,  110;  Granger's  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  3.  p.  251,  8vo.;  and  llichardson''s  Godwin  de  Preesuli- 
bus,  p.  779. 

Dr.  John  Fell  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  sometime  the 
dean  of  Christ-church,  Oxford:  he  received  his  classical  education 
in  the  free-school  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire :  at  eleven  years  of 
age  he  was  made  student  of  Christ- church,  in  1636;  and  in 
1643,  graduated  master  of  arts.  About  this  time  he  took  arms, 
within  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  in  the  king's  cause,  and  was  made 
an  ensign.  In  1648,  when  he  was  in  holy  orders,  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  parliamentarian  visitors;  from  that  year,  till  the 
Kestoration,  he  spent  his  time  in  retirement  and  study;  observing 
the  devotions  of  the  church  of  England  with  other  oppressed 
royalists.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  installed  canon,  and 
then  dean  of  Christ- church,  November  30,  1660,  being  then 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
In  the  years  1667,  1668,  and  1669,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university;  and  February  6,  1675,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Oxford.  Soon  after  his  preferment  he  rebuilt  the  palace  of 
Cusedon,  belonging  to  the  see.  He  was  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  his  college,  and  raised  its  reputation  by  his  discipline.  He 
settled  on  it  no  less  than  ten  exhibitions ;  and  the  best  rectories 
belonging  to  it  were  his  purchase.  He  expended  great  sums  in 
embellishing  and  adorning  the  university  of  Oxford.  Learning 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  patronage  and  munificence.  He 
liberally  improved  the  press  of  the  university;  and  the  books  that 
came  from  the  Sheldonian  theatre  perpetuate,  in  this  respect, 
his  praise.  For  many  years  he  annually  published  a  book, 
generally  a  classic  author,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface  and  notes, 
and  presented  it  to  the  students  of  his  house  as  a  new-year''s  gift: 
amongst  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  12mo. 
1675;  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  to  be  "a  very  valuable 
and  excellent  edition;  that  does  honour  to  the  bishop,  because  it 
is  upon  the  whole  a  correct  book,  and  exhibits  the  various 
readings  very  fidthfully.""  His  edition  of  the  works  of  Cyprian 
affords  also  a  conspicuous  proof  of  his  industry  and  learning. 
But  he  did  not  lay  out  his  fortune  in  public  acts  of  splendid 
munificence  only :  the  private  charities  of  life  partook  of  his 
beneficence.  To  the  widow  he  was  a  husband,  to  the  orphan  a 
father,  and  to  poor  children  a  tender  parent,  furnishing  them 
with  instruction,  and  placing  them  out  in  life.  "  He  was  in  all 
respects  a  most  exemplary  man,  though  (says  bishop  Burnet)  a 
little  too  much  heated  in  the  matter  of  our  disputes  with  the 
dissenters.  But,  as  he  was  among  the  first  of  our  clergy  that 
apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  Popery,  so  he  was  one  of 
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tlie  most  zealous  against  it."  It  is  a  deduction  from  the  merit  of 
his  character,  as  the  patron  of  learning-,  that  he  was  not  well 
affected  to  the  Royal  Society:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he 
was  not  friendly  to  that  excellent  man  archbishop  Tillotson; 
M'hich  was  probably  owing  to  a  sense  of  his  own  sufferings  before 
the  Restoration :  for  he  was  not  superior  to  a  party  spirit. 
Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  vol.  2.  p.  602.  605.  Richardson  de 
Prpesulibus,  p.  548.  Burnet's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  100.  Granger's 
History  of  England,  vol.  3.  p.  252.  British  Biogr.  vol.  5.  p.  11; 
and  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  100.] 


CHAPTER  II. 


FROM  KING  JAMES'S  DECLARATION  FOR  LIBERTY  OF  CON- 
SCIENCE,  TO  THE  ACT  OF  TOLERATION  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY. 

1668. 

Though  the  projects  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  ripe  for 
execution,  there  was  one  circumstance  which  spread  a  black 
cloud  over  all  their  attempts,  which  was  the  near  prospect  of  a 
Protestant  successor  to  the  crown :  this  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  the  terror  of  the  Papists.  To  remove  this 
impediment,  his  majesty  first  attempted  to  convert  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  at  least  to  consent  to  the  making  way  for  it,  by 
taking  off  the  penal  laws.  To  accomplish  this,  his  majesty  wrote 
an  obliging  letter  to  his  daughter,  reciting  the  motives  of  his  own 
conversion;  which  were,  tlie  "great  devotion  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  the  adorning  their  churches ;  their  acts  of  charity,  which 
were  greater  than  the  Protestants  could  boast  of;  the  numbers 
who  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious 
life*.  He  was  convinced  that  Christ  had  left  an  infallibility  in 
the  church,  which  the  apostles  acknowledged  to  be  in  St.  Peter. 
Acts  XV.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church  (says  he)  that  de- 
clared the  Scriptures  to  be  canonical;  and  certainly,  they  who 
declared  them  could  only  interpret  them,  and  wherever  this  in- 
fallibility was  there  must  be  a  clear  succession,  which  could  be  no 
where  but  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  church  of  England  not 
pretending  to  infallibility,  though  she  acted  as  if  she  did,  by  per- 
secuting those  who  differed  from  her,  as  well  Protestant  dissen- 
ters as  Papists;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why  dissenters  might 
not  separate  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  church 
of  England  had  done  from  that  of  Rome.'"' 


Burnet,  p.  lA'J.  155.  vol.  .1  Edin.  ed. 
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The  princess  answered  the  king's  letter   vvitii  great  respect; 
"she  affirmed  the  right  of  private  judgment,  according  to  the 
apostle's  rule,  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which 
is  good.     She  saw  clearly  from  the  Scriptures  that  she  must  not 
believe  by  the  faith  of  another,  but  according  as  things  appeared 
to  herself.     She  confessed,   if  there  was  an  infallibility  in  the 
church,  all  other  controversies  must  fall  before  it,  but  that  it  was 
not  yet  agreed  where  it  was  lodged,  whether  in  a  pope,  or  a  general 
council,  or  both ;  and  she  desired  to  know   in   whom  the  infalli- 
bility rested  when  there  were  two  or  three  popes  at  a  time,  acting 
one  against  another ;  for  certainly  the  succession  must   then  be 
disordered.    She  maintained  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures;  for,  though  faith  was  above  reason,  it 
proposed  nothing  contradictory  to  it.     St.  Paul  ordered  his  epis- 
tles to  be  read  in  all  the  churches ;  and  he  says  in  one  place,  '  I 
write  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say:'  and  if  they  might  judge 
an  apostle,  much  more  any  other  teacher.    She  excused  the  church 
of  England's  persecuting  the  dissenters  in  the  best  manner  she 
could ;  and  said  the  reformers  had  brought  things  to  as  great  per- 
fection as  those  corrupt  ages  were  capable  of;  and  she   did  not 
see  how  the  church  was  to  blame,  because  the  laws  were  made  by 
the  state,  and  for  civil  crimes,  and  that  the  grounds  of  the  dissent- 
ers leaving  the  church  were  dift'erent  from  those  for  which  they 
had  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome."     It  was  impossible  for 
the  princess  to  clear  up  this  objection.    But  bishop  Burnet*  adds 
very  justly,  that  the  severities  of  the  church  against  the  dissenters 
were  urged  with  a  very  ill  grace,  by  one  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  has  delighted  herself  so  often  by  being,   as  it  were,  bathed 
with  the  blood  of  those  they  call  heretics.     Upon   the  whole  it 
appeared  that  her  highness  was  immoveably  fixed  in  her  reli- 
gion, and  that  there  was  not  the  least  prospect  of  her  departing 
from  it. 

At  the  same  time  his  majesty  attempted  the  prince  of  Orange, 
for  which  purpose  he  employed  one  Mr.  James  Steward,  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  who  wrote  several  letters  upon  this  argument  to  pension- 
ary Fagel,  in  whom  the  prince  placed  an  entire  confidence  f . 
The  pensionary  neglected  his  letters  for  some  time;  but  at  length, 
it  being  industriously  reported  that  the  silence  of  the  prince  was 
a  tacit  consent,  the  pensionary  laid  all  his  letters  before  his  high- 
ness, who  commissioned  the  pensionary  to  draw  up  such  an 
answer  as  might  discover  his  true  intentions  and  sense  of  things. 

The  answer  was  dated  from  the  Hague,  November  4,  1687, 
and  begins  with  assurances  of  the  prince  and  princess's  duty  to 
the  king ;  and,  since  Mr.  Steward  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  his  letters  were  written  with  the  king's  knowledge  and 
allowance  J,  the  pensionary  assures  him,  in  the  name  of  their 
highnesses,  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  "  no  Christian  ought  to 

*   Page  156.  f  Burnet,  p.  165,  166.  J  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  218. 
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be  persecuted  for  his  conscience,  or  be  ill  used  because  he  differs 
from  the  established  religion ;  and  therefore  they  agreed  that  the 
Papists  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  have  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  private  as  they  had  in  Holland;  and  as  to   Pro- 
testant dissenters,  they  heartily  approved  of  their  having  an  entire 
liberty  of  their  religion,  without  any  trouble  or  hindrance  ;  and 
their  highnesses  were  ready  to  concur  in  the  settling  it,  and  giv- 
ing their  guarantee   to  protect  and  defend   it.     If  his   majesty 
desired  their  concurrence  in  repealing  the  penal  laws,  they  were 
ready  to  give   it,  provided  the  laws  by  which    Roman   Catholics 
were  excluded  from  sitting  in   both   houses  of  parliament,  and 
from  all  employments,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  remained 
in  force  ;  and  likewise  those  other  laws  which  secure  the  Protes- 
tant religion  against  all  attempts   of  the   Roman  Catholics ;  but 
they  could  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which   tended 
only  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  such  ias  the  tests,  because 
they  imported  no  more  than  a  deprivation  from   public  employ- 
ments, which  could  do  them  no  great  harm.    If  the  number  of  the 
Papists  were  inconsiderable,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  insist  upon 
it;  and  if  those  few  that  pretend  to  public   employments  would 
'do  their  party  so  much  injury  as  not  to  be  content  with  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  unless  they  could  get  into  offices  of  trust,  their 
ambition  only  was  to  be  blamed*."     This  letter  was  carried  by 
Mr.  Steward  to  the  king,  and  read  in  the  cabinet  council,  but  it 
had  no  effect ;  only  the  king  ordered  Mr.  Steward  to  write  back, 
that  he  would  have  all  or  nothing.     How^ever,  the  church-party 
were  satisfied  with  the  prince's  resolution  to  maintain  the   tests  ; 
the   Protestant   dissenters   were   pleased   with  their  highnesses' 
declaration  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  so  far  as  concerned 
themselves,  and  they  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  their  word. 
The  lay- Papists  and  seculars  pressed  the  king  to   accept  of  the 
repeal  of  so  much  of  the  penal  laws  as  was  offered,  and  blamed 
the  ambition  of  the  Jesuits  and  courtiers,  who,  rather  than  abate 
any  thing,  would  leave  them  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  law 
when  a  freedom  was  offered.     At  length  the  pensionary's  letter 
was  printed  by  allowance  of  the  prince,  and  dispersed  over  Eng- 
land, which  provoked  the  king  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  spoke 
indecently  of  his  highness  to  all  the  foreign  ministers,  and  resolved 
to  show  him  the  severest  marks  of  his  displeasure. 

The  first  project  of  gaining  the  prince  having  failed,  his  ma- 
jesty went  upon  another,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  must  effectually 
have  defeated  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  that  was,  providing 
the  nation  with  an  heir  of  his  own  body  by  the  present  queen, 
though  for  many  years  she  had  been  reckoned  incapable  of  having 
children.  This  was  first  whispered  among  the  courtiers,  but  was 
soon  after  confirmed  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  of  January 
2  and  26,  1687—88,  in  words  to  this  effect,  "  That  it  had  pleased 

*  Curnet,  [>   l(i7. 
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Almighty  God  to  give  his  majesty  apparent  hopes,  and  good  assur- 
ance, of  having  issue  by  his  royal  consort  the  queen,  who,  through 
God's  great  goodness,  was  now  with  child*  ;"  wherefore  his  ma- 
jesty appoints,  that  on  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster ;  and  on  the  29th  in  all  other  places  of 
England;  and  on  the  29th  of  January  and  19th  of  February  in 
all  places  in  Scotland,  public  thanksgiving  and  solemn  prayer  be 
offered  up  to  God  on  this  occasion ;  and  a  form  of  prayer  was 
drawn  up  accordingly  by  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Rochester,  and 
Peterborough ;  in  which  were  these  expressions  :  ''  Blessed  be 
that  good  Providence  that  has  vouchsafed  us  fresh  hopes  of  royal 
issue  by  our  gracious  queen  Mary ;  strengthen  her,  we  beseech 
ihee,  and  perfect  what  thou  hast  begun.  Command  thy  holy 
angels  to  watch  over  her  continually,  and  defend  her  from  all 
dangers  and  evil  accidents;  that  what  she  hath  conceived  may 
be  happily  brought  forth,  to  the  joy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  the  farther  establishment  of  his  crown,  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  thy  great  name," 
&c.f  This  struck  all  the  Protestant  part  of  the  nation  with  con- 
sternation, except  a  few  ranting  tories,  whose  religion  was  at  the 
service  of  the  king,  whensoever  he  should  call  for  it.  The  con- 
ception v/as  looked  upon  by  the  Jesuits  as  miraculous,  and  as  the 
effect  of  a  vow  the  queen  had  made  to  the  Lady  of  Loretto ;  they 
prophesied  it  would  certainly  be  a  prince ;  while  the  Protestants 
sighed  in  secret,  and  suspected  a  fraud ;  the  grounds  of  which 
suspicion  the  historians  of  these  times  have  related  at  large. 

The  king,  emboldened  with  the  prospect  of  a  Popish  successor, 
instead  of  venturing  first  upon  a  parliament,  published  another 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  April  27,  in  higher  strains, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  Papists,  than  the  former :  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  as  follows : 
"  James  Rex. 

"  Our  conduct  has  been  such  in  all  times  as  ought  to  have  per- 
suaded the  world,  that  we  are  firm  and  constant  to  our  resolutions; 
yet,  that  easy  people  may  not  be  abused  by  the  malice  of  crafty 
wicked  men,  we  think  fit  to  declare  that  our  intentions  are  not 
changed  since  the  4th  of  April,  1687,  when  we  issued  our  decla- 
ration for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  following  terms  |;"  [Here 
the  declaration  is  recited  at  large,  and  then  it  follows]  "  Ever 
since  we  granted^the  indulgence,  we  have  made  it  our  care  to  see 
it  preserved  without  distinction,  as  we  are  encouraged  to  do  daily 
by  multitudes  of  addresses,  and  many  other  assurances  we  receive 
from  our  subjects  of  all  persuasions,  as  testimonies  of  their  satis- 
faction and  duty  ;  the  effects  of  which  we  doubt  not  but  the  next 
parliament  will  show,  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  we  have 
resolved  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  establish  liberty  of  con- 
science on  such  just  and  equal  foundations  as  will  render  it  unal- 

*  Gazette,  no.  2306,  and  2316.  f  Calainy's  Abridgments,  p.  382. 

X  Gazette,  no.  2342. 
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terable,  and  secure  to  all  people  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion 
for  ever,  by  which  future  ages  may  reap  the  benefit  of  what  is  so 
undoubtedly  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  kingdom.  ^  It  is 
such  a  security  we  desire,  without  the  burden  and  constraint  of 
oaths  and  tests,  which  have  unhappily  been  made  by  some  go- 
vernments, but  could  never  support  any.  Nor  could  men  be 
advanced  by  such  means  to  offices  and  employments,  which  ought 
to  be  the  reward  of  services,  fidelity,  and  merit.  We  must  con- 
clude, that  not  only  good  Christians  will  join  in  this,  but  whoever 
is  concerned  for  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation.  It  would, 
perhaps,  prejudice  some  of  our  neighbours,  who  might  lose  part 
of  those  vast  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  if  liberty  of  conscience 
were  settled  in  these  kingdoms,  which  are  above  all  others  most 
capable  of  improvements,  and  of  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
world.  In  pursuance  of  this  great  work,  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  many  changes,  both  of  civil  and  military  officers,  through- 
out our  dominions,  not  thinking  any  ought  to  be  employed  in 
our  service  who  will  not  contribute  towards  the  establishing  the 
peace  and  greatness  of  their  country,  which  we  most  earnestly 
desire,  as  unbiassed  men  may  see  by  the  whole  conduct  of  our 
government,  and  by  the  condition  of  our  fleet  and  of  our  armies, 
which,  with  good  management,  shall  constantly  be  the  same,  and 
greater,  if  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  nation  require  it.  We 
recommend  these  considerations  to  all  our  subjects,  and  that  they 
will  reflect  on  their  ease  and  happiness,  now  that  above  three 
years  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  us  to  reign  over  these  king- 
doms, we  have  not  appeared  to  be  that  prince  our  enemies  would 
make  the  world  afraid  of;  our  chief  aim  having  been,  not  to  be 
the  oppressor  but  father  of  our  people  ;  of  which  we  can  give  no 
better  evidence,  than  by  conjuring  them  to  lay  aside  private  ani- 
mosities, as  well  as  groundless  jealousies,  and  to  choose  such 
members  of  parliament  as  may  do  their  parts  to  finish  what  we 
have  begun,  for  the  advantage  of  the  monarchy  over  which 
Almighty  God  has  placed  us,  being  resolved  to  call  a  parliament 
that  shall  meet  in  November  next  at  farthest." 

This  declaration  was  published  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  in  time  of  divine  service  in  all  churches  and  chapels  in 
and  about  London,  May  20th  and  27  th;  and  in  all  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales  on  the  3d  and  10th  of  June  following,  upon 
penalty  of  being  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission*. 
For  this  purpose  the  bishops  were  required  to  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  their  respective  diocesses  :  some  of  them,  says 
Burnet,  carried  their  compliance  to  a  shameful  pitch,  offering  up 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  without  limitation  or  reserve.  Dr. 
CreWj  bishop  of  Durham,  Barlow  of  Lincoln  f,   Cartwright  of 

•  Gazette,  no.  2344. 

t  Dr.  Grey  thinks  that  bishop  Barlow  could  not  be  so  forward  a  promoter  of  such 
addresses,  because  that  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  clergy,  dated  Rlay  29th,  he  informed 
him,   that  the   clergy   in    London  generally  refused  to  read  the  declaration  :   and 
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Chester,  Wood  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Watson  of  St. 
David's,  Sprat  of  Rochester,  and  Parker  of  Oxford,  went  all  the 
lengths  of  the  court,  and  promoted  addresses  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty  in  the  most  exalted  language,  for  the  promise  he  had 
made  in  his  late  declaration,  to  maintain  the  church  of  England 
as  by  law  established  *  ;  though  nothing  was  more  evident  than 
his  design  to  subvert  it.  An  address  came  from  the  clergy  of 
Chester,  justifying  the  declaration,  as  issuing  from  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king's  supremacy,  and  insistiiig  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  by  what  is  called  statute  law,  the  rubric  of  their  liberty, 
to  publish  what  was  required  by  the  king,  or  their  bishop,  and 
therefore  they  were  troubled  to  hear  of  the  disobedience  of  some 
of  that  bench,  who,  though  they  tenderly  promised  the  dissenters 
something,  yet  refused  to  do  their  part  about  the  declaration,  lest 
they  should  be  parties  to  it ;  which  reason  we  with  due  modesty 
esteem  insufficient.  Herbert  Croft,  bishop  of  Hereford,  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  reading  the  declaration,  from  that  passage 
of  Scripture,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,"  &c. 
"  Now  the  king  commanding  it  to  be  read,  without  requiring  our 
assent,  consent,  or  allowance,  I  cannot  see,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  how  it  can  be  refused.  If  it  be  said,  this  is  to  admit  of  a  dis- 
pensing power,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  If  the 
king  should  aver  his  dispensing  power  to  be  inherent  in  the 
crown,  and  will  use  it  as  he  pleases,  I  should  beseech  him  not  to 
exert  it  in  so  high  a  manner ;  but  after  this,  what  have  bishops  to 
do  but  submit,  since  here  is  no  doctrine  affirmed,  but  only  a  de- 
claration of  matter  of  fact  ?" 

However,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  of  different  senti- 
ments; eighteen  bishops,  and  the  chief  of  their  clergy,  refused  to 
publish  the  declaration,  so  that  it  was  read,  says  Burnet  f , 
only  in  seven  churches  in  London,  and  in  about  two  hundred 
all  over  England :}:.     The  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs 

added,  "  As  to  myself,  I  shall  neither  persuade  nor  dissuade  you,  but  leave  it  to  your 
prudence  and  conscience,  whether  you  will  or  not  read  it.  But  only  this  I  shall 
advise,  that  if,  after  serious  consideration,  you  find  that  you  cannot  read  it  but  re- 
luctante  vel  dubitante  conscieniid,  in  that  case  to  read  it  will  be  your  sin,  and  you 
to  blame  for  doing  it."  Notwithstanding  bishop  Barlow  wrote  so  candidly  on  the 
matter,  in  this  instance,  he  sent  up  a  letter  of  thanks  to  king  James  for  his  first 
declaration,  published  reasons  for  reading  the  second,  and  asserted  and  vindicated, 
in  an  elaborate  tract,  the  regal  power  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws.  This  bishop 
was  not  a  consistent  character  ;  he  was  timid  and  complying,  accommodating  him- 
self to  the  times,  and  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest.  At  one  time  he  was  a  seem- 
ing friend  to  the  Papists,  then  a  distinguished  writer  against  Popery.  Now  an  enemy 
to  the  duke  of  York  ;  then  ever  expressing  his  submission  to  king  James  ;  and  after- 
ward taking  the  oaths  to  his  successors.  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  1,  article 
Barlow.     Godwin  de  Prsesulibus,  p.  305. — Ed. 

*  Gazette,  no.  2374.  t  Page  178. 

X  Some  who  read  it  on  the  first  Sunday,  changed  their  minds  before  the  second. 
Others  declared  in  their  sermons,  that,  though  they  obeyed  the  order,  they  did  not 
approve  the  declaration.  And  one,  more  pleasantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people, 
that  tho\igh  he  was  obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  it ;  and  stopped  till 
they  all  went  out,  and  then  read  it  to  the  walls.  Burnet's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  \7d — Ei>. 
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sent  out  citations  by  the  king's  order  *,  requiring  the  chancellors 
and  archdeacons  to  send  in  lists  of  all  who  had  obeyed,  and  of 
those  who  had  not  obeyed,  the  order  of  council ;  together  with 
the  places  where  it  had  been  neglected  f.  Most  of  the  bishops 
disobeyed,  and  generously  undertook  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and 
screen  the  inferior  clergy  from  prosecution  :  seven  of  them  met 
at  Lambeth,  and  after  consultation  signed  an  address,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  several  of  their  absent  brethren,  setting  forth, 
*' that  they  were  not  averse  to  the  publishing  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration for  want  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  or  due  tenderness  towards 
dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  (say  they)  we  are  willing  to  come 
to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  when  the  matter  comes 
to  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament;  but  the  declaration, 
being  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  may  at  present  set 
aside  all  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  appears  to  us  illegal,  and 
did  so  to  the  parliament  in  1672  ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  such  great 
consequence,  that  M^e  cannot  make  ourselves  party  to  it,  so  far  as 
the  reading  of  it  in  the  church  in  time  of  divine  service  will 
amount  to,  and  distributing  it  all  over  the  kingdom:}:.'"  Signed 
by  Sancroft  archbishop  of  Canterbury  §,  Lloyd  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chi- 
chester, White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawny  of  Bristol. 

The  king  was  startled  at  the  address,  and  answered  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  "  I  have  heard  of  this  before,  but  did  not  believe  it ; 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  the  church  of  England,  especially  from 
some  of  you.  If  I  change  my  mind  you  shall  hear  from  me  ;  if 
not,  I  expect  my  commands  shall  be  obeyed  ||."  And  added,  that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him.  The 
six  bishops  who  brought  the  address  replied,  "  The  will  of  God 
be  done." 

Let  tlie  reader  now  judge,  whether  the  slavish  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  and  unlimited  obedience,  which  the  high-church  party 

*  Burnet,  p.  184.  t  Gazette,  no.  2364. 

X  Burnet,  p.  176.     Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  184,  sixth  edition. 

§  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  this  instance,  acted  contrary  to  what  had  been  his  con- 
duct and  avowed  principle  in  the  former  reign.  For  when,  in  1681,  Charles  II. 
published  his  declaration  to  satisfy  his  people  about  dissolving  his  parliament,  San- 
croft moved  that  an  order  should  be  added  to  it,  requiring  the  clergy  to  publish  it  in 
all  the  churches  in  England.  This  was  looked  on,  says  Burnet,  as  a  most  pernicious 
precedent,  by  which  the  clergy  were  made  the  heralds  to  publish  the  king's  decla- 
rations, that  might,  in  some  instances,  come  to  be  not  only  indecent,  but  mischievous. 
But  this,  whatever  was  now  his  judgment,  had  been  his  decided  opinion.  For,  on 
the  present  occasion,  Dr.  Cartwright,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Durham,  it  appears,  from  a  paper  among  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Talents  of  Shrewsbury,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Archer  of  Tunbridge,  could 
produce,  and  did  show  to  the  king,  a  revised  copy  of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  given  by 
bishop  Cosins  to  the  library  at  Durham  ;  in  which  Sancroft  had  added  to  the  rubric, 
where  it  was  said,  "  Nothing  is  to  be  read  in  churches  but  by  the  bishop's  order,  or 
the  king's  order."  Yet,  when  king  James  commanded  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  dissenters  to  be  read,  this  archbishop  was  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  it,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  clause  which  he  had  dictated,  and  the  example  he  had  given. 
Calamy's  History  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  I.  p.  173.  176. —  Ed. 

II  Burnet,  p.  177. 
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had  been  preaching  up  for  above  twenty  years  as  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  had  not  brought  the  nation  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  A  doctrine  destructive  of  all  law,  and  of  the  safety 
of  society,  and  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  crowned  heads.  If 
the  king  had  not  relied  on  the  flattering  addresses  of  these  men, 
under  which  it  seems  there  was  a  reserve,  he  would  have  stopped 
short,  and  taken  other  measures ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  the 
mine  till  it  was  sprung,  and  blew  up  his  whole  government  at 
once.  This  was  the  crisis  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  de- 
pended. 

While  the  king  was  deliberating  what  to  do  with  the  bishops, 
he  was  for  some  time  in  great  perplexity ;  several  of  the  Popish 
nobility  pressed  him  to  retreat ;  but  at  length,  at  the  instigation 
of  father  Petre,  Mr.  Lob,  and  some  others,  he  ordered  the  bishops 
to  be  prosecuted  ;  and  they,  refusing  to  enter  into  bonds  for  their 
appearance  at  the  King's-bench  bar,  on  account  of  their  peerage, 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  water*,  June  8,  but  were  discharged 
within  a  week,  upon  entering  into  bonds  for  small  sums  to 
answer  to  the  information  that  day  fortnight.  On  the  29th  of  June 
they  were  brought  to  the  King's-bench  bar  in  Westminster-hall, 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  common 
people;  and,  after  a  long  trial  of  ten  hours,  were  acquitted f: 
upon  which  there  was  a  general  joy,  and  such  loud  acclama- 
tions as  resounded  not  only  in  the  city,  but  even  in  the  army  at 
Hounslow  X- 

*  The  bishops,  as  they  took  boat,  looked  all  very  cheerfully :  and  the  people 
flocked  round  them  in  great  numbers,  to  condole  with  them,  and  ask  their  blessing. 
When  they  were  confined,  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  visited  them.  Which  the 
king  took  very  heinously,  and  sent  for  four  of  them,  and  reprimanded  them.  Their 
answer  was,  "  that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  bishops,  as  men  constant  and 
firm  to  the  Protestant  faith."  Even  the  soldiers  that  kept  guard  would  frequently 
drink  health  to  the  bishops  ;  and  when  an  order  was  sent  to  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
to  see  it  was  done  no  more,  the  reply  was,  "  that  the  soldiers  were  doing  it  at  the 
very  instant,  and  would,  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  drink  no  other 
health."  So  that  in  an  early  stage  of  this  prosecution,  one  of  the  privy-council 
owned,  "  that  had  the  king  known  how  far  the  thing  would  have  gone,  he  had  never 
enjoined  the  reading  of  the  declaration  in  the  churches."  Reresby's  Memoirs, 
p.  261,  262 — Ed. 

f  "  There  were  (Dr.  Welwood  observes),  two  remarkable  things  in  this  trial. 
King  James  saw  the  illegality  of  his  new-assumed  prerogative  exposed  on  one  of  the 
most  solemn  causes,  in  Westminster-hall,  before  one  of  the  greatest  auditories,  by 
the  counsel  of  the  bishops  :  who  boldly  and  learnedly  argued  against  the  dispensing 
power,  and  proved  it,  by  invincible  arguments,  to  be  an  open  violation  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom."  Another  remarkable  circumstance  was,  "  that 
they,  who  had  contributed  to  enslave  their  country  by  false  notions  of  law,  now 
changed  their  opinion  ;  and  others  who  through  two  successive  parliaments  had,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  sufferings,  stood  up  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  did 
now  endeavour  to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  its  just  limits,  as  they  had  before 
opposed  it.  So  hard  is  it  for  mankind  to  be,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  turns,  con- 
stant to  themselves."     Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  185,  186. — Ed. 

+  The  bishops  were  complimented  on  their  victory,  in  the  highest  manner,  by  all 
orders  of  men.  They  were  ranked  with  the  primitive  confessors,  and  loaded  with 
praises :  they  were  compared  to  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  to  the  seven 
stars  in  Christ's  right  hand.  Their  pictures  were  publicly  sold  in  all  printsellers' 
shops,  and  bought  up  in  vast  numbers,  as  guardians  of  the  laws,  liberties,  and  reli- 
gion, of  their  country.     Their  conduct  affected  king  James  more  than  any  other 
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The  bishops'  address  was  printed  by  authority,  with  a  satirical 
paraphrase,  setting  forth,  that  though  the  bishops  had,  without 
any  bowels  of  tenderness,  exercised  many  inhuman  cruelties  upon 
the  dissenters,  they  promise  now  to  come  to  a  temper,  but  it  is 
only  such  a  one  as  they  themselves  should  settle  in  convocation ; 
and  though  they  had  all  along  vigorously  endeavoured  to  advance 
above  all  law  that  arbitrary  power  upon  which  they  suppose  his 
majesty''s  declaration  was  founded,  when  it  could  be  strained  to 
the  oppression  of  dissenters,  yet  now  they  oppose  it,  and  are  de- 
sirous in  this  juncture  (as  in  the  year  1672),  that  the  laws  for  per- 
secution should  retain  their  force,  and  the  dispensing  power  not  to 
be  countenanced,  though  designed  for  a  general  good. 

But  this  was  too  late ;  the  controversy  between  the  court  and 
the  church  was  now  no  longer  to  be  decided  by  the  pen ;  and  it 
was  apparent  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  alienated  from  the  king;  even  the  dissenters  (says  Echard) 
showed  an  unusual  readiness  to  join  the  church  against  their  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  whatever  might  be  in  the  hearts  of  some,  the 
church-party  continued  to  discover  an  equal  willingness  to  coa- 
lesce with  the  dissenters.  When  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
passed  through  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  he  sent  for  Mr.  James 
Owen,  the  dissenting  minister,  and  ventured  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  secret  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  invitation  by  some  great  per- 
sons, in  which  he  had  joined ;  and  added,  he  hoped  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  would  concur  in  promoting  the  common  interest, 
for  you  and  we  are  brethren  (says  he)  ;  we  have  indeed  been 
angry  brethren,  but  we  have  seen  our  folly,  and  are  resolved,  if 
ever  we  have  it  in  our  power,  to  show  tiiat  we  will  treat  you 
as  brethren. 

Even  archbishop  Sancroft,  in  the  circular  letter  which  he  sent 
to  the  clergy  of  his  province,  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  dissenters  *.  The  eleventh  article  of  his 
letter f,  dated  July  16,  has  these  words,  "  that  they  (viz.  the 
clergy)  should  walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  who  are  not  of  our 
communion  ;  and  if  there  be  in  their  parishes  any  such,  that  they 
neglect  not  frequently  to  converse  with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  seeking  by  all  good  ways  and  means  to  gain  and  win 
them  over  to  our  communion ;  more  especially  that  they  have  a 

opposition  he  met  with.  Dr.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3.  p.  420,421.  And,  on 
the  day  after  the  trir.l,  he  was  observed  to  labour  under  a  very  great  disturbance  of 
mind.     Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  264. — Ed. 

*  Calamy's  Abridgments,  vol.  1.  p.  385. 

t  One  of  the  articles  of  this  letter  enjoined  the  clergy,  four  times  at  least  in  the 
year,  to  teach  the  people,  in  their  sermons,  "  that  the  king's  power  being  in  his  do- 
minions highest  under  God,  all  priests  should,  upon  all  occasions,  persuade  the 
people  to  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  in  all  things  lawful,  and  to  patient 
submission  in  the  rest,  promoting,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  public  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  world."  This  was  a  renewal  of  certain  orders,  issued  out  to  the  several 
bishops  of  their  provinces,  with  the  king's  consent,  by  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  August  4th,  1G22,  and  repeated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  High- 
Church  Politics,  p.  84 Ed. 
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tender  regard  to  our  bretliren  the  Protestant  dissenters  ;  that  upon 
occasion  offered  they  visit  them  at  their  houses,  and  receive  them 
kindly  at  their  own,  and  treat  them  fairly  wherever  they  meet 
them,  persuading  them  (if  it  may  be)  to  a  full  compliance  with 
our  church  ;  or  at  least,  that  whereunto  we  have  already  attained, 
we  may  all  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  things ;  and 
in  order  thereunto  that  they  take  opportunities  of  assuring  and 
convincing  them,  that  the  bishops  of  this  church  are  really  and 
sincerely  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  errors,  superstitions,  idola- 
tries, and  tyrannies,  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  very 
unkind  jealousies  which  some  have  had  of  us  to  the  contrary  were 
altogether  groundless.  And  in  the  last  place,  that  they  warmly 
and  affectionately  join  us  in  daily  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of 
peace,  for  a  universal  blessed  union  of  all  reformed  churches  at 
home  and  abroad  against  our  common  enemy."  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  church  in  distress  ! 

It  was  often  said,  that  if  ever  God  should  deliver  them  out  of 
their  present  distress,  they  would  keep  up  their  domestic  quarrels 
no  more  * ;  which  were  so  visibly  and  yet  artfully  managed  by 
our  adversaries,  as  to  make  us  devour  one  another.  Again,  "  I 
do  assure  you,  and  I  am  certain  I  have  the  best  grounds  in  the 
world  for  my  assurance  (says  one),  that  the  bishops,  when  the 
happy  opportunity  shall  offer  itself,  will  let  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters find  that  they  will  be  better  than  their  word  given  in  their 
famous  petition  f."  Remarkable  are  the  words  of  another  reve- 
rend divine  on  the  same  occasion  :  "  The  bishops  have  under  their 
hands  declared  their  dispositions  to  come  to  a  temper  in  matters 
of  conformity,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity. 
If  ever  God  brings  us  into  a  settled  state  out  of  the  storms  into 
which  our  passions  and  folly,  as  well  as  the  treachery  of  others, 
have  led  us,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  bishops  will  go  off 
from  those  moderate  resolutions  which  they  have  now  declared ; 
and  they  continuing  firm,  the  weak  and  indiscreet  passions  of  any 
of  the  inferior  clergy  must  needs  vanish.  And  I  will  boldly 
say,  that  if  the  church  of  England,  after  she  has  got  out  of  this 
storm,  will  return  to  hearken  to  the  peevishness  of  some  sour  men, 
she  will  be  abandoned  both  of  God  and  man,  and  will  set  heaven 
and  earth  against  her.  The  nation  sees  too  clearly,  how  dear  the 
dispute  about  conformity  has  cost  us,  to  stand  upon  such  punc- 
tilios ;  and  those  in  whom  our  deliverance  is  wrapped  up  judge 
too  right,  that  ever  they  will  be  priest-ridden  in  this  point.  And 
if  any  argument  was  wanting  to  conclude  the  certainty  of  this 
point,  the  wise  and  generous  behaviour  of  the  main  body  of  the 
dissenters  in  this  present  juncture  has  given  them  so  just  a  title 
to  our  friendship,  that  we  must  resolve  to  set  all  the  world  against 
us  if  we  can  ever  forget  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  them  all  the 
returns  of  ease  and  favour  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  it  J." 

•  Burnet,  p.  142.  f  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  1.  p.  ."i.Jfi. 

I  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  1.  p.  426. 
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Tlie  reader  lias  now  seen  the  various  and  strong  assurances  of 
favour,  given  by  the  churcli-party  in  distress,  to  the  Nonconform- 
ists, all  which,  in  a  few  months,  entirely  evaporated.  Never- 
theless, I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  lovv^-church  clergy  meant 
honestly,  and  designed  to  be  as  good  as  their  word ;  for  which 
purpose  a  scheme  was  proposed  to  review  and  amend  the  liturgy 
by  corrections  and  additions,  and  leaving  some  few  ceremonies 
inditferent ;  but  there  was  another  party  which  lay  behind  the 
curtain,  and  meant  no  more  by  their  protestations  and  promises, 
than  to  deliver  themselves  out  of  trouble ;  who,  as  they  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  only  to  serve  their  turn,  when  that 
was  effected  they  seemed  willing  to  forget  what  they  had  done, 
and  were  desirous  of  becoming  as  cruel  persecutors  as  ever;  they 
were  enemies  to  revolution  principles ;  and  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  rescued  them,  they  would  have  sent  him  back  from 
whence  he  came ;  these  men  were  afterward  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  nonjurors,  Jacobites,  and  highfliers,  whose  numbers  were, 
greater  than  the  low-church  clergy  imagined.  They  prevailed  in 
convocation,  intimidated  the  friends  of  liberty  and  moderation, 
and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  farther  attempts  of  a  general  com- 
preheiisioji  *. 

While  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  and  the  princess  Anne 
at  Bath,  the  queen  was  declared  to  be  delivered  of  a  prince  on 
Sunday,  June  10,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  mysterious  birth  was  conducted  with  great  artifice  or 
great  imprudence  ;  no  care  had  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  Protest- 
ant part  of  the  nation  that  the  queen  was  with  child,  though  it 
was  ridiculed  in  pamphlets  dispersed  about  Whitehall.  None  of 
the  Protestant  ladies  were  admitted  to  be  with  her  when  she 
changed  her  linen ;  nor  to  see  the  milk  in  her  breasts,  nor  to  feel 
the  child  move  within  her  ;  but  all  about  her  were  Italian  women. 
The  place  where  her  majesty  was  to  lie  in,  was  unknown  till  a 
few  days  before  her  delivery;  and  it  was  oddly  circumstanced  as 
to  time,  most  of  the  Protestant  ladies  being  out  of  the  way,  and 
preparing  for  church  ;  the  Dutch  ambassador,  then  in  town^  was 
not  called  to  be  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
the  presumptive  heir;  all  being  finished  in  about  two  hours.  The 
birth  was  attended  with  great  rejoicings  of  the  Popish  party;  a 
day  of  public  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  on  which  occasion  a 
form  of  thanksgiving  was  prepared  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester ; 
and  a  new  set  of  congratulations  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Bishop  Burnet,  Mr.  Echard,  and  others,  have  examined  into 
the  legitimacy  of  this  birth  with  all  possible  exactness,  but  they 
have  left  the  matter  under  great  uncertainties. — Some  have  pro- 
nounced it  supposititious,  and  no  better  than  the  last  desperate 
eifort  of  the  Popish  party  to  perpetuate  their  religion.      Others, 


*   Calatny's  Ahrilxment,  p.  384,  note. 
VOL.  III.  X 
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who  credited  the  birtli,  have  assigned  very  plausible  reasons  to 
suspect,  that  the  present  pretender  was  not  the  queen's  child,  but 
another's  clandestinely  substituted.  Bishop  Burnet  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  proofs  of  its  legitimacy  were  defective.  However,  all 
the  hopes  of  a  Protestant  successor  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and 
the  joys  of  the  Papists  consummated,  the  English  reformation  was 
expiring,  and  nothing  short  of  a  total  subversion  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment  to  be  expected. 

The  princess  of  Orange  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  succession, 
his  highness  gave  greater  attention  to  the  advices  he  received 
from  England,  of  the  queen's  having  miscarried  some  months 
before,  and  that  therefore  the  present  child  must  be  supposititious. 
The  church-party,  being  driven  to  distress  from  their  favourite 
doctrine  of  nonresistance,  fled  with  others  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
as  their  last  refuge,  and  prayed  him  to  come  over  to  their  rescue  ; 
with  this  view  admiral  llussel,  and  several  eminent  persons, 
repaired  to  the  Hague  on  various  plausible  pretences,  but  in 
reality  to  invite  the  prince,  and  concert  measures  with  him  for  his 
expedition  to  England ;  who  received  them  favourably,  and  dis- 
covered a  good  disposition  to  espouse  their  cause,  considering  that 
his  own  right  to  the  crown  was  now  lost,  and  that  if  Popery  was 
established  in  England,  Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the  reformed 
interests,  must  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard.  Little  persua- 
sion was  wanting  to  prevail  with  the  States-general  to  assist  the 
English  Protestants  ;  but  all  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  it  secret 
while  they  were  preparing  for  so  difficult  an  undertaking.  The 
States  made  use  of  the  differences  about  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  as  a  reason  to  form  an  army  for  the  security  of 
their  own  borders ;  and  the  prince,  who  had  the  administration  in 
his  hands,  set  himself  under  this  cover  to  prepare  all  necessaries 
for  his  intended  embarkation,  while  Mr.  Zuylestein  brought  him 
from  time  to  time  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  disposition  of  the 
body  of  the  English  Protestants  to  appear  for  liim  at  his  landing, 
which  fully  fixed  him  in  his  purpose. 

But  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  prince's  motions,  and  gave  timely  notice  of  the  extraor- 
dinary preparations  for  war  that  were  making  in  Holland,  to  his 
master  Louis  XIV.,  from  whom  king  James  had  the  first  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  Skelton,  the  English  envoy  at  Paris,  also  wrote  five 
or  six  letters  to  court  on  the  same  head,  but  king  James  gave 
little  heed  to  his  advices,  because  the  prince  of  Orange  carried  it 
in  a  most  courteous  and  respectful  manner,  complimenting  his 
majesty  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  causing  his 
name  to  be  added  to  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  to 
be  prayed  for  in  his  chapel.  However,  the  French  king  conti- 
nued to  alarm  the  court  of  England  with  the  intended  invasion, 
and  offered  to  send  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  or  as  many  more  as 
should  be  wanted,  to  his  assistance;  but  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  had  lately  complimented  the  king  with  his  religion,  prevailed 
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with  his  majesty  not  to  transj)oit  an  army  of  French  Papists 
into  his  dominions,  lest  it  should  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the 
Protestants,  that  he  designed  the  overthrow  of  their  religion  and 
liberties*. 

The  king,  being  at  length  convinced  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
design,  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  and  the  army  to  be  aug- 
mented; and  dispatched  orders  to  Tyrconnel  to  send  hither  several 
regiments  from  Ireland,  which  put  the  people  under  terrible 
apprehensions  of  an  Irish  massacre. 

September  21,  his  majesty  issued  out  his  proclamation  for  the 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  "  intimating  his  royal  purpose  to 
endeavour  a  legal  establishment  of  a  universal  toleration,  and 
inviolably  to  preserve  the  church  of  England  in  possession  of  the 
several  acts  of  uniformity,  as  far  as  they  were  consistent  with 
such  a  tolerationf .  And  farther  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  he  was  content  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
remain  incapable  of  being  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
that  so  the  legislature  might  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants." September  23,  the  king  was  farther  assured  by  letters 
from  the  marquis  of  Abbeville  at  the  Hague,  that  pensionary 
Fagel  had  owned  the  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  invade 
England  X-  Upon  which  the  king  turned  pale  and  speechless  for 
a  while,  and  like  a  distracted  man  looked  round  every  way  for  re- 
lief, but  was  resolute  in  nothing.  He  postponed  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  and  by  advice  of  his  council  applied  to  the  bishops 
then  in  town  for  advice  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  make 
the  church  easy.  The  bishops  moved  him  to  annul  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  and  the  dispensing  power:  to  recall  all  licences 
and  faculties  for  I^apists  to  keep  schools,  to  prohibit  the  four  pre- 
tended vicars  apostolical  invading  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction; 
to  fill  the  vacant  bishoprics ;  to  restore  the  charters,  and  to  call  a 
free  and  regular  parliament,  by  which  the  church  of  England  might 
be  secured  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity ;  and  provision  made 
for  a  due  liberty  of  conscience.  Pursuant  to  this  advice  the 
king  and  court  began  to  tread  backward,  concluding,  that  if  they 
could  satisfy  the  bishops  and  recover  the  affection  of  the  church, 
all  would  do  well.  The  bishop  of  London's  suspension  was  taken 
off,  the  ecclesiastical  commission  dissolved,  the  city  charter  and 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen-college  were  restored,  and  other  illegal 
practices  renounced  § ;  but  upon  the  news  of  the  prince  of 
Orange's  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  that  they  would 
hardly  be  able  to  put  to  sea  again  till  next  spring,  his  majesty 
withdrew  his  hand  from  any  farther  redress  of  grievances. 

But  the  prince  having  repaired  the  damages  of  the  storm,  sailed 
a  second  time,  November  1,  and  after  a  remarkable  }^>a§sage,  in 
which  the  wind  chopped  about  almost  miraculously  in  his  favour  ||, 

*  Burnet,  p.  217.  t  Gazelte,  No.  2384. 

I  Gazette,  No.  2386.  §  Ibid.  No.  2388.  2391. 

II  Bishop  Burnet,  who  minutely  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  prince  of 
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landed  at  Torbay,  November  5,  with  about  fourteen  thousand 
men,  without  meeting";  the  king's  fleet,  which  was  at  sea  in  order 
to  intercept  them.  The  prince  brought  over  with  him  a  decUini- 
tion,  dated  October  10,  divided  into  twenty-six  articles,  but  reduci- 
ble to  three  principal  heads;  1.  An  enumeration  of  the  public 
grievances,  with  regard  to  religion  and  civil  government.  2.  The 
fruitless  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  redress  those  griev- 
ances :  under  which  mention  is  made  of  the  suspicious  birth  of 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  3.  A  protestation  that  the  pre- 
sent expedition  was  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
cure a  free  and  lawful  parliament ;  to  which  the  prince  would 
refer  the  redress  of  all  the  grievances  complained  of ;  and  for  the 
obtaining  such  a  parliament,  his  highness  declares,  he  had  been 
most  earnestly  solicited  by  a  great  many  lords  both  spiritual*  and 
temporal,  and  by  many  gentlemen,  and  other  subjects  of  all  ranks, 
to  come  over  to  England  ;  and  to  encourage  the  Protestant  dissen- 
ters his  highness  adds,  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  parliament 
the  making  such  new  laws,  as  might  establish  a  good  agreement 
between  the  church  of  Elngland  and  all  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
and  in  the  meantime  would  suffer  such  as  would  live  peaceably  to 
enjoy  all  due  freedom  in  their  consciences. 

The  king,  who  had  relied  too  much  on  the  clergy's  professions 
of  unlimited  obedience,  being  surprised  at  the  expressions  in  the 
prince's  declaration,  that  he  had  been  invited  by  the  lords  spiritual, 
'sent  for  the  bishops  then  in  town,  and  insisted  not  only  upon  their 
disowning  the  fact,  but  upon  their  signing  a  paper,    expressing 

Orange's  landing,  says,  that  though  he  was  never  inclined  to  superstition,  but  rather 
to  be  philosophical  on  all  occasions,  yet,  the  strange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  sea- 
sons to  change,  just  as  their  affairs  required  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  himself, 
and  on  all  who  observed  it.  The  famous  verses  of  Claudian  seemed  to  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  prince,  than  to  him  on  whom  they  were  made  : 

"  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  militat  aether, 
Et  conjui-ati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti." 

"  Heaven's  favourite,  for  whom  the  skies  do  fight, 
And  all  the  winds  conspire  to  guide  thee  right." 
Burnet's  History,  vol.  3.  p.  252.     Edin.  edit.  12mo.— Ed. 

*  Dr.  Grey,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  the  prince  of  Orange  averred,  in  his  de- 
claration, that  he  was  invited  over  by  lords  spiritual,  yet  is  not  inclined  to  admit 
the  fact.  He  quotes,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  it,  some  letters  from  sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney,  bishop  of  Winchester,  written  to  Mr.  Echard  in  the  years  1716.  and 
1718 — 19,  in  which  this  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  and  of  themselves,  in  the  invi- 
tation to  the  prince  of  Orange,  is  absolutely  denied.  To  these  assertions  is  added 
a  memorandum,  made  by  sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  of  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Mr.  Francis  Robarts,  sou  to  the  earl  of  Radnor,  shortly  after  the  king's  coro- 
nation, on  this  point :  who  said,  that  he  had  asked  commissary  William  Harbord, 
that  came  over  with  the  prince,  whether  it  was  true  that  the  bishops  had  taken  a 
part  in  that  invitation?  To  which  Harbord  answered  with  a  curse,  "  No,  they 
were  not  so  honest.  But  I  caused  it  to  be  put  in  to  raise  a  jealousy  and  liatred  on 
both  sides,  that  king  James  believing  it,  might  never  forgive  them  ;  and  they,  fear- 
ing he  did  believe  it,  might  be  provoked,  for  their  own  safety,  to  wish  and  help  on 
his  ruin."  Against  these  authorities,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  bishop  Burnet 
asserts,  that  the  earl  of  Danby  drew  in  the  bisliop  of  London  to  join  in  the  design 
of  bringing  over  the  prince  oi'  Orange  :  and  that  Trelawney,  besides  going  into  it, 
engaged  also  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  into  it.  Grey's  Examination,  vol.  3. 
p.  422  ;  and  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  214,  215.— Ed. 
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their  abhorrence  of  the  intended  invasion;  but  they  excused  them- 
selves only  with  a  general  profession  of  their  allegiance  and  duty. 
The  church- party,  says  Burnet*,  now  shewed  their  approbation 
of  the  prince's  expedition  in  such  terms  that  many  were  surprised 
at  it,  both  then  and  since  that  time  ;  they  spoke  openly  in  favour 
of  it ;  they  expressed  their  grief  to  see  the  wind  so  cross,  and 
wished  for  a  Protestant  wind  that  might  bring  the  prince  over. 
His  majesty,  therefore,  finding  himself  deceived  in  the  church- 
party,  and  that  he  had  no  other  reliance  but  his  army,  used  all 
imaginable  diligence  to  strengthen  it.  In  obedience  to  the  orders 
already  given,  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  [chiefly  Papists] 
were  landed  at  Chester  from  Ireland.  Commissions  were  given 
out  for  raising  ten  new  regiments  of  horse  and  foot.  Three 
thousand  Scots  were  ordered  from  that  country.  All  the  militia 
were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  on  the  first  sum- 
mons; and  a  proclamation  was  issued  out,  requiring  all  horses  and 
cattle  to  be  removed  twenty  miles  from  those  parts  of  the  sea-coast, 
where  it  was  apprehended  the  prince  would  land ;  but  so  great 
was  the  people's  disaffection  that  they  paid  little  regard  to  his 
majesty's  orders. 

Soon  after  his  highness's  landing,  the  body  of  the  nation 
discovered  their  inclinations  so  evidently,  tliat  the  king  lost  both 
head  and  heart  at  once.  The  city  of  London  was  in  confusion ; 
reports  were  spread  that  the  Irish  woidd  cut  the  throats  of  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  nation  in  one  and  the  same  night, 
which  awakened  the  people's  fears,  and  kept  them  all  night  on 
their  guard.  When  this  fright  was  allayed,  the  mob  rose  and 
pulled  down  the  mass-houses,  and  burnt  the  materials  in  the 
streets:  father  Petre,  with  the  swarms  of  priests  and  Jesuits  who 
had  flocked  about  the  court,  disappeared,  and  retired  into  foreign 
parts :  and  several  of  the  king's  arbitrary  ministers,  who  had 
brought  him  under  these  difficulties,  forsook  him  and  absconded. 
Jeff'eries  was  taken  in  Wapping  in  a  sailor's  habit,  and  would 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  if  he  had  not  been  conducted 
by  a  strong  guard  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  before  he  came 
to  his  trial.  The  unhappy  king,  being  left  in  a  manner  alone, 
retired  with  a  small  retinue  to  his  army  at  Salisbury. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  having  refreshed  his  forces,  marched 
from  Torbay  to  Exeter,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  signed  an 
association  to  support  and  assist  his  highness  in  pursuing  the 
ends  of  his  declaration,  and  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  on  his 
person,  it  should  be  revenged  on  all  by  whom  or  from  whom  it 
should  be  made.  Great  numbers  of  common  people  came  in  to 
the  prince  at  Exeter;  and  as  soon  as  he  marched  forward  towards 
London,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Ormond, 
Grafton,  lord  Wharton,  Churchill,  and  others  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion, deserted   the   army  at    Salisbury,    and  joined  the  prince, 

*  Burnet,  p.  243,  244. 
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with  a  great  many  Protestant  officers  and  soldiers:  so  that 
his  majesty  perceived,  that  even  the  army,  which  \^•as  his 
last  refuge,  was  not  to  be  relied  on;  and  to  complete  his 
unhappiness,  princess  Anne,  his  younger  daughter,  withdrew 
privately  from  court,  with  the  bishop  of  London,  who  put  on  his 
buff  coat  and  sword,  and  commanded  a  little  army  for  her 
highness's  defence. 

Dr.  Finch,  son  to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  warden  of  All- 
Souls  college  in  Oxford,  was  sent  to  the  prince  from  some  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  to  invite  him  to  Oxford,  and  to  assure  him  they 
were  ready  to  declare  for  him,  and  that  their  plate  should  be  at 
his  service.  The  prince  intended  to  have  accepted  their  invita- 
tion, but  all  things  being  in  a  ferment  at  London,  he  was  advised 
to  make  all  the  haste  thither  that  he  could  *.  So  he  sent  to 
Oxford  to  excuse  his  visit,  and  to  offer  them  the  association,  which 
was  signed  by  almost  all  the  heads  and  the  chief  men  of  the  uni- 
versity;  even  by  those  who  being  disappointed  in  the  preferments 
they  aspired  to,  became  afterward  his  most  implacable  enemies-]-. 
Archbishop  Sancroft  also  sent  his  compliments  to  the  prince,  and 
with  seven  or  eight  other  bishops,  signed  the  association,  having 
changed  the  word  revenge  into  that  of  punishment.  This  was  a 
sudden  turn,  says  the  bishop,  from  those  principles  which  they 
had  carried  a  few  years  before.  The  dissenters  went  cheerfully 
into  all  the  prince's  measures,  and  were  ready  to  sign  the 
"association:"  there  were  few  or  no  Jacobites  or  nonjurors 
among  them;  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  king  Wil- 
liam's reign,  they  were  among  his  most  loyal  and  zealous 
subjects. 

In  this  critical  juncture,  the  queen  and  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  were  sent  to  France,  December  9,  the  king  himself  fol- 
lowing, the  latter  end  of  the  month,  having  first  caused  the  writs 
for  calling  a  new  parliament  to  be  burnt,  and  the  great  seal  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames:}:.  After  his  majesty's  first  attempt  to 
leave  the  kingdom  he  was  seized  at  Feversham  §,  and  prevailed 
with  to  return  back  to  London  ;  but  when  the  prince  resolved  to 
come  to  Whitehall,  and  sent  his  majesty  a  mes*-age,  that  he 
thought  it  not  consistent  wath  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
kingdom,  for  both  of  them  to  be  there  together;  his  majesty 
retired  a  second  time  to  Rochester  with  the  prince's  consent,  and 
after  a  week's  stay  in  that  place  went  away  privately  in  a  vessel 
to  France,  leaving  a  paper  behind  him,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  though  he  was  going  to  seek  foreign  assistance,  he  would  not 
make  use  of  it  to  overthrow  the  established  religion  or  the  laws 
of  his   country.     Thus  ended  the  short  and  unhappy  reign  of 

*  Burnet,  p.  257,  258.  f  Echard,  1138.  :  Burnet,  p.  260.  26,3^ 

§  He  was  seized  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  that  time  a  custom-house  officer,  wlio  died  so 
lately  as  the  24th  of  July,  1752,  at  Feversham.  He  boarded  the  ship  in  which  the 
king  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office  ;  and  taking  his  majesty  for  a  suspicious  person, 
brought  him  ashore  without  knowing  his  quality  ;  but  was  greatly  terrified  when  he 
found  it  was  the  king.     Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1752,  p.  'S37.  —  Ed. 
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James  II.,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuarts,  a  race  of  princes  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
scourge  of  these  nations,  for  they  were  all  chargeable  with 
tyranny  and  oppression,  favourers  of  Popery,  and  invaders  of  the 
legal  constitution  of  their  country  in  church  and  state.  They 
enfeebled  the  nation  by  encouraging  licentiousness  of  manners, 
and  sunk  a  bold  and  brave  people  into  contempt  among  foreign 
powers. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  the  prince  of 
Orange,  than  the  king's  flight  from  Rochester  to  France,  Mdiich 
furnished  a  plausible  occasion  for  the  convention  parliament  to 
pass  a  vote,  that  the  king  had  abdicated  the  crown,  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant ;  though  it  would  have  looked  more  like  a 
voluntary  desertion,  if  his  majesty  had  gone  off  the  first  time 
from  Feversham,  and  had  not  declared  in  the  paper  he  left 
behind  him,  that  he  was  going  to  seek  for  foreign  assistance ;  it 
is  certain  the  king  was  frightened  away  by  his  priests,  who  pos- 
sessed him  with  an  apprehension  that  he  was  already  a  prisoner  ; 
and  by  his  queen,  who  prevailed  with  him  to  consult  his  own  and 
family's  safety,  by  leaving  the  kingdom  for  the  present.  Thus 
a  great  and  powerful  monarch  was  in  a  few  weeks  reduced  to  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  a  wandering  pilgrim*. 

The  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  St.  James's  December  18, 
and  on  the  21st  following  the  bishop  of  London,  with  several  of 
the  clergy,  and  some  dissenting  ministers,  waited  upon  his  high- 
ness to  congratulate  him  on  the  happy  success  of  his  glorious 
expedition ;  when  his  lordship  acquainted  his  highness  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  that  there  were  some  of  their  dissenting 
brethren  present,  who  were  herein  entirely  of  the  same  senti- 
ments with  themselves  "f*.  But  on  the  2d  of  January  about  ninety 
of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  attended  the  prince  at  St.  James's 
in  a  distinct  body,  being  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  lords  Wharton  and  Wiltshire  :  when  the  reverend  Mr. 
Howe,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  assured  his  highness  "  of  their 
grateful  sense  of  his  hazardous  and  heroical  expedition,  which 
the  favour  of  Heaven  had  made  so  surprisingly  prosperous.  That 
they  esteemed  it  a  common  felicity,  that  the  worthy  patriots  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  had  unanimously  con- 
curred with  his  highness's  designs,  by  whose  most  prudent  advice 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  was  devolved,  in  this  difficult 
conjuncture,  into  hands  which  the  nation  and  the  world  knew 
to  be  apt  for  the  greatest  undertakings,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
present  exigency  of  our  case.  They  promised  their  utmost  en- 
deavours, in  their  several  stations,  to  promote  the  excellent  and 
most  desirable  ends  for  which  his  highness  had  declared.  They 
added  their  continual  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  for  the 
preservation  of  his    highness's  person,  and  the  success    of  his 

*  Burnet,  p.  274.  f  Calamy,  p.  387. 
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future  endeavours  for  tlie  defence  and  propagation  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  throaghout  the  Christian  world  ;  that  they  should 
all  most  willingly  have  chosen  that  time  for  the  season  of  paying 
their  duty  to  his  highness,  vv'hen  the  lord-bishop  and  the  clergy 
of  London  attended  his  highness  for  the  same  purpose  (which 
some  of  them  did,  and  which  his  lordship  was  pleased  conde- 
scendingly to  make  mention  of  to  his  highness),  had  their  notice 
of  that  intended  application  been  so  early  as  to  make  their  more 
general  attendance  possible  at  that  time.  Therefore,  though  they 
did  now  appear  in  a  distinct  company,  it  was  not  on  a  distinct 
account,  but  on  that  only  which  was  common  to  them,  and  to  all 
Protestants  ;  and  though  there  were  some  of  their  brethren  of  emi- 
nent note,  whom  age  or  present  infirmities  hindered  from  coming 
with  them,  yet  they  concurred  in  the  same  grateful  sense  of  their 
common  deliverance*.""  His  highness  received  them  very  favour- 
ably, and  returned  them  the  following  answer :  "  My  great  end 
was  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  with  the 
Almighty's  assistance  and  permission,  so  to  defend  and  support 
the  same,  as  may  give  it  strength  and  reputation  throughout  the 
world,  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  the  insults  and  oppression  of 
its  most  implacable  enemies;  and  that  more  immediately  in  these 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  I  will  use  my 
utmost  endeavours,  so  to  settle  and  cement  all  different  persua- 
sions of  Protestants  in  such  a  bond  of  love  and  community,  as 
may  contribute  to  the  lasting  security  and  enjoyment  of  spirituals 
and  temporals  to  all  sincere  professors  of  that  holy  religion." 

In  order  to  settle  the  government,  the  prince  published  an 
order,  desiring  all  persons  who  had  served  as  knights,  citizens,  or 
burgesses,  in  any  of  the  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
II.  to  meet  him  at  St.  James's  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, at  ten  in  the  morning;  and  that  the  lord-mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  would  be  present, 
and  fifty  of  the  comm.on-councilf.  This  assembly  desired  the 
prince  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  government 
for  the  present;  and  a  convention  parliament  was  chosen  with 
all  expedition,  in  which  various  methods  were  proposed  of  settling 
the  government:  some  were  for  compromising  matters  with  king 
James,  and  others  for  a  regency ;  but  after  long  and  warm  debates 
the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  king  James  having  abdicated 
the  government,  and  broken  the  original  contract  with  his  people. 
When  the  question  was  put,  whether  to  fill  the  throne  with  a 
king,  or  to  appoint  a  regent,  it  was  carried  for  the  former  only  by 
two  voices,  fii'ty-one  being  for  a  king,  and  forty-nine  for  a  regent, 
among  which  latter  n^ere  twelve  or  thirteen  bishops,  t\A'o  only, 
viz.  the  bishops  of  London  and  Bristol,  being  for  a  king  ;  the 
reason  of  which  was,  their  reluctance  to  contradict  the  doctrine 
they  had  been  so  long  preaching,  viz.  that  the  regal  power  was 


Howe's  Life,  p.  M2.  t  Gazette,  No.  2414. 
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jure  iUvino,  and  his  majesty's  character  indelible.  They  had 
indeed  concurred  in  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  their  religion ;  but,  the  storm  being  appeased,  they 
thought  it  not  incumbent  on  them  wholly  to  depart  from  their 
old  principles,  and  therefore  voted  for  a  regency  ;  but,  the  ques- 
tion being  carried  (says  bishop  Burnet),  nature  was  so  strong  in 
them,  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their  doctrine*.  And  a  declaration 
being  prepared  for  asserting  and  vindicating  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  the  crown  was  offered  to  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  the  latter  of  whom  arrived  from  Holland 
the  day  before  ;  and,  both  having  declared  their  acceptance,  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England,  &e.  February  13,  1688 
— 89,  and  crowned  at  Westminster  April  11  following,  amidst 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  liberties  of  their  country-f*. 

Thus  a  wonderful  revolution  was  effected  with  little  or  no  effu- 
sion of  blood ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  reflect  on  the  remarkable 
appearances  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  con- 
summation of  this  important  event ;  how  the  court  of  England 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  were  all  infatuated  or  asleep  while 
the  design  was  forming;  and  when  it  was  carrying  into  execu- 
tion, how  the  winds  were  subservient,  and  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple united  till  it  was  brought  to  maturity  :  and  it  will  amaze  all 
posterity  to  read  the  inconsistent  and  dishonourable  part  which 
the  high-church  clergy  and  their  friends  acted  on  this  occasion; 
for,  after  they  had  preached  their  hereditary  prince  into  a  belief 
of  their  unlimited  loyalty,  and  assured  him  in  numberless  addresses 
that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  absolutely  at  his  service  ;  and 
after  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  a  solemn  decree,  had  declared 
all  manner  of  resistance  damnable  and  infamous  to  the  Christian 
religion,  they  appeared  among  the  first  who  resisted  him  ;  and, 
by  opening  a  reserve  which  lay  hid  under  their  unbounded  pro- 
fessions of  duty  and  allegiance,  let  him  fall  into  that  pit  out  of 
which  he  could  never  escape.  As  soon  as  the  jure  clivino  king 
invaded  the  properties  of  the  universities,  and  threatened  to  take 
down  the  fences  of  their  ecclesiastical  preferments,  they  invited 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  an  armed  force  to  their  rescue  ;  they 
signed  an  association  to  support  and  assist  him  :  they  offered  him 

•  Burnet,  p.  282. 

f  The  Scotch  also,  in  1689,  sent  up  commissioners  to  their  majesties  at  White- 
hall, to  make  a  tender  of  their  crown.  Cn  being  introduced,  they  presented, 
according  to  the  powers  on  which  they  acted,  an  address  from  the  estates,  the  in- 
strument of  government,  a  recital  of  grievances,  and  a  request  that  the  convention 
might  be  converted  into  a  parliament.  The  king  having  promised  to  concur  with 
them  in  all  just  measures  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the  coronation-oath  was 
tendered  to  their  majesties.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  deserves  particular 
notice :  it  was  cautious  and  liberal.  The  oath  contained  a  clause  by  which  they 
should  engage  to  root  out  heresy  :  the  king  demurred  on  this,  and  declared  he  would 
not  oblige  himself  to  act  as  a  persecutor.  The  commissioners  replying  that  such 
was  not  the  meaning  or  import  of  the  oath,  he  desired  them  and  others  present  to 
bear  witness  to  the  exception  he  made.  Burnet's  History,  vol.  4.  p.  34.  Timo.  ; 
and  Lindsey's  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  Unitarianism,  p.  303,  note. — Ed. 
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their  plate,  and  declared  for  liim  in  a  body,  even  while  their  sove- 
reign was  on  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  the  moment  they  thought 
their  power  and  preferments  secure,  they  would  have  retracted, 
and  made  up  matters  again  with  king  James ;  they  opposed  the 
motion  in  the  convention  parliament  for  declaring  the  throne 
vacant;  and  when  the  government  came  to  be  settled  upon  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  great  numbers  of  them  would  not  sub- 
mit, and  those  who  did  acted  a  treacherous  and  dishonourable 
part  to  their  great  deliverer,  throughout  the  course  of  his  reign. 
What  inconsistencies  are  these  !  What  oaths  and  declarations  can 
hold  men  who  burst  such  bands,  and  cut  such  sacred  cords  asun- 
der ?  The  like  must  be  observed  as  to  their  vows  and  promises 
to  the  Nonconformists,  all  which  were  forgot  or  broken  as  soon 
as  the  church  was  delivered.  The  dissenters  acted  a  more  con- 
sistent part;  for,  not  being  entangled  with  the  same  fetters,  they 
went  heartily  into  the  revolution,  and  were  among  king  William's 
best  and  steadiest  friends,  when  others  forsook  and  opposed  him. 
No  sooner  were  king  William  and  queen  Mary  settled  on  the 
throne,  than  the  dissenting  ministers  in  and  about  the  city  of 
London  waited  on  their  majesties  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion, when  Dr.  Bates,  at  their  head,  made  the  two  following 
speeches : 

"  To  the  King. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
"  The  series  of  successful  events  which  have  attended  your 
glorious  enterprise  for  the  saving  of  these  kingdoms  from  so  im- 
minent and  destructive  evils,  has  been  so  eminent  and  extraordi- 
nary, that  it  may  force  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence from  those  who  deny  it,  and  cause  admiration  in  all  who 
believe  and  reverence  it.  The  beauty  and  speed  of  this  happy 
work  are  the  bright  signatures  of  His  hand,  who  creates^deliver- 
ance  for  his  people  :  the  less  of  human  power,  the  more  of  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  has  been  conspicuous  in  it.  If  the  deliver- 
ance had  been  obtained  by  fierce  and  bloody  battles,  victory 
itself  had  been  dejected  and  sad,  and  our  joy  had  been  mixed 
with  afflicting  bitterness  ;  but  as  the  sun,  ascending  the  horizon, 
dispels  without  noise  the  darkness  of  the  night,  so  your  serene 
presence  has,  without  tumults  and  disorders,  chased  away  the 
darkness  that  invaded  us.  In  the  sense  of  this  astonishing  deli- 
verance, we  desire  with  all  possible  ardency  of  affection  to  mag- 
nify the  glorious  name  of  God,  the  author  of  it,  by  whose  entire 
efficacy  the  means  have  been  successful ;  and  we  cannot  without 
a  warm  rapture  of  thankfulness  recount  our  obligations  to  your 
majesty,  the  happy  instrument  of  it.  Your  illustrious  greatness 
of  mind,  in  an  undertaking  of  such  vast  expense,  your  heroic  zeal 
in  exposing  your  most  precious  life  in  such  an  adventurous  expe- 
dition, your  wise  conduct  and  unshaken  resolution  in  prosecuting 
your  great  ends,  are  above  the  loftiest  flights  of  language,  exceed 
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all  praise.  We  owe  to  your  majesty  the  two  greatest  and  most 
valuable  blessings  that  we  can  enjoy,  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion,  our  most  sacred  treasure ;  and  the  recovery  of  the  falling 
state,  and  the  establishing  it  upon  just  foundations.  According 
to  our  duty,  we  promise  unfeigned  fidelity  and  true  allegiance  to 
your  majesty's  person  and  government.  We  are  encouraged  by 
your  gracious  promise,  upon  our  first  address,  humbly  to  desire 
and  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  by  your  wisdom  and 
authority,  to  establish  a  firm  union  of  your  Protestant  subjects  in 
matters  of  religion,  by  making  the  rule  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
rule  of  conformity.  Our  blessed  union,  in  the  purity  and  peace 
of  the  gospel,  will  make  this  church  a  fair  and  lovely  type  of  hea- 
ven, and  terrible  to  our  antichristian  enemies :  this  will  make 
England  the  steady  centre  from  whence  a  powerful  influence  will 
be  derived  for  the  support  of  reformed  Christianity  abroad.  This 
will  bring  immortal  honour  to  your  name,  above  the  trophies  and 
triumphs  of  the  most  renowned  conquerors.  We  do  assure  your 
majesty,  that  we  shall  cordially  embrace  the  terms  of  union  which 
the  ruling  wisdom  of  our  Saviour  has  prescribed  in  his  word.  We 
shall  not  trespass  farther  on  your  royal  patience,  but  shall  offer 
up  our  fervent  prayers  to  the  King  of  kings,  that  he  will  please 
to  direct  your  majesty  by  his  unerring  wisdom,  and  always  incline 
your  heart  to  his  glory,  and  encompass  your  sacred  person  with 
his  favour  as  with  a  shield,  and  make  your  government  a  univer- 
sal blessing  to  these  kingdoms." 

To  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

"  I  take  kindly  your  good  wishes ;  and  whatever  is  in  my 
power  shall  be  employed  for  obtaining  such  a  union  among  you. 
I  do  assure  you  of  my  protection  and  kindness."" 

"  To  the  Queen. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

"  Your  happy  arrival  into  your  native  country,  and  accession 
to  the  crown,  has  diffused  a  universal  joy  through  this  kingdom. 
It  is  an  auspicious  sign  of  public  felicity,  when  supreme  virtue 
and  supreme  dignity  meet  in  the  same  person.  Your  inviolable 
firmness  in  the  profession  of  the  truth,  and  exemplary  piety,  are 
the  most  radiant  jewels  in  your  crown.  The  lustre  of  your  con- 
versation, unstained  in  the  midst  of  tempting  vanities,  and  adorned 
with  every  grace,  recommends  religion  as  the  most  honourable 
and  amiable  quality,  even  to  those  who  are  averse  from  hearing: 
sermons,  and  apt  to  despise  serious  instructions  and  excitations  to 
be  religious.  We  humbly  desire,  that  your  majesty  would  be 
pleased,  by  your  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  compose  the  differences 
between  your  Protestant  subjects  in  things  of  less  moment  con- 
cerning religion.— We  hope  those  reverend  persons  who  conspire 
with  us  in  the  main  end,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  public  good, 
will   consent  to   the   terms   of  union    wherein  all  the    reformed 
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cliurclies  agree.  AVe  shall  sincerely  adclress  our  requests  to  God, 
that  he  will  please  to  pour  clown  in  a  rich  abundance  his  blessings 
upon  your  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  preserve  you  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom." 

Her  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  answer, 

"  I  will  use  all  endeavours  for  the  obtaining  a  union  that  is 
necessary  for  the  edifying  of  the  church*.      I  desire  your  prayers." 

Though  the  joy  that  accompanied  the  revolution  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  choice  of  representatives  in  parliament, 
yet  there  being  no  court  to  make  interest  among  the  people,  it 
appeared  that  the  late  king  had  a  party  in  both  houses  sufficient 
to  perplex  the  government,  who  first  proposed  the  choice  of  a  new 
parliament,  in  order  to  throw  the  nation  into  a  fermentf;  but 
this  being  overruled,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed,  January 
23,  to  turn  the  present  convention  into  a  parliament,  it  being 
wisely  concluded,  that  those  who  had  set  the  king  on  the  throne, 
would  be  most  zealous  to  maintain  him  there;  but  when  the  house 
was  called  over,  and  the  members  required  to  take  the  oaths, 
eight  bishops  absented,  viz.  Dr.  Sancroft  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Thomas  of  Worcester,  Lloydof  Nor- 
wich, and  Frampton  of  Gloucester ;  hoM^ever,  that  they  might 
recommend  themselves  by  a  show  of  moderation,  before  they 
withdrew  they  moved  the  house  of  lords  for  a  bill  of  toleration, 
and  aiiother  of  comprehension,  which  were  drawn  up  accordingly 
by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  were  m.uch  the  same  with  those 
prepared  for  the  house  of  commons  in  king  Charles  II.'s  time, 
during  the  debates  about  the  bill  of  exclusion. 

The  clergy  in  general  took  the  oaths,  but  it  became  visible  that 
many  among  them  took  them  only  as  oaths  of  submission  to 
usurpers,  with  this  reserve,  that  it  was  still  lawful  to  assist  king 
James,  if  he  should  attempt  to  recover  the  crown,  and  that  he 
was  still  their  king  dejure,  though  the  prince  of  Orange  was  king 
de  facto,  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words;  but  the 
clergy  broke  through  all  these  fetters,  says  the  bishopj,  to  the 
reproach  of  their  profession  :  and  the  prevarication  of  so  many  in 
so  sacred  a  matter,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  atheism  of  the 
age.  Indeed,  they  had  embarked  so  far  in  their  doctrines  of 
absolute  submission,  and  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  that  they 
knew  not  how  to  disengage  themselves  with  honour  or  conscience. 

*  This  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  noble  answer,  which  her  majesty  made  to  Dr.  Increase 
Matlier,  who  was  introduced  to  her  to  solicit  a  new  charter  for  New- England.  He 
represented  that  her  subjects  in  that  country  were  generally  Nonconformists,  but 
carried  it  with  all  due  respect  to  others  ;  and  added,  that  this  nation  had  cause  to 
bless  God  for  the  indulgence  it  now  enjoyed  under  the  king  and  her  majesty.  The 
queen  answered,  "  It  is  what  I  am  for.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  men  to  believe 
what  they  please;  and  therefoi-e,  I  think,  they  should  not  be  forced  in  matters  of 
reliqlon,  contrary  to  their  persuasions  and  their  consciences.  I  wish  all  good  men 
were  of  one  mind  ;  iiowever,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  them  live  peaceably, 
.ii'.d  love  one  another."     Increase  Mather's  Life,  p.  ID. — Ed. 

t   Burnet,  vol.   i.  p.  ;,  8.  Edin.  ed.  12mo.  X  ibid.  vol.  .'{.  p.  ."O.'i. 
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Many  suffered  the  time  limited  for  taking-  the  oaths  to  ehipsc,  luul 
yet  officiated  afterward  contrary  to  law.  —  They  threatened  the 
church  with  a  new  separation,  which  terrified  the  moderate  clergy, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  amendments  of  the  liturgy  for  the  ease  of 
dissenters,  lest  the  nonjurors  should  gain  over  great  numbers  of 
the  laity,  by  pretending  to  abide  by  the  old  liturgy,  in  opposition 
to  the  reformed  one.  Thus  the  Nonconformists  were  sold  to  the 
Jacobites,  by  the  timidity  of  their  real  friends;  for  the  high-church 
party  discovered  an  irreconcilable  enmity  to  an  accommodation, 
and  seemed  only  to  wish  for  an  occasion  to  renew  old  severities. 
Those  who  had  moved  for  a  comprehension,  and  brought  the  bill 
into  the  house  of  lords,  acted  a  very  disingenuous  part,  says 
Burnet*,  for  while  they  studied  to  recommend  themselves,  by 
seeming  to  countenance  the  bill,  they  set  on  their  friends  to 
oppose  it,  representing  the  favourers  of  it  as  enemies  to  the 
church. 

When  the  king  came  to  the  house,  March  16,  he  made  the 
following  speech  f: 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  Now  I  have  occasion  of  coming  hither  to  pass  these  bills,  I 
shall  put  you  in  mind  of  one  thing  which  will  conduce  much  to 
our  settlement,  as  a  settlement  will  to  the  disappointment  of  our 
enemies.  I  am,  with  all  the  expedition  I  can,  filling  up  the 
vacancies  that  are  in  the  offices  and  places  of  trust  by  this  late 
revolution.  1  hope  you  are  sensible  there  is  a  necessity  of  some 
law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  be  admitted 
to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to  your  care  to  make  a  speedy 
provision  for  it;  aiul  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  sufficiently  pro- 
vide against  Papists,  so  1  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  Protestants  that  are  willing  and  able  to  serve.  This 
conjunction  in  my  service  Viill  tend  to  the  better  uniting  you 
among  yourselves,  and  the  strengthening  you  against  your  com- 
mon enemies."  It  appears  by  this,  that  king  William  was  for 
taking  off  the  test,  and  abrogating  the  penal  laws,  as  far  as  related 
to  dissenting  Protestants,  though  the  parliament  were  of  another 
mind. 

When  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  for  abrogat- 
ing the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  framing  other 
oaths  in  their  stead,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  insert  a  clause 
to  take  away  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament  in  order  to 
make  a  man  capable  of  enjoying  any  office,  employment  or  place 
of  trust ;  but  when  the  clause  was  reported  to  the  house,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority,  the  earls  of  Stamford  and 
Chesterfield,  the  lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  North  and  Grey, 
W^harton,  and  Vaughan,  entering  their  protests:}:. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p.  303.  f  Gazette,  No.  24;!f;. 

X  The  protests  of  the  dissentient  peers  were  grounded  on  the  following  reasons  : 
"  that  a  hearty  union  amongst  Protestants  is  a  greater  security  to  the  church  and 
state,  than  any  test  that  could  be  invented  :  that  this  obligation  to  receive  the  sacra- 
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After  this  another  clause  was  offered,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  such  should  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  office,  who, 
within  a  year  before  or  after  their  admission,  did  receive  the 
sacrament,  either  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England, 
or  in  any  other  Protestant  congregation,  and  could  produce  a 
certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and  two  other  credit- 
able persons,  members  of  such  a  congregation.  The  question 
being  put,  whether  this  clause  should  be  a  part  of  the  bill,  it 
passed  in  the  negative  ;  the  lords  Oxford,  Lovelace,  Wharton, 
Mordaunt,  Montague,  and  Paget,  entering  their  protests*. 

It  was  proposed  farther,  in  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords, 
to  dispense  with  kneeling  at  the  sacrament;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  whether  to  agree  with  the  committee  in  leaving  out 
the  clause,  the  votes  were  equal,  and  so  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  house  it  passed  in  the  negativef .  The  like  fate  attended  the 
motion  about  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  explaining  the  words 
assent  and  consent  in  subscription.  Thus  the  several  attempts  for 
alterations  in  the  church-service,  at  a  time  when  the  legislature  was 
in  a  temper  for  accommodating  lesser  differences,  were  frustrated 
by  a  rising  party  of  Jacobites  and  tories,  who  threatened  the  new 
government  with  a  revolt  unless  they  were  humoured ;  and,  for  fear 
of  them,  all  promises  of  accommodation  with  the  dissenters  were 
of  no  avail. 

Soon  after  a  bill  for  toleration^  of  Protestant  dissenters  was 
brought  into  the   house,  and  had  an  easy  passage ;  though  some 

meat  is  a  test  on  Protestants  rather  than  on  Papists  :  that  so  long  as  it  continued, 
there  could  not  be  that  hearty  and  thorough  union  amongst  Protestants  as  has  always 
been  wished,  and  is  at  this  time  indispensably  necessary  :  and  lastly,  that  a  greater 
caution  ought  not  to  be  required  from  such  as  were  admitted  into  offices,  than  from 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  who  were  not  obliged  to  receive  the 
sacrament  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  either  house."  A  Complete  Collection  of  Pro- 
tests, p.  62,  63;  and  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  170,  171. — Ed. 

*  One  reason  on  which  the  lords  protested,  was,  "  that  mysteries  of  religion  and 
divine  worship  are  of  divine  original,  and  of  a  nature  so  wholly  distinct  from  the  se- 
cular affairs  of  public  society,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  those  ends :  and 
therefore  the  church,'  by  the  law  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  common  prudence,  ought 
to  take  care  not  to  offend  either  tender  consciences  within  itself,  or  give  offence  to 
those  without,  by  mixing  their  sacred  mysteries  with  secular  interests."  A  Com- 
plete Collection  of  Protests,  p.  64,  65. — Ed. 

'|-  Burnet,  p.  155. 

X  "  The  act  of  toleration  (remarks  a  late  writer)  was  another  interference  of  the 
state  to  check  the  power  of  ecclesiastics,  but  without  altering  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  Laymen  had  before  declared  what  should  be  deemed  heresy  in  the  spi- 
ritual courts  ;  they  now  exempted  some  descriptions  of  dissenters  wholly  from  their 
jurisdiction,  while  all  others,  and  oppugners  of  the  Trinity  by  name,  were  expressly 
reserved  for  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  church  to  operate  upon."  How  truly  then 
might  Mr.  Locke,  writing  to  Limborch  (Locke's  Works,  vol.  4.  p.  406),  soon  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  say,  "  Tolerantiam  apud  nos  jam  tandem  lege  stabilitatem,  te 
ante  heec  audiisse,  nullus  dubito.  Non  ea  forsan  latitudine  qua  tu  et  tui  similes 
veri,  et  sine  ambitione  vel  invidia,  Christian!  optarent.  Sed  aliquid  est  prodire 
tenus.  His  initiis  jacta  spero  sunt  libertatis  et  pacis  fundamenta,  quibus  stabilienda 
olim  erat  Christi  ecclesia."  High-Church  Politics,  p.  G6.  In  English  thus  :  "  I 
doubt  not  before  this  you  have  heard,  that  toleration  is -at  last  established  here  by 
law.  Not  indeed  with  that  latitude  that  you,  and  other  Christians  like  you,  unam- 
bitious and  unprejudiced,  and  lovers  of  truth,  might  wish.  But  it  is  a  great  point 
to  proceed  so  far.  In  these  beginnings,  I  hope,  are  laid  those  foundations  of  liberty 
and  peace,  on  which  the  church  of  Christ  will  be  finally  established," — Ed. 
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proposed  that  the  act  should  be  only  temporary,  as  a  necc^-sary 
restraint,  that  the  dissenters  might  so  demean  themselves  as  to 
merit  the  continuance  of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  first  granted 
should  expire;  but  this  was  rejected. — Bishop  Burnet*  says,  that 
his  zeal  for  this  act  lost  him  his  credit  with  the  church-party,  by 
which  it  appears  they  did  not  much  like  it.  It  is  entitled,  "  An 
act  for  exempting  their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  therein  men- 
tioned." But  the  corporation  and  test  acts  were  not  inserted  in 
this  act,  and  therefore  remain  in  full  force  :  there  is  an  exception 
likewise  of  such  as  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  Quakers 
are  excused  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  upon  their  mak- 
ing a  solemn  declaration  therein  mentioned.  This  act  excuses  all 
Protestant  dissenters  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws  therein  men- 
tioned, for  not  coming  to  church,  provided  they  take  the  oaths, 
and  subscribe  the  declarations  therein  mentioned.  And  dissent- 
ing ministers  are  tolerated  on  the  like  conditions,  and  on  their 
subscribing  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England.  But 
this  being  the  basis  and  boundary  of  their  present  liberty,  I  have 
inserted  the  act  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XIII. 

While  the  i)ill  for  a  toleration  was  depending,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  house  of  lords  for  a  comprehension,  which  was  received, 
and  some  progress  made  towards  effecting  it ;  but  a  proviso  being 
offered,  and  "pressed  with  great  earnestness  by  some  temporal 
lords,  that  in  imitation  of  the  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  a  number  of  persons,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  might  be  empowered  to  prepare  materials  for 
such  a  reformation  of  the  church  as  might  be  fit  to  offer  the  king 
and  parliament,  it  was  warmly  debated,  and  at  length  rejected  by 
a  small  majority.  Bishop  Burnetf  was  against  the  proviso,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  clergy,  who  would  look  upon  it  as  taking 
the  reformation  out  of  their  hands;  but  adds,  "  I  was  convinced 
soon  after  that  I  had  taken  wrong  measures,  and  that  the  method 
proposed  by  the  lords  was  the  only  one  like  to  prjve  effectual." 
Dr.  Tillotson,  being  of  the  same  mind  with  Burnet,  advised  the 
king  to  refer  the  affair  to  a  synod  of  divines,  whose  determina- 
tions he  apprehended  M^ould  stop  the  mouths  of  Papists,  who 
reproached  our  reformation  as  built  chiefly  on  parliamentary  autho- 
rity, and  would  be  better  received  by  the  body  of  the  clergy|. 

Accordingly  it  was  agreed  in  council,  that  a  select  number  of 
learned  divines  should  be  appointed  by  the  royal  mandate,  to  meet 
and  consult  about  the  most  proper  methods  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  church  ;  that  their  determinations  should  be  laid  before  the 
convocation,  and  from  thence  receive  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. Agreeably  to  this  resolution  the  king  issued  out  a  com- 
mission to  thirty  divines,  of  which  ten  were  bishops,  whose  names 
were, 

*  History,  p.  14.     f  Burnet,  vol.  4.  p.  14.      +  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  179. 
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Dr.  Laini)!ugh,  archbishop  of  York.  Sir  Jonathan  Trehtwncy,  bishop  of 
C^ompton,  bishop  of  London,  Exeter, 

Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Humphreys,  bishop  of  Bangor, 

Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Stratford,  bishop  of  Chester. 

Smith,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 

To  these  were  added  the  following:  divines. 


Dr.  Stillingfleet, 

Dr 

.  Montague, 

Dr. 

Patrick, 

Dr.  Goodman, 

Tillotson, 

Beveridge, 

Maggot, 

Battely, 

Sharp, 

Alston 

Kidder, 

Tennison 

Aldridge, 

Scot, 

Jane, 

Fowler, 

Hall, 

Grove, 

Beaumont, 

Williams. 

Their  commission  was  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas  the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in 
their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considera- 
tions, according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions, 
such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to  those 
that  are  in  place  and  authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem 
either  necessary  or  expedient. 

"  And  whereas  the  book  of  canons  is  fit  to  be  reviewed,  and 
made  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  ;  and  whereas  there 
are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  jurisdictions; 
and  particularly,  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made  for  the 
removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  reforming  of  man- 
ners, either  in  ministers  or  people  ;  and  whereas  it  is  most  fit 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed  for  the  examina- 
tion of  such  persons  as  desire  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners  ; 

"  We  therefore,  out  of  our  pious  and  princely  care  for  the 
good  order,  edification  and  unity  of  the  church  of  England,  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for  the  reconciling  as  much 
as  is  possible  of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects,  and  to 
take  away  all  occasion  of  the  like  for  the  future,  have  thought  fit 
to  authorisey6u,&c.  or  any  nineof  you,  whereof  three  to  be  bishops, 
to  meet  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  shall  be  needful,  and  to 
prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  such 
proposals  for  the  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to 
consider  of  such  other  matters,  as  in  your  judgments  may  most 
conduce  to  the  ends  above  mentioned*." 

The  committee  having  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  a 
dispute  arose  about  the  legality  of  their  commission  ;  Sprat  bishop 
of  Rochester,  one  of  king  James's  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
being  of  the  number,  they  pretended  to  fear  a  premunire,  though 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  for  such  a  pretence,  the  king's 
supremacy,  if  it  means  any  thing,  empowering  him  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  prepare  matters  for  the  legislature  :  however, 
upon  this  debate.  Mew  bishop  of  Winchester,  Sprat  of  Rochester, 

*  Life  of  Archbishop  Tennison,  p.  10,  &c. 
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with  Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Aldridge,  withdrew.  Some  of  them 
declared  plainly  they  were  against  all  alterations  whatsoever; 
they  thought  too  much  would  be  done  for  the  dissenters,  in  grant- 
ing them  an  act  of  toleration,  and  they  would  do  nothing  to  make 
conformity  easier.  They  said  farther,  that  altering  the  customs 
and  constitutions  of  the  church,  to  gratify  a  peevish  and  obstinate 
party,  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  more 
insolent*.  But  was  it  ever  tried  ?  Did  the  convocation  or  par- 
liament make  a  single  abatement  from  the  year  1662  to  this  time  ? 
If  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  proved  ineffectual,  the 
blame  might  have  been  cast  upon  the  dissenters;  but  to  call  them 
peevish  and  obstinate,  without  offering  them  any  even  the  srgall- 
est  concessions,  deserves  no  better  a  name  than  unjust  calumny. 
Was  there  no  obstinacy  and  peevishness  on  the  side  of  the  church 
in  retreating  from  so  many  promises  without  a  single  offer? 
But  it  was  said  farther,  that  the  church,  by  proposing  these  alte- 
rations, seemed  to  confess  that  she  had  hitherto  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  attempt  would  divide  them  among  themselves,  and 
lessen  people's  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  it  appeared  that  it  wanted^ 
correction.  Such  were  the  reasonings  of  these  high  divines,  if 
they  deserve  the  name,  some  of  whom  but  a  few  months  before 
had  made  the  warmest  pretences  to  a  spirit  of  moderation  ! 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  side,  that  if  a  few  corrections  or 
explanations  were  allowed,  there  was  reason  to  hope  it  would 
bring  over  many  of  the  people,  if  not  the  teachers  themselves; 
at  least,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  present  dissenters  were  too 
strong,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  next  generation;  nor 
could  it  be  any  reproach  to  the  church,  since  the  offers  were  made 
only  in  regard  to  their  weakness.  Ritual  matters  were  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  and  became  necessary  in  virtue  only  of  the 
authority  that  enjoined  them,  therefore  it  was  an  unreasonable 
stiffness  to  deny  any  abatements,  in  order  to  heal  the  church's 
divisions.  Great  changes  had  been  made  by  the  church  of  Rome 
in  her  rituals ;  and  among  ourselves  since  the  Reformation,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  Edward  VI.,  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and 
king  Charles  II.,  and  it  seemed  necessary  at  this  time  to  make 
the  terms  of  communion  as  large  as  might  be,  that  so  a  greater 
number  might  be  brought  over,  since,  by  the  act  of  toleration, 
they  might  dissent  with  safety. 

But  while  these  matters  were  debating,  the  jacobite  party  took 
hold  of  the  occasion  to  inflame  men's  minds  against  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  pretended  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
presbytery  established  :  the  universities  took  fire,  and  declared 
against  alterations,  and  against  all  who  promoted  them,  as  men 
who  intended  to  undermine  the  hierarchy.  Severe  reflections 
were  cast  on  the  king  himself,  as  not  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
episcopacy,  for  the  cry  of  the  church's  danger  was  raised  by  the 


*  Burnet,  vol.  4.  p.  44. 
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enemies  of  the  e^overnment,  as  tliat  under  winch  they  thought  they 
might  safely  shelter  their  evil  designs.  Great  interest  was  made 
in  the  choice  of  convocation  men,  to  whom  the  determinations  of 
the  committee  were  to  be  referred,  so  that  it  was  quickly  visible 
that  the  laudable  designs  of  the  king  and  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners would  prove  abortive. 

However,  the  committee  continued  their  work  till  they  had 
finished  it;  they  had  before  them  all  the  exceptions  that  either 
the  Puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  Nonconformists  since  the  Re- 
storation, had  made  to  the  church-service*.  They  had  also  many 
propositions  and  advices  that  had  been  suggested  at  several  times, 
by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines,  upon  these  heads ;  matters 
were  well  considered,  and  freely  and  calmly  debated,  and  all  was 
digested  into  an  entire  correction  of  every  thing  that  seemed 
liable  to  any  just  exception.  Dr.  Nichols  says,  they  began  with 
reviewing  the  liturgy,  and  first  in  examining  the  calendar  ;  they 
ordered,  in  the  room  of  the  Apocryphal  lessons,  certain  chapters 
of  canonical  Scripture  to  be  read,  that  were  more  to  the  people's 
advantage ;  Athanasius's  creed  being  disliked,  by  reason  of  the 
damnatory  clauses,  it  was  left  to  the  minister's  choice  to  use  it,  or 
change  it  for  the  Apostles'  creedf.  New  collects  were  drawn  up, 
more  agreeable  to  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  for  the  whole  course 
of  the  year,  with  that  elegance  and  brightness  of  expression,  says 
the  doctor,  and  such  a  flame  of  devotion,  that  nothing  could  more 
affect  and  excite  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  raise  up  their 
minds  towards  God  ;  they  were  first  prepared  by  Dr.  Patrick ; 
Dr.  Burnet  added  to  them  farther  force  and  spirit;  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet  afterward  examined  them  with  great  judgment,  carefully 
weighing  every  word  in  them ;  and  Dr.  Tillotson  had  the  last 
hand,  giving  them  some  free  and  masterly  strokes  of  his  sweet 
and  flowing  eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder  made  a  new  version  of  the 
psalms,  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  Dr.  Tennison  made  a 
collection  of  the  words  and  expressions  throughout  the  liturgy 
which  had  been  excepted  against,  and  proposed  others  in  their 
room  that  were  clear  and  plain,  and  less  liable  to  exception — 
singing  in  cathedrals  was  to  be  laid  aside — the  Apocryphal  lessons 
were  to  be  omitted,  together  with  the  legendary  saints'  days — the 
cross  in  baptism  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parent — and  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament  to  be  indifferent — the  intention  of  Lent  fasts 
was  declared  to  consist  only  in  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion, 
not  in  distinction  of  meats — the  word  priest  was  to  be  changed 
for  minister — the  use  of  the  surplice  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  who  may  dispense  with  it,  or  appoint  another  to  read 
the  service — godfathers  and  godmothers  in  baptism  may  be 
omitted  if  desired,  and  children  presented  in  their  parents'  names 
— re-ordination  of  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  presbyters  was  , 
to  be  only  conditional ; — but  these,  with  some  other  useful  altera- 

*  Burnet,  p.  44.  f  Apparatus,  p.  95,  9fi. 
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tions  in  the  litany,  communion-service,  and  canons,  will  not  be 
known  till  the  papers  themselves  are  made  public.  However, 
these  concessions  and  amendments  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
brought  in  three  parts  in  four  of  the  dissenters*. 

While  these  things  were  debating  in  parliament,  and  among 
the  commissioners,  an  address  was  presented,  April  19,  praying, 
that  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and  usage  of  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  parliament,  his  majesty  would  issue  out  his  writ  for 
calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  to  be  advised  with  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  assuring  his  majesty  that  it  was  their  intention 
forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  giving  ease  to  the 
Protestant  dissenters;  but  when  they  met,  it  quickly  appeared 
that  the  high-church  party  were  superior  to  the  moderate,  by  their 
choosing  Dr.  Janef,  who  drew  up  the  Oxford  decree,  prolocutor, 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Tillotson  |.  His  majesty  sent  a  letter,  or 
message,  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  assuring  them  of  his  constant 
favour  and  protection,  and  that  he  had  summoned  them,  not  only 
because  it  was  usual  upon  holding  parliaments,  but  out  of  a  pious 
zeal  to  do  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  the  best  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  desiring  them  to  consider  of  such 
things  as  by  his  order  should  be  laid  before  them,  with  a  due  and 
impartial  zeal  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  church.  But  there 
was  no  room  for  his  majesty's  interposition,  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  quickly  coming  to  a  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any 
debates  with  relation  to  alterations ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty carried  to  make  a  decent  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him 
for  his  promise  of  protection.  And  the  address  which  the  bishops 
sent  down,  acknowledging  the  protection  which  the   Protestant 

*  Calamy's  Abridgment,  vol.  1.  p.  452.  464.  See  also  Birch's  Life  of  Tillot- 
son, p.  182.  196. 

f  The  election  of  Dr.  Jane  to  be  prolocutor,  as  it  shewed  the  sentiments  and 
spirit  of  a  great  majority,  so  it  was  the  principal  occasion  that  nothing  succeeded. 
For  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  lower  house  in  a  speech, 
which,  besides  extolling  the  church  of  England  above  all  other  Christian  communi- 
ties, he  concluded  with  these  words,  "  Nolumus  leges  Anglice  mutare ;''''  i.  e.  "We 
will  not  change  the  laws  of  England  :"  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  session,  he  op- 
posed every  thing  that  was  intended  or  proposed  by  the  royal  commission.  Bishop 
Compton's  Life,  p.  52  ;  and  Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  p.  54.  The  conclusion  of  the 
prolocutor's  speech,  it  is  excellently  observed  in  a  late  valuable  publication,  was 
"  to  be  admired  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  English  baron  ;  consistent,  perhaps,  with 
the  declaration  of  a  conclave,  if  matters  of  faith  and  worship  were  in  agitation  there ; 
but  ill  suited,  to  the  greatest  degree,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the  character  of  a  Pro- 
testant divine."     Hints,  &c.  by  a  Layman,  p.  27,  fourth  edition. — Ed- 

X  It  is  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  painful  to  the  generous  mind,  that  the 
most  liberal  and  excellent  designs  are  defeated  by  revenge,  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. This  was  the  case  in  the  affair  before  us.  The  election  of  Dr.  Jane  was 
effected  by  the  intrigues  of  two  noble  lords,  who  being  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations of  advancement  to  some  of  the  higher  employments,  after  the  Revolution, 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  queen,  out  of  resentment  contrived  to  have  Dr. 
Jane  called  to  the  chair,  that  they  might  baffle  what  was  intended  by  the  convoca- 
tion, and  so  embarrass  government.  He  was  also,  on  the  like  principles,  a  man  fit 
for  their  purpose.  For  having  been  refused  the  see  of  Exeter,  before  promised  to 
bishop  Trelawney,  which  he  asked  when  he  was  sent  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
to  make  an  offer  of  their  plate  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  so  disgusted,  that  he 
became  a  professed  enemy  to  king.William.     Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  p.  54,  55. — Ed. 

Y  2 
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religion  in  general,  and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  had 
received  from  his  majesty,  the  lower  house  would  not  agree  to 
it,  because  it  imported  their  owning  some  common  union  with 
the  foreign  churches*.  They  would  thank  his  majesty  for  his 
care  to  establish  the  church  of  England,  whereby  the  interest  of 
the  Protestant  churches  abroad  would  be  better  secured,  but  would 
not  insert  the  words,  "  this  and  all  other  Protestant  churches,"  as 
the  bishop  had  desired. 

The  bishop  of  London,  in  his  answer  to  the  prolocutor's  speech, 
told  them,  that  they  ought  to  endeavour  a  temper  of  things  not 
essential  to  religion  ;  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  show  the  same 
indulgence  and  charity  to  the  dissenters  under  king  William, 
which  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  promised  in  their 
addresses  to  king  Jamesf .  But  all  these  promises,  says  bishop 
Burnet,  were  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
refer  the  amendments  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  a 
number  of  men,  who  had  resolved  to  admit  of  no  alterations ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  if  the  act  of  toleration  had  been  left  to  their 
decision,  it  would  have  miscarried  i.  The  king,  observing  such 
a  want  of  temper,  broke  up  the  sessions  ;  and  seeing  they  were 
ill  no  disposition  to  do  good,  they  were  kept  from  doing  mischief 
by  prorogations  for  a  course  of  ten  years. 

This  was  the   last  fruitless  attempt  §  for  a  comprehension  of 

*  This  was  the  first  foundation  of  the  diflferences  in  the  convocation,  which  have 
ever  since  been  kept  up,  to  the  grief  of  pious  minds,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
clergy.  For  the  inferior  clergy  not  agreeing  to  this  address,  another  address  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king  by  the  bishop  of  London,  six  of  his  brethren, 
and  several  doctors  in  divinity :  who  were  solemnly  introduced  to  his  majesty,  sit- 
ting on  his  throne  in  the  Banqueting-house,  by  the  lord-chamberlain.  Bishop 
Compton's  Life,  p.  54,  5.5. — Ed. 

'  f  Bishop  Compton  closed  his  speech,  which  breathed  a  different  spirit  from  that 
of  Dr.  Jane,  with  these  words  of  Joseph's  to  his  brethren,  "  iVe  mul/i  animi  «« 
consiliis  vestris ;"'  thereby  exhorting  them  to  unanimity  and  concord.  Bishop 
Compton's  Life,  p.  S.'-t. — Ed. 

X  It  marks  the  mischief  and  the  evil  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  that  amongst  the 
other  instances  in  which  the  design  of  holding  this  convocation  miscarried,  was  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  restore  family-devotion.  For  a  book,  containing  directions 
and  forms  for  family-worshiji,  was  provided  to  be  authorized  by  this  convocation. 
It  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Chichester,  but  has  been  since 
lost.     Dr.  Prideaux's  Life,  p.  (Jl.  (iS. — Ed. 

§  I  am  tempted  to  give  here  the  reflections  of  an  admirable  piece,  which  report 
ascribes  to  a  noble  pen.  "  The  prolocutor's  veto  has  hitlierto  proved  triumphant  ; 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  these 
laws,  binding  the  consciences  of  men,  will  become,  in  effect,  as  unalterable  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ever  were  ;  though  probably,  in  these  days,  few  will  ven- 
ture to  hold  a  doctrine  so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  all  religious  liberty.  Such, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  this  attempt  to  render  the  service  of  the  established  church 
as  pure  as  possible,  and  to  clear  away  those  parts,  which,  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent, continue  to  offend  so  many  respectable  and  conscientious  persons.  Consider- 
ing the  character  and  abilities  of  those  who  undertook  the  task,  it  can  never  be 
sufficiently  lamented  that  their  endeavours  proved  so  unsuccessful."  For  archbishop 
Wake,  speaking  of  them  before  the  lords,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Lincoln,  thus  ex- 
presses himself :  "  They  were  a  set  of  men,  than  which  this  church  was  never,  at 
any  one  time,  blessed  with  either  wiser  or  better,  sinc^  it  was  a  church  ;  and  a 
design  that,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  been  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  our 
church  and  state,   had  it  been  accomplished."     And  when  we  find  among  them 
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dissenters  within  the  establishment;  and  such  was  the  ungrateful 
return  that  these  stubborn  churchmen  made  to  those  who  had 
assisted  them  in  their  distress !  For  it  ought  to  stand  upon  re- 
cord, that  the  church  of  England  had  been  twice  rescued  from 
the  most  imminent  danger,  by  men  for  whose  satisfaction  they 
would  not  move  a  pin,  nor  abate  a  ceremony ;  first  in  the  year 
1660,  when  the  Presbyterians  restored  the  king  and  constitution 
without  making  any  terms  for  themselves;  and  now  again  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  church  fled  for  succour  to  a  Presbyterian 
prince,  and  was  delivered  by  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  Hol- 
landers, of  the  same  principles  with  the  English  dissenters ;  and 
how  uncivilly  those  troops  were  afterward  used,  is  too  ungrateful 
a  piece  of  history  to  remember. 

But  besides  the  strong  disposition  of  the  high-church  clergy 
and  their  friends,  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  king  James, 
there  was  another  incident  that  sharpened  their  resentments 
against  the  king  and  the  dissenters,  which  was  his  majesty's  con- 
senting to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  could 
not  be  prevented  without  putting  all  his  affairs  into  the  utmost 
confusion ;  the  bias  of  that  people  was  strong  to  presbytery,  and 
the  more  so,  because  the  episcopal  party  went  almost  universally 
into  king  James's  interests,  so  that  the  Presbyterians  were  the 
only  friends  the  king  had  in  that  kingdom  *.  There  was  a  con- 
vention called  in  Scotland  like  that  in  England,  who  on  the  11th 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were 
crowned  in  England,  passed  judgment  of  forfeiture  on  king 
James,  and  voted  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  They  drew  up  a  claim  of  rights,  by  one  article  of 
which  it  was  declared,  that  the  reformation  in  Scotland  having 
been  begun  by  a  party  among  the  clergy,  prelacy  in  the  church 
was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  the  kingdom.  The 
bishops  and  their  adherents,  having  left  the  convention,  because 
not  summoned  by  writ  from  king  James,  the  Presbyterians  had  a 
majority  of  voices;  whereupon  the  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land was  made  a  necessary  article  of  the  new  settlement.  The 
episcopal  party  sent  the  dean  of  Glasgow  to  king  William,  to 
know  his  intentions  concerning  them,  who  answered  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  preserve  them  consistent  with  a  full  toleration  to 
the  Presbyterians,  provided  they  concurred  in  the  new  establish- 

names  whose  memory  we  revere,  Compton,  Lloyd,  Burnet,  among  the  bishops  ;  with 
Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Sharp,  Kidder,  &c.  among  the  others  ;  it  is  clear, 
that  posterity  has  confirmed  the  testimony  of  this  learned  and  sagacious  prelate,  and 
regrets  the  more  the  loss  of  their  beneficent  intentions.-^Hints,  &c.  by  a  Layman, 
p.  27 — 29.  To  the  names  mentioned  by  this  writer  we  would  particularly  add  Dr. 
Hurnphrey  Prideaux  ;  as  he  was  not  only  a  great  friend  to  the  scheme  then  on  foot 
for  a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters,  but  published  a  piece  in  favour  of  that 
design,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  relating  to  the  present  Convoca- 
tion at  Westminster ;"  which  was  highly  applauded  by  moderate  and  candid  men, 
and  of  which  several  thousands  were  sold  within  a  fortnight  after  its  publication, 
British  Biography,  vol.  7.  p.  224,  225. — Ed. 
♦  Burnet,  vol.  4.  p.  .'^2. 
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ment ;  but  if  they  opposed  it,  he  should  not  enter  into  a  war  for 
their  sakes.  The  bishops,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, resolved  unanimously  to  adhere  firmly  to  king  James,  and 
declared  in  a  body  with  so  much  zeal  against  the  new  settlement, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  support  them.  The  clergy 
sent  for  king  James  into  Scotland,  and  the  earl  of  Dundee  col- 
lected some  thousands  of  Highlanders  to  make  a  stand  ;  but  gene- 
ral Mackay,  who  was  sent  with  a  body  of  forces  to  disperse  them, 
routed  them  at  a  place  called  Killicranky,  and  killed  the  earl  of 
Dundee  upon  the  spot.  So  that  episcopacy  in  Scotland  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  interest  of  king  James. 

But  though  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  torrent  of  the  Scots 
people's  zeal  for  presbytery,  and  though  the  king  had  only  Pres- 
byterians on  his  side  in  that  kingdom,  yet  the  suffering  it  to  take 
place  increased  the  disaffection  of  the  English  clergy.  Reports 
of  the  king's  dislike  of  the  hierarchy  were  spread  with  great  in- 
dustry; tkp  leading  men  of  both  universities  were  possessed  with 
it,  says  Burnet*,  though  the  king  had  joined  in  communion  with 
the  church,  and  taken  the  sacrament  according  to  law;  but  it 
was  given  out,  that  men  zealous  for  the  church  M'cre  neglected, 
and  that  those  who  were  indifferent  to  the  ceremonies  were  pro- 
moted.— His  majesty  promised  the  Scots  clergy  to  moderate  mat- 
ters in  their  favour,  and  lord  Melvil,  secretary  of  state,  engaged 
very  solemnly  for  the  same  purpose;  but  when  the  Presbyterians 
threatened  to  desert  the  court  if  they  were  deserted  by  them, 
Melvil  thought  it  the  king's  interest  to  secure  them  in  all  events, 
which  could  not  be  done  but  by  abandoning  the  ministers  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion.  Such  therefore  as  refused  to  read  the  pro- 
clamation of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  by  the  prefixed  day 
were  deprived  of  their  livings ;  which  being  published  up  and 
down  England,  and  much  aggravated,  raised  the  aversion  of  the 
friends  of  the  church  against  the  Presbyterians  so  high,  says 
bishop  Burnet  f ,  that  they  began  to  repent  their  having  granted 
a  toleration  to  a  party,  who,  where  they  prevailed,  showed  so 
much  fury  against  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  a  government  case, 
that  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  in  that  kingdom  depended  upon 
it ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  episcopal  clergy,  almost  to  a  man, 
were  determined  Jacobites,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  Besides,  what  reason  had  the  Scots 
Presbyterians  to  trust  the  episcopal  clergy,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  themselves  justice?  Had  they  not  deceived  them  out 
of  their  discipline  in  1662,  and  persecuted  them  cruelly  ever 
since?  Whoever  peruses  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  kirk 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  will  judge  liow  far  they  hud  rea- 
son to  replace  them  in  the  saddle,  and  deliver  the  reins  into  their 
hands. 

*  Burnet,  p.  40.  f  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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But  the  disaffection  of  the  high-church  clergy  stopped  not 
short  of  the  king  himself,  who  was  made  uneasy  by  their  malig- 
nant spirit,  and  restless  endeavours  to  clog  the  wheels  of  his 
government*;  insomuch  that  his  majesty  sometimes  declared, 
with  more  than  ordinary  vehemence,  that  he  would  not  stay  in 
England  and  hold  an  empty  name  ;  that  it  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  was  best,  a  commonwealth  or  kingly  government ; 
but  he  was  sure  the  worst  of  all  governments  was,  a  king  with- 
out treasure,  and  without  power.  He  once  resolved  to  return  to 
Holland,  and  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands,  ima- 
gining they  would  treat  her  better  f ;  and  he  communicated  his 
design  to  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  others,  who  besought  him  with  tears  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion, and  at  last  prevailed :  but  had  his  majesty  declared  this 
from  the  throne,  the  nation  was  in  a  temper  to  have  done  him 
justice  on  the  incendiaries;  for  notwithstanding  their  clamours, 
tliey  knew  their  despei-ate  situation  if  the  king  should  desert 
them,  having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  king  James,  and  gone 
such  lengths  as  he  could  never'  forgive.  But  king  William, 
having  a  generous  mind,  imagined  they  might  be  gained  by 
gentleness  and  kindness,  and  therefore  took  up  with  a  motley 
ministry,  which  distressed  him  to  the  last.  Thus  the  tories  and 
high-church  clergy  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  glorious  revo- 
lution, while  they  acted  a  most  ungrateful  part  towards  their  de- 
liverer, and  a  most  unkind  and  ungenerous  one  to  their  dissenting 
brethren. 

Nor  have  these  gentlemen  ceased  to  discover  their  enmity  to 
the  dissenters  since  that  time,  as  often  as  the  power  has  been  in 
their  hands.  It  was  impossible  to  injure  them  while  king  Wil- 
liam lived,  but  no  sooner  was  queen  Anne  advanced  to  the 
throne,  than  they  endeavoured  to  cramp  the  toleration  by  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  was  brought  into  the  house 
one  session  after  another,  till  at  length  it  obtained  the  royal 
assent  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1711,  under  the  specious 
title  of  "  An  act  to  preserve  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  con- 
firm the  toleration,  and  farther  to  secure  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion." It  makes  some  few  concessions  in  support  of  the  tolera- 
tion, but  then  it  enacts,  "  that  if  any  persons  in  office,  who  by 
the  laws  are  obliged  to  qualify  themselves  by  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, or  test,  shall  ever  resort  to  a  conventicle  or  meeting  of  dis- 
senters for  religious  worship,  during  the  time  of  their  continuance 
in  such  office,  they  shall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  every  such 
offence,  and  be  disqualified  for  any  office  for  the  future,  till  they 
have  made  oath  that  they  have  entirely  conformed  to  the  church, 
and  not  been  at  any  conventicle  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year." 
So  that  no  person  in  the  least  office  in  the  customs,  excise,  or 
common-council,  &c.  could  ever  enter  the  doors  of  a  meeting- 

*  Burnet,  p.  49.  t  Ibid.  p.  ■'i5,  56. 
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house.     But  the  reader  may  peruse  the  act  at  large  in  the  Appen- 
dix, Number  XIV. 

In  the  last  year  of  queen  Anne  the  toleration  was  farther 
straitened  by  an  act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism ;  for  with 
these  gentlemen  all  dissenters  are  schismatics :  anfl  in  order  to 
prevent  their  increase,  the  education  of  their  children  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  intrusted  only  with  such  who 
were  full  and  entire  conformists. 

And  if  any  schoolmaster  or  tutor  should  be  M^llingly  present 
at  any  conventicle  of  dissenters  for  religious  worship,  he  shall 
suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  disqualified,  as  above, 
from  teaching  school  for  the  future.  The  act  was  to  take  place 
August  1,  1714,  the  very  day  the  queen  died;  but  his  late  ma- 
jesty king  George  I.  being  fully  satisfied  that  these  harships  w'ere 
brought  upon  the  dissenters  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  succession  in  his  illustrious  house,  against  a  tory  and 
Jacobite  ministry,  who  were  paving  the  way  for  a  Popish  pre- 
tender, procured  the  repeal  of  them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  last-mentioned  act,  with  the  repeal,  is  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, Numbers  XV.  and  XVI.,  together  with  a  clause  which 
forbids  the  mayor,  or  other  magistrate,  to  go  into  any  meeting  for 
religious  worship  with  the  ensigns  of  his  office. 

Many  of  the  ejected  ministers  of  1662,  and  others,  survived 
the  Revolution,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  reigns  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.     As, 

Rev.  William  Bates,  D.D. 
Obad.  Grew,  D.D. 
Sam.  Annesly,  D.D. 
John  Collings,  D.D. 
Richard  Baxter 


Vincent  Alsop,  M.A. 
John  Howe,  M.A. 
Tho.  Doolittle,  M.A. 
Phil,  and  Matth.  Henry, 

M.A. 
John  Flavel 
Matthew  Barker,  M.A. 
George  Cockayne 
John  Faldo 
W.  Lorimer,  M.  A. 


Rev.  Tho.  Gilbert,  B.D. 
Jos.  Hill,  B.D. 
Robert  Bragge 
Matth.  Mead 
Jas.  Forbes,  M.A. 
Tho.  Cole,  M.A. 
Geo.  Griffith,  M.A. 
Nath.  Mather 
Edward  Veal 
John  Quick 
Nath.  Vincent,  M.A. 
Rd.  Stretton,  M.A. 
Geo.  Hammond,  M.A. 
Richard  Kentish 
H.  Newcome,  M.A. 


Rev.  Matt.  Sylvester 
Christ.  Nesse,  M.A. 
John  Humphrys,  M.A. 
Richard  Mayo 
Matth.  Clarke,  sen. 
Isaac  Chauncey,  M.  D. 
Sam.  Slater,  M.A. 
Daniel  Williams,  D.D. 
John  Spademan,  M.A. 
Robert  BilUo 
Rich.  Steele,  M.A. 
Nath.  Taylor 
R.  Flemming,  M.A. 
Daniel  Burgess 
James  Owen,  &c. 


These,  and  others  who  deserve  an  honourable  mention,  were 
learned  and  useful  men,  and  most  of  them  popular  preachers, 
serviceable  to  the  societies  for  reformation  of  manners,  and  emi- 
nent confessors  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  scriptural  religion ; 
but  their  deaths  not  happening  within  the  compass  of  this  work, 
I  must  leave  them  to  be  remembered  by  the  historians  of  after- 
times. 


END    or    MR.    NEAL's    HISTORY. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BAPTISTS  AND  QUAKERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BAPTISTS,  OR  ANTIP^DOBAPTISTS, 
FROM  THE  DAYS  OF  WICKLIFFE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  1. 
A.  D.  1370—1600. 

Although  the  Baptist  profession  does  not  assume  a  visible  ap- 
pearance in  England,  by  the  formation  of  churches  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  their  brethren  of  the  Psedobaptist  persuasion, 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  individuals  were  to  be  found  maintaining  those  prin- 
ciples in  every  subsequent  age,  from  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  that 
morning  star  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us,  after  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  great  English  reformer 
did  or  did  not  oppose  the  baptism  of  infants.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  he  maintained  and  pro- 
pagated those  principles,  which,  when  carried  out  into  their 
legitimate  consequences,  are  wholly  subversive  of  the  practice  in 
question.  And  if  Wickliffe  himself  did  not  pursue  the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  doctrines  so  far,  yet  many  of  his  followers  did, 
and  were  made  Baptists  by  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  held  by  this  reformer  was,  "  that  wise  men 
leave  that  as  impertinent,  which  is  not  plainly  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture*;" in  other  words,  that  nothing  should  be  practised  in  the 
church  of  God,  as  a  branch  of  worship,  which  is  neither  expressly 
commanded  nor  plainly  exemplified  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Baptists  make  their  stand.  They 
examine  the  sacred  writings,  and  th&ce  find,  that  in  their  Lord's 
commission,  baptism  stands  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the 
everlasting  gospel ;  that  the  apostles,  who  well  understood  their 
Master's  will,  administered  it  to  none  but  those  who  professed  to 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  133. 
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repent  and  believe  the  gospel ;  and  that  thus  it  was  the  first  dis- 
ciples "  put  on  Christ,"  or  were  initiated  into  his  visible  kingdom; 
for  such  as  gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized  and  added  to 
the  churches. 

All  our  historians  agree  in  affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe  spread  very  extensively  throughout  the  country ;  insomuch 
that,  according  to  Knighton,  a  contemporary  historian,  "  more 
than  half  the  people  of  England  embraced  them  and  became  his 
followers."  Soon  after  his  death,  they  began  to  form  distinct 
societies  in  various  places.  Rapin  tells  us  that,  "  in  the  year 
1389,  the  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  commonly  named, 
began  to  separate  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  appoint  priests 
from  among  themselves  to  perform  divine  service  after  their  own 
way.  Though  some  were  from  time  to  time  persecuted  by  the 
bishops,  yet  their  persecutions  were  not  rigorous.  Their  aim 
seemed  to  be  only  to  hinder  them  from  pleading  prescription. 
Besides,  a  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  a  former  parliament, 
to  revoke  the  power  granted  to  the  bishops  to  imprison  heretics, 
restrained  the  most  forward*."" 

During  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.  A.D.,  1400,  the  clergy, 
who  had  been  instrumental  to  his  elevation,  obtained  from  him  a 
law  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  which  they  were  not  long  in  carry- 
ing into  operation.  One  of  the  first  victims  to  their  sanguinary 
edict  was  William  Sawtre,  said  to  have  held  the  principles  of  the 
Baptists,  and  who  was  burnt  in  London  in  the  year  1400.  He 
had  been  some  time  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the ' 
town  of  Lynn  ;  but,  adopting  the  tenets  of  the  Lollards,  he  was 
convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  though  by 
temporizing  he  for  a  while  averted  the  dreadful  sentence,  yet  he 
ultimately  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  truth.  If  we  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  near  the  time  when  this  took 
place,  the  diocess  of  Norwich,  in  which  Sawtre  resided,  abounded 
with  persons  of  similar  sentiments ;  but  the  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  of  this  good  man  struck  terror  into  the  followers  of  Wick- 
lifFe,  and  made  them  more  cautious  how  they  exposed  themselves 
to  a  similar  fate  by  divulging  their  opinions.  Yet  Fuller  relates, 
that,  such  was  the  craft  and  diligence  of  the  clergy,  they  found 
out  means  to  discover  many  of  them,  and  by  ex  officio  informations 
which  they  now  obtained,  they  persecuted  them  with  great  cruelty, 
so  that  the  prisons  were  filled  with  them — many  were  induced  to 
recant,  and  such  as  refused  were  treated  without  mercy  f . 

That  the  denial  of  the  right  of  infants  to  baptism,  was  a  prin- 
ciple generally  maintained  among  the  Lollards  or  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  historians  of  those 
times.  Thomas  Walden,  who  wrote  against  Wickliff'e,  terms 
this  reformer,  "  one  of  the  seven  heads  that  rose  up  out  of  the 
,  bottomless  pit,  for  denying  infant  baptism,  that  hei'esie  of  the  Lol- 

*  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  480. 
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lards^  of  whom  he  was  so  great  a  ringleader."  Walsiiigham,  an- 
other writer,  says,  "  It  was  in  the  year  1381,  that  that  damnable 
heretic  John  Wickliffe  received  the  cursed  opinions  of  Berenga- 
rius,"  one  of  which  unquestionably  was  the  denial  of  infant  bap- 
tism. The  Dutch  martyrology,  also,  gives  an  account  of  one  sir 
L.  Clifford,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Lollard,  but  had  left  them, 
and  who  informed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the  Lollards 
would  not  baptize  their  new-born  children.  The  fact  is,  there- 
fore, put  beyond  dispute,  that  the  principles  of  the  Antipsedobap- 
tists  were  prevalent  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  we  are  nnable  to  trace  them  as  embodied  in  the  formation 
of  distinct  churches  under  that  denomination. 

In  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Baptists  compiled  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Thomas  of  Leominster,  we  have  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting a  Mr.  Walter  Brute,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  gentle- 
man of  rank,  learning,  and  parts,  in  the  diocess  of  Hereford,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  person,  though  reckoned 
a  layman  by  the  Popish  clergy,  was  indefatigable  in  propagating 
the  truth  himself,  "  teaching  openly  and  privately,  as  well  the 
nobles  as  the  commons.''  Li  this  good  work  he  was  assisted  by 
two  of  his  intimate  friends,  viz.  Mr.  William  Swinderby,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Ball,  who  were  both  of  them  preachers  of  note,  and  all 
maintaining  the  doctrines  of  WickliflFe.  Fox,  the  Martyrologist, 
has  given  a  particular  account  of  Mr.  Brute,  and  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  extracted  from  the  register  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford. 
One  of  his  tenets  was,  that  faith  ought  to  precede  baptism^  and  that 
baptism  was  not  essential  to  salvation.  A  commission  was  granted 
by  Richard  H.  about  the  year  1392,  addressed  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
authorizing  them  to  prosecute  Brute,  on  a  charge  of  preaching 
heresy  in  the  diocess  and  places  adjacent,  and  also  with  keeping 
conventicles.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Brute  retired  into 
privacy,  and  Swinderby  and  his  friends  fled  into  Wales,  to  be  out 
of  the  county  and  diocess  of  Hei-eford.  Amidst  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  principality,  they  continued  for  some  time  in- 
structing all  that  came  unto  them.  They  seem,  however,  ulti- 
mately to  have  been  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial,  and  Fox 
mentions  that  Swinderby,  the  friend  of  Walter  Brute,  was  burnt 
alive  for  his  profession  in  Smithfield,  A.D.  1401 ;  what  became 
of  the  latter,  he  does  not  particularly  say,  but  from  what  he  relates 
of  his  bold  and  spirited  defence  upon  his  trial,  it  is  probable  that 
he  shared  the  same  fate. 

Dr.  Wall,  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Infant- Baptism, 
seems  desirous  of  persuading  his  readers  that  there  were  no  Bap- 
tists in  England,  when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  A.D.  1511.  But  upon 
that  supposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  sanguinary  sta- 
tutes which  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  were  put  forth  against 
the  Anabaptists.     In  the  year  1535,  ten  persons  avowing  these 
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sentiments,  are  mentioned  in  the  registers  of  the  metropolis,  as 
having  been  put  to  death  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  while 
an  equal  number  saved  themselves  by  recantation.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  convocation  sat,  and  after  some  matters  relating  to 
the  king's  divorce  had  been  debated,  the  lower  house  presented 
to  the  upper  a  catalogue  of  religious  tenets  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  realm,  amounting  to  sixty-seven  articles,  and  they  are  such 
as  respected  the  Lollards,  the  new  reformers,  and  the  Anabap- 
tists. The  latter  are  most  particularly  pointed  at; — the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  baptism,  for  attaining  eternal  life,  is  most 
peremptorily  insisted  on  ;  that  "  infants  must  needs  be  christened, 
because  they  are  born  in  original  sin,  which  sin  must  needs  be  re- 
mitted, and  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
whereby  they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  exerciseth  his  grace 
and  efficacy  in  them,  and  cleanseth  and  purgeth  those  from  sin  by 
his  most  secret  virtue  and  operation.  Item.  That  children  or  men 
once  baptized,  can,  nor  ought  ever  to  be  baptized  arjain.  Item. 
That  they  ought  to  repute  and  take  all  the  Anabaptists'"  and  every 
other  man's  opinions  agreeable  to  the  said  Anabaptists,  for  detest- 
able heresies,  and  utterly  to  be  condemned."  On  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1538,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  condemningall  the  books  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and  ordering  those  to  be  punished  who  vended  them : 
and  in  the  following  month  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  all 
the  justices  of  peace  throughout  England,  solemnly  warning  them 
to  take  care  that  all  the  injunctions,  laws,  and  proclamations, 
against  the  Anabaptists  and  others,  be  duly  executed.  In  the 
same  year  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  from  the  provisions  of  which 
all  Anabaptists  were  excepted*.  If  the  country  did  not  abound 
with  Baptists  at  this  time,  wliy  were  those  severe  measures  en- 
forced against  them  ? 

We  learn  from  Fuller's  Church  History,  that  "at  the  period  when 
Henry  VIII.  was  married  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  Dutch  flocked 
into  England  in  great  numbers,  and  soon  after  began  to  broach 
their  strange  opinions,  being  branded  with  the  general  name  of 
Anabaptists."  He  adds,  that  "  these  Anabaptists,  in  the  main, 
are  but  Donatists  new  dipped.  And  this  year  their  name  first 
appears  in  our  English  Chronicles,  where  I  read,  that  four  Ana- 
baptists, three  men  and  one  women,  all  Dutch,  bare  fagots  at 
Paul's  cross  ;  and,  three  days  after,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  their 
sect  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  f ."" 

When  the  historian  says  that  it  was  in  the  year  1538  that  the 
names  of  these  sectaries  first  appeared  in  an  English  Chronicle, 
there  is  considerable  obscurity  attached  to  his  meaning.  To  sup- 
pose him  to  assert  that  the  Anabaptists  do  not  appear  in  the 
annals  of  England  before  that  year,  is  to  accuse  him  of  contra- 
dicting his  own  writings,  and  violating  the  truth  of  history. 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  "  in   May,  1535,   nineteen  Hollanders 

*  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  3.  book  3. 
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were  accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions,  among  Avhieh  w£is  a 
denial  that  the  sacraments  had  any  etFect  on  those  that  received 
them  :  fourteen  of  them  remained  obstinate,  and  were  burnt  by 
pairs  in  several  places*."  This  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments evidently  points  to  the  Baptists,  who  strenuously  opposed 
the  administration  of  that  ordinance  to  infants,  on  the  ground  of 
its  saving  efficacy.  In  the  same  year,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  registers  of  London  mention  certain  Dutch  Baptists,  ten  of 
whom  were  put  to  death ;  and  in  the  articles  of  religion  set  forth 
by  the  king  and  convocation,  A.D.  1536,  the  sect  of  the  Anabap- 
tists is  specified  and  condemned.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
Baptists  in  England  at  least  a  hundred  years  prior  to  the  time 
mentioned  by  Fuller.  His  words  must  therefore  be  restricted  to 
the  punishments  first  inflicted  in  England  upon  the  Mennonites, 
or  Dutch  Baptists,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country. 

In  the  year  1539,  the  thirtieth  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we 
find  certain  legal  enactments  promulgated,  one  of  which  was, 
"  that  those  who  are  in  any  error,  as  Sacramentaries,  Anabap- 
tists, or  any  others,  that  sell  books  having  such  opinions  in  them, 
being  once  known,  both  the  books  and  such  persons  shall  be  de- 
tected, and  disclosed  immediately  to  the  king's  majesty,  or  one  of 
his  privy-council,  to  the  intent  to  have  it  punished  without  favour, 
even  xcitli  the  extremity  of  the  Imo  f ."  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  Baptists  not  only  existed  in  England,  but  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  had 
not  long  been  discovered,  for  the  defence  of  their  peculiar  and 
discriminating  tenets ;  and  to  such  an  extent,  too,  as  to  alarm  the 
clergy,  and  induce  them  to  call  upon  the  legislature  for  measures 
of  severity,  in  order  to  restrain  their  circulation. 

In  the  same  year,  it  appears  from  the  Dutch  Martyrology  that 
sixteen  men  and  fifteen  women  were  banished  the  country  for 
opposing  infant  baptism.  They  retired  to  Delft,  in  Holland, 
where  they  were  pursued  and  prosecuted  before  the  magistrates 
as  Anabaptists,  and  put  to  death  for  their  supposed  errors,  the 
men  being  beheaded  and  the  women  drowned.  Such  were  the 
sanguinary  proceedings  against  the  Baptists,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  monarch  who  professedly  espoused  the  cause  of 
reformation. 

Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne  in  1547  ;  and,  though  only 
nine  years  of  age,  he  was  evidently  a  great  blessing  to  the  country. 
He  encouraged  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  language, 
received  home  again  such  as  had  been  banished  during  the  former 
reign,  and  restrained  persecution  in  all  its  direful  forms  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Fox  tells  us  that  "  during  the  whole  time 
of  tlie  six  years'  reign  of  this  young  prince,  much  tranquillity, 
and  as  it  were  a  breathing  time,  was  granted  to  the  whole  church 
of  England;  so  that,  the  rage  of  persecution  ceasing,   and  the 

•  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  1.  book  3.  p.  195. 
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sword  taken  out  of  the  adversaries'  liand,  there  was  now  no  dan- 
ger to  the  godly,  unless  it  were  oidy  by  wealtii  and  prosperity'', 
which  many  times  bringeth  more  damage  in  corrupting  men's 
minds  than  any  time  of  persecution  or  affliction.  In  short,  durirjg 
all  this  time,  neither  in  Smithfield  nor  in  any  other  quarter  of 
this  realm,  was  any  heard  to  suffer  for  any  matter  of  religion, 
either  Papist  or  Protestant,  two  only  excepted;  one  an  English 
woman,  called  Joan  of  Kent;  and  the  other  a  Dutchman,  named 
Goorge*." 

Bishop  Burnet  informs  us  that  at  this  time  there  were  many 
Anabaptists  in  several  parts  of  England.  These  persons  laid  it 
down  as  a  foundation  principle,  that  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  Christians.  They  denied  that  the  baptism  of  infants 
could  be  fairly  deduced  from  Scripture :  "  they  held  that  to  be 
no  baptism,  and  so  were  rebaptized.'"*  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1549,  there  was  a  complaint  brought  to  the  council,  that  with  the 
strangers  that  were  lately  come  into  England,  some  of  that  persuasion 
had  come  over,  who  were  disseminating  their  errors,  and  making 
proselytes.  A  commission  was  accordingly  ordered  for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Worcester,  Westmin- 
ster, Lincoln,  and  Rochester,  &c.  &c.  to  examine  and  search  after 
all  Anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  Common  Prayer 
— to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them,  or,  if  obstinate,  to  excommuni- 
cate and  imprison  them,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular 
power,  to  be  farther  proceeded  against.  Some  tradesmen  in 
London  were  brought  before  the  commissioners,  and  were  per- 
suaded to  abjure  their  former  opinions,  one  of  which  was,  "  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  profitable." 

One  of  those  who  thus  abjured  was  commanded  to  carry  a 
fagot  on  the  following  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's,  where  a  sermon  was 
to  be  preached  setting  forth  his  heresy.  But  Joan  Boucher,  com- 
monly called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  extremely  obstinate.  "  The 
excuse  for  thirsting  after  this  woman's  blood  (says  one  of  our 
older  historians)  which  Cranmer  and  the  other  bishops  evinced 
was,  that  she  was  an  Anabaptist,  and  that  the  Anabaptists  in  Ger- 
many had  turned  all  religion  into  allegories,  and  denied  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith — that  they  had  also  broke  out  into 
rebellion,  and  driven  the  bishops  out  of  Munster,  where  they  set 
up  John  of  Leyden,  one  of  their  teachers,  for  king,  and  called  the 
city  New  Jerusalem.  But  Joan  Boucher  was  not  charged  with 
rebellion,  nor  yet  with  a  breach  of  peace.  And  bishop  Burnet 
himself  acknowledges,  that  there  were  Anabaptists  of  gentle  and 
moderate  principles  and  manners,  whose  only  crime  was,  that 
they  thought  baptism  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  but  to 
grown  persons  alone.  If  the  bishops  did  not  distinguish  this  mo- 
derate sort  of  Baptists  from  the  madmen  of  Munster,  there  is 
reason  to  judge  the  death  of  Joan  Boucher  to  be  no  better  than 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  685. 
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murder.  She  was  indeed  cliarged  with  maintaining,  besides  adult 
baptism,  "  that  Christ  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
flesh  being  sinful,  he  could  not  partake  of  it,  but  the  word,  by  the 
consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh  of  lier  " — a 
scholastic  distinction,  incapable  of  doing  much  mischief,  and  far 
from  deserving  so  severe  a  punishment.  "  The  principles  of  or- 
thodoxy surely  ought  not  to  destroy  the  principles  of  humanity  ! 
It  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  all  that  another  may  tell 
him  ;  but  is  he  therefore  to  be  burned  for  not  effecting  an  impos- 
sibility ?  Had  the  apostles  promulgated  any  such  doctrine  among 
either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  when  Christ  sent  them  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  and  baptize  those  that  believed,  not  even 
the  power  of  miracles  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a 
religion  thus  founded  on  cruelty  and  injustice*." 

The  bishops  named  in  the  commission  for  searching  after  the 
Baptists  were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Goodrich,  Heath,  Scory,  and 
Holbeach,  two  of  whom  were,  in  the  following  reign,  themselves 
burnt  for  heresy.  When  this  poor  woman  had  been  convicted, 
and  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  she  was  given  over  to  the 
secular  power,  and  Cranmer  was  employed  to  persuade  the  king 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  But  the  young  monarch 
was  so  struck  with  the  cruelty  and  unreasonableness  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  her,  that  when  he  was  requested  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  he  could  not,  for  some  time,  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  do  it.  Cranmer  argued  from  the  law  of  Moses, 
according  to  which  blasphemers  were  to  be  stoned  :  he  said,  he 
made  a  great  diff'erence  between  other  points  of  divinity  and  those 
which  were  levelled  against  the  Apostles'  creed — that  there  were 
impieties  against  God,  which  a  prince,  being  his  deputy,  ought  to 
punish,  just  as  the  king's  deputies  were  obliged  to  punish  offences 
against  the  king's  person  !  These,  certainly,  were  very  futile 
pleas,  and  bishop  Burnet  says,  they  rather  silenced  than  satisfied 
the  young  king  ;  who  still  thought  it  a  hard  thing,  as  in  truth  it 
was,  to  proceed  so  severely  in  such  cases.  Accordingly,  he  set 
his  hand  to  the  warrant  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  telling  Cranmer, 
that  if  he  did  wrong,  as  it  was  done  in  submission  to  his  authority, 
he  (the  archbishop)  should  answer  for  it  to  God !  This  struck 
the  prelate  with  much  horror,  so  that  he  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  have  the  sentence  carried  into  eff"ect.  Every  eff'ort  was 
now  made  to  induce  the  woman  to  recant :  both  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  took  her  in  custody  to  their  own  houses,  to  try  if  they 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  do  so ;  but,  remaining  inflexible,  she 
was  executed  May  2,  1550,  bishop  Scory  preaching  at  her  burn- 
ing f. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  little  remarkable,  that  so  much 
pains  should  have  been  taken  with  Joan  Boucher  to  make  her 
retract  her  opinions  :  but  our  surprise  will  cease  when  we  attend 

*  Oldmixon's  History  of  England,  vol.  p.  187. 

t  Burnet's  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  2.  part  2.  p.  110. 
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to  the  account  which  Strype  gives  of  her  in  his  Annals  of  the 
Reformation  :  "  Slie  was  (says  he)  a  great  disperser  of  Tyndal's 
New  Testament,  transhited  by  him  into  English,  and  printed  at 
Cologne ;  and  was  moreover  a  great  reader  of  Scriptures  herself. 
Which  book  also  she  dispersed  in  the  court,  and  so  became  known 
to  certain  women  of  quality,  and  was  particularly  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Anne  Askew.  She  used,  for  greater  secrecy,  to  tie  the 
books  with  strings  under  her  apparel,  and  so  pass  with  them  into 
court*."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  she  was  a  person  of  no 
ordinary  rank  in  life,  but  one  whose  sentiments  on  religious  sub- 
jects were  entitled  to  respect ;  and  that,  having  tasted  of  the  good 
word  of  God  herself,  and  knowing  its  ineffable  value  to  the  souls  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  she  was  not  afraid  of  hazarding  her  own 
personal  safety,  in  those  perilous  times,  to  put  others  in  possession 
of  the  oracles  of  eternal  truth. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  burning 
of  this  illustrioKS  female,  related  by  Fox,  which  is  worth  inserting 
in  these  pages.  I  extract  it  from  Crosby's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  59, 
who  tells  us,  that  he  has  taken  it  from  Peirce's  Answer  to  Nichols. 
"  When  the  Protestant  bishops  (says  Fox)  had  resolved  to  put 
[this  woman]  to  death,  a  friend  of  Mr.  John  Rogersf,  the  divinity- 
reader  in  St.  PauFs  church,  came  to  him,  earnestly  entreating  him 
to  use  his  interest  with  the  archbishop,  that  the  poor  woman's  life 
might  be  spared,  and  other  means  used  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  her  opinions,  which  might  be  done  in  time  ;  urging,  too,  that 
though  while  she  lived  she  infected  few  with  her  opinions,  yet  she 
might  bring  many  to  think  well  of  them,  by  suffering  for  them. 
He  therefore  pleaded,  that  it  was  much  better  she  should  be  kept 
in  some  prison,  where  she  had  no  opportunity  of  propagating  her 
notions  among  weak  people,  and  thus  she  would  be  precluded  from 
injuring  others,  while  she  might  live  to  change  her  own  mind. 
Rogers,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded,  that  she  ought  to  be  put  to 
death.  Well  then,  said  his  friend,  if  you  are  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  both  her  life  and  her  opinions,  choose  some  other  kind  of 
death,  more  consonant  to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  prescribed  in 
the  gospel,  there  being  no  need  thatsuch  tormenting  deaths  should 
be  resorted  to  in  imitation  of  the  Papists.  Rogers  answered,  that 
hurning  alive  was  not  a  cmel  death,  but  easy  enough  !  On  hearing 
these  words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  to  the  poor  creature's 
sufferings,  his  friend  replied  with  great  vehemence,  at  the  same 
time  striking  Rogers'  hand,  M'hich  before  he  had  held  fast, 
"  Well,  perhaps  it  may  so  happen,  that  you  yourselves  will  one 
day  have  your  hands  full  of  this  mild  burning  I"  And  so  it  came 
to  pass,  for  Rogers  was  the  first  man  who  was  burnt  in  queen 
Mary's  reign  ! 

The  pious  bishop  Latimer  lived  during  the  reign  of  Edwaid 
VL,  and  has  borne  a  very  honourable  testimony  to  the  Baptists  of 

*  Eccles.  Mem.  vol.  2.  p.  214.  t  Supposed  by  Mr.  Peirce  to  be  Fox  himself! 
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his  (lay.  In  his  Lent-sermons  preached  before  the  king,  he  says, 
"  The  Anabaptists  that  were  burnt  [during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.]  in  divers  towns  in  England,  as  I  heard  of  credible  men, 
for  I  saw  them  not  myself,  went  to  their  death  intrepidly,  as  ye 
will  say,  without  any  fear  in  the  world,  but  cheerfully." 

That  the  Baptists  were  very  numerous  at  this  period,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  that  many  of  those  who  were  led  to  the  stake  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  of  that  persuasion,  is  equally 
clear;  though  historians  have  not  been  very  careful  in  recording 
their  opinions  on  that  point.  Indeed,  there  is  no  want  of  proof 
concerning  the  hatred  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  ruling 
party,  one  instance  of  which  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  yeai' 
1550,  after  much  cavilling  in  the  state,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed, 
extending  the  king^s  general  pardon  to  all  persons,  those  confined 
in  the  Tower  for  crimes  against  the  state  and  also  all  Anabaptists 
being  excepted  !  In  the  same  year,  Ridley,  who  had  recently 
been  raised  to  the  bishoprick  of  London,  held  a  visitation  of  his 
diocess  ;  and  among  other  articles  enjoined  on  his  clergy,  this  was 
one :  "  to  see  whether  any  Anabaptists  or  others  held  private 
conventicles,  with  different  opinions  and  forms  from  those  estab- 
lished by  law."  This  excellent  young  prince,  who  was  of  the 
most  promising  expectations,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  many  im- 
partial persons,  the  very  phoenix  of  his  time,  was  removed  by 
death  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his 
reign  ;  by  some,  suspected  to  be  owing  to  poison.  Dr.  Leighton, 
speaking  of  his  premature  death,  says,  "  This  king,  a  gracious 
plant,  whereof  the  soil  was  not  worthy,  like  another  Josiah,  setting 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  promote  the  Reformation,  abhorred 
and  forbid  that  any  mass  should  be  permitted  to  his  sister.  Far- 
ther, he  was  desirous  not  to  leave  a  hoof  of  the  Romish  beast  in 
his  kingdom,  as  he  was  taught  by  some  of  the  sincerer  sort.  But 
as  he  wanted  instruments  to  effect  this  good,  so  he  was  mightily 
opposed  in  all  his  good  designs  by  the  prelatists,  which  caused  him, 
in  his  godly  jealousy,  in  the  very  anguish  of  his  soul,  to  pour  out 
his  soul  in  tears*." 

Of  the  short  and  sanguinary  reign  of  queen  Mary,  Mr.  Neal 
has  furnished  a  faithful  compendium,  vol.  L  p.  58 — 85,  and  we 
have  little  to  add  to  his  narrative.  In  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Woodman  was  cited  before  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  to  answer  to  certain  allegations  touching  his  ortho- 
doxy. "  Hold  him  a  book  (said  the  bishop)  :  if  he  refuse  to 
swear,  he  is  an  Anabaptist,  and  shall  be  excommunicated."  This 
criterion  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  poor  man  was  or  was 
not  infected  with  heresy,  is  no  farther  entitled  to  notice  than  as 
it  proves  two  things ;  namely,  the  existence  of  Baptists  at  that 
time  in  the  country,  and  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  against 
them.     On  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Philpot  was  under  exam- 

•  For  Dr.  Toulmin's   Reflections   on  the  state  of  the  Baptists  during  the  riegti 
of  Edward  VI.  see  vol.  1.  p.  57,  58,  of  this  work. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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ination  by  the  lords  of  the  council  (November  5,  1555),  it  was 
remarked  by  one  of  his  judges,  that  "  all  heretics  boast  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  every  one  would  have  a  church  of  his  own,  as 
Joan  of  Kent,  and  the  Anabaptists  !"  A  pretty  plain  indication 
that  the  Baptists  of  that  day  were  not  only  contending  for  the 
divine  authority  of  that  institution,  but  also  for  the  necessity  of 
their  separating  themselves  unto  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  main- 
taining the  importance  of  their  own  principles.  It  is  painful  to 
dwell  upon  the  merciless  proceedings  of  this  reign,  and  we  shall 
dismiss  it  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  1558,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"   BY  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

*'  Whereas  divers  books,  filled  with  heresy,  sedition,  and  trea- 
son, have  of  late,  and  be  daily  brought  into  this  realm,  out  of 
foreign  countries,  and  places  beyond  the  seas ;  and  some  also 
covertly  jmnted  xoitliin  this  realm,  and  cast  abroad  in  sundry  parts 
thereof,  whereby  not  only  God  is  dishonoured,  but  also  encour- 
agement given  to  disobey  lawful  princes  and  governors  :  the  king 
and  queen's  majesties,  for  redress  hereof,  do,  by  their  own  pro- 
clamation, declare  and  publish  to  all  their  subjects  that  whoso- 
ever shall,  after  the  proclaiming  hereof,  be  found  to  have  any  of 
the  said  wicked  and  seditious  books,  or,  finding  them,  do  not  forth- 
with burn  the  same,  shall,  in  that  case,  be  reported  and  taken  for 
a  rebel,  and  shall,  without  delay,  he  executed  for  that  offence, 
according  to  martial  late." 

A  M^eek  after  the  publishing  of  this  proclamation,  a  meeting 
of  Protestants  was  detected  at  Islington,  and  twenty-two  indivi- 
duals, men  and  women,  were  seized  and  taken  before  sir  Roger 
Cholmley,  Avho  turned  them  over  to  the  bishop  of  London,  who, 
in  the  cruelty  of  his  tender  mercies,  turned  thirteen  of  them  over 
to  the  executioners,  seven  of  them  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield, 
and  six  at  Brentford  *! 

Among  those  who  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield, 
on  this  occasion,  was,  Mr.  Roger  Holland,  a  gentleman  descended 
from  a  very  respectable  family  in  Lancashire,  where  several  of 
his  jiredecessors  are  to  be  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  sherifi's  for 
the  county.  At  a  hearing  before  bishop  Bonner,  lord  Strange, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Derby ;  sir  Thomas  Gerrard ;  Mr.  Eccleston, 
of  Eccleston,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  appeared 
to  speak  on  his  behalf.  In  his  youthful  days,  Mr.  Holland  had 
been,  not  only  a  bigoted  Papist,  but  also  a  very  dissipated  and 
profligate  young  man.  He  was,  however,  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  the  pious  instructions  of  a  servant-maid,  in 
the  family  in  which  he  resided.  She  put  into  his  hands  some 
books  both  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  against  the 

*   Olduiixou's  England,  vol.  1.  p.  284, /o/io. 
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errors  of  Popery.  These  means  were,  tiirough  tlie  blessing  of 
Heaven,  so  efficacious,  that  he  became  the  member  of  a  congre- 
gational church  in  London,  married  the  female  to  whom  he  was 
under  such  lasting  obligations,  and  sealed,  the  profession  of  the 
gospel  with  his  blood :  his  wife  also  suffered  great  affliction  for 
maintaining  the  same  truths.  Two  others,  of  the  Islington  con- 
gregation, were  taken  by  Bonner,  stripped  naked,  and  flogged 
in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  in  a  most  unmanly  posture,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  bundle  of  rods  was  worn  out  in  scourging  them  ! 
But  on  the  character  of  this  queen,  and  the  general  complexion 
of  her  reign,  let  it  suffice  in  this  place  to  give  an  extract  from 
an  oration,  composed  by  the  learned  John  Hailes,  esq.*  and 
delivered  to  queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne. 

"  It  was  not  enough  for  these  unnatural  English  tormentors 
(says  Mr.  Hailes),  these  tyrants  and  false  Christians,  to  be  lords  of 
the  goods,  possessions,  and  bodies,  of  their  brethren  and  country- 
men; but  being  very  antichrists  and  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  they  would  be  gods  also,  and  reign  in  the  consciences 
and  souls  of  men.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  must  deny 
Christ  in  word  openly,  abhor  Christ  in  their  deeds,  slander  him 
with  word  and  deed,  worship  and  honour  false  gods  as  they  would 
have  them,  and  as  themselves  did,  and  so  give  body  and  soul  to 
the  devil,  their  master :  or,  secretly  flee,  or,  after  inward  tor- 
ments, be  burnt  openly.  O  cruelty,  cruelty!  far  exceeding  all 
the  cruelties  committed  by  those  famous  ancient  tyrants,  Herod, 
Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  &c.  &c.  whose  names,  for  their  cruel 
persecution  of  the  people  of  God,  have  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
held  iu  perpetual  hatred.  If  any  man  would  undertake  to  set 
forth  particularly  all  the  acts  that  have  been  done  these  full  five 
years  by  this  unnatural  woman  (rather  say,  this  monster  covered 
with  the  shape  of  a  woman),  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  profit  of  the  church,  and  of  this  realm,  that  it 
should  be  done,  he  will  find  it  subject  sufficient  for  a  perfect 
and  a  great  history,  and  not  to  be  contained  in  an  oration 
to  be  uttered  at  one  time  by  the  voice  of  man.  But  to  com- 
prehend the  sum  of  all  their  wickedness  in  few  words,  behold, 
whatever  malice  in  mischief,  covetousness  in  spoil,  cruelty  in 
punishing,  tyranny  in  destruction,  could  do;  that,  all  this  poor 
English  nation,  these  full  five  years,  either  suffered  already, 
or  should  have  suffered,  had  not  the  great  mercy  of  God  pre- 
vented itf." 

Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1558;  and, 

*  Mr.  Hailes,  the  writer  of  this  oration,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  deservedly 
held  in  high  reputation  for  his  learning.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  by  lord  Burleigh  ;  two  of  the  greatest  men  of 
that  age. 

t   Oldmisou,  p.  293. 
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though  a  decided  enemy  to  Popery,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  yet,  such  was  her  blind  and  bigoted 
determination  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  worship  among  all  her 
subjects,  that  the  Baptists  were  called  to  no  small  share  of  suffer- 
incr,  for  conscience'  sake,  during  the  whole  of  her  reign.  The 
complexion  of  her  reign,  however,  was  very  different  from  that 
of  her  sister.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  were  not  lighted  up  in 
such  profusion  ;  but  the  same  sangidnary  laws  remained  in  force; 
and  all  who  disclaimed  human  authority  in  the  kingdom"  of 
Christ — who  maintained  the  word  of  God  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  duty,  were  either  compelled  to  temporize  and  conceal 
their  convictions,  or  were  subject  to  great  pains  and  penalties. 
The  queen,  says  sir  Francis  Walsingham  when  sketching  the 
features  of  her  government,  "  laid  down  two  maxims  of  state : 
one  was,  not  to  force  consciences — the  other  was  not  to  let  fac- 
tious practices  go  unpunished,  because  they  were  covered  by 
pretexts  of  conscience."  The  strictures  which  Mr.  Neal  has 
passed  on  these  maxims  of  government^  vol.  1.  p.  94 — 98,  are 
so  exceedingly  pertinent  that  it  is  needless  here  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  Bishep  Burnet  tells  us  that  she  did  not  at  first  revive 
those  severe  laws  which  were  passed  in  her  father's  time,  by 
which  the  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  made  treason,  but 
left  her  subjects  to  the  freedom  of  their  thoughts,  and  only  made 
it  penal  to  extol  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  She  also  laid  aside  the 
title  "  supreme  head,""  of  the  church,  and  those  who  refused  the 
oath  were  only  disabled  from  holding  benefices  during  their  re- 
fusah  But  after  the  twentieth  year  of  her  reign,  the  political 
posture  of  affairs  compelled  her,  we  are  told,  to  adopt  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  "  Then,  pecuniary  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  such  as  withdrew  from  the  church  ;  ami  in  conclusion  she  was 
forced  to  make  laws  of  greater  rigour. — As  for  the  Puritans,  as 
long  as  they  only  inveighed  against  some  abuses,  such  as  plurali- 
ties, nonresidents,  or  the  like,  it  was  not  their  zeal  against  those, 
but  their  violence,  that  was  condemned.  JVhen  thei/  refused  to 
comply  loith  some  ceremonies,  and  questioned  the  superiority  of  the 
hishoj)s,  and  declared  for  a  democracy  in  the  church,  they  were 
connived  at  with  great  gentleness — but  they  set  up  a  new  model  of 
church  discipline,  without  waiting  for  the  civil  magistrate,  and  en- 
tered into  combination;  then  it  appeared  that  it  was  faction,  and 
not  zeal,  that  animated  them.  Upon  that,  the  queen  found  it 
necessary  to  restrain  them  more  than  she  had  done  formerly." 
Such  is  bishop  Burnet's  apology  for  the  intolerant  proceedings  of 
this  reign. 

The  share  which  the  Baptists  had  in  these  severities,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  mention  of  a  few  instances.  Dr.  Wall  relates, 
that  about  the  sixteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  congregation 
of  Dutch  Antipaedoba[)tists  was  discovered  without  Aldgate,  in 
London,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  taken  and  imprisoned;  and 
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tliG  following  month  one  man  and  ten  women  of  tliem  were  con- 
demned *.  Another  writer  informs  us,  that  it  was  at  Easter, 
1575,  that  this  took  place,  and  that  four  of  them  recanted  at 
Paul's  cross,  on  the  25th  May,  and  that  the  rest  were  ba- 
nished the  kingdom f.  The  following  is  the  form  of  their  abju- 
ration : 

"  Whereas,  we  being  seduced  by  the  devil,  the  spirit  of  error, 
and  by  false  teachers,  have  fallen  into  these  most  damnable  and 
detestable  heresies,  that  Christ  took  not  flesh  of  the  substance 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — that  the  infants  of  the  faithful  ought  not  to 
be  baptized;  and  that  a  Christian  man  may  not  be  a  magistrate,  or 
bear  the  sword  and  office  of  authority ;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  Christian  man  to  take  an  oath  :  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  good  and  learned  ministers  of  Christ's 
church,  I  understand  the  same  to  be  most  damnable  and  detest- 
able heresies ;  and  do  ask  God,  before  his  church,  mercy  for  my 
said  former  errors,  and  do  forsake,  recant,  and  renounce  them  : 
and  I  abjure  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  protesting  I 
certainly  believe  the  contrary.  And  farther  I  confess,  that  the 
whole  doctrine,  established  and  published  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  that  which  is  received  in  the  Dutch  church  in 
London,  is  found  true  and  according  to  God\s  word  :  where- 
unto  in  all  things  I  submit  myself,  and  will  be  most  gladly 
a  member  of  the  said  Dutch  church ;  from  henceforth  utterly 
abandoning  and  forsaking  all  and  every  Anahaptistical  error  X^ 

This  abjuration-oath,  which  was  administered  by  Dr.  Delaune, 
then  minister  of  the  Dutch  church,  Austin  Friars,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  arbitrary  and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age.  Fuller, 
the  historian,  mentions  the  same  facts,  with  some  additional  cir- 
cumstances. "Now  began  the  Anabaptists  (says  he)  wonderfully 
to  increase  in  the  land ;  and  as  we  are  sorry  that  any  countrymen 
should  be  seduced  with  that  opinion,  so  we  are  glad  that  the 
English  as  yet  were  free  from  that  infection."  He  then  goes  on 
to  relate  the  apprehension  of  the  twenty-seven  Baptists  at  Aid- 
gate,  and  adds  that  two  of  them  were  so  obstinate,  that  orders 
were  issued  for  their  being  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield. 
This  induced  the  celebrated  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  to 
interpose  in  their  behalf,  supplicating  her  majesty  to  reprieve 
them.  The  letter  was  written  in  Latin,  but  Mr.  Crosby  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  translation  of  it : 

"  Most  serene  and  happy  princess — most  illustrious  queen,  the 
honour  of  our  country,  and  ornament  of  the  age.  As  nothing 
has  been  farther  from  my  thoughts  and  expectations,  than  ever  to 
disturb  your  most  excellent  majesty  by  my  troublesome  interrup- 
tion ;  so  it  grieves  me  very  much,  that  1  must  break  that  silence 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  result  of  my  mind.     But,  so  it  now 

*  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  book  2.  p.  212. 

t  D'Assigny's  Mystery  of  Anabaptisra,  p.  368.  X  Crosby, vol.  1.  p.  fS. 
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liappcns  by  I  know  not  what  infelicity,  that  the  present  time 
obliges  me,  contrary  to  my  hope  and  opinion,  to  that  which  of  all 
things  in  the  world  I  least  desired  :  and  though  hitherto  I  have 
been  troublesome  to  nobody,  I  am  now,  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tion, constrained  to  be  importunate,  even  with  my  princess  :  not 
in  any  matter  or  course  of  my  own,  but  through  the  calamity 
brought  upon  others.  And  by  how  much  the  more  sharp  and 
lamentable  that  is,  by  so  much  the  more  I  am  spurred  on  to 
deprecate  it. 

"  I  understand  there  are  some  here  in  England,  though  not 
English,  but  come  hither  from  Holland,  I  suppose  both  men  and 
women,  who  having  been  tried  according  to  law,  publicly  declared 
their  repentance,  and  are  happily  reclaimed.  Many  others  are 
condemned  to  exile — a  light  sentence,  in  my  opinion.  But  I 
hear  there  are  one  or  two  of  these,  who  are  appointed  to  the  most 
severe  of  punishments,  namely,  hurning,  unless  your  clemency 
prevent  it.  Now  in  this  one  affair,  I  consider  there  are  two  things 
to  be  considered;  the  one  is,  the  wickedness  of  their  errors;  the 
other,  the  severity  of  their  punishment.  As  to  their  errors,  indeed, 
uo  man  of  sense  can  deny  that  they  are  most  absurd  :  and  I 
wonder  that  such  monstrous  opinions  could  come  into  the  mind  of 
any  Christian ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  human  weakness,  if  we 
are  left  never  so  little  a  while  destitute  of  the  divine  light, 
whither  is  it  that  we  do  not  fall?  And  we  have  great  reason  to 
give  God  thanks  on  this  account,  that  1  hear  not  of  any  English- 
man that  is  inclined  to  this  madness.  As  to  these  fanatical  sects, 
therefore,  it  is  certain,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  countenanced 
in  a  commonwealth,  but  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  suppressed  by 
proper  correction.  But  to  roast  alive  the  bodies  of  poor  wretches, 
that  offend  rather  through  blindness  of  judgment  than  perverse- 
uess  of  will,  injire  and  Jlames  raging  ivith  pitch  and  brimstone,  is 
a  hard-hearted  thing,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romanists  than  to  the  custom  of  the  Gospellers :  yea,  it  is 
evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  the  Romish 
priests,  from  the  first  author  of  such  cruelty.  Innocent  III.  O, 
that  none  had  ever  brought  such  a  Phalarian  bull  into  the  meek 
church  of  Christ !  I  do  not  speak  these  things,  because  I  am 
pleased  with  their  wickedness,  or  favour  the  errors  of  any  men ; 
but  seeing  I  am  myself  a  man,  I  must  therefore  favour  the  life  of 
man-^not  that  he  should  err,  but  that  he  should  repent.  Nay,  my 
pity  extends  not  only  to  the  life  of  man,  but  even  to  the  beasts. 

"  For,  it  is  perhaps  folly  in  me ;  but  I  speak  the  truth,  that  I 
can  hardly  pass  by  a  slaughter-house  where  cattle  are  killing,  but 
my  mind  revolts  with  a  secret  sense  of  their  pains.  And  truly  I 
greatly  admire  the  clemency  of  God  in  this,  who  had  sudi  regard 
to  the  mean  brute  creatures,  formerly  prepared  for  sacrifices,  that 
they  must  not  be  committed  to  the  flames,  before  their  blood  had 
been  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Whence  we  may  gather, 
that  in  inflicting  punishments,  however  just,  we  must  uot  be  over 
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rigorous,  but  temper  the  sharpness  of  rigour  with  clemciic5\ 
Wherefore,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  with  the  majesty  of  so  great  a 
princess,  I  humbly  beg  of  your  royal  highness,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  who  was  consecrated  to  suffer  for  the  lives  of  many,  this 
favour  at  my  request,  which  even  the  divine  clemency  would  engage 
you  to,  that  if  it  may  be,  and  what  cannot  your  authority  do  in  such 
cases  ?  these  miserable  wretches  may  be  spared ;  at  least  that  a 
stop  may  be  put  to  the  horror,  by  changing  their  punishment  into 
some  other  kind.  There  are  excommunications,  and  close  impri- 
sonment; there  are  bonds;  there  is  perpetual  banishment,  burn- 
ing of  the  hand,  and  whipping,  or  even  slavery  itself.  This 
one  thing  I  most  earnestly  beg,  that  the  piles  and  flames  in 
Smithfield,  so  long  ago  extinguished  by  your  happy  government, 
may  not  now  be  again  revived.  That  if  I  may  not  obtain  this,  I 
pray  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that  out  of  your  great  pity  you 
would  grant  us  a  month  or  two,  in  which  we  may  try  whether  the 
Lord  will  give  them  grace  to  turn  from  their  dangerous  errors ; 
lest,  with  the  destruction  of  their  bodies,  their  souls  be  in  danger 
of  eternal  ruin*." 

So  far  the  venerable  John  Fox  :  but  what  a  train  of  reflection 
does  this  letter  give  rise  to,  were  this  the  place  to  indulge  in  it ! 
One  natural  inference  is,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrates  may  very  properly  be  exercised  in  coercing  opin- 
ions in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  punishing  those  who  dare  to 
think  differently  from  the  national  standard,  provided  the  punish- 
ment be  not  excessive  !  These  "  fanatical  sects  are  by  no  means 
to  be  countenanced  in  a  commonwealth — hnt  ought  to  he  suppressed 
with  proper  correction  : — there  are  excommunications,  and  close 
imprisonment;  "exile  is  a  light  sentence*"  in  his  opinion  ;  "there  are 
bonds,  perpetual  banishment,  burning  in  the  hand,  and  whipping, 
or  even  slavery  itself."  To  any  of  these  the  venerable  martyro- 
logist  could  give  his  consent ;  but  the  roasting  alive  of  human 
beings  is  a  "  hard-hearted  thing,"  from  which  his  compassionate 
heart  revolted.  Her  Majesty's  heart,  however,  it  appears,  was 
not  quite  so  soft :  for  though  she  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
writer,  and  constantly  called  him  her  "  father  Fox,"  she  was  not 
his  dutiful  daughter,  but  met  his  request  with  a  flat  denial, 
"  unless,  after  a  month's  reprieve  and  conference  with  divines, 
they  would  recant  their  errors."  "  She  declared  their  impieties 
to  be  damnable,  and  that  she  was  necessitated  to  this  severity, 
because  having  formerly  punished  some  traitors,  were  she  now  to 
spare  these  blasphemers,  the  world  would  condemn  her  as  being 
more  earnest  in  asserting  her  own  safety,  than  the  honour  of 
her  God."  All  the  difference  then  between  her  majesty  and  the 
learned  martyrologist,  in  this  instance,  merely  regarded  the 
quantum  of  punishment  to  bo  inflicted;  for  on  the  principle,  they 
were  fully  agreed  !     And  certainly  where  the  point  in  dispute  was 

*  The  original  of  tliis  letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  HI- 
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SO  ti'ivial,  it  was  very  proper  tliat  the  queen  should  follow  her  own 
judgment.  Accordingly,  the  writ  De  heretico  oomhurendo,  that  is, 
for  burning  heretics,  which  for  seventeen  years  had  only  jiung  up 
in  terrorcvi,  was  now  taken  down  and  put  in  execution,  and  the 
two  Anabaptists,  John  Wielmaker  and  Henry  Torwoort,  were 
committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield,  July  22,  1575. 

I  have  dwelt  tlie  more  largely  upon  this  affair,  because  it  pre- 
sents us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  toleration  during  the  boasted  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
And  now,  before  we  dismiss  the  matter  wholly,  let  us  pause  and 
examine  a  little  coolly  "  these  monstrous  opinions,"  which  Fox 
wonders  should  ever  enter  the  mind  of  any  Christian,  — "  this 
madness,"  M-hich  "  endangered  the  eternal  ruin  of  their  souls," 
according  to  his  notion  of  the  matter,  and  which  her  majesty  con- 
sidered to  be  "  damnable  impieties,"  implying  hlaspliemy  against 
God,  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  the  extremest  tortures. 

The  first  article  in  this  dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes,  respected 
the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  a  speculation  indulged  by 
Joan  of  Kent,  and  many  other  truly  pious  persons  in  that  day. 
They  had  read,  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Evangelist,  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  miraculoushj  formed  in  the  womb 
of  a  virgin,  bj''  the  power  of  the  Most  High  coming  upon  her  ; 
that  the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  not  produced  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  generation  ;  and  that  consequently  "  that  lioly 
tiling  Avhich  was  born  of  her,"  was  not  subject  to  the  original 
taint  which  descended  from  Adam  to  his  posterity.  Even  admit- 
ting that  it  was  improper  to  indulge  speculation  on  this  sublime 
mystery,  which  we  ought  to  receive  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  with- 
out curiously  prying  into  things  quite  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  monstrous  impiety,  the  damnable  heresy,  in  it 
which  should  entitle  its  abettors  to  such  condign  punishment. 
For  aught  we  can  see,  it  was  a  harmless  speculation,  which  no 
way  affected  either  the  faith  or  the  obedience  of  the  gospel.  And 
as  to  the  other  articles  of  their  impeachment,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  the  reader's  time  here  to  enlarge  upon  them.  That  infants 
oiKjlit  not  to  be  baptized,  must  be  allowed  by  all  wlio  admit  that 
either  precept  or  example  is  necessary  to  authorize  us  in  whatever 
we  practise  as  a  branch  of  worship.  The  uidawfulness  of  taking 
an  oath,  and  of  Christians  filling  the  offices  of  civil  magistracy, 
though  to  me  they  both  appear  unfounded  objections,  originating 
in  a  misapplication  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  were  neverthe- 
less opinions  that  had  been  current  among  the  Waldenses,  Albi- 
genses,  and  \^'ickliffites,  and  indeed  have  been  prevalent  in  every 
age  of  the  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  infernal  cruelty  of  roasting  alive  these  individuals, 
there  is  something  monstrously  wicked  even  in  compelling  them 
to  abjure  these  harmless  opinions  as  "  most  damnable  and  detest- 
able heresies  ;""  to  abjure  them  "  from  the  bottom  of  their  heart, 
protesting  that  they  certa bily  believed  the  contrary.'"    Alas,  humanity 
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sickens  at  sudi  an  outrage  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  rights  of  rr.ankind  ! 

From  tliis  period  to  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Puritans  appear  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  severity,  of  which  the  Baptists  certainly  came  in  for  their 
due  share.  Many  of  them  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  those  who 
remained  in  it  were  perpetually  harassed  and  tormented  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  (Mr.  Neal  says 
Suifolk,  see  vol.  1.  p.  253),  an  application  was  made  to  the  jus- 
tices of  peace,  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  Brownists  who  had  been 
long  and  illegally  imprisoned  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  entreat- 
ing that  their  worships  would  be  pleased  to  move  that  prelate  in 
their  favour.  His  lordship  was  so  displeased  with  them  for  tlieir 
interference  in  what  he  considered  to  be  his  own  prerogative,  that 
he  drew  up  twelve  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  justices 
themselves,  and  caused  them  to  be  summoned  before  the  queen 
and  council  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  particulars  are, 
given  by  Mr.  Neal,  vol.  1.  p.  254;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  here 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  in  the  supplication  to  the 
justices,  the  terms  AnahajJtists  and  Brownists  are  used  as  syno- 
nymous, and  also  that  they  were  allowed  no  quarter  in  that 
district. 

In  the  year  1589,  when  the  reign  of  this  queen  drew  towards 
a  close,  a  treatise  appeared  against  the  Puritans  from  the  pen  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Some,  in  which  he  undertook  to  shew 
the  coincidence  that  existed  between  the  Anabaptists  and  some 
of  the  leading  men  among  the  former.  The  sentiments  which 
he  charged  the  Baptists  of  that  day  with  holding  are,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people  :  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right 
to  make  and  impose  laws  on  the  consciences  of  men ;  that  the 
people  ought  to  have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  ministers  ; 
that  the  high  commission  court  was  an  antichristian  usurpation ; 
that  such  as  are  qualified  to  preach,  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by 
the  civil  magistrate  from  doing  so;  that  no  forms  of  prayer  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  church ;  that  the  baptisms  administered  in 
the  church  of  Rome  were  invalid ;  and  that  a  true  constitution 
and  discipline  are  essential  to  a  true  church.  Such  were  the 
heterodox  principles  maintained  by  the  Anabaptists  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  times,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this  learned 
doctor ;  principles  well  supported  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
which,  therefore,  every  intelligent  and  consistent  Baptist  of  the 
present  day  is  proud  to  avow.  The  doctor  touches  also  on  their 
opinions  of  baptizing  none  but  professed  believers;  that  they 
hold  the  worship  of  God  as  conducted  in  the  church  of  England 
to  be  in  many  respects  defective ;  and  brings  up  the  rear  of  their 
crimes,  by  adding,  that  they  count  it  blasphemy  for  any  man  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  or  as  he 
explains  it,  to  be  called  Rabbi ;  that  is,  lord  and  master  of  other 
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men's  faith  !  He  acknowledges,  that  there  were  several  Anabap- 
tistical  conventicles,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  his  day ;  a  fact  which  we  shall  find  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  I. 
AND  CHARLES  I.     A.  D.   1602—1650. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  rather  in  tracing  out  obscure 
notices  of  the  Antipsedobaptists,  as  of  individuals  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  maintaining  their  discriminating  senti- 
ment, yet  mingling  with  their  Psedobaptist  brethren  in  church- 
communion,  than  as  forming  a  distinct  body,  or  denomination 
contending  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  baptismal  institute, 
and  its  indispensable  obligation  as  a  term  of  communion :  but 
we  shall  presently  find  them  separating  themselves  to  the  law  of 
their  Lord,  avowing  their  convictions  and  advocating  their  prin- 
ciples through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

In  the  year  1608  there  was  a  small  piece  published,  by  Enoch 
Clapham,  representing,  in  a  way  of  dialogue,  the  opinions  of 
the  difl^'erent  sects  of  Protestants  at  that  period.  He  speaks  of 
some  of  them  as  leaving  the  kingdom  to  form  churches  amongst 
people  of  another  language :  and  others,  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land, he  censures  for  withdrawing  from  the  national  worship, 
and  assembling  in  woods,  stables,  and  barns,  for  religious  service. 
He  particularly  distinguishes  from  Puritans  and  Brownists,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  Arians  and  Socinians,  on  the  other,  those 
who  by  way  of  reproach  were  called  Anabaptists  *  ;  and  who 
separated  both  from  the  church  and  other  dissenters.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  concerning  the  truth  and  justness  of  their  views 
on  the  question  relative   to  baptism,  their  great  seriousness  of 

*  In  the  dialogue  of  Enoch  Clapham,  above  mentioned,  the  Anabaptist  is  asked, 
what  religion  he  is  of,  and  is  made  to  answer,  "  Of  the  true  religion,  commonly 
termed  Anabaptism,  from  our  baptizing."  When  he  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
church  or  congregation  he  was  connected  with  in  Holland,  he  answers,  "  There  bfe 
certain  English  people  of  us  that  came  out  from  the  Brownists."  When  the  Arian 
says,  "  I  am  of  the  mind  that  there  is  no  true  baptism  upon  earth,"  he  replies,  "  I 
pray  thee,  say  not  so  ;  the  congregation  I  am  of,  can  and  doth  administer  true  bap- 
tism." When  an  inquirer  after  truth  offers,  on  his  proving  what  he  has  said,  to 
leave  his  old  religion,  the  Anabaptist  answers,  "  You  should  say,  if  God  will  give 
you  grace  to  leave  it  ;  for  it  is  a  particular  favour  to  leave  Sodom  and  Egypt,  spi- 
ritually so  called."  When  the  same  person  offers  to  unite  with  them,  the  Anabap- 
tist replies,  "  The  dew  of  heaven  come  upon  you  :  to-morrow  I  will  bring  you  into 
our  sacred  congregation,  that  so  you  may  come  to  be  informed  of  the  faith,  and  after 
that  be  purely  baptized."  This  representation  of  the  Baptists  in  the  year  1608, 
though  furnished  by  one  who  wrote  against  them,  deserves  regard,  especially  as  he 
assures  his  readers  that  the  characters  which  he  has  drawn  of  each  sect  had  not  been 
done  without  several  vears'  experience  and  study  of  them.  Ivimey's  English  Bap- 
fists,  vol.  1.  p.  122. 
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spirit  and  diligence  in  inquiry,  must  be  praised  by  all  candid 
persons.  They  arose  out  of  those  who,  being  tired  with  the 
yoke  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  traditions  of  men,  and 
corrupt  mixtures  in  the  worship  of  God,  resolved,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  not  to  receive  or  practise  any  piece  of  positive  worship 
which  had  not  precept  or  example  in  his  word.  On  this  prin- 
ciple they  pursued  their  researches,  which  they  accompanied 
with  fasting  and  prayer.  When,  after  long  search,  and  many 
debates,  it  appeared  to  them  that  infant  baptism  was  a  mere 
innovation,  and  even  a  profanation  of  a  divine  ordinance,  they 
were  not  brought  to  lay  it  aside  without  many  fears  and  trem- 
blings, lest  they  should  be  mistaken,  considering  how  many 
learned  and  godly  men  were  of  an  opposite  persuasion ;  and 
gladly  would  they  have  had  the  concurrence  of  their  brethren 
with  them.  But  since  there  was  no  hope  of  this,  they  concluded 
that  a  Christian's  faith  must  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and 
that  every  one  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God  ;  so  they 
resolved  to  practise  according  to  their  own  convictions.  They 
were  persuaded,  that  believers  were  the  only  proper  subjects  of 
baptism,  and  that  immersion,  or  dipping  the  whole  body  into 
water,  was  the  appointed  rite.  But  as  this  was  not  practised 
in  England,  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  administrator  to  begin  the 
practice.  After  often  meeting  together  to  pray,  and  confer 
about  this  matter,  they  agreed  to  send  over  into  Holland  Mr. 
Richard  Blount,  who  understood  the  Dutch  language,  to  a  Bap- 
tist church  there  :  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  society  and  their 
pastor  ;  and  upon  his  return  he  baptized  Mr.  Samuel  Blacklock, 
a  minister ;  these  two  baptized  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-three.  Some  few  others  of  this  persuasion  were 
among  the  original  planters  of  New-England.  They  who  con- 
tinued in  England,  published,  in  the  year  1615,  a  small  treatise 
to  justify  their  separation  from  the  church  of  England ;  and  to 
prove  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters 
of  religion ;  and  that  to  persecute  any  one  on  this  account,  is 
illegal,  antichristian,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as 
several  declarations  of  his  majesty. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  as  follows  :  "  Persecution  for 
religion  judged  and  condemned,  in  a  discourse  between  a 
Christian  and  Antichristian  :  proving,  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
by  king  James's  many  declarations,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
persecuted  for  his  religion,  so  he  testify  his  allegiance  by  the  oath 
appointed  by  law."  The  style  of  this  work  is  easy,  correct,  and,^ 
considering  the  age  when  it  was  composed,  very  perspicuous : 
the  reasoning  strong  and  conclusive ;  and  the  dialogue  well 
maintained.  It  presents  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  principles 
and  abilities  of  the  authors.  They  inveigh  against  the  pride, 
luxury,  and  oppression,  of  the  bishops;  declare  their  respect  for 
magistrates ;  protest  against  the  political  errors  of  the  Papists  ; 
condemn  those  who  through  fear  comply  with  any  external  vvor- 
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ship  contrary  to  their  own  conscience  ;  and  refer,  for  evidence  of 
their  sentiments,  to  the  confession  of  faith  published  in  1611. 

But  the  principal  glory  of  this  piece,  is  the  manly  and  explicit 
avowal  which  the  authors  make  of  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  they  were  either  unknown,  or  opposed, 
by  almost  every  other  party.  They  preserve  a  just  distinction 
between  civil  and  religious  concerns  ;  and  while  they  fully  allow 
the  magistrate  his  proper  authority  in  the  former,  they  boldly 
maintain  every  man's  right  to  judge  and  act  for  himself  in  the 
latter.  In  a  dedication  to  all  that  truly  wish  Jerusalem's  pros- 
perity and  Babylon's  destruction,  they  declare,  "  We  do  un- 
feignedly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  earthly  magistrates,  God's 
blessed  ordinance,  and  that  all  earthly  rule  and  command  apper- 
tain unto  them  :  let  them  command  what  they  will,  we  must  obey, 
either  to  do  or  to  suffer.  But  all  men  must  let  God  alone  with 
his  right,  who  is  to  be  Lord  and  Lawgiver  of  the  soul ;  and  not 
command  obedience  for  God  when  he  commandeth  none.'"  "  If 
I  take  (says  Christian,  in  another  place)  any  authority  from  the 
king's  majesty,  let  me  be  judged  worthy  of  my  desert;  but,  if  1 
defend  the  authority  of  Christ  Jesus  over  men's  souls,  which 
appertaineth  to  no  mortal  man  whatsoever,  then  know  you,  that 
whosoever  would  rob  him  of  that  honour  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  he  will  tread  them  under  foot. — Earthly  authority  belongs 
to  earthly  kings  :  but  spiritual  authority  belongeth  to  that  spiritual 
King,  who  is  King  of  kings*." — When  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  times,  this  intrepid  and  dignified  language  must  excite  our 
just  admiration. 

In  the  year  1618,  another  vindication  of  their  principles  came 
from  the  press,  entitled,  "  A  plain  and  well-grounded  Treatise  con- 
cerning Baptism."  It  was  a  translation  from  a  Dutch  piece,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  that  was  published  in  English  against 
the  baptism  of  infants.  But  the  vindication  of  their  principles 
procured  them  no  security  against  the  power  of  persecution. 
They  were  inveighed  against  from  the  pulpits,  and  harassed  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Their  goods  were  seized,  and  their  persons 
confined  by  long  and  lingering  imprisonments,  under  which  many 
of  them  died,  leaving  widows  and  children.  This  drew  from  them, 
in  1620,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  an  humble  supplication 
to  king  James,  representing  their  miseries,  avowing  their  loyal 
and  blameless  behaviour,  and  remonstrating  against  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings under  which  they  suffered,  as  unbecoming  the  charity 
and  goodness  of  the  Christian  religion,  tempting  men  to  hypocrisy, 
and  exliibiting  the  marks  of  antichrist,  and  humbly  beseeching 
his  majestj'-,  the  nobles,  and  parliament,  to  consider  their  case, 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  God's  word,  to  let  the  wheat 
and  tares  grow  together  till  the  harvest.  Notwithstanding  the 
odium  cast  upon  them,  and  the  severities  used  against  them,  they 

*   Persecution  judged  and  condemned,  passim. 
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iTiaiiitained  their  separate  meetings,  had  many  disciples,  and  sup- 
ported an  exemplary  purity  of  character*. 

Mr.  Neal  states  that,  in  the  year  1644,  there  were  forty-seven 
congregations  of  this  denomination  in  the  country,  and  seven  in 
London.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  gradually  rose  into 
such  a  number.  Mr.  Crosby  says,  that  the  Baptists,  who  had 
hitherto  been  intermixed  with  other  Nonconformists,  began  to 
form  themselves  into  separate  societies  in  1633.  The  first  in- 
stance of  this  secession  was  that  of  part  of  the  Independent  con- 
gregation, then  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  which 
had  been  gathered  in  1616,  and  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was 
the  first  pastor.  The  minister  of  these  separatists  was  Mr.  John 
Spilsbury ;  their  number  is  uncertain,  because,  after  specifying 
the  number  of  about  twenty  men  and  women,  it  is  added — with 
divers  others.  In  the  year  1638,  Mr.  William  Kiffin,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  and  others,  adopted  the  same  opinions  con- 
cerning baptism ;  and  having  been,  at  their  own  request,  dis- 
missed from  the  Independent  church,  joined  the  new  congregation. 
Mr.  Neal  is  mistaken,  when  he  represents  this  separation  as 
taking  place  under  Mr.  Jessey;  who  did  not  settle  with  it  as  a 
pastor  till  about  Midsummer  1637 :  and  did  not  change  his 
sentiments  on  the  questions  concerning  baptism  till  the  summer 
%f  1645,  when  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Knowles.  The  division 
of  the  people  into  two  congregations,  one  contiiming  with  him, 
and  the  other  joining  themselves  to  Mr.  Praise-God  Barebones, 
on  the  18th  of  ISIay  1640,  arose  not  from  any  difterence  of  sen- 
timent about  baptism,  but  from  their  becoming  so  numerous, 
that  they  could  not  meet  together  in  one  place  without  being 
discovered-f-. 

In  1639  another  congregation  of  Baptists  was  formed,  which 
met  in  Crutched-friars  ;  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Paul  Hobson,  and  captain  Spencer.  A  pamphlet 
appeared  at  this  time,  under  the  title  of  "  New  preachers,  new;" 
designed  to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  contempt  the  leading  members 
of  this  church.  Among  other  foolish  things,  it  is  remarked,  that 
"  Green  the  felt-maker  (that  is,  a  hatter  J,  Spencer  the  horse- 
rubber,  Quartermine  the  brewer's  clerk,  and  some  few  others, 
were  mighty  sticklers  in  this  new  kind  of  talking  trade,  which 
many  ignorant  coxcombs  call  preaching."  Green  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  zealous  man,  and  to  have  excited  no  inconsi- 
derable attention  by  his  preaching.  In  the  pamphlet  above 
mentioned,  some  account  is  given  of  "  a  tumult  raised  in  Fleet- 
street,  by  the  disorderly  preachment,  pratings,  and  prattlings,  of 
Mr.  Barebones  the  leather-seller,  and  Mr.  Green  the  felt-maker, 
on  Sunday  last  the  19th  of  December  (1641).  Barebones  is 
called  a  reverend  unlearned  leather-seller,  memorable  for  his  fiery 
zeal,  -and  both  he  and  his  friend  Green  were  apprehended  while 

*  See  Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  vol.  1.  p.  88 — 139. 
t  Jessey' s  Life,  p.  7.  11.  83. 
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"  preacliing  or  prating  amongst  a  hundred  persons,"  on  that  day. 
The  following  extract  from  this  pamphlet  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 

"  After  my  commendations,  Mr.  Rawbones  (Barebones  I 
should  have  said),  in  acknowledgment  of  your  too  much  troubling 
yourself,  and  molesting  others,  I  have  made  bold  to  relate  your 
last  Sunday's  afternoon  work,  lest  in  time  your  meritorious  pains- 
taking should  be  forgotten  ;  (for  the  which,  you  and  your  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Green,  do  well  deserve  to  have  your  heads  in  the  custody 
of  young  Gregory^  to  make  buttons  for  hem-pen  loops  ! J  you  two 
having  the  Spirit  so  full,  that  you  must  either  rent  or  burst,  did 
on  the  Sabbath  aforesaid,  at  your  house  near  Fetter-lane,  and  in 
Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Lock  and  Key,  there  and  then, 
did  you  and  your  consort,  by  turns,  unlock  most  delicate  strange 
doctrine,  where  was  about  thousands  of  people^  of  which  number 
the  most  ignorant  applauded  your  preaching,  and  those  that 
understood  any  thing  derided  your  ignorant  prating.  But  after 
four  hours'  long  and  tedious  tattling,  the  house  where  you  were 
was  beleaguered  with  multitudes  that  thought  it  fit  to  rouse  you 
out  of  your  blind  devotion,  so  that  your  walls  were  battered,  your 
windows  all  fractions,  torn  into  tattling  shivers;  and  worse  the 
hurly-burly  might  have  been,  but  that  sundry  constables  came 
in,  with  strong  guards  of  men  to  keep  the  peace,  in  which  con- 
flict your  sign  was  beaten  down  and  unhinged,  to  make  room  for 
the  owner  to  supply  the  place — all  which  shows  had  never  been, 
had  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Barebones  been  content,  as  they  should 
have  done,  to  have  gone  to  their  own  parish-churches.  "  The 
same  writer,  addressing  Green,  asks,  "  Do  not  these  things  come 
from  proud  spirits,  that,  Mr.  Spencer  a  horse-keeper,  and  you  a 
hat-maker^  will  take  upon  you  to  be  ambassadors  of  God,  to 
teach  your  teachers,  and  take  upon  you  to  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  these  days  of  light.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  that  our 
Lord  would  not  have  had  the  ass,  Matt.  xxi.  3,  if  he  had  not 
stood  in  need  of  him.  Now  the  truth  is,  the  church  hath  no 
need  of  such  as  you,  an  unlearned  self-conceited  hat-maker.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
Papist  priests  and  friars  being  dismissed,  there  was  a  scarcity 
for  the  present  of  learned  men,  and  so  some  tradesmen  were 
permitted  to  leave  their  trades,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
ministry ;  but  it  was  necessity  that  did  then  constrain  them  so  to 
do :  but  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  now  no  such  necessity,  and 
therefore  this  practice  of  you  and  your  comrades  casts  an  ill 
aspersion  upon  our  good  God,  that  doth  furnish  our  church  plen- 
tifully with  learned  men ;  and  it  doth  also  scandalize  our  church, 
as  if  we  stood  in  need  of  such  as  you  to  preach  the  gospel.  This 
you  call  preaching,  or  prophesying;  and  thus,  as  one  of  them 
told  the  lords  of  parliament,  that  they  were  all  preachers,  for  so 
they  practise  and  exercise  themselves,  as  young  players  do  in 
private,  till  they  be  by  their  brethren  judged  fit  for  the  pulpit, 
and  then   up  they  go,  and,  like  mountebanks,  play  their  part. 
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Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Green,  leave  off  these  ways:  bring-  home  such 
as  you  have  caused  to  stray.  It  is  such  as  you  that  vent  their 
venom  against  our  godly  preachers,  and  the  divine  forms  of 
prayer,  yea,  against  all  set  forms  of  prayers  ;  all  is  from  anti- 
christ, but  that  which  you  preach  is  most  divine  :  that  comes  from 
the  Spirit,  the  other  is  an  old  dead  sacrifice,  composed  (I  should 
have  said,  killed)  so  long  ago  tliatit  now  stinks.  It  is  so  that  in 
the  year  1549,  it  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Cranmer,  Dr.  Goodricke, 
Dr.  Skip,  Dr.  Thirlby,  Dr.  Day,  Dr.  Holbecke,  Dr.  Ridley, 
Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr,  Redman,  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
archdeacon  of  Leicester ;  but  what  are  all  these  ?  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  John  Green  a  hat-maker,  for  he  thinketh  what 
he  blustereth  forth  upon  the  sudden,  is  far  better  than  that  which 
these  did  maturely  and  deliberately  compose  !" 

This  extract  is  interesting  on  various  accounts :  the  pamphlet 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  evidently  the  pi'oduction  of  one  of  those 
clerical  bigots  of  the  establishment,  of  whom  abundance  are  to  be 
found  in  every  age,  since  national  establishments  of  Christianity 
were  introduced;  a  privileged  order  of  men,  who,  having  found 
out  the  means  of  making  their  profession  of  religion  subservient 
to  their  worldly  interest,  take  it  mightily  amiss  that  any  per- 
sons should  presume  to  disturb  them  in  their  slumbers,  or  cau- 
tion their  fellow-creatures  against  being  deceived  by  them. 
Hence  all  their  cant  and  whining  about  "  learned  and  godly  mi- 
nisters," as  though  any  body  complained  of  either  their  learning 
or  their  godliness ;  or  as  though  their  having  been  licensed  by 
their  fellow-creatures  to  officiate  in  parish  churches,  were  a  sub- 
stantial reason  why  another,  who  obtains  his  livelihood  by  honest 
industry,  should  not  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  despised 
truth  of  the  gospel,  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  contend 
for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Christ,  against  all  who  would 
corrupt  them  by  human  traditions.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  fur- 
nishing a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earliest 
Baptist  churches  in  this  country  conducted  their  public  worship. 
Taking  the  New  Testament  for  their  guide,  they  seem  evidently 
to  have  discarded  "  the  one-man  system,"  as  it  has  been  signifi- 
cantly termed,  and  which  obtains  so  universally  in  our  day.  We 
may  also  learn  from  it  the  opposition  which  the  Baptists  of  that 
day  had  to  sustain,  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  God 
and  Saviour. 

But  there  are  accounts  of  some  societies  existing  in  the  coun- 
try, long  before  these  congregations  in  London  were  formed. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Baptist  society  at  Shrews- 
bury has  subsisted,  through  all  the  revolutions  of  time  to  this  day, 
from  the  year  1627*.  The  congregation  ai  Bickcnhall,  now  at 
Hatch,  six  miles  from  Taunton,  in  Somerset,  had,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  oldest  members,  about  twenty  years  ago,  sub- 

*  A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thompson  to  the  Editor. 
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sisted  near  two  hundred  years ;  and  they  had  a  clear  tradition  ot 
its  assemblies  having  been  held  so  early  as  1630,  in  the  woods 
and  other  places  of  concealment,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  times*.  Even  in  1457,  there  was  a  congregation  of  this  sort 
at  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge  :  six  of  them  were  accused  of 
heresy,  and  condemned  to  abjure  and  do  penance,  half  naked, 
with  a  fagot  to  their  backs  and  a  taper  in  their  hands,  in  the  pub- 
lic market-places  of  Ely  and  Cambridgef. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  early  appearance  of  the  sect,  it 
laboured  under  such  difficulties,  from  the  odium  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  people,  and  from  the  severities  practised  against 
it  by  the  ruling  powers,  that  its  progress  was  for  many  years  im- 
peded. From  what  bishop  Jewel  says,  in  the  "Defence  of  his 
Apology,"  written  about  the  seventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
appears  that  it  was  then  almost  totally  suppressed  in  these  king- 
doms :  for,  while  he  speaks  of  them  as  finding  harbour  in  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  Moravia,  he  adds,  "  they  have  no  acquaintance  with 
us  in  England,  or  any  other  place,  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
clearly  preached."  This  is  to  be  concluded  also  from  a  passage 
jn  Dr.  Featley,  who  says,  "  this  fire  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, king  James,  and  our  gracious  sovereign,  till  now,  was 
covered  in  England  under  the  ashes  :  or,  if  it  broke  out  at  any 
time,  by  the  care  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  magistrate  it  was 
soon  put  out."" 

But  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  so  difficult  or  so  impossible 
is  it  to  extirpate  opinions,  this  sect  revived ;  held  its  weekly 
assemblies  for  religious  worship  ;  and  printed  various  pieces  in 
defence  of  their  sentiments  and  practice  :  the  number  of  converts 
to  it  rapidly  increased,  and  it  boasted  in  that  prophecy,  "  that 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  :]:." 

Amongst  the  publications  in  their  own  vindication  was  a  piece 
in  1641,  by  Edward  Barber,  entitled,  "  A  Treatise  of  Baptism, 
or  Dipping ;  wherein  is  clearly  showed,  that  our  Lord  Christ 
ordained  Dipping,  and  that  sprinkling  of  children  is  not  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  institution  ;  and  also  the  invalidity  of  those  argu- 
ments that  are  commonly  brought  to  justify  that  practice."  In 
the  same  year  appeared  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  six  pages,  relating 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  Baptists.  It  is  entitled,  "  The 
Brownists'  Synagogue :  or  a  late  discovery  of  their  conventicles, 
assemblies,  and  places  of  meeting,  where  they  preach,  and  the 
manner  of  their  praying  and  preaching;  with  a  relation  of  the 
names,  places,  and  doctrines,  of  those  which  do  commonly  preach. 
The  chief  of  which  are  these  :  Green,  the  felt-  maker ;  Marler, 
the  button-maker  ;  Spencer,  the  coachman ;  Rogers,  the  glover; 

*  MS.  Callections  concerning  the  History  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Thompson. 

■f  Robinson's  Claude,  vol.  2.     Dissertation  on  Preaching,  p.  54. 

X  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  160,  161  ;  Wall's  History  of  Infant-Baptism,  vol.  2.  p.  212 
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tphich  sect  is  much  increased  of  late  within  this  cifi/."  In  tins  squib, 
Messrs.  Green  and  Spencer,  who  M^ere  over  the  Baptist  church 
in  Crutched  Friars,  are  termed  "  the  two  arch  separatists,  demi- 
gods, who  are  here,  and  there,  and  every  where."  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  piece,  the  writer  gives  the  following-  account  of 
their  meeting:  "  In  the  house  where  they  meet,  one  is  appointed 
to  keep  the  door,  and  to  give  notice,  if  there  should  be  any 
insurrection,  that  warning  may  be  given  them.  They  do  not 
flock  together,  but  come  two  or  three  in  a  company,  and  all  being 
gathered  together,  the  man  appointed  to  teach  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  room,  and  his  audience  gather  about  him.  He  then  prays 
for  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  and  part  of  his  prayer  is, 
that  those  who  come  thither  to  scoff  and  laugh,  God  would  be 
pleased  to  turn  their  hearts.  His  sermon  is  about  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  then  another  stands  up  to  make  the  text  more  plain; 
and  at  the  latter  end  he  entreats  them  all  to  go  home  severally, 
lest  at  their  next  meeting-  they  should  be  interrupted  by  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  wicked.  They  seem  very  steadfast 
in  their  opinions,  and  say,  '  rather  than  turn,  they  will  burn."'" 

In  the  next  year  came  out  another  treatise,  written  by  A.  R. 
called,  "  The  Vanity  of  Children's  Baptism."  Mr.  Francis 
Cornwell,  M.A.  published,  in  1643,  a  small  tract,  dedicated  to 
the  house  of  commons,  with  this  title  :  "  The  Vindication  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Jesus."  It  was  given  to  divers  members 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  which  caused  it  to  make  a  great  noise, 
and  be  much  circulated.  Its  design  was  to  show,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  christening  children  opposes  the  commission  granted  by 
our  Lord  and  Saviour;  that  it  was  a  Romish  or  antichristian  cus- 
tom ;  and  was  established  by  pope  Innocent  HI.  who  made  a 
decree  that  the  baptism  of  the  infants  of  believers  should  succeed 
circumcision.  This  piece  gave  great  offence.  Dr.  Featley  made 
several  remarks  upon  it;  and  a  piece  called  "A  Declaration 
against  Anabaptists  "  was  published  in  answer  to  it*.  As  they 
were  frequently  inveighed  against,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  sentiments  concerning  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism, 
but  were  also  loaded  with  all  the  opprobrium  which  fell  on  the 
opinions  deemed  heretical,  and  were  often  reproached,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  with  being  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Armi- 
nians,  Soul-Sleepers,  and  the  like,  they  published,  in  1643,  a 
"  Confession  of  their  Faith,"  mentioned  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Neal, 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  these  reflections,  and  to  show  their 
general  agreement  with  other  Protestants  in  all  points  except 
that  of  baptism.  It  was  the  first  that  was  ever  published  by  the 
English  Baptists,  and  extends  to  fifty-two  articles,  which  we  shall . 
give  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XI.  It  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  1644,  and  1646,  one  of  which  was  licensed  by  authority, 
dedicated  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  several  members.     Their  greatest  adversaries,  and  amongst 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  151,  152,  and  345. 
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them  Dr.  Featley  and  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  acknowledged  that  it  was  an  orthodox  confession*. 

This  confession  must  be  understood  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  those  Baptists  only  who  joined  in  it,  and  not  as  apply- 
ing- to  all  who  differed  from  other  Christians  on  the  questions 
concerning  baptism.  For,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation, 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  Baptists  themselves  on  doc- 
trinal points:  and  they  divided,  particularly,  into  two  parties; 
one  embracing  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrines,  and  from  the 
particular  point  therein,  viz.  personal  election,  called  particular 
Baptists ;  the  others,  professing  the  Arminian  or  remonstrant 
tenets,  from  their  leading  principle,  viz.  universal  redemption, 
were  styled  general  Baptists. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  eminent  men,  who  did  not  join  their 
communion,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  their  sentiments.  The 
right  honourable  lord  Robert  Brook  published  about  this  time  A 
Treatise  on  Ej^iscopacy,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  must  confess  that  I 
begin  to  think  there  may  be  perhaps  something  more  of  God  in 
these  sects,  which  they  call  new  schisms,  than  appears  at  first 
glimpse.  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  take  upon  me  to  defend  that  which 
nem  generally  call  Anahaptism  ;  yet  I  conceive  that  sect  is  two- 
fold :  some  of  them  hold  free-will,  community  of  goods,  deny 
magistracy,  and  refuse  to  baptize  their  children;  these  truly  are  such 
heretics,  or  atheists,  that  I  question  whether  any  divine  should  hon- 
our them  so  much  as  to  dispute  with  them.  There  is  another  sort  of 
them  who  only  deny  baptism  to  their  children  till  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  then  they  baptize  them ."  He  censured  the  apply- 
ing to  this  people  the  opprobrious  name  of  schismatics ;  and  gave 
it  as  his  judgment,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  those  who  held  that 
we  should  go  no  farther  than  the  Scriptures  for  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, to  err  on  this  point,  since  the  Scriptures  seem  not  to  have 
clearly  determined  it.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  in  question 
the  accuracy  and  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  urged  against 
them  from  circumcision,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  fine  rational 
argument  to  illustrate  a  point  well  proved  before;  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  proof  enough  for  that  which  some  would  prove  by 
it;  because,  besides  the  difference  in  the  ordinances,  the  persons 
to  be  circumcised  were  stated  by  a  positive  law,  so  expressly  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  scruple  :  "  but  it  was  otherwise  with  bap- 
tism, where  all  the  designation  of  persons  fit  to  be  partakers,  for 
aught  I  know,"  said  his  lordship,  "  is  only  such  as  believe  :  for 
this  is  the  qualification  which,  with  exactest  search,  I  find  the 
Scriptures  require  in  persons  to  be  baptized:  and  this  it  seems  to 
require  in  all  such  persons.  Now,  how  infants  can  properly  be 
said  to  believe,  I  am  not  yet  fully  resolved."  Having  mentioned 
this  nobleman,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  here 
introducing  some  remarks  on  his  character  from  the  writings  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  namely,  the  great  Milton,  who,  in  his 

*  Crosby,    vol.  1.  p.  170,  171. 
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"  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,"  addressed  to 
the  parliament  of  England  [1645],  thus  proceeds  : 

"  What  would  be  the  best  advised  then,  if  it  be  found  so  hurt- 
ful, and  so  unequal  to  suppress  opinions  for  their  newness  or 
their  unsuitableness  to  a  customary  acceptance,  will  not  be  my 
task  to  say.  I  shall  only  repeat  what  I  have  learned  from  one  of 
your  own  honourable  members,  a  right  noble  and  pious  lord, 
who,  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  church  and 
commonwealth,  we  had  not  now  missed  and  bewailed  a  worthy 
and  undoubted  patron  of  this  argument.  Ye  know  him,  I  am 
sure :  yet  I,  for  honour's  sake,  and  may  it  be  eternal  to  him, 
shall  name  him,  the  Lord  Brook.  He,  writing  of  episcopacy, 
and  by  the  way  treating  of  sects  and  schisms,  left  ye  his  vote,  or 
rather  now  the  last  words  of  his  dying  charge,  which  I  know  will 
ever  be  of  dear  and  honoured  regard  with  you,  so  full  of  meek- 
ness and  breathing  charity,  that  next  to  his  last  testament  who 
bequeathed  love  and  peace  to  his  disciples,  1  cannot  call  to  mind 
where  I  have  read  or  heard  words  more  mild  or  peaceful.  He 
there  exhorts  us  to  bear  with  patience  and  humility  those,  how- 
ever they  be  miscalled,  that  desire  to  live  purely,  in  such  a  use 
of  God's  ordinances  as  the  best  guidance  of  their  consciences 
gives  them,  and  to  tolerate  them,  though  in  some  disconformity 
to  ourselves.  The  book  itself  will  tell  us  more  at  large,  being- 
published  to  the  world,  and  dedicated  to  the  parliament  by  him, 
who  both  for  his  life  and  for  his  death  deserves,  that  what  advice 
he  left  be  not  laid  by  without  perusal*.  Such  praise  from  such 
a  writer  as  Milton,  who  would  not  be  proud  of?  Granger  in- 
forms us  that  lord  Brook,  who  was  a  zealous  patriot  and  an 
avowed  advocate  for  liberty,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Charles  L  had  determined  to  seek  freedom  in  America,  and 
had  agreed  with  lord  Say  to  transport  themselves  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  upon  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  and  the 
sudden  change  of  public  affairs,  they  were  prevented  from  taking 
the  voyage.  He  was  afterward  commander  of  the  parliament 
army,  and  lost  his  life  at  Litchfield,  in  storming  a  close,  to  which 
lord  Chesterfield  had  retired  with  a  body  of  the  king's  troops.  He 
received  a  musket-shot  in  the  eye,  of  which  he  instantly  expired, 
in  the  year  1643. 

A  divine  also,  of  great  fame  in  that  age,  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers, 
candidly  declared,  in  a  book  on  the  sacrament,  that  he  was  un- 
convinced by  any  determination  of  Scripture  for  infant  baptism. 
The  learned  and  eminent  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  published,  in  1647,  his  treatise  on  "  The  liiberty 
of  Prophesyingf;"  in  which  he  stated  the  opinion  of  the  Antipse- 
dobaptists  with  such  advantages  of  style  and  elaborate  chain  of 

*  Milton's  Prose  Works,  by  Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  320. 

t  This  part  of  his  treatise  was  reprinted  in  a  detached  form  under  the  title  of 
"  Thoughts  upon  lufant  Baptism,"  by  the  late  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, for  Ward,  in  1754,  and  it  has  lately  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Baptists  justified,  &c."  12mo.  published  by  Gale  and  Tenner,  Paternoster-row. 
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argument,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  said  more  for  the  Bap- 
tists than  they  were  able  to  offer  for  themselves.  The  design 
of  this  excellent  prelate,  in  exhibiting  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments they  could  allege,  and  the  great  probability  of  truth  on 
their  side,  was  to  abate  the  fury  of  their  adversaries ;  and  to 
shew  that  they  were,  if  in  an  error,  still  entitled  to  candour  and 
indulgence  *. 

But  neither  their  own  vindications,  nor  the  pleas  of  so  gene- 
rous an  advocate,  could  screen  them  from  that  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance which  actuated  the  predominant  parties  of  those  times.  One 
of  the  seventeen  canons,  which  were  passed  by  the  convocation 
of  1640,  viz.  the  fifth  canon,  particularly  decreed,  that  another 
canon,  which  was  directed  against  the  Papists,  should  be  in  full 
force  against  all  Anabaptists  f.  In  the  following  years  they  were 
inveighed  against  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Featley 
owned,  that  in  writing  against  them  he  could  hardly  dip  his  pen 
in  any  thing  but  gall.  The  severe  ordinances  of  the  day  were 
aimed  at  them  as  well  as  the  other  sectaries.  Edwards,  in  his 
"  Gangrsena,""  proposed  a  public  disputation  with  them,  and  that 
on  their  being  found  in  an  error,  the  parliament  would  forbid  all 
dipping,  and  take  some  severe  course  with  all  dippers,  as  the 
senate  of  Zurich  did.  In  this  he  referred  to  an  edict,  published 
at  Zurich  in  1530,  which  made  it  death  for  any  to  baptize  by 
immersion :[.  On  this  law  some,  called  Anabaptists,  were  tied 
back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  sea:  others  were- burnt  alive, 
and  many  starved  to  death  in  prison  §.  But  this  was  not  the  wish 
of  Edwards  alone.  There  was  a  general  cry  against  toleration, 
especially  of  these  people.  In  the  petition  of  the  lord  mayor, 
court  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  in  1646,  that  a  speedy 
course  might  be  taken  to  suppress  all  private  and  separate  con- 
gregations, the  Anabaptists  were  by  name  specified  |]. 

Sentiments  against  the  rights  of  conscience,  advanced  by 
writers  of  reputation,  and  sanctioned  by  public  acts,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  productive  of  sufferings  to  individuals.  It  is 
proper  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  these,  as  Mr.  Neal  has  been 
thought  to  pass  them  over  too  generally,  or  to  have  represented 
them  too  partially. 

Amongst  others  who  felt  the  rage  of  bigotry  was  Mr.  Vavasor 
Powell.  This  eminent  Cambro-Briton  was  a  native  of  Radnor- 
shire, born  in  the  year  1617,  and  descended  from  some  of  the  best 
families  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Montgomery  and 
Salop.  Having  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native  place, 
he  was  entered  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages.  On  leaving  college  he  took 
orders  in  the  established  church  about  the  year  1640,  and  at  first 
officiated  in  Wales,  as  curate  to  his  uncle  Erasmus  Povi^ell.  He 
liad  not  been  long,  however,  in  that  situation  when  he  joined  the 
Puritans,  from  a  conviction  that  their  principles  and  proceedings 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  165—169.  t  Mr.  Neal,  vol.  1.  p.  625. 

J  Gangrsena,  part  3.  p.  177.  §  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  183.         ||  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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were  more  consonant  to  tlie  Scriptures,  than  tliose  on  wliicli  the 
national  establishment  is  founded.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
he  was  remarkably  thoughtless  and  vain;  a  ringleader  among  the 
votaries  of  folly  and  dissipation,  insomuch  that  he  was  called  by 
his  schoolfellows  dux  omnium  malorum,  "  a  ringleader  in  all 
manner  of  wickedness ;"  we  must,  however,  except  the  vice  of 
drnnkenness,  of  which  he  had  so  strong  an  abhorrence,  that  he 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  an  unnatural  vice,  from  which  even  the 
beasts  were  free,  and  he  wondered  how  any  rational  being  could 
possibly  be  addicted  to  a  practice  that  was  so  entirely  destitute  at 
once  of  true  pleasure,  profit,  and  honour. 

Having  given  up  his  connexion  with  the  established  church, 
and  cast  his  lot  among  the  Puritans,  he  began  to  preach  among 
his  countrymen,  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  and 
his  zeal  and  fortitude  were  soon  called  into  exercise  by  the  rage 
of  bigotry,  and  the  severe  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
He  was  often  attacked  and  assaulted  by  violent  men,  and  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  danger  of  his  life  by  those  who  laid  in 
wait,  or  bound  themselves  by  oath,  to  kill  him  ;  or  made  an 
attempt  on  it.  In  1640,  he,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  hearers, 
when  he  M'as  preaching  in  a  house  in  Brecknockshire,  were  seized, 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  warrant  from  justice  Williams,  and  secured  in  a 
church.  The  next  morning  they  were  conducted  to  the  justice's 
house,  who  committed  them  to  the  hands  of  the  constable.  On 
the  following  day  they  were  examined  before  that  justice  and 
two  or  three  more,  and  six  or  seven  clergymen :  but,  after  much 
conference  and  many  threats,  were  at  that  time  dismissed.  After 
this  Mr.  Powell,  preaching  at  Launger  in  Radnorshire  in  the 
field,  because  the  house  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  audi- 
tory, was  seized  and  committed  by  the  high  sheriff,  Mr.  Hugh 
Lloyd.  The  constables,  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  mittimus,  except  one,  refused  it.  This 
man,  taking  Mr.  Powell  to  his  own  house,  and  permitting  him  to 
lodge  there  that  night,  because  the  prison  was  at  a  great  distance, 
was  so  affected  with  his  devotions  in  the  family,  that  he  would 
proceed  no  farther;  but  absconded  himself,  leaving  Mr.  Powell 
in  his  house :  who,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  man,  bound  him- 
self with  two  sufficient  sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  at 
Radnorshire.  Accordingly  he  delivered  himself  up  at  that 
season,  and  three  bills  of  indictment  were  preferred  against  him. 
But,  after  the  traverse,  he  was  acquitted,  and  invited  to  dine 
witli  the  judges;  who  desiring  him  to  give  thanks,  one  of  them 
said,  "  It  was  the  best  grace  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life." 
But  the  high  sheriff  was  so  offended  at  the  lenity  shewn  to 
him,  and  the  impressions  made  by  his  conduct  and  preaching, 
that  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  persecuted  him  out  of 
the  county  *. 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  217—219  ;  Vavasor  Powell's  Life,  p.  125—127. 
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The  public  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  copious  memoir 
of  Vavasor  Powell,  in  the  "  Welsh  Nonconformists"'  Memo- 
rial," compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Richards  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
and  edited  by  John  Evans,  LL.D,  ]\Ir.  Kichards  has  bestowed 
much  industry  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  this  eminent  Noncon- 
formist, and  rescuing  his  character  from  many  false  and  malignant 
aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  his  adversaries.  He  seems  to  think 
that  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  and  was  himself 
baptized  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1655,  which  must  have  been 
a  dozen  years  after  he  had  quitted  the  church  of  England.  In 
proof  of  this  he  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  dated  January  1,  1656,  and  preserved  in 
Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  4.  p.  373.  "  Among  other  things 
(says  Thurloe)  which  are  daily  sent  abroad  for  inflaming  the 
people,  your  lordship  will  receive  herewith  a  paper  newly  ex- 
hibited to  the  world,  by  Vavasor  Powell,  who  is  lately  rebap- 
tized,  and  several  othrrs  of  his  party ;  whereupon  I  will  make  no 
observations,  though  many  others  do,'  &c. 

It  appears  that  previous  to  his  embracing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists  Mr.  Powell  was  in  high  estimation  with  the  Presbyterian 
party.  The  situation  of  Wales,  in  regard  to  religion,  was  reported 
to  the  parliament  as  being  most  deplorable.  T!ie  people  were  so 
destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  information,  that  they  had 
neither  Bibles  nor  catechisms.  Their  clergy  were  both  ignorant 
and  indolent,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  a  sermon  from  one  quarter 
of  a  year  to  another,  nor  was  there  any  suitable  provision  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  as  were  capable  of  instructing  them. 
The  parliament  took  their  case  into  consideration  and  passed  an 
act,  February  22,  1649,  "  for  the  better  propagating  and  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  Wales,"  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Mr.  Vavasor  Powell  was  at  the  head 
of  these  commissioners,  and  exerted  himself  most  indefatigably  in 
this  office,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  soon  became  apparent. 
^Whitelocke,  speaking  of  the  year  1652,  says,  "  By  this  time 
there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  good  preachers  in  the  thirteen 
Welsh  counties,  most  of  whom  preached  three  or  four  times 
a  week :  they  were  placed  in  every  market  town  ;  and  in  most 
great  towns  two  schoolmasters,  able,  learned,  and  university 
men,"  &c.  * 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  Mr.  Powell,  who  had  for 
several  years  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  returned  to  Wales,  where  he  continued  some  years  dili- 
gently exerting  himself  in  promoting  the  objects  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially in  preaching  the  gospel  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  scarcely  a  neighbourhood,  a  parish,  or  a  village,  in  the  country 
which  was  not  visited  by  him,  and  that  did  not  hear  from  his 
mouth  the  cheering  invitations  of  the  gospel.     Even  to  this  day 


Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  518. 
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places  are  p«iiitecl  out,  in  the  most  obscure  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  principality,  where  Vavasor  Powell  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  numerous  congregations.  In  these  excursions  he  was 
often  accompanied  by  other  ministers  of  the  same  active  turn  and 
fervent  spirit  with  himself:  and  their  labours  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Even  as  early  as  the  year  1654,  the  Christians  in  Wales 
connected  with  Vavasor  Powell,  were  calculated  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  *. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Powell  was  much  in  favour  with  the  pro- 
tector, Cromwell,  at  one  period  of  his  life :  but  when  the  latter 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  he  openly  opposed  his  elevation, 
and  thereby  lost  his  favour.  From  that  moment  he  appears  to 
have  been  continually  the  object  of  mistrust,  and  consequently 
became  closely  watched.  All  his  movements  were  scrutinised 
narrowly,  and  as  every  thing  is  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye,  the 
basest  motives  were  imputed  tp  every  part  of  his  conduct.  One 
while  Powell  was  said  to  be  preparing  for  war ;  busily  engaged 
in  enlisting  troops  ;  at  another  he  was  actually  up  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  horse  ready  to  fight  it  out !  Even  his  labours 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  great  concourse  of  people  that 
attended  him,  were  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  and  generally 
represented  in  a  very  unfavourable  and  suspicious  light;  and  he 
often  felt  the  effects  of  them  in  the  persecutions  which  he  was 
called  to  endure.  But  though  these  suspicions  and  evil  surmises 
must  have  proved  very  painful  to  him,  and  detrimental  to  his 
labours  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  damped  his  courage,  or  cooled  his  zeal,  or  slackened  his 
diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  important  undertaking.  He 
steadily  persevered  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  till  the  new  order  of 
things  under  Charles  II.  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  and  compelled 
him  to  desist. 

Vavasor  Powell  was  among  the  first  victims  to  the  tyrannical 
measui-es  of  Charles  II.  No  sooner  was  the  restoration  resolved 
on,  than  the  busy  agents  of  government  marked  him  out  for  their 
prey.  They  had  even  formed  their  plan  and  executed  it  before 
the  king's  arrival;  such  was  their  breathless  haste  to  ruin  this 
worthy  man.  On  the  28th  of  April  1660,  he  was  seized  in  his 
own  house  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  conducted  to  the  county 
jail ;  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  nine  weeks,  but  was  then  discharged.  Re- 
turning into  Montgomeryshire,  he  began  to  preach  as  usual,  when 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Morrice,  charging  him  with  sedition,  rebellion,  and 
treason ;  and  before  any  return  could  be  received  from  the 
government,  the  sheriff  issued  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  having  enjoyed  his  liberty  only 
twenty-four  days.  Soon  after,  he  was  removed,  by  a  warrant  from 

*  See  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  3. 
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tlie  secretary  of  state,  to  London,  and  committed  to  tlie  Fleet 
prison,  where  he  lay  two  years,  so  closely  confined,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  his  chamber-door,  which,  added  to  the 
offensive  effluvia  of  a  dung-hill  that  lay  before  his  window,  so 
much  impaired  his  health  that  he  never  perfectly  recovered  it. 
During  this  period,  he  wrote  "  A  brief  narrative  of  the  former 
propagation  and  late  restoration  of  the  gospel  in  Wales;"  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1662.  In  this  piece  he 
challenged  his  adversaries  to  substantiate  the  least  of  their  calum- 
nious charges  against  him.  But  in  vain  did  he  justify  his  charac- 
ter ;  innocence  could  procure  him  no  redress.  Having  lain  in 
the  Fleet  nearly  two  years,  he  was  removed  at  an  hour's  notice, 
on  the  30th  of  September  1662,  to  South-sea-castle,  near  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for  five  years  longer. 
On  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Powell  sued  for  a  habeas 
corpus,  and  soon  after,  by  an  order  from  the  king  in  council, 
obtained  his  liberty. 

But,  scarcely  had  ten  months  elapsed,  before  Mr.  Powell  was 
again  apprehended,  as  he  was  passing  from  Bristol  to  Monmouth- 
shire, over  the  hills  of  Glamorgan,  in  his  way  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  committed  to  prison.  He  had  preached  at  different 
stations,  as  he  came  along,  to  large  congregations ;  and  the  people 
eagerly  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all  parts.  He  had  preached  at 
Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Merthyr  Tidvil,  in  Glamorganshire,  a  place  now  become  famous 
for  its  iron  works,  the  most  celebrated  and  extensive  in  Britain, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  having  in  a  few  years, 
from  an  inconsiderable  village,  become  the  most  populous  place 
in  all  the  principality  of  Wales.  When  Mr.  Powell  arrived  at 
Merthyr,  he  found  assembled  in  and  about  the  church-yard,  a  large 
congregation  waiting  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  He  discoursed  to 
them  from  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8.  For  this  act  of  mercy  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  deposed  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  seized  and  lodged  in  his  majesty's  jail  of  Cardiff;  from  thence 
he  was,  some  time  afterward,  cited  before  six  deputy-lieutenants 
at  Cowbridge,  where  he  underwent  a  long  examination,  after 
which  he  was  remanded  to  prison  and  recommitted.  His  friends 
in  London  now  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  procured 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  remove  him  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  which  was  for  some  time  resisted,  but  at  length  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  the  16th  of  October  1669  he  arrived  in  London, 
where,  after  an  examination,  he  M^as  committed  once  more  to  the 
Fleet.  Here  he  remained  till  discharged  by  death,  on  the  27th 
of  October  1670,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  eleven  years  of 
tvhich  he  had  passed  in  prison  !  He  was  a  person  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  the  most  fervent  piety,  and  the  most  intrepid  courage. 
He  bore  his  illness  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  in  the  highest  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  could  with 
difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  acts  of  devotion, 
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and  expressing^  his  sentiments  of  zeal  and  piety.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Bunhill-fields,  Mdiither  they  were  followed  by  an 
innumerable  crowd  of  the  dissenters  who  attended  him  to  his 
grave.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  which  \\as  drawn  up  by 
his  friend  Edward  Bradshaw,  describes  him  as  "  a  successful 
teacher  of  the  past,  a  sincere  witness  of  the  present,  and  a  useful 
example  of  the  future  age  ;  who,  in  the  defection  of  many,  found 
mercy  to  be  faithful :  for  which  being  called  to  many  prisons,  he 
was  tried  and  would  not  accept  deliverance,  expecting  a  better 
resurrection  *.""     But  to  return  : 

In  1641  Mr.  Edward  Barber,  minister  to  a  small  congregation 
of  Baptists  in  London,  was  kept  eleven  months  in  jirison  for 
denying  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  that  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy 
was  a  divine  ordinance  -binder  the  gospel. 

In  1643,  some  pious  persons  at  Coventry,  who  had  embraced  the 
opinion  of  antipsedobaptism,  invited  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox,  an  aged  mi- 
nister of  good  reputation,  for  learning  and  piety,  the  son  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometime  minister  at  Bedford,  to  come  to  them  and  assist 
them  in  forming  themselves  info  a  distinct  church.  Several  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Baxter,  had  taken 
refuge  in  that  city :  who,  being  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  baptisti- 
cal  sentiments,  Mr.  Baxter  challenged  Mr.  Cox  to  dispute  with 
him  about  the  points  in  difference  between  them.  This  M'as  done 
viva  voce  and  by  writing ;  but  it  was  broken  oiF  by  the  interference 
of  the  committee,  who  required  Mr.  Cox  to  depart  from  the  city, 
and  to  promise  not  to  return  to  it.  As  he  refused  this,  he  was 
immediately  committed  to  prison,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time  ;  till,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pinson's  application  to  Mr. 
Baxter,  his  release  was  procured-f*. 

Another  sufferer  on  this  side  was  Mr.  Henry  Denne,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David''s,  and  held  the  living  of 
Pyrton,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  ten  years.  In  1644,  he  was  appre- 
hended in  Cambridgeshire  by  the  committee  of  that  county,  and 
sent  to  gaol,  for  preaching  against  infant-baptism,  and  baptizing 
those  who  had  received  no  other.  After  he  had  been  confined 
some  time,  his  case,  through  the  intercession  of  some  friends,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  he  was  sent  up  to 
London,  and  detained  in  the  lord  Petre's  house,  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  till  the  committee  had  heard  his  cause  and  released  him. 
In  June,  1646,  he  Avas  apprehended  a  second  time  at  Spalding, 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  seized  on  a  Lord's  day,  and  kept  in 
custody,  to  prevent  his  preaching.  Upon  hearing  the  charge 
against  him,  which  was  for  baptizing,  as  but  one  witness  appeared 
to  support  it,  and  according  to  the  maxim   of  law,  Nemo  tcnetur 

"  Richards'  Cambro-British  Biography,  p.  141—186.  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  a  note 
respecting  Vavasor  Powell,  says,  "  his  sentiments  were  those  of  a  Sabbatarian 
Baptist,"  but  Mr.  Richards  assures  us  there  is  no  foundation  for  considering  him 
a  Sabbatarian. 

t  Crosby,  p.  220,  221  ;  and  Baxter's  Life,  p.  46. 
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seipsurn  accusare,  he  refused  to  be  his  own  accuser.  The  ceremony 
had  been  performed  in  the  night,  which  indicates  the  severity  of 
the  times  against  such  as  hehl  his  principles  and  acted  upon  them: 
just  as  the  primitive  Christians,  under  persecution,  held  their 
assemblies  at  that  season  *. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Coppe,  a  minister  in  Warwickshire, 
and  preacher  to  the  garrison  in  Compton-house  in  the  said  county, 
for  rebaptizing  was  committed  to  Coventry  gaol.  On  publishing 
the  ordinance  of  parliament,  in  1645,  against  unordained  minis- 
ters, the  lord-mayor  sent  his  officers,  on  a  Sunday,  to  the  Baptist 
meeting  in  Coleman-street,  London,  on  an  information  that  lay- 
men preached  there.  The  officers  found  the  religious  exercises 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lamb,  the  elder  of  the  church,  and  a  young 
man  who  was  a  teacher  amongst  them.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tion, incensed  at  the  disturbance  given  to  their  worship,  used 
rough  language  to  them  ;  but  Mr.  Lamb  behaved  respectfully, 
requested  leave  to  finish  the  religious  service,  and  engaged  to 
appear  before  the  lord-mayor  at  six  o'clock.  The  officers  acqui- 
esced, and  withdrew  :  and  at  the  time  appointed  Mr.  Lamb  and 
his  assistant  met  at  his  lordship's  house.  He  was  interrogated  on 
Avhat  authority  he  presumed  to  preach,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  ordinance  of  parliament.  Mr.  Lamb  replied, 
"  No ;  for  that  he  was  called  and  appointed  to  the  office  by  as 
reformed  a  church  as  any  in  the  world,"  alluding  to  the  words  of 
tlie  ordinance.  But  he  acknowledged  that  he  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  as  invalid.  After  the  examination,  they  were 
bound  over  to  answer  before  the  committee  of  the  parliament,  who, 
after  hearing  them,  committed  both  to  gaol,  where  they  lay  till 
the  intercession  of  friends  procured  their  libertyf . 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Paul  Hobson,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
taken  into  custody  by  the  governor  of  Newport- Pagnel,  for 
preaching  against  infant  baptism,  and  reflecting  on  the  order 
against  the  preaching  of  laymen.  After  a  short  confinement,  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  London.  He  was  soon  cited  before  the 
committee ;  and,  having  several  friends  of  rank  and  influence,  he 
was  immediately  discharged,  and  preached  publicly  at  a  meeting- 
house in  Moorfields  X' 

The  case  of  Mr.  Hanserd  KnoUys  runs  into  more  particulars. 
He  was  a  man  of  piety  and  learning,  and  had  received  ordination 
from  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  but  was  afterward  a  zealous 
opposcr  of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  Preaching  one  Lord's 
day,  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  request  of  the  churchwardens, 
when  they  wanted  a  minister,  in  Bow-church,  Cheapside,  he  was 
led  by  his  subject  to  speak  against  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 
This  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  the  auditory ;  a  complaint  was 
lodged  against  him  with  the  parliament;  and  by  a  warrant  from 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  221 — 224  ;  where  are  the  examinations  taken  on  the  occa- 
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the  committee  for  plundered  ministers,  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  keeper  of  Ely-house,  and  kept  several  days  in  prison,  bail 
beina^  refused.  At  length  he  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before 
the  committee,  when  about  thirty  of  the  assembly  of  divines  were 
present.  The  answers  which  he  gave  on  his  examination,  about 
his  authority  to  preach,  the  occasion  of  his  appearing  in  the  pul- 
pit at  Bow-church,  and  the  doctrine  he  had  there  advanced  being- 
satisfactory,  he  was  discharged  without  blame,  or  paying  fees  ; 
and  the  jailer  was  sharply  reproved  for  refusing  bail,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  turned  out  of  his  post. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Knollys  went  into  Suffolk,  and  preached 
in  several  places,  as  opportunity  offered,  at  the  request  of  friends. 
But  as  he  was  accounted  an  Antinomian  and  Anabaptist,  his  sup- 
posed errors  were  deemed  as  criminal  as  sedition  and  faction,  and 
the  virulence  of  the  mob  was  instigated  against  him  by  the  high- 
constable.  At  one  time  he  was  stoned  out  of  the  pulpit;  at  an- 
other time  the  doors  of  the  church  were  shut  against  him  and  his 
hearers.  Upon  this  he  preached  in  the  church-yard,  which  was 
considered  as  a  crime  too  great  to  be  connived  at  or  excused. 
At  length  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  was  first  prosecuted  at 
a  petty  sessions  in  the  county,  and  then  sent  up  a  prisoner  to 
London  with  articles  of  complaint  against  him  to  the  parliament. 
On  his  examination,  he  proved,  by  witnesses  of  reputation,  that 
he  had  neither  sowed  sedition,  nor  raised  a  tumult,  and  that  all 
the  disorders  which  had  happened  were  owing  to  the  violence 
and  malignity  of  his  opposers,  who  had  acted  contrary  both  to  law 
and  common  civility.  He  produced  copies  of  the  sermons  he  had 
preached,  and  afterward  printed  them.  His  answers  were  so 
satisfactory,  that  on  the  report  made  by  the  committee  to  the 
house,  he  was  not  only  discharged,  but  a  vote  passed,  that  he 
might  have  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of  Suffolk,  when  the 
minister  of  the  place  did  not  himself  preach  there.  But,  beside 
the  trouble  which  this  business  occasioned  to  him,  it  devolved  on 
him  an  expense  of  601. 

Mr.  Knollys,  finding  how  much  off'ence  was  taken  at  his  preach- 
ing in  the  church,  and  to  what  troubles  it  exposed  him,  set  up  a 
separate  meeting  in  Great  St.  Helens,  London ;  where  the  peo- 
ple flocked  to  hear  him,  and  he  had  generally  a  thousand  auditors. 
Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  this;  the  landlord  was  prevailed  upon 
to  warn  him  out  of  the  place,  and  Mr.  Knollys  was  summoned 
before  a  committee  of  divines,  who  used  to  sit  in  the  room  called 
the  Queen''s  Court,  Westminster,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  this 
matter.  The  chairman  asked,  why  he  presumed  to  preach  with- 
out holy  orders  ?  To  which  he  replied,  he  was  in  holy  orders. 
The  chairman  on  this  was  informed,  that  he  had  renounced  epis- 
copal ordination :  this  Mr.  Knollys  confessed,  but  pleaded,  that 
he  was  now  ordained,  in  a  church  of  God,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  gospel,  and  then  explained  the  manner  of  ordination  among 
the  Baptists.     At  last  he   was  commanded  to  preuch  no  more : 
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but  lie  told  tliem,  that  lie  would  preach  the  gospel,  bolli  publicly 
and  from  house  to  house ;  saying,  "  It  was  more  equal  to  obey 
Christ  who  commanded  him,  than  those  who  forbade  him  :"  and 
so  went  away.  A  letter,  which  Mr.  Knollys  wrote  to  Mr.  Dut- 
ton,  of  Norwich,  in  which  were  some  reflections  on  the  perse- 
cuting measures  of  those  times,  and  which,  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  Suffolk  committee,  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  presently 
published  by  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  persecution,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  inflamed  the  proceedings  against  him*.  As  it  is 
short,  I  will  give  a  copy  of  it  belowj-.  It  was  too  common  a  prac- 
tice, then,  to  seize  and  publish  the  letters  of  those  who  were 
called  sectaries. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Knollys's  lot 
was  cast,  occasioned  a  great  variation  in  his  circumstances,  and 
obliged  him  often  to  change  his  place  of  abode.  Sometimes  he 
was  possessed  of  several  hundred  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
in  teaching  youth ;  at  others,  he  had  neither  home  to  dwell  in, 
nor  food  to  eat,  nor  money  to  purchase  it !  And  frequently  was 
he  hurried  from  place  to  place,  by  the  evil  of  the  times,  and  the 
maljce  of  his  persecutors.  When  the  rage  of  his  adversaries  would 
no  longer  permit  him  to  remain  in  Lincolnshire,  he  removed  to 
London: — Here  he  opened  a  school  upon  Tower-hill,  and  took 
a  few  young  men  under  his  care  to  finish  their  education  and  fit 
them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  also  chosen  master 
of  the  Free  school  in  St.  Mary- Axe  ;  but  the  oppressive  hand  of 
power  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  employment,  and  seek  an 
asylum  across  the  Atlantic.  There  he  continued  about  five  years, 
preaching  the  gospel  and  building  up  the  churches  that  had  lately 
been  gathered  in  that  wilderness.  In  1641,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  aged  father. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Knollys  was  reduced  to  great  straits  in  his 
worldly  circumstances,  but  his  friends  were  numerous,  and  often 
interposed  with  seasonable  relief.  The  words  of  the  apostle  were, 
indeed,  literally  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  this  good  man,  that 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1,  p.  226 — 230;  and  a  very  short  and  partial  account  in 
Edwards's  Gangraena,  vol.  1.  p.  39. 

f  "  Beloved  Brother, 

"  I  salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Your  letter  I  received  the  last  day  of  the  week; 
and  upon  the  first  day  I  did  salute  the  brethren  in  your  name,  who  re-salute  you, 
and  pray  for  you.  The  city  Presbyterians  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  synod,  dated 
from  Sion-college,  against  any  toleration  ;  and  they  are  fasting  and  praying  at 
Sion-coUege  this  day,  about  farther  contrivings  against  God's  poor  innocent  ones  ; 
but  God  will  doubtless  answer  them  according  to  the  idol  of  their  own  hearts. 
To-morrow  there  is  a  fast  kept  by  both  houses,  and  the  synod  at  Westminster. 
They  say  it  is  to  seek  God  about  the  establishing  of  worship  according  to  their 
covenant.  They  have  first  vowed,  now  they  make  inquiry.  God  will  certainly 
*  take  the  crafty  in  their  own  snare,  and  make  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  foolish- 
ness ; '  for  '  he  chooseth  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty.'  My  wife  and  family  remember  their 
love  to  you.     Salute  the  brethren  that  are  with  you.     Fai-ewell. 

"  Your  brother  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 

"  Hanserd  Knollys. 
"  London,  the  13th  day  of  the  11th  month  called  January,  1645." 
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"  we  have  here  no  continuing  city  !  "  We  can  trace  him  from 
this  country  to  America—and  then  back  again  :  from  England 
into  Wales — from  London  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  into 
Germany — then  back  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
London  once  more.  These  wanderings  about,  too,  were  not  the 
effects  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  They  tended,  however, 
greatly  to  the  exercise  of  his  graces,  and  furnished  him  with 
numerous  instances  of  the  providential  mercies^of  God  towards 
him. 

Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Mr.  Knollys,  with  many 
other  innocent  persons,  was  dragged  from  his  own  dwelling  house, 
and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  custody 
for  eighteen  weeks,  until  released  by  an  act  of  grace,  on  the  king's 
coronation.  At  that  time,  four  hundred  persons  were  confined  in 
the  same  prison,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  at  this  time,  pro- 
hibiting Anabaptists  and  other  sectaries  from  worshipping  God  in 
public,  except  at  their  parish-church.  This  cruel  edict  was  the 
signal  for  persecution,  and  the  forerunner  of  those  sanguinary- 
laws  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  to  these  must 
be  attributed  the  frequent  removals  to  which  Mr.  Knollys  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse.  During  his  absence  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  his  property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  when 
the  law  did  not  sanction  the  act,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  dispatched 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  his  property.  When  the  Conven- 
ticle-act passed  in  1670,  Mr.  Knollys  was  apprehended  at  a  place 
of  worship  in  George-yard,  and  committed  to  prison.  But  here 
he  obtained  favour  of  his  jailer,  who  allowed  him  to  preach  to  the 
prisoners  twice  a  week  during  his  confinement. 

Mr.  Knollys  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  and 
quitted  the  world  in  a  transport  of  joy,  19  th  of  September,  1691. 
He  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields  *. 

Mr.  John  Sims,  who  preached  at  Southampton,  was  a  sufferer 
among  the  Baptists  during  this  period  (1646).  He  was  prevailed 
on,  in  a  journey  to  Taunton,  to  preach  in  the  parish-church  of 
Middlesey.  On  this  he  was  seized  by  virtue  of  the  act  against 
unordained  ministers,  and  several  letters,  which  he  was  to  deliver 
to  some  pious  friends,  were  taken  from  him.  These  with  the  ex- 
amination were  sent  to  London,  by  way  of  complaint  against 
him,  and  printed.  The  charges  specified  in  the  examination 
were  for  preaching  and  denying  infant-baptism.  He  admitted 
the  latter,  and  pleaded  against  the  former,  that  "  as  Peter  was 
called,  so  was  he  f." 

The  next  name  on  the  list  of  sufferers  is  Mr.  Andrew  Wyke. 
On  his  examination  he  refused  to  answer  to  the  questions  concern- 

*  Crosby's  Baptists,  vol.  3.  p.  93  ;  and  vol.  4.  p.  295.  Brooks's  Puritans,  vol.  3. 
p.  491. 

f  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  232,  233;  and  Edwards's  Gangrsena,  vol.  2.  p.  50,  &c. 
where  four  of  the  letters  are  printed. 
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ing  the  doctrines  he  held,  or  his  authority  for  preaching-;  alleging-, 
that  as  a  freeman  of  England  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  to  any 
.interrogatories,  either  to  accuse  himself  or  others  :  but  if  they  had 
aught  against  him,  they  should  lay  their  charge,  and  produce  their 
proofs.  This  conduct  was  looked  upon  as  great  obstinacy,  and 
expressive  of  high  contempt  of  authority;  and  he  was  therefore 
sent  to  jail,  Sd  of  June  1646.  The  duration  of  his  imprisonment 
is  not  known  ;  l^ut  while  he  was  under  confinement  a  pamphlet, 
drawn  up  by  himself  or  some  friend,  entitled  "  The  Innocent  in 
Prison  com])Iaining,'''  being  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  against 
him,  was  published  :  in  which  the  committee  and  some  members 
of  it  did  not  escape  severe  reflection  *. 

The  last  person,  whom  I  shall  mention  as  suffering  in   this 
period,  is  Mr.  Samuel  (^ates;  whose  name  is  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Neal,  in  a  manner  that  has  provoked,  not  wholly  M'ithout 
reason,  the  severe  censure  of  Mr.  Crosby  ;  for  it  leaves  the  reader 
to  confound  this  Oates  with  Titus  Oates,  so  noted  in  our  histo- 
rians with  a  brand  of  infamy  upon  him  ;  and  uninformed  of  the 
issue  of  the   proceedings  against  him  on  the  heavy  charge  of 
murder. 
^     This   Mr.  Samuel  Oates  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  great 
disputant.     On  a  journey  into  Essex,  in   1646,  he  preached  in 
several  parts  of  that  country,  and  baptized  by  immersion  a  great 
number  of   people,    especially  about   Docking,    Braintree,    and 
Tarling.     Amongst  the  hundreds  he  baptized,  one  died  within  a 
few  M'eeks  after,  and  her  death  was  imputed  to  her  being  dipped 
in  cold  water.     The  magistrate  was  prevailed  upon  to  apprehend 
Mr.  Oates  on  this  charge,  and  to  send  him  to  prison,  and  to  put 
him  in  irons  as  a  murderer,  in  order  to  his  trial  at  the  ensuing- 
assizes.     The  name  of  the  woman  was   Aim  Martin,  and  the 
report  spread  against  Mr.  Oates  was,  that  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  "  he  held  her  so  long  in  the  water,  that  she  fell  presently 
sick ;  that  her  belly  swelled  with  the  abundance  of  water  she  took 
in  ;  that,  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  she  died  ;  and  on  her 
death-bed  expressed  this  dipping  to  be  the  cause  of  her  death."" 
He  was  arraigned  for  his  life  at  Chelmsford  assizes.     But  on  the 
trial,  several  credible  witnesses,  amongst  them  the  mother  of  the 
deceased,  deposed  on  oath,  that    "  Ann  Martin  was  in  better 
health  for  several  days  after  her  baptism  than  she  had  been  for 
some  time  before,  and  that  she  was  seen  to  walk  abroad  afterward 
very  comfortably.""     So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  design  and 
malignity  which  discovered  themselves  in  the  trial  he  was  brought 
in  Not  Guilty.      But  this  verdict  was  not  sufficient  to  disarm  the 
rage  of  the  populace  against  him.     For  a  little  time  after,  some 
who  were  known  to  have  been  baptized  going,  occasionally,  to 
Wethersfield  in  Essex,  on  alarm  being  given  that  Mr.  Oates  and 
his  companions  were  come,  the  mob  arose  and  seized  upon  these 

*  Edwards,  vol.  2.  p.  1C9;  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  2.35. 
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innocent  persons,  dragged  them  to  a  pump,  and  treated  tliem  like 
the  worst  of  villains  :  though  Oates,  against  whom  they  were 
chiefly  enraged,  was  not  of  the  party.  Not  long  after  this  the 
mob,  without  any  provocation,  but  because  he  dared  to  come  to 
the  place,  drew  him  out  of  a  house  at  Dunmow,  and  threw  him 
into  a  river,  boasting  that  they  had  thoroughly  dipped  him*,  y^ 
The  preceding  facts  shew,  that  obloquy  attached  itself  to  the 
principles  of  the  Baptists,  and  that  they  were  marked  out  as 
objects  for  the  virulence  of  the  populace  and  the  animadversion 
of  the  magistrate.  Next  to  the  Quakers,  observes  a  late  historian, 
"  they  were  perhaps  the  most  hated  and  persecuted  sectf."  But 
it  should  be  owned,  in  mitigation  of  the  conduct  of  their  ])erse- 
cutors,  that  at  least  in  some  instances  they  inflamed  the  spirits  of 
men  against  them,  as  Mr.  Neal  suggests,  by  their  own  impru- 
dence and  the  impetuosity  of  their  zeal.  Much  enthusiasm  ap- 
pears to  have  animated  the  profession  of  their  opinions  ;  and  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  times  for  every  party  to  advance  its  pecu- 
liar sentiments  in  coarse  and  irritating  language;  each  assumed 
this  licentiousness  of  speech,  but  none  took  it  patiently  from 
others.  The  Baptists  incurred  censure,  and  excited  jealousy  and 
resentment,  by  disturbing  congregations  and  dispersing  challenges 
to  dispute  with  any  minister  or  ministers  on  the  questions  relative 
to  baptism.  This  was  much  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Baxter,  we  have  seen,  challenged  Mr.  Cox  :  and  Dr.  Gun- 
ning, afterward  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  year  1656,  went  into  the  congregation  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  began  a  dispute  with  him.  But  while  the 
members  of  the  dominant  parties  did  this  uncensured,  it  was  con- 
sidered, and  treated,  as  insolence  in  the  minority  to  advance  their 
opinions,  even  in  their  own  assemblies  only.  When  the  public 
peace  is  broken,  men  are  justly  amenable  to  the  civil  magistrate : 
but  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  merely,  and  not  for  the  sentiments 
they  may  at  the  time  avow.  Violence,  penalties,  and  imprison- 
ment, on  account  of  religious  tenets,  are,  in  no  view,  justifiable. 
Against  error  they  are  needless ;  for  that,  not  being  founded  in 
reason  and  proof,  will  of  itself  die  away  :  against  truth  they  are 
ineff"ectual ;  for  that  will  finally  prevail,  by  its  own  weight  and 
evidence,  above  all  opposition.     Every   person,   against  whom 

*  Edwards's  Gangrsena,  vol.  1.  p.  121.;  and  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  236  —  238,  and 
p.  240.  In  the  preceding  detail  the  disturbance  given  to  an  assembly,  at  Dead- 
man's  Place,  January  18,  1640,  mentioned  by  Fuller,  is  omitted;  because  he  is 
mistaken  in  calling  it  an  anabaptistical  congregation  ;  and  the  matter  has  been 
stated,  before,  by  Mr.  Neal,  vol.  2.  p.  25.  But  it  may  be  added  to  what  is  there 
said,  either  in  the  text  or  the  notes,  concerning  this  congregation  and  its  minis- 
ters, that  Mr.  Hubbard,  or  Herbert,  its  first  pastor,  was  a  learned  man,  and  had 
received  episcopal  ordination  ;  that  in  his  time,  the  church  accompanied  him  to 
Ireland,  where  he  died  ;  that  it  then  returned  to  England  ;  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Moore,  its  minister  in  i  1640,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  it,  was  possessed  of  an 
estate,  a  man  of  good  reputation,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  share  of  minis- 
terial abilities  ;  and  that  it  was  severely  persecuted  by  the  clergy  and  the  bishops' 
courts.     Crosby,  vol.  1.  p,  163 — 165. 

t  GougU's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  ).  p.  52,  note. 
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they  are  directed,  feels  them  to  be  in  his  own  case  iniquitous  and 
cruel.  • 

The  only  good  effect  which  persecution  hath  ever  produced, 
has  been,  opening-  the  eyes  of  men  to  see  the  iniquity  of  it,  and 
raising  in  their  hearts  an  abhorrence  of  it.  The  severities  of 
which  the  Baptists  were  the  marked  objects,  led  them  to  be  ad- 
vocates for  liberty  and  toleration.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1615, 
Mr.  Helwise  and  his  church,  at  London,  published  a  treatise, 
entitled  "  Persecution  for  religion  judged  and  condemned;""  the 
dedication  to  which  was  subscribed  thus:  "  By  Christ's  unworthy 
witnesses,  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects,  commonly,  but  falsely, 
called  Anabaptists."  In  this  piece  they  asserted,  "  that  every 
man  hath  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  to  persecute  any  one  on  that  account  is  illegal  and  anti- 
christian  *." 

In  a  book  called  "  The  Bloody  Tenet,"  printed  in  1644,  and 
in  another  entitled  "  The  Compassionate  Samaritan,"  they  ad- 
vanced this  principle,  "  That  it  is  the  will  and  command  of  God, 
that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  a  permission  of  the  most  Pa- 
ganish, Jewish,  Turkish,  or  antichristian  consciences  and  worships, 
be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations;  that  the  doctrine  of  persecu- 
tion in  case  of  conscience  maintained  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Cotton, 
and  the  ministers  of  New-England,  is  guilty  of  all  the  blood  of  the 
souls,  crying  for  vengeance  under  the  altar."  They  besought  the 
parliament  "  to  allow  public  protection  to  private  as  well  as  public 
congregations ;  to  review  and  repeal  the  laws  against  the  separa- 
tists ;  to  permit  a  freedom  of  the  press  to  any  man,  who  writes 
nothing  scandalous  or  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  to  prove  themselves 
loving  fathers  to  all  good  men,  and  so  to  invite  equal  assistance 
and  affection  from  all.""  These  opinions  were  in  those  times  cen- 
sin-ed  as  most  damnable  doctrines,  and  the  parliament  was 
invoked,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Featley,  utterly  to  exterminate  and 
banish  out  of  the  kingdom  the  Baptists,  because  they  avowed  and 
published  them  f.  But  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  more 
modern  times  will  not  only  admit  these  principles  as  maxims  of 
good  policy  and  sound  Christianity,  but  respect  the  despised 
people  who  brought  them  forward  and  stated  them,  at  a  period 
when  they  were  scarcely  received  by  any  others,  and  were  held 
by  the  generality  as  most  highly  obnoxious  :  when  even  the  great 
aiid  good  Mr.  Baxter  could  declare,  "  I  abhor  unlimited  liberty, 
or  toleration  of  all  J." 

It  remains  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
preachers  among  this  denomination  of  Christians,  who  died  in  the 
pei'iod  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Thomas  Helwise,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  seems  to 
deserve  the  first  mention :  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  and  not 

*   Crosby,  vol.  1 .  p.  272. 

t  Robinson's  Translation  of  Claude,  vol.  1.  p.  250,  note. 

+  Plain  Scripture  Proof,  p.  24(i. 
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without  some  acquired  ones,  though  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  learned  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  church  of 
the  separatists  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
accompanied  them,  when  they  transported  themselves  out  of 
England  into  Holland  to  escape  persecution.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  them,  and  esteemed  a  man  of  eminent  faith,  charity, 
and  spiritual  gifts.  When  Mr.  Smith,  whose  history  we  have 
given  before,  raised  the  controversy  about  infant  baptism,  Mr. 
Helwise  became  a  convert  to  his  sentiments,  received  baptism 
from  him,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  constitution  of  his 
church,  of  which  after  his  death  he  had  the  pastoral  care.  He 
and  his  people,  soon  after  Mr.  Smith's  decease,  published  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  entitled,  "The  Confession  of  Faith,  pub- 
lished in  certain  conclusions,  by  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Company  *."  At  the  end  of  it  there  was  an  appendix,  giving 
some  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  last  sickness  and  death.  Three  years 
after,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  English  congregation  of 
Brownists  at  Leyden,  published  remarks  upon  it.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Helwise  began  to  reflect  upon  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  the  other  English  dissenters,  in  leaving  their  friends  and 
country  to  avoid  persecution :  whether  it  did  not  proceed  from 
fear  and  cowardice ;  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  return  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage 
their  suffering  brethren  ?  The  result  was,  that  he  and  his 
church  quickly  left  Amsterdam,  and  removed  to  London,  where 
tliey  continued  to  preserve  their  church  state,  and  to  hold  their 
assemblies  for  worship,  as  the  times  would  permit.  He  wrote  a 
piece  in  justification  of  this  conduct,  entitled,  "A  short  Decla- 
ration :"  wherein  he  stated  in  what  cases  it  was  lawful  to  fly  in 
times  of  persecution  ;  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  replied.  The  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Helwise  and  his  friends  displeased  the  Nonconform- 
ists in  exile,  who  censured  it  as  vain-glorious,  and  imputed  it  to 
natural  confidence  under  the  appearance  of  religious  fortitude. 
It  is  not  known  when  Mr.  Helwise  died,  but  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  it  appears  that  he  went  on  with  great  courage 
and  resolution ;  and  the  church,  under  all  the  severities  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  civil  powers,  increased  in  numbers  f . 

Mr.  John  Morton,  another  of  Mr.  Smith's  disciples,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  note  and  reputation,  of  considerable 
learning  and  abilities.  He  was  conversant  with  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  was  a  zealous  re- 
monstrant. After  his  return  from  Holland  he  settled  in  the 
country.  These  circumstances  are  inferred  from  a  manuscript, 
written  by  J.  Morton,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person ;  which 
was  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  on  demolishing  an 
old  wall  near  Colchester.  It  was  printed  by  the  General  Bap- 
tists, and  passed   through   several   impressions.      Its   title    was 

*  See  Crosby,  vol.  2.  Appendix,  No.  I.  f  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  269—275, 
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*'  Truth's  Champion."  It  discussed  the  questions  concerning 
baptism,  and  the  points  disputed  between  the  Armenians  and 
Calvinists.  The  piece  was  written  in  a  good  style,  and 
the  argument  managed  with  much  art  and  sldll;  and,  not 
without  reason,  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  the  remon- 
strants*. 

A  more  particular  and  full  account  of  some,  whose  names  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  narrative,  will  fall  under 
the  following  periods  of  this  history :  the  learning  and  abilities  of 
whom,  it  will  appear,  did  credit  to  the  sect  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Mr.  Neal  has  asserted,  that  "  its  advocates  were  for  the 
most  part  of  the  meanest  of  the  people;  their  preachers  were 
generally  illiterate,  and  went  about  the  countries  making  prose- 
lytes of  all  that  would  submit  to  their  immersion,  without  a  due 
regard  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  religion,  or 
their  moral  character."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  respect- 
able author,  by  this  general  representation,  without  producing 
any  authority,  or  alleging  attested  facts  to  justify  it,  hath  laid 
himself  open  to  severe  animadversion.  Mr.  Crosby  exclaims, 
"  What  a  malicious  slander  is  this,  cast  upon  a  whole  body  of 
Christians,  consisting  of  fifty-four  congregations,  according  to 
his  own  acknowledgments  f !"  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Neal  has  here  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  such  writers  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Gangrsena;"  and  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crosby 
may  have  been  too  partial  to  his  own  sect,  and  not  allowed  for 
the  operation  of  a  precipitate  and  injudicious  zeal,  by  which  a 
new  and  persecuted  sect  is  generally  actuated ;  he  may  have  for- 
gotten, that  a  great  number  of  its  preachers  would  of  course  be 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  when  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  as 
any  individual  was  authorized  and  qualified  by  the  gift  or  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  received  principle;  for  such  gift 
would,  where  it  was  supposed  to  exist  and  display  itself,  super- 
sede acquired  abilities  and  human  literature. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF  THE  BAPTISTS  DURING  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH.   A.  D.  1649-_1658. 

The  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  though  restricted  to  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  was  a  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Both  in  our  own  country,  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  collision 
of  parties,  and  the  extraordinary  incidents  to  which  it  gave  birth. 
The  sanguinary  measures  carried  on,  by  the  instigation  of 
Louis  XIV.  against  the  Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont; 

*  See  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  276—278.  f  Vol.  1.  Preface,  p.  5. 
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the  dispersion  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  that  long  and  highly- 
favoured  country,  and  the  deep  interest  which  Cromwell,  as  the 
head  of  the  English  government,  aided  by  the  pen  of  his  Latin 
secretary,  our  immortal  Milton,  took  in  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  meek  confessors  of  Savoy,  are  events  with  which  few  of  the 
dissenters  of  the  present  day  are  unacquainted.  But  Mr.  Neal 
has  already  entered  pretty  fully  into  the  general  history  of  this 
period,  and  traced  the  contest  between  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents,  which  we  shall  not  resume. 
Our  object  is  merely,  to  supply  a  little  additional  information 
respecting  a  class  of  professors  whom  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked or  neglected  as  unworthy  of  his  notice;  and  to  do  this,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  a  little,  and  glance  at  the  aspect 
which  the  laws  of  the  country  bear  towards  the  Baptists  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  great  increase  of  the  Baptists  seems  to  have  provoked  the 
Presbyterians,  wiio  were  now  the  ruling  party,  to  a  very  high 
degree ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  which  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  manifested  towards  the  Puritans,  was  now  exhibited  by 
them  against  all  dissenters  from  what  they,  who  cOuld  now  prove 
the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  were  pleased  to  decree.  The 
whole  of  their  conduct,  in  respect  of  those  who  differed  from 
them,  shews  what  Milton  said  to  be  true;  that  "  New  Presbyter 
is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large." 

Their  spirit  of  intolerance  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of 
those  times,  and  especially  from  some  acts  of  the  government. 
On  May  26,  1645,  the  lord-mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  presented  a  petition  to  parliament,  commonly 
called,  "  The  City  Remonstrance,"  in  which  they  desired,  "  that 
some  strict  and  speedy  course  might  be  taken  for  the  suppressing 
all  private  and  separate  congregations ;  that  all  Anabaptists, 
Brownists,  heretics,  schismatics,  blasphemers,  and  all  other  sec-  ' 
taries,  who  conformed  not  to  the  public  discipline  established  or 
to  be  established  by  parliament,  might  be  fully  declared  against, 
and  some  effectual  course  settled  for  proceeding  against  such  per- 
sons ;  and  that  no  person  disaffected  to  presbyterial  government, 
set  forth  or  to  be  set  forth  by  parliament,  might  be  employed  in 
any  place  of  public  trust  *." 

This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  the  whole  Scotch  nation, 
who  acted  in  concert  with  their  English  brethren,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen  and  common- 
council,  from  the  general  assembly,  dated  June  10,  1646,  within 
a  month  after  the  delivery  of  the  remonstrance.  The  letter  com- 
mends their  courageous  appearance  against  sects  and  sectaries ; 
their  firm  adherence  to  the  covenant,  and  their  maintaining  the 
Presbyterian  government  to  be  the  government  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  beseeches  them  to  go  on  boldly  in  the  work  they  had  begun, 


*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  184. 
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till  the  three  kingdoms  were  united  in  one  faith  and  worship.  At 
the  same  time  they  directed  letters  to  the  parliament,  beseeching 
them  also  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  to  him  the  glory- 
due  to  his  name,  by  an  immediate  establishment  of  all  his  ordi- 
nances in  their  full  integrity  and  power,  according  to  the  cove- 
nant. Nor  did  they  forget  to  encourage  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster to  proceed  in  their  zeal  against  sectaries,  and  to  stand 
boldly  for  the  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  encroachments 
of  earthly  powers. 

The  arguments  which  this  grave  assembly  used,  to  withhold 
from  others  the  blessing  of  Christian  liberty,  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  men  who  had  as  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  privilege, 
while  they  were  smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  prelates.  "  To 
comply  with  this  request  [of  granting  toleration],  would  open  a 
gap  for  all  sects  to  challenge  such  a  liberty  as  their  due :  this 
liberty  is  denied  by  the  churches  in  New-England,  and  we  have 
as  great  right  to  deny  it  as  they.  This  desired  forbearance  will 
make  a  perpetual  division  in  the  church,  and  be  a  perpetual 
drawing  away  from  the  churches  under  the  rule.  Upon  the 
same  pretence,  those  who  scruple  infant  baptism  may  with- 
draw from  their  churches,  and  so  separate  into  another  congre- 
gation ;  and  so  in  that  some  practice  may  be  scrupled,  and  they 
separate  again.  Are  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  lawful  as 
they  are  infinite  ?  Or  must  we  give  that  respect  to  the  errors  of 
men's  consciences  so  as  to  satisfy  their  scruples  by  allowance  of 
this  liberty  to  them  ?  Scruple  of  conscience  is  no  cause  of  sepa- 
ration, nor  doth  it  take  off  causeless  separation  from  being  schism, 
which  may  arise  from  errors  of  conscience  as  well  as  carnal  and 
corrupt  reason :  therefore  we  conceive  the  causes  of  separation 
must  be  shewn  to  be  such,  ex  natura  rei,  as  will  bear  it  out ;  and 
therefore  we  say  that  granting  the  liberty  desired  will  give  a 
countenance  to  schism." 

Many  instances  of  this  spirit  might  be  adduced;  but  we  shall 
only  notice  the  following.  A  work  was  published  by  the  assembly 
in  1650,  entitled,  "A  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterial  govern- 
ment and  ministry ;  with  an  exhortation  to  all  ministers,  elders, 
and  people,  within  the  province  of  London,  &c.  Published  by 
the  ministers  and  elders  met  together  in  a  provincial  assembly. 
George  Walker,  moderator ;  Arthur  Jackson  and  Edmund 
Calamy,  assessors ;   Roger  Drake  and  Elidad  Blackwell,  scribes. 

This  work  contains  the  following  expressions : — "  Whatsoever 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  godliness,  and  opens  a  door  to  libertinism 
and  profaneness,  you  must  reject  it  as  soul  poison  :  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  toleration  in  religion."  The  ministers  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
mind.  Those  in  Lancashire  published  a  paper  in  1648,  called 
"  The  harmonious  consent  of  the  Lancashire  ministers  with  their 
brethren  in  London ;"  in  which  they  say,  "  A  toleration  would 
be  putting  a  sword  into  a  madman's  hand ;  a  cup  of  poison  into 
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the  hand  of  a  child ;  a  letting  loose  of  madmen  with  firebrands 
in  their  hands,  and  appointing  a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  con- 
sciences for  the  devil  to  fly  to ;  a  laying  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  blind ;  a  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  wolves  to  come  into  Christ's 
fold  to  prey  upon  the  lambs  :  neither  would  it  be  to  provide  for 
tender  consciences,  but  to  take  away  all  conscience*." 

We  turn  away  with  disgust  from  these  intolerant  sentiments, 
and  rejoice  that  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  that  none  of  the 
predicted  effects  have  ensued. 

It  was  very  common  at  this  time  for  the  enemies  of  the  Baptists 
to  represent  the  practice  of  immersion  as  indecent  and  dangerous, 
and  to  argue  that  it  could  not  be  according  to  divine  authority, 
because  a  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill:"  and  the  divine  declaration,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice."  Who  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Richard  Baxter 
could  have  expressed  himself  in  language  like  the  following  ? 
"  My  sixth  argument  shall  be  against  the  usual  manner  of  their 
baptizing,  as  it  is  by  dipping  over  head  in  a  river,  or  other  cold 
water.  That  which  is  a  plain  breach  of  the  sixth  commandment, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  is  no  ordinance  of  God,  but  a  most  heinous 
sin.  But  the  ordinary  practice  of  baptizing  over  head  and  in 
cold  water,  as  necessary,  is  a  plain  breach  of  the  sixth  command- 
ment, therefore  it  is  no  ordinance  of  God,  but  a  heinous  sin. 
And  as  Mr.  Cradock  shews  in  his  book  of  gospel  liberty,  the 
magistrate  ought  to  restrain  it,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  subjects — 
That  this  is  flat  murder,  and  no  better,  being  ordinarily  and 
generally  used,  is  undeniable  to  any  understanding  man — And  I 
know  not  what  trick  a  covetous  landlord  can  find  out  to  get  his 
tenants  to  die  apace,  that  he  may  have  new  fines  and  heriots, 
likelier  than  to  encourage  such  preachers,  that  he  may  get  them 
all  to  turn  Anabaptists.  I  wish  that  this  device  be  not  it  which 
countenanceth  these  men :  and  covetous  physicians,  methinks 
should  not  be  much  against  them.  Catarrhs  and  obstructions, 
which  are  the  too  great  fountains  of  most  mortal  diseases  in  man's 
body,  could  scarce  have  a  more  notable  means  to  produce  them 
where  they  are  not,  or  to  increase  them  where  they  are.  Apo- 
plexies, lethargies,  palsies,  and  all  other  comatous  diseases,  would 
be  promoted  by  it.  So  would  cephalalgies,  hemicranies,  phthises, 
debility  of  the  stomach,  crudities,  and  almost  all  fevers,  dysen- 
teries, diarrhoeas,  colics,  iliac  passions,  convulsions,  spasms,  tremors, 
and  so  on.  All  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  pulmonic  persons,  and 
hypochondriacs,  would  soon  have  enough  of  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
good  for  nothing  but  to  dispatch  men  out  of  the  world  that  are 
burthensome,  and  to  ranken  churchyards — I  conclude,  if  murder 
be  a  sin,  then  dipping  ordinarily  over  head  in  England  is  a  sin  ; 
and  if  those  who  would  make  it  men's  religion  to  murder  them- 
selves, and  urge  it  upon  their  consciences  as  their  duty,  are  not 
to  be  suffered  in  a  commonwealth,  any  more  than  high-way  mur- 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  190. 
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derers ;  then  judge  how  these  Anabaptists,  that  teach  the  necessity 
of  such  dipping,  are  to  be  suifered. — My  seventh  argument  is 
also  against  another  wickedness  in  their  manner  of  baptizing, 
which  is  their  dipping  persons  naked,  which  is  very  usual  with 
many  of  them,  or  next  to  naked,  as  is  usual  with  the  modestest 
that  I  have  heard  of — If  the  minister  must  go  into  the  water  with 
the  party — it  will  certainly  tend  to  his  death,  though  they  may 
escape  that  go  in  but  once.  Would  not  vain  young  men  come 
to  a  baptizing  to  see  the  nakedness  of  maids,  and  make  a  mere 
jest  and  sport  of  it*." 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  give  a  place  to  the  reflections  of  the  late 
venerable  Abraham  Booth  on  these  remarks,  which  certainly 
merited  severe  animadversion,  especially  as  they  were  published 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  they  were  calculated  to 
produce  some  serious  consequences  towards  those  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion. 

"  Were  this  representation  just  (says  Mr,  Booth),  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  if  his  following  words  expressed  a  fact — 
'  I  am  still  more  confirmed  that  a  visible  judgment  of  God  doth 
still  follow  anabaptizing  wherever  it  comes.'  It  was  not  without 
reason,  I  presume,  that  Mr.  Baxter  made  the  following  acknow- 
ledgment: 'I  confess  my  style  is  naturally  keen.'  I  am  a  little 
suspicious  also  that  Dr.  Owen  had  some  cause  to  speak  of  his 
writings  as  follows  : — «  I  verily  believe  that  if  a  man  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  should  gather  into  a  heap  all  the  expressions 
which  in  his  late  books,  confessions,  and  apologies,  have  a  lovely 
aspect  towards  himself,  as  to  ability,  diligence,  sincerity,  on  the 
one  hand;  with  all  those  which  are  full  of  reproach  and  contempt 
towards  others,  on  the  other ;  the  view  of  them  could  not  but  a 
little  startle  a  man  of  so  great  modesty,  and  of  such  eminency  in 
the  mortification  of  pride,  as  Mr.  Baxter  is.'  Hence  we  learn 
that  the  Baptists  are  not  the  only  persons  v.ho  have  felt  the  weight 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  hand  ;  so  that  if  a  recollection  of  others  having 
suff'ered  under  his  keen  resentment  can  afford  relief,  the  poor 
Baptists  may  take  some  comfort,  and  it  is  an  old  saying, 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris. 

"  Before  I  dismiss  this  extraordinary  language  of  Mr.  Baxter 
(adds  Mr.  Booth),  it  is  proper  to  be  observed,  that  the  charge  of 
shocking  indecency,  which  he  lays  with  so  much  confidence 
against  the  Baptists  of  those  times,  was  not  suffered  by  them  to 
pass  without  animadversion.  No,  he  was  challenged  to  make  it 
good  :  it  was  denied,  it  was  confuted  by  them.  With  a  view  to 
which  Dr.  Wall  says,  '  The  English  Antipsedobaptists  need  not 
have  made  so  great  an  outcry  against  Mr.  Baxter  for  his  saying 
that  they  baptized  naked  ;  for  if  they  had,  it  had  been  no  more 
than  the  primitive  Christians  did.'  But  surely  they  had  reason 
to  complain  of  misrepresentation  ;  such  misrepresentation  as 
tended  to  bring  the  greatest  odium   upon  their  sentiments   and 

*   Baxter's  Plaia  Scripture  Proof,  p.  134 — 137. 
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practice.  Besides,  however  ancient  thepractice  charged  upon  them 
was,  its  antiquity  could  not  have  justified  their  conduct,  except  it 
had  been  derived  from  divine  command,  or  apostolic  example ; 
neither  of  which  appears*'." 

It  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  in  the  next  year,  1647,  con- 
siderable favour  was  manifested  towards  the  Baptists.  Perhaps 
it  arose  from  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  wishing  to  check  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  from  some  of  his  officers 
and  other  persons  of  considerable  influence  embracing  their  senti- 
ments, and  using  their  interest  in  their  behalf. 

In  a  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons,  published  March  4, 
1647,  it  is  said,  "  The  name  of  Anabaptism  hath  indeed  con- 
tracted much  odium  by  reason  of  the  extravagant  opinions  of 
some  of  that  name  in  Germany,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  government,  and  the  peace  of  all  states,  which  opinions  and 
practices  we  abhor  and  detest.  But  their  opinion  against  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  it  is  only  a  difference  about  a  circumstance  of  time 
in  the  administration  of  an  ordinance,  wherein  in  former  ages,  as 
well  as  in  this,  learned  men  have  differed  both  in  opinion  and 
practice. — And  though  we  could  wish  that  all  men  would  satisfy 
themselves,  and  join  with  us  in  our  judgment  and  practice  in  this 
point ;  yet  herein  we  hold  it  fit  that  men  should  be  convinced  by 
the  word  of  God,  with  great  gentleness  and  reason,  and  not  beaten 
out  of  it  by  force  and  violencef." 

This  declaration  discovered  much  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit ; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  if  all  governments  had  always 
acted  on  such  principles.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that 
the  very  next  year,  a  more  severe  law  was  passed  than  any  that 
had  been  made  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  It  bore  date 
May  2,  1648,  and  was  entitled,  "  An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  for  the  punishment  of 
blasphemies  and  heresies."  One  article  was,  "  Whosoever  shall 
say  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,  or  that  such  baptism 
is  void,  and  that  such  persons  ought  to  be  baptized  again,  and  in 
pursuance  thereof  shall  baptize  any  person  formerly  baptized; 
or  shall  say  the  church-government  by  presbytery  is  antichristian 
or  unlawful,  shall  upon  conviction  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses, 
or  by  his  own  confession,  be  ordered  to  renounce  his  said  error  in 
the  public  congregation  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  in  case  of  refusal,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison 
till  he  find  sureties  that  he  shall  not  publish  or  maintain  the  said 
error  any  more :{;." 

It  is  likely  that  the  death  of  the  king  in  this  year,and  the  con- 
fusion which  resulted  from  it,  might  prevent  this  cruel  and 
shameful  ordinance  from  being  carried  into  effect,  as  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  were  prosecuted  upon  it. 

The  government  was  now  altered,  and  instead  of  being  in  the 

*   Paedobap.  Exam,  vol,  1.  p.  263—265.  f  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  196. 

:  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  203. 
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parliament,  was  vested  in  a  single  person.  This  was  the  general, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  title  was  to  be  His  Highness,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

The  Baptists  in  the  army  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  that 
he  entertained  designs  against  them,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  we  insert,  not  because  we  approve  of  its  spirit, 
but  because  it  may  cast  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  was  probably  written  by  some  of  his  officers,  who  were  envious 
at  his  exaltation,  and  oflfended  that  he  had  deserted  his  republican 
sentiments.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  short  discovery  of  his  Highness 
the  Lord  Protector's  intentions  touching  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
army,  and  all  such  as  are  against  his  reforming  things  in  the 
church ;  Mdiich  was  first  communicated  by  a  Scotch  lord  wlio  is 
called  Twidle ;  but  is  now  come  to  the  ear  of  the  Anabaptists : 
upon  which  there  are  propounded  thirty-five  queries  for  his  high- 
ness to  answer  to  his  conscience.  By  a  M'^ell-wisher  to  the  Ana- 
baptists' prosperity,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  separatists  ia 
England  *." 

*  "  yo  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  There  is  some  intelligence  abroad,  which  I  desire  to  communicate  in  a  private 
way,  lest  I  become  a  prey  to  the  malice  or  envy  of  the  roaring  lion.  But  to  the 
matter  intended,  and  that  is  this  : — It  seems  your  highness  being  disc-oursing  with 
a  Scotch  lord,  who  is  called  the  lord  Twidle,  you  were  pleased  to  say  that  there  was 
something  amiss  in  the  church  and  state,  which  you  would  reform  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Of  those  that  were  amiss  in  the  state,  some  were  done  and  the  rest  were  doing  ; 
and  as  for  those  things  that  were  amiss  in  the  church,  you  hoped  to  rectify  them  by 
degrees,  as  convenient  opportunity  presented  itself ;  but  before  you  could  do  this 
work,  the  Anabaptists  must  be  taken  out  of  the  army ;  and  this  you  could  not  do 
with  sharp  corrosive  medicines,  but  it  must  be  done  by  degrees.  From  which  there 
are  two  things  observable,  1 .  The  work.     2.  The  way  you  intend  to  do  this  work. 

"  First,  to  the  work  ;  and  that  is  church-work.  It  seems  you  intend  to  follow 
the  steps  of  them  that  are  gone  before,  which  could  not  be  content  to  meddle  with 
state-affairs,  and  to  make  laws  and  statutes,  and  impose  them  upon  the  people  as 
rules  of  divine  worship.  And  this  is  the  work  you  intend  to  be  at,  under  pretence 
of  coiTecting  error,  and  so  to  destroy  truth. 

"  But  who  could  have  thought,  when  you  made  your  last  speech  to  Parliament, 
when  your  tongue  was  so  sweetly  tipt  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  reproving  the 
parliament  for  having  a  finger  on  their  brother's  conscience  ;  who  could  have 
imagined  that  then  heard  you,  that  you  would  have  been  so  soon  at  the  same  trade, 
unless  he  had  supposed  a  fountain  could  have  sent  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter .' 
But, 

"  Secondly,  the  vray  you  intend  to  take  to  bring  about  this  design,  is  two- fold. 
1.  To  purge  the  army  of  the  Anabaptists.  2.  To  do  it  by  degrees.  But,  Oliver,  is 
this  thy  design  ?  And  is  this  the  way  to  be  rid  of  the  Anabaptists  ?  And  is  this 
the  reason,  because  they  hinder  the  things  amiss  in  the  church  ?  I  confess  they 
have  been  enemies  to  the  Presbyterian  church-government ;  and  so  were  you  at 
Dunbar  in  Scotland ;  or  at  least  you  seemed  to  be  so  by  your  words  and  actions  ; 
for  you  spake  as  pure  Independency  as  any  of  us  all  then  ;  and  made  this  an  argument 
why  we  should  fight  stoutly  :  because  we  had  the  prayers  of  the  Independents  and 
baptized  churches.  So  highly  did  you  seem  to  love  the  Anabaptists  then,  that  you 
did  not  only  invite  them  into  the  army,  but  entertain  them  in  your  family ;  but  it 
seems  the  case  is  altered.  But,  I  pray,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  nor  let  the  priests 
deceive  you  ;  for  the  Anabaptists  are  men  that  will  not  be  shuffled  out  of  their 
birth-rights,  as  free-born  people  of  England.  And  have  they  not  filled  your  towns, 
your  cities,  your  provinces,  your  islands,  your  castles,  your  navies,  your  tents,  your 
armies  (except  that  which  went  to  the  West  Indies,  which  prospers  so  well),  your 
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It  was  not  known  that  during  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  any  Baptists  were  in  the  king's  army,  yet 

court  ? — your  very  council  is  not  free  ;  only  we  have  left  your  temples  for  yourself 
to  worship  in.  So  that  I  believe  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  to  root  them  out ;  although 
you  tell  the  Scotch  lord  you  will  do  it  by  degrees,  as  he  reports. 

"  May  it  please  your  highness  seriously  to  consider  what  hath  been  said,  and 
answer  these  ensuing  queries  to  your  own  conscience  : 

"1.  Whether  your  highness  had  come  to  the  height  of  honour  and  greatness  you 
are  now  come  to,  if  the  Anabaptists,  so  called,  had  been  so  much  your  enemies  as 
they  were  your  friends  ? 

"  2.  Whether  the  Anabaptists  were  ever  unfaithful,  either  to  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  or  to  your  highness  in  particular  ?  And  if  not,  then  what  is  the  reason 
of  your  intended  dismission  ? 

"  3.  Whether  the  Anabaptists  be  not  as  honest  now  as  in  the  year  1650,  and  51, 
and  52,  &c.  ?     And  if  so,  why  not  as  useful  now  as  then  ? 

"  4.  Whether  the  Anabaptists  are  not  to  be  commended  for  their  integrity,  which 
had  rather  keep  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  although  it  may  lose  them  their 
employments,  than  to  keep  their  employments  with  the  loss  of  both  .' 

"5.  Whether  the  Anabaptists  may  not  as  justly  endeavour  to  eat  out  the  bowels 
of  your  government,  as  your  highness  may  endeavour  to  eat  them  out  of  their  em- 
ployments ? 

"  6.  Whether  the  Anabaptists  did  not  come  more  justly  into  their  employments 
in  the  army,  than  your  highness  came  into  the  seat  of  government  ? 

"  7.  Whether,  if  the  Anabaptists  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  were  as  able  to 
cast  you  out  as  you  were  them,  and  they  did  intend  it  to  you  as  you  do  to  them  ; 
whether,  I  say,  your  highness  would  not  call  them  all  knaves  ? 

"  8.  Whether  this  be  fair  dealing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  to  pretend  a  great 
deal  of  love  to  the  Anabaptists,  as  to  major  Pack  and  Mr.  Kiffin,  and  a  hundred 
more  that  I  could  name,  when  at  the  same  time  you  intend  evil  against  them  ? 

"  9.  Whether  the  Anabaptist  will  not  be  in  a  better  condition  in  the  day  of  Christ 
that  keeps  his  covenant  with  God  and  men,  than  your  highness  will  be  if  you  break 
with  both  ? 

"  10.  Whether  a  hundred  of  the  old  Anabaptists,  such  as  marched  under  your 
command  in  48,  49,  50,  &c.  be  not  as  good  as  two  hundred  of  your  new  courtiers, 
if  you  were  in  such  a  condition  as  you  were  at  Dunbar  in  Scotland  .'' 

"  11.  Whether  the  cause  of  the  army's  defeat  in  Hispaniola  was  because  there 
were  so  many  Anabaptists  in  it  ?  And  if  so,  if  that  be  the  only  reason  why  they 
are  so  much  out  of  date  ? 

"  12.  Whether  your  highness  hath  not  changed  your  former  intention,  to  have 
an  equal  respect  to  the  godly,  though  different  in  judgment  ?  And  if  so,  whether 
it  be  not  from  the  better  to  the  worse  ? 

"  13.  Whether  your  highness' s  conscience  was  not  more  at  peace,  and  your  mind 
more  set  upon  things  above,  when  you  loved  the  Anabaptists,  than  it  is  now,  when 
you  hate  their  principles,  or  their  service,  or  both  .' 

"  14.  Whether  your  highness's  court  is  not  a  greater  charge  to  this  nation  than 
the  Anabaptists  in  the  army  ?  And  if  so,  whether  this  be  the  ease  which  you  pro- 
mised the  people  ? 

"  15.  Whether  there  be  any  disproportion  betwixt  the  state  of  things  now,  and 
the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  old  .'  And  if  there  be,  shew  us  where  it  lieth,  how, 
and  when? 

"  16.  Whether  the  monies  laid  out  in  the  making  of  the  new  rivers  and  ponds  at 
Hampton-court,  might  not  have  been  better  bestowed  in  paying  the  public  faith,  or 
the  Anabaptists'  arrears  before  their  dismission  ? 

"17.  Whether  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  Anabaptists  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  seeing  from  you  they  can  expect  none  ? 

"  18.  Whether  it  will  be  any  more  treason  to  fight  for  our  liberties  and  civil  pro- 
perties in  these  days,  if  they  be  denied  us,  than  it  was  to  fight  for  them  in  the  days 
of  the  king  ? 

"  19.  Whether  the  instrument  of  government  be  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  that  alter  not  ?     If  so,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  John  Biddle  is  now  a  prisoner  ? 

"  20,  Whether  your  highness  may  not  as  well  violate  the  whole  instrument  of 
government  as  the  37th  and  38th  articles  ;  if  so,  what  security  have  the  people  for 
their  liberty  ? 
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there  seem  to  have  been  some  of  that  persuasion  among  the  troops 
of  the  parliament ;  and  it  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  dis- 

"21.  Whetlier  our  liberty  doth  not  wholly  depend  upon  your  will,  and  the  will 
of  a  future  protector,  seeing  the  instrument  of  government  is  so  little  useful?  If 
so,  whether  our  condition  be  not  as  bad  as  ever  ? 

"  22.  Whether  you  may  not  as  justly  suffer  all  to  be  put  in  prison  that  differ  from 
the  church  of  England,  as  to  suffer  Mr.  Biddle  to  be  imprisoned  ? 

"  23.  Whether  it  will  not  be  more  abominable  to  the  Anabaptists,  or  Indepen- 
dents, or  Mr.  Biddle,  or  any  other  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
not  disturbers  of  the  civil  peace,  nor  turn  their  liberty  into  licentiousness,  to  suffer 
for  their  consciences  under  your  government,  that  promised  liberty  to  such,  than  it 
was  to  have  suffered  under  the  king,  that  promised  them  none  ? 

"  24.  Whether  your  highness  will  not  appear  to  be  a  dreadful  apostate  and  fear- 
ful dissembler,  if  you  suffer  persecution  to  fall  upon  the  Anabaptists,  or  Independents, 
or  them  of  Mr.  Biddle's  judgment,  seeing  you  promised  equal  liberty  to  all .' 

''  25.  Whether  this  will  not  prove  your  highness"s  ruin,  if  you  join  with  such  a 
wicked  principle  to  persecute  for  conscience,  or  to  turn  men  out  of  the  army  for 
being  Anabaptists,  or  for  any  such  thing  as  differs  from  the  church  of  England,  see- 
ing God  hath  confounded  all  such  as  have  done  so  ? 

"  26.  Whether  the  old  parliament  was  not  turned  out  for  leaving  undone  that 
which  they  ought  to  have  done  .■'  And  if  so,  whether  those  things  have  been  done 
since  ? 

"  27.  Whether  the  little  parliament  was  not  turned  out  for  doing  that  which  the 
other  left  undone  ;  or  taking  away  of  tithes  and  other  grievances  ?    And  if  so,  then, 

"  28.  Whether  you  did  not  intend  your  own  ends  more  than  you  did  the  nation's 
good,  in  breaking  the  first  parliament,  and  calling  the  second,  and  dissolving  them 
again  ? 

"  29.  Whether  the  instrument  of  government  was  not  preparing  eight  or  nine 
days  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  little  parliament  ?  And  if  so,  whether  you  did 
not  intend  their  dissolving .' 

"  30.  Whether  you  did  not  tell  a  shameful  untruth  to  the  last  parliament,  saying, 
that  you  did  not  know  of  their  dissolving,  that  is  to  say,  the  little  parliament,  till 
they  came  to  deliver  up  their  power  to  you  .' 

"31.  Whether  your  highness  did  not  put  a  slur  upon  the  lord  Lambert,  when  he 
should  have  gone  lord-deputy  to  Ireland,  in  telling  the  parliament  it  savoured  too 
much  of  a  monarchy  ;  and  so  sent  Fleetwood  with  a  lower  title  ? 

"  32."  Whether  your  highness  do  not  intend  to  put  another  slur  upon  the  lord 
Lambert,  in  sending  for  the  lord-deputy  to  come  into  England,  to  make  him  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  armies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? 

"  33.  Whether  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  lord  Lambert  to  consider  of  those  ac- 
tions, and  to  have  an  eye  to  your  proceedings,  lest  by  degrees  you  eat  him  out  of 
all,  as  you  intend  to  do  the  Anabaptists  .' 

"34.  Whether  the  excessive  pride  of  your  family  do  not  call  for  a  speedy  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  seeing  pride  never  goeth  without  a  fall .' 

"  35.  Whether  the  six  coach-horses  did  not  give  your  highness  a  fair  warning  of 
some  worse  thing  to  foUow,  if  you  repent  not,  seeing  God  often  forewarns  before  he 
strikes  home  ? — 

THE    CONCLUSION. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  My  humble  request  is,  that  you  will  seriously  consider  of  these  few  lines  : 
although  you  may  dislike  the  way  Ijy  which  they  are  communicated,  yet  let  the 
matter  sink  deep  into  your  heart ;  for  these  things  should  have  met  you  in  another 
manner,  had  not  your  highness  cast  off  all  such  friendly  communication  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  the  persons  too,  if  they  did  but  tell  you  plainly  their  minds.  And  take 
heed  of  casting  away  old  friends  for  new  acquaintance,  as  flehoboam  did,  who  for- 
sook the  counsel  of  his  good  old  friends,  and  consulted  with  his  young  courtiers ; 
which  caused  the  ten  tribes  to  levolt  from  him*.  And  it  is  a  deadly  sign  of  a  speedy 
ruin,  when  a  prince  or  a  state  casts  oflf  the  interests  of  the  people  of  God  ;  as  you 
may  see  how  Joash  forsook  the  people  and  the  house  of  God,  and  then  his  house 
fell  before  a  few  of  the  Assyrians,  and  at  last  his  own  servants  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him. 

*   1  Kings  xii.  8. 
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banding  one  entire  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
that  the  colonel  himself  countenanced  the  separatists,  particularly 
the  Anabaptists.  Although  their  numbers  increased  considerably 
from  about  the  year  1649,  to  such  a  degree  indeed  as  that  the 
principal  officers  in  different  regiments  both  of  horse  and  foot 
iDecame  Baptists,  particularly  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment  of 
horse,  and  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle's  regiment  of  foot, 
yet  it  is  said,  on  good  information,  that  previous  to  this  there 
were  not  to  be  found,  at  any  time,  twenty  persons  of  this  deno- 
mination vested  icith  command  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  army. 
Until  the  year  1648,  two  only  of  this  profession,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  John  Fiennes,  a  son  of  lord  Say,  were  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  ;  and  in  that  year,  before  the  death  of  the  king, 
they  withdrew  from  the  parliament  because  they  disapproved  of 
its  proceedings,  and  lived  in  retirement  for  about  six  years,  when 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  again  called  into  public  employment.  In 
1650,  captain  Mildmay,  captain  Pack,  and  sir  John  Harman, 
who  were  all  Baptists,  were  preferred  to  commands  at  sea  *. 
Major-general  Harrison,  whom  Baxter  pronounces,  "  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  for  affection  and  oratory,  though  not  well  seen 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion  f ,""  was  the  only  Baptist  among 
the  king's  judges  :  and  indeed  it  appears  that  he  himself  was  not 
actually  baptized  till  1657,  which  was  several  years  after  that 
tragical  event  had  taken  place. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  captain  Richard  Deane, 
to  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  furnishes  considerable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  of  the  Baptists  at  this  period,  and 
their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  The  ground  of  my  humbly  tendering  these  ensuing  pages 
to  your  lordship,  is  your  declared  condescension  to  peruse  any 
small  treatise  that  should  be  presented  to  you  concerning  the 
proper  subject  and  administration  of  baptism.  That  they  may  in 
your  lordship''s  charity,  so  far  as  their  conversation  suits  with 
their  doctrine,  be  admitted  among  the  number  of  sincere  Chris- 
tians, I  intend  to  bring  to   your  remembrance    some   of  their 

"  And  therefore,  O  Cromwell  1  leave  off  thy  wicked  design  of  casting  off  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  God  ;  and  '  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  to  thee  ;  and  break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thy  iniquity  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor,  and 
it  may  be  a  lengthening  out  of  thy  tranquillity.'  For  it  is  not  strength  united  with 
policy,  but  righteousness  accompanied  with  strength,  that  must  keep  alive  your 
interest  with  God  and  the  people.  And  when  both  these  die,  that  is  to  say  righte- 
ousness and  sincerity,  then  adieu  to  thy  greatness  here,  and  thy  eternal  happiness 
hereafter. 

"  From  him  who  wishes  your  happiness  so  long  as  you  do  well. — Printed  for  the 
information  of  all  such  as  prize  the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  for  which  so  much 
blood  has  been  spill '^." 

*  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  2.  p.  2 — 5. 

t  Baxter's  Life,  part  1.  p.  57. 

"  Crosby,  vol.  3.  p.  231—242. 
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leaders,  and  the  occasions  which   prepared  the  way  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  luimbers. 

"  About  thirty-eight  years  since,  in  the  heat  of  our  late 
troubles,  episcopacy  being  laid  aside,  and  presbytery  only  as  it 
were  by  way  of  experiment  for  a  season  attempted,  but  never  in 
a  national  way  prosecuted  with  eifect,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  persuasions  of  his  own  mind,  as  to  entering  into 
church-fellowship  in  distinct  congregations,  and  therein  to  join 
with  such  as  he  conceived  came  nearest  to  the  primitive  pattern 
in  worship  and  discipline.  About  that  time  and  a  little  after  there 
were  many  ministers,  some  who  had  been  before  ordained,  and 
others  who  had  been  admitted  to  parochial  and  other  public 
charges.  Among  whom  of  my  acquaintance  were  Mr.  Tombes, 
sometime  preacher  at  the  Temple ;  Mr.  Christopher  Blackwood 
in  Kent,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox  at  Bedford,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison, 
Mr.  Daniel  Dyke,  and  some  others  in  or  near  Hertfordshire ; 
Mr.  Hansard  Knollys,  and  many  others  who  did  openly  profess, 
and  several  of  them  write  and  publish,  their  opinions  concerning 
the  proper  subject  and  manner  of  baptism.  Some  of  them  volun- 
tarily left  their  parochial  charges  and  benefices,  as  not  approving 
the  baptizing  of  infants,  and  collected  distinct  congregations  of 
such  as  agreed  with  them  in  this  doctrine  of  baptism  ;  which  by 
a  succession  of  ordained  ministers  in  the  places  of  such  as  are 
dead,  remain  to  this  day. 

"  In  the  year  1649,  the  Baptists  greatly  increased  in  the 
country,  and  their  opinions  did  likewise  spread  themselves  into 
some  of  the  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  the  army  ;  and  that  in 
1650  and  afterward,  some  professing  this  opinion  were  called 
from  their  private  employments,  and  preferred  to  commands  at 
sea.  Among  others,  captain  Mildmay ;  to  command  the  admiral 
flag-ship,  under  the  late  duke  of  Albemarle,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  at  sea.  Captain  Pack,  to  command  the  flag-ship 
under  sir  George  Ascue,  rear-admiral ;  sir  John  Harman,  to 
command  the  admiral  flag -ship  under  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  some  of  this  sect  had  that  countenance 
given  them  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  such  as  had  the  principal 
management  of  affairs ;  yet  this  sect  in  general,  as  they  have  pub- 
lished in  their  apologies,  were  the  least  of  any  sort  of  people  con- 
cerned in  any  vicissitudes  of  government  that  happened  among 
us.  My  station  within  the  aforementioned  ten  years  gave  me 
opportunity  to  know  most  persons  and  actions  of  note,  in  refe- 
rence as  well  to  civil  as  martial  affairs,  and  particularly  those  of 
this  sect.  And  although  in  and  after  the  year  1649,  their  num- 
bers did  increase,  insomuch  that  the  principal  officers  in  divers 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot  became  Anabaptists,  particularly  in 
Oliver  Cromweirs  own  regiment  of  horse  when  he  was  captain- 
general  of  all  the  parliament's  forces,  and  in  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle's own  regiment  of  foot   when  he  was  general  of  all   the 
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English  forces  in  Scotland  ;  yet  by  the  best  information  I  could 
have,  there  were  not,  at  any  time  before  the  year  1649,  twenty 
Anabaptists  in  any  sort  of  command  in  the  whole  army ;  and  until 
after  the  year  1648,  there  were  no  more  than  two,  viz.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  John  Fiennes,  one  of  the  lord  Say's  sons,  who 
made  profession  of  this  opinion,  chosen  into  the  commons'  house 
of  parliament,  and  both  these  did  in  that  year  and  in  the  lifetime 
of  Charles  I.,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  voluntarily  depart 
from  that  parliament,  as  not  approving  their  proceedings  against 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  sat  no  more  in  it,  but  lived  privately 
until  about  six  years  afterward.  A  new  form  of  government 
being  then  formed,  and  in  appearance  settled,  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
again  called  into  public  employment. 

"  I  confess  to  your  lordship,  I  never  heard  of  any  Anabaptists 
in  the  king's  army  during  the  contest  between  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament :  and  perhaps,  because  there  were  some  in  the 
parliament's  army  and  none  in  the  king's  army,  some  persons 
have  from  thence  taken  occasion  to  affirm,  that  the  opinion  of 
Anabaptism  in  the  church  is  opposite  to  monarchy  in  the  state. 
It  is  true,  as  before  is  mentioned,  that  this  opinion  was  no  gene- 
ral bar  to  the  continuance  of  such  as  did  embrace  it  in  public 
employments,  though  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  one  special 
reason  of  disbanding  one  entire  regiment  in  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army  was,  because  the  colonel  entertained  and  gave  countenance 
to  separatists  and  some  Anabaptists.  And  that  which  occasioned 
Oliver  Cromwell,  after  he  usurped  the  government  of  lord-pro- 
tector, to  discharge  at  once  all  the  principal  officers  of  his  own 
regiment  upon  other  pretences  was,  for  that  they  were  all  Ana- 
baptists*." 

It  belongs  to  this  period,  also,  to  introduce  some  account  of 
another  distinguished  military  officer,  who  ranks  among  the  deno- 
mination of  Baptists.  I  refer  to  Colonel  Hutchinson,  who 
was  governor  of  Nottingham-castle  during  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  judges ;  and,  whether  in  the 
senate  or  the  field,  uniformly  distinguished  himself  as  a  person  of 
great  courage,  judgment,  piety,  and  liberality.  An  interesting 
narrative  of  his  life  and  times,  drawn  up  by  his  amiable  and  ac- 
complished wife,  has  been  recently  issued  from  the  press,  in  which 
the  following  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led 
to  embrace  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists  :  the  circumstances  are 
related  with  the  characteristic  simplicity  and  good  sense  which 
pervade  the  whole  work. 

"At  Nottingham  they  had  gotten  a  very  able  minister  into  the 
great  church,  but  a  bitter  Presbyterian.  Him  and  his  brethren 
my  lady  Fairfax  caressed  with  so  much  kindness,  that  they  grew 
impudent  to  preach  up  their  faction  openly  in  the  pulpit,  and  to 
revile  the  others,  and  at  length  they  would  not  suifer  any  of  the 

*  Crosby,  vol.  2.  Preface,  p.  2 — 5. 
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army  chaplains  to  preach  in  the  town.  They  then,  coming  to  the 
governor  and  complaining  of  their  unkind  usage,  he  invited  them 
to  come  and  preach  in  his  bouse,  which  when  it  was  known  they 
did,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  thither  to  them ; 
and  the  Presbyterians,  when  they  heard  it,  were  madded  with 
rage,  not  only  against  them  but  against  the  governor,  who  acci- 
dentally gave  them  another  occasion  about  the  same  time.  When 
formerly  the  Presbyterian  ministers  forced  him  for  quietness' 
sake  to  go  and  break  up  a  private  meeting  in  the  cannonneers' 
chamber,  there  were  found  some  notes  concerning  paedobaptism, 
which,  being  brought  into  the  governor's  lodgings,  his  wife  hav- 
ing then  more  leisure  to  read  than  he,  having  perused  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  Scriptures,  found  not  what  to  say  against 
the  truths  they  asserted  concerning  the  misapplication  of  that 
ordinance  to  infants :  but,  being  then  young  and  modest,  she 
thought  it  a  kind  of  virtue  to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  prac- 
tice of  most  churches,  rather  than  defend  a  singular  opinion  of 
her  own,  she  not  being  then  enlightened  in  that  great  mistake  of 
the  national  churches.  But  in  this  year,  she  happening  to  be  with 
child,  communicated  her  doubts  to  her  husband,  and  desired  him 
to  endeavour  her  satisfaction ;  and  while  he  did,  he  himself  became 
as  unsatisfied,  or  rather  satisfied,  against  it.  First,  therefore,  he 
diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  could  find  in  them 
no  ground  at  all  for  this  practice.  Then  he  bought  and  read  all 
the  treatises  on  both  sides,  which  at  that  time  came  thick  from  the 
presses,  and  still  was  cleared  in  the  error  of  the  psedobaptists. 
After  this,  his  wife  being  brought  to  bed,  that  he  might,  if  possi- 
ble, give  the  religious  party  no  offence,  he  invited  all  the  mini- 
sters to  dinner,  and  propounded  his  doubt  and  the  ground  thereof 
to  them.  None  of  them  could  defend  their  practice  with  any 
satisfactory  reason,  but  the  tradition  of  the  chiirch  from  the  pri- 
mitive times,  and  their  main  buckler  of  federal  holiness,  which 
Tombes  and  Denne  had  excellently  overthrown.  He  and  his 
wife  then  professing  themselves  unsatisfied  in  the  practice,  desired 
their  opinions  what  they  ought  to  do.  Most  answered,  to  con- 
form to  the  general  practice  of  other  Christians,  how  dark  soever 
it  were  to  themselves ;  but  Mr.  Foxcraft,  one  of  the  assembly, 
said,  that  except  they  were  convinced  of  the  warrant  of  that  prac- 
tice from  the  word,  they  sinned  in  doing  it:  whereupon  that 
infant  was  not  baptized.  And  now  the  governor  and  his  wife, 
notwithstanding  that  they  forsook  not  their  assemblies,  nor  re- 
tracted the  benevolences  and  civilities  from  them ;  yet  they  were 
reviled  by  them,  called  fanatics  and  Anabaptists,  and  often  glanced 
at  in  their  public  sermons.  Not  only  the  ministers,  but  all  their 
zealous  sectaries,  conceived  implacable  malice  against  them  on 
that  account,  which  was  carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  per- 
secution to  the  last ;  though  he  on  his  side  might  well  have  said 
to  them,  as  his  master  to  the  old  pharisees,  "  Many  good  works 
have  I  done  among  you  ;  for  which  of  these  do  ye   hate  me  ?  " 
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Yet  the  generality  even  of  that  people  had  a  secret  conviction 
upon  them  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  them,  and  deserved  their 
love ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  own  bitter  zeal,  they  could  not  but 
have  a  reverent  esteem  for  him  whom  they  often  railed  at  for  not 
thinking  and  speaking  according  to  their  opinions*." 

Having  introduced  this  excellent  man  to  the  reader's  notice,  it 
possibly  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  him  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  few  more  particulars  of  his  personal  history,  and 
that  of  his  amiable  consort. 

He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and 
born  at  Nottingham,  in  the  month  of  September,  1616.  He  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  lady  Mar- 
garet, his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  sir  John  Biron,  of  Newsted,  in 
the  same  county.  As  soon  as  his  age  permitted,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Theobalds,  then  master  of  the  free  school 
at  Nottingham;  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  sent  to  the  free 
school  at  Lincoln,  which  was  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Clarke.  This 
person,  though  pious,  was  remarkable  for  his  pedantry  :  which 
so  disgusted  young  Hutchinson,  that  he  could  never  profit  under 
his  instructions.  While  at  this  seminary,  he  was  taught  the  mili- 
tary exercise  by  an  old  soldier,  who  was  kept  by  the  master  to 
give  his  pupils  some  notion  of  the  art  of  war.  He  was  again  sent 
to  the  free  school  at  Nottingham,  in  which  he  made  very  great 
proficiency  ;  and  from  this  place  went  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  was  made  a  fellow-commoner  of  Peter-house. 
The  tutor  of  his  .college  was  Mr.  Norwich,  a  person  of  great 
learning,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  Under  this  preceptor, 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  received  great  applause  for 
several  public  exercises,  and  obtained  a  degree  as  a  testimony  of 
his  merits.  After  remaining  at  college  five  years,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  house  at  Nottingham.  He  was  now  about  twenty 
years  old,  having  hitherto  resisted  the  temptations  of  youth,  and 
been  noted  for  the  sobriety  and  consistency  of  his  deportment. 
His  father  had  been  for  some  time  married  to  a  second  wife,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  youthful  and  increasing  progeny.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  young  Hutchinson,  who, 
however,  wishing  to  avoid  any  complaints  that  he  might  make  if 
he  continued  at  home,  adopted  the  resolution  of  visiting  London. 
There  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  soon  found  the  study  of  the 
law  so  irksome  and  unpleasant,  that  he  very  shortly  abandoned 
it.  Soon  afterward,  in  1638,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  rela- 
tion with  Miss  Lucy  Apsley,  second  daughter  of  sir  Allen  Aps- 
ley,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  parts,  and  acquirements ;  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  her 
husband,  which  have  been  lately  published  by  a  descendant  of  the 
family.     During  two  years'  leisure  that   Mr.   Hutchinson   now 
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enjoyed,  he  directed  liis  attention  to  several  brandies  of  divinity. 
In  October,  1641,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Owthorpe,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. About  this  time  was  perpetrated  the  Irisli  massacre, 
which  filled  the  nation  with  horror,  and  preceded  those  civil  com- 
motions and  distresses  with  which  Britain  was  about  to  be  chastised. 
This  massacre,  and  the  conversation  which  it  every  where  occa- 
sioned, led  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  country :  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a  per- 
suasion that  the  cause  of  the  parliamentarians  was  supported  by 
justice.  He,  with  some  others,  was  requested  by  nearly  all  the 
freeholders  and  middle  classes  in  his  native  county,  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  king,  then  at  York,  to  return  to  parliament.  Soon 
afterward  he  took  up  arms,  though  not  till  necessity  compelled 
him  ;  for  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  he,  with 
his  wife,  was  obliged  to  quit  home.  He  accepted  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel  among  the  forces  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  raised.  He  was  then  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
many  parliamentarians,  in  the  defence  of  Nottingham :  and  when 
the  troops  there  quartered  were  called  out  to  the  relief  of  gene- 
ral Essex,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  committee  of  that  town,  to 
the  government  of  its  castle. 

In  1643,  his  father  died,  having  left  his  personal  estate,  and 
all  his  property  that  was  unsettled  at  Mr.  Hutchinson"'s  marriage, 
to  his  second  wife  and  children.  The  enemies  of  Colonel  Hut- 
chinson then  seized,  by  violence,  the  rents  of  his  tenants,  which 
he  was  about  to  receive;  and  his  estate  being  sought  for  by 
several,  promise  of  it  was  obtained  from  the  king.  In  this  extre- 
mity, though  he  had  supported  the  garrison  chiefly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  thus  lessened  his  pecuniary  resources ;  and  though 
he  was  repeatedly  tempted,  with  the  most  flattering  promises,  to 
desert  his  party,  he  remained  inflexibly  firm.  He  adopted  the 
most  salutary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  castle  and  town  ; 
but  his  efforts  were  frequently  rendered  abortive  by  the  treachery 
of  some  imder  his  command.  By  them  a  party  of  the  royalists 
were  one  night  admitted  into  the  town,  but  were  soon  expelled 
by  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  the  governor.  A  few  of  the 
committee,  wishing  to  ruin  their  commander,  that  they  might 
obtain  authority  themselves,  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  soldiers  and  townsmen  ;  and  had  the  effron- 
tery to  lay  a  statement  of  their  pretended  grievances  before  a 
committee  of  both  nations.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  a  per- 
fect justification  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
infamous  calumniators.  His  office  had  been  previously  ratified 
by  parliament,  who  had  also  intrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  the  town,  and  presented  him  with  thanks  for  his  services. 
While  he  held  these  commissions  he  often  distinguished  himself 
for  his  bravery.  At  the  siege  of  Shelford,  in  which  was  a  gar- 
rison imder  the  command  of  colonel  Philip  Stanhope,  eldest  son 
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to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  was  the  first  that  scaled  the  walls.  He  was  also  at 
the  siege  of  Newark,  which  surrendered  to  him  and  his  men. 

Having  been  chosen  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  place  of 
his  father,  he  came  to  London  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  The  parliament  were  at  that  time  divided  by  the  factions 
and  animosities  of  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians. 
Col.  Hutchinson  was  soon  marked  as  a  strenuous  Independent ; 
and,  in  the  controversy  between  the  army  and  the  Presbyterians, 
he  ranked  himself  with  the  army.  Returning,  at  the  settlement 
of  parliament,  to  his  garrison  at  Nottingham,  he  found  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  castle ;  and  that  all  his  regiment,  except  two 
companies,  had  been  disbanded.  This  being  the  case,  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  went,  with  his  family,  to  live  at 
Owthorpe.  His  house  was  almost  in  ruins,  but  he  then  had  not 
money  sufficient  to  repair  it.  He  was,  however,  earnestly  en- 
treated to  resume  his  commission,  but  in  vain ;  for  his  health 
was  now  rather  delicate,  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  a  little  peace 
and  retirement. 

Peing  again  summoned  to  parliament,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  To  this 
nomination  he  at  first  felt  considerable  reluctance  to  accede.  But 
being  convinced,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  fervent  prayer 
for  direction,  that  the  measure  was  fully  justifiable,  he  no  longer 
iiesitated.  Whatever  M^ere  the  motives  which  induced  that 
assembly  to  judge  and  condemn  their  sovereign,  or  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  proceedings,  the  conduct  of 
colonel  H.  in  that  affair  was  certainly  dictated  by  conscientious 
principles. 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  returned  to  Owthorpe, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children  (who  had, 
besides,  the  ablest  masters) ;  to  the  suppression  of  disorders  in 
his  neighbourhood;  and  to  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  parliament,  summoned  April  25, 
1660,  but  was  soon  suspended,  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  transactions  relative  to  Charles  I.  ;  and  his  punishment  was  a 
sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  present  house  of  parliament,  and 
of  incapacity  to  sustain  any  public  office,  civil  or  military,  for 
ever.  This  sentence  must  be  allowed  not  to  have  been  very 
severe ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  live  unmolested.  He  was 
accused,  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof,  of  treasonable  designs 
and  practices.  His  house  was  pillaged  of  all  his  armour,  to  the 
value  of  lOOZ. ;  and  some  pictures  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
late  king,  and  which  he  had  purchased  in  London  during  the 
interregnum,  to  the  amount  of  lOOOZ.  or  1500/.,  were  wrested 
from  him  by  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state.  By  a  warrant 
from  the  same  secretary,  he  was  seized  one  Sunday  evening, 
while  expounding  to  his  family  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  After  undergoing  very  severe  treatment,  he  was  dis- 
voL.  in.  c  c 
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missed ;  but  in  a  sliort  time  again  apprehended — thrust  into  a 
filthy  prison,  where  he  fell  sick — and  commanded  by  the  king  to 
be  carried  to  London  in  custody.  Having  with  much  pain  arrived 
there,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  bore  several  petty 
examinations.  Sir  John  Robinson,  then  keeper,  a  worthless 
character,  was  as  cruel  and  hardened  as  a  torturer  in  the  inqui- 
sition, and  employed  every  method  he  could  devise  of  insulting 
and  injuring  colonel  H. 

Under  all  these  multiplied  calamities,  colonel  Hutchinson  was 
patient  and  submissive.  An  order  at  length  came  for  his  removal 
to  Sandovvn-castle,  in  Kent,  whither  he  was  still  pursued  by  the 
malice  and  cruelty  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  confined  to  a 
dreary,  damp  room,  that  was  exposed  to  the  piercing  air  of  the 
sea  ;  and  against  the  bottom  of  which  the  waves  dashed  in  angry 
murmurs.  In  this  miserable  condition,  his  wife,  who  had  attended 
him  in  all  his  sufferings,  brought  some  books  for  his  entertain- 
ment :  but  he  declared,  that  if  he  M'ere  to  remain  in  prison  all  his 
life,  he  would  read  nothing  but  the  Bible.  This  book,  indeed, 
afforded  him  divine  consolation,  so  that  he  said  to  his  disconsolate 
partner,  what  reason  she  had  to  rejoice  that  God  supported  him 
under  his  trials,  and  did  not  suffer  his  patience  or  spirits  to  fail. 
He  was  even  thankful  for  his  afflictions,  considering  them  as 
tokens  of  his  heavenly  Fatber"'s  love,  who  chastises  all  his  children. 
Symptoms  of  disease  now  began  to  appear,  and  he  very  rapidly 
grew  weaker.  In  his  sickness  he  was  wonderfully  cheered  by 
the  comforts  of  religion  ;  and  to  a  person  who  asked  him  how  he 
did,  he  replied,  "  Incomparably  well,  and  full  of  faith."  He 
continued  in  this  happy  frame,  giving  serious  advice  to  those  that 
were  around  him,  and  pouring  out  his  desires  in  ejaculatory 
prayers.  When  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  ground  of  his  hope, 
he  said,  "  There's  none  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,  in  whom  I 
have  unspeakable  joy,  more  than  I  can  express:""  and  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  September  11,  1664,  his  spirit  winged  her  flight  to 
the  regions  of  everlasting  repose.  Of  the  political  conduct  of 
colonel  Hutchinson,  various  sentiments  are  entertained,  but  none 
question  his  integrity  or  piety. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BAPTISTS,  FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  KING 
CHARLES  II.  TO  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CLA- 
RENDON,    A.  D.    1660—1670. 

Whatever  concern  the  Baptists  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
in  national  affairs,  while  the  unhappy  contest  was  pending  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  army,  it  is  suflSciently  apparent,  from 
what  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  it  soon  ceased 
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after  Cromwell  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  who,  when  he 
thought  himself  well  settled,  and  perceived  that  it  would  please 
the  dominant  party,  began  to  undermine  the  sectarians,  and  in 
particular  to  suppress  the  Baptists.  Mr.  Baxter  charges  them 
with  growing  insolent  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  after  Crom- 
well's death,  and  the  succession  of  his  son  Richard  was  set  aside: 
and  that,  joining  their  brethren  in  the  army,  they  were  every 
where  put  in  power.  He  complains  of  some  personal  insults 
and  ungenerous  treatment,  which  he  received  from  some  who  re- 
sided near  to  him,  irritated  by  their  remembrance  of  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  made  to  their  sentiments,  and  who,  though  not 
many  more  than  twenty,  "  talked,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  as  if 
they  had  been  lords  of  the  world*."  This  spirit  of  resentment 
and  triumph  was  soon  humbled  by  the  disappointment  of  hope, 
and  a  subsequent  series  of  sufferings. 

This  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  petition  presented 
to  king  Charles  II.  signed  by  thirty-five,  on  behalf  of  many 
others  in  I^incolnshire.  It  stated,  that  not  only  their  meetings 
for  religious  M'orship  were  interrupted  by  the  magistrates ;  and 
bonds  for  good  behaviour  were  imposed  upon  them,  for  the 
violation  of  which,  on  account  of  renewing  their  assemblies,  they 
were  prosecuted  as  peace-breakers ;  but  that  they  were  abused 
in  the  streets,  and  their  own  houses  could  not  aftord  them  pro- 
tection ;  for,  if  they  were  heard  praying  to  God  in  their  families, 
they  were  insulted  by  sounding  of  horns,  beating  against  their 
doors,  and  threats  that  they  should  be  hanged.  If  they  appealed 
to  the  magistrates,  the  rage  of  their  adversaries  received  a  sanc- 
tion from  the  odious  terms  with  which  those  who  sat  on  the  bench 
of  justice  reviled  them.  Many  of  them  M^ere  indicted  at  the 
sessions  for  not  attending  on  the  preaching  of  the  episcopal  clergy, 
and  alarmed  with  a  design  of  levying  from  every  one  of  them  a 
penalty  of  20/,  a  month. 

The  petition  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  who  pro- 
mised that  he  would  take  particular  care  that  none  should  trouble 
them  on  account  of  their  conscience,  in  things  pertaining  to 
religion;  and  immediately  directed  a  member  of  parliament  to  go 
to  the  lord-chancellor  and  secretary,  that  the  proper  measures  for 
this  end  might  be  taken. 

In  the  same  year,  another  petition  and  representation  of  their 
sufferings  was  presented  by  some  Baptists,  inhabitants  of  Kent, 
and  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  Maidstone.  In  this  paper  they  ap- 
pealed to  their  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  as  truly  representing 
their  principles  concerning  magistracy  and  government;  and 
deplored  the  danger  which  threatened  their  lives  and  the  ruin 
which  hung  over  their  wives  and  little  ones,  by  the  violence 
exercised  against  them.  For,  besides  being  made  prisoners, 
the    houses    of    some    had,    without    any   authority   from    the 

*  His  own  Life,  part  2.  p.  206. 
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executive  power,  been  broken  open  in  the  dead  of  night;  and 
from  others  tlieir  goods  and  cattle  had  been  taken  away  and 
detained. 

Great  also  were  the  sufferings  of  those  who  resided  in  Glouces- 
tershire. The  most  eminent  cavaliers  rode  about  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols,  ransacking  their  houses,  and  abusing  their 
families  in  a  violent  manner.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Helme,  at 
Winchcombe,  the  bed  whereon  liis  children  laid  was  not  spared ; 
and  their  outrageous  conduct  so  frightened  his  wife  as  to  throw 
her  into  an  illness  which  threatened  her  life.  Mr.  Warren,  who 
possessed  the  parsonage  of  Rencome,  was  with  his  wife  and 
family  penned  up  into  an  upper  room  of  his  house,  and  so 
harassed  night  and  day  by  the  violence  of  the  assailants  and  the 
noise  of  hautboys,  that  he  died  in  the  place.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who 
had  been  put  into  a  vacant  place  by  authority,  was  so  beat  and 
inhumanly  treated  by  a  cavalier  of  his  parish,  that  he  and  his 
family  fled  for  their  lives.  One  pious  minister  was  assaulted  as 
lie  was  entering  his  pulpit.  Another  was  violently  pulled  out  of 
his  house ;  his  wife,  children,  and  goods,  were  thrown  into  the 
street,  none  of  the  parish  were  allowed  to  give  them  entertain- 
ment, and  he  himself  was  haled  to  jail  *. 

It  is  less  surprising,  that  these  people  were  insulted  by  the 
ignorant  populace,  and  were  abused  by  the  petty  officers  of 
power,  when  even  the  legislature  marked  them  as  the  objects  of 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  severity.  For  the  parliament  assembled 
upon  the  Restoration,  when  it  passed  an  act  for  confirming 
all  ministers  in  the  possession  of  their  benefices,  how  hete- 
rodox soever  they  had  been,  provided  they  would  conform  for 
the  future,  excepted  such  as  had  been  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion -f-. 

So  far  from  being  encouraged  to  conform,  or  being  permitted 
in  peace  and  security  to  dissent,  they  were  pursued  with  cruelty- 
Divers  of  them  were  cast  into  Reading  prison,  for  conscientiously 
scrupling  to  take  some  oaths  administered  to  them.  At  New- 
port in  Wales,  at  the  end  of  sermon,  two-  were  set  upon  by 
soldiers  with  swords  and  staves  :|:.  At  London,  Dr.  John  Grif- 
fith was  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  lay  seventeen  months, 
for  no  other  crime  but  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  Protes- 
tants. In  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Thomas  Grantham  and  some  others 
were  taken  from  their  meeting  at  Boston  by  some  soldiers,  and 
after  having  been  lodged  all  night  in  a  public  inn,  had  their  rest 
disturbed,  and  their  minds  grieved,  by  the  incessant  curses  and 
oaths  of  their  guards  ;  they  were,  on  the  next  morning,  conveyed 
to  the  common  jail,  and  detained  there,  without  so  much  as  the 
least  pretence  of  any  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  till  the  assizes, 
when   they  were    dismissed.     At  Dover,  the  magistrates  were 

*  Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  1—30. 

f  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  2.  p.  215. 

I  Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  94.  97. 
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severe  against  them,  taking  them  from  their  meeting-houses,  and 
committing  them  to  prison.  After  four-and-twenty  days  they 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  appearing  at  the  assizes  were  forbid- 
den to  assemble  any  more  in  their  own  place  of  worship,  but 
were  allowed  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches.  This  privilege, 
which  they  enjoyed  about  the  space  of  five  months,  was  after- 
ward denied  to  them.  Upon  meeting  again  in  their  own  place, 
their  worship  was  disturbed,  and  twenty-four  of  them,  under 
different  commitments,  sent  to  prison;  at  the  quarter-sessions,  a 
bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  them ;  some  traversed  it, 
others  submitted  to  the  court,  and  the  rest  were  remitted  to 
prison  again*. 

A  circumstance  which  much  aggravated  the  proceedings  against 
these  people  was,  that  they  were  not  apprehended  by  the  peace- 
officers  only,  but  by  rude,  youthful,  and  mercenary  soldiers;  who 
seized  them,  to  the  terror  of  women  and  children,  with  muskets 
and  drawn  swords,  did  violence  to  their  persons,  and  spoiled 
their  goods  f. 

In  June  1661,  one  of  these  military  banditti  went  to  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Whitechapel,  and  laid  hands  on  more  than  twenty ; 
one  of  whom  refusing  to  go  with  them  unless  they  produced 
their  warrant,  they  not  only  pulled  him  along  by  force,  and  beat 
him  about  the  head  with  their  hangers,  but  lifting  him  up  seve- 
ral times  between  three  or  four,  let  him  fall  with  violence,  and 
drove  his  breast  and  stomach  against  the  rails  with  such  force, 
that  his  health  was  greatly  injured  by  the  blows  and  falls.  When 
a  suit  was  commenced  against  the  actors  of  this  tragedy,  the 
persons,  at  whose  complaint  the  soldiers  were  arrested,  were 
themselves  arrested,  and  sent  to  Newgate,  where  they  lay  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  before  they  could  be  bailed,  and  were  held 
bound  from  sessions  to  sessions,  for  a  long  time,  before  they 
could  be  discharged. 

The  persons  assembling  in  the  same  meeting-house  were  as- 
saulted by  a  like  body  of  soldiers,  October  the  20th,  1661,  and 
one  of  them,  the  minister  objecting  to  the  authority  under  which 
they  professed  to  act,  was  by  a  mittimus  pretending  and  asserting 
great  matters,  cast  into  Newgate,  where  he  lay  thirty  weeks, 
without  any  thing  laid  to  his  charge,  and  then  they  released 
him. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  a  similar  out- 
rage was  committed,  in  the  same  place,  with  as  little  show 
or  face  of  law.  The  preacher  and  three  more  were  seized, 
and  thrown  into  New-prison,  from  which,  in  time  of  sessions, 
one  was  removed  to  Newgate,  under  pretence  of  being  brought 
to  his  trial ;  which,  however,  he  could  never  procure,  though 
he  called  for  it  in  the  face  of  the  court,  nor  was  his  name  re- 
turned in  the  calendar.     Yet  he  was  kept  in  jail  twelve  weeks, 

*  Crosby,  vol.  2,  p.  149,  15:}.  1.54,  155.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2  p.  161. 
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till  fetched  out  by  a  person  in  authority.  He  suffered  in  all 
eighteen,  and  the  other  persons  twenty- eight,  weeks'  impri- 
sonment *. 

In  the  following  year,  their  religious  assemblies,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  met  with  the  like  violent  interruptions  from  the 
soldiery,  breaking  in  with  their  swords  and  muskets,  and  acting 
under  the  authority  of  sir  John  Robinson,  lieutenant  of  the  'J"'ower, 
as  in  the  former  cases.  In  one  instance  a  child  in  the  cradle  was 
awaked  out  of  its  sleep  by  their  violence,  and  so  terrified,  that  it 
fell  sick,  and  died  in  three  days.  In  other  instances,  the  forms 
and  furniture  of  their  places  of  worship  were  broken  and  destroyed. 
Robinson,  being  told  by  them  that  they  had  broken  the  pulpit 
in  Brick-lane,  replied,  "  It  M'as  well  done;"  and  gave  them  a 
piece  of  gold,  as  a  reward  for  their  good  service.  In  all  cases, 
the  persons  of  those  assembled  were  exposed  to  their  indiscrimi- 
nating  rage  ;  neither  sex,  nor  childhood,  nor  old  age,  nor  women 
with  child,  were  spared.  At  one  place  the  mob  was  let  in  to  act 
with  soldiers,  at  the  direction  of  Robinson.  Many  of  the  con- 
scientious sufferers,  by  illegal  commitments,  were  cast  into  prison. 

Even  the  walls  of  the  prison  did  not  afford  them  a  secure 
retreat.  In  the  prison  itself  they  were  exposed  to  outrage  and 
fury.  When  they  have  been  engaged  together  in  religious  con- 
versation and  acts  of  devotion,  the  felons  of  the  jail,  the  thieves 
and  housebreakers,  the  pickpockets  and  highwaymen,  have  been 
let  into  their  rooms,  have  threatened  them,  violently  assaulted,  and 
beaten  them  f. 

But  in  the  country,  were  usually  the  greatest  injustice  and 
cruelty  practised.  The  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  near  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  virulence  in  prosecuting  the  Nonconformists,  and 
particularly  the  Baptists.  They  filled  not  the  county  jail  only 
with  prisoners  of  this  description,  but  hired  large  houses  in 
Aylesbury,  and  converted  them  into  prisons  ;  and  not  contented 
with  the  severities  in  daily  exercise,  such  as  confiscation  of  goods 
and  imprisonment,  they  attempted  to  revive  the  old  practice  of 
punishing  heretics  with  banishment  and  death.  They  grounded 
their  proceedings  on  the  oppressive  act  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth, 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  obstinately  refusing  to  come  to 
church  :}: ;  which  went  to  banish  them,  if,  after  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, they  refused  conformity  ;  and  if  they  did  not  leave  the 
kingdom  within  a  limited  time,  or  should  return,  to  inflict  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  1664,  some  of  these  justices  pro- 
ceeded on  this  act  against  ten  men  and  two  women,  all  Baptists,  who 
had  been  apprehended  at  their  meeting  in  or  near  Aylesbury  :  on 
these  persons,  because  they  refused  to  conform,  and  to  abjure  the 
realm,  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  immediately  their  goods 
also  were  seized.     The  other  dissenters,  who  constituted  the  ma- 

*   Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  I(i2— 165.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  172—179. 
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joiity  of  inhabitants  in  the  town,  alarmed  at  these  proceeclin<rs, 
and  anticipating  their  own  doom,  shut  up  their  shops  :  this  stop 
to  commerce  struck  the  whole  town  with  horror  and  surprise.  A 
son  of  one  of  the  condemned  persons  immediately  took  horse  for 
London,  and  was  introduced,  by  Mr.  William  Kiffin,  a  gentle- 
man of  note  amongst  the  Baptists,  and  of  interest  at  court,  to 
chancellor  Hyde,  who  was  easily  engaged  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  king.  His  majesty  expressed  great  surprise,  that  any  of  his 
subjects  should  be  put  to  death  for  their  religion,  and  inquired 
whether  any  law  in  force  justified  such  proceedings?  Being 
satisfied  on  this  point,  he  promised  his  pardon.  But  lest  any 
precipitancy  in  executing  the  sentence  should  supersede  the 
benefit  of  his  grace,  while  the  pardon  was  passing  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  king,  on  a  renewed  application,  granted  an  im- 
mediate reprieve.  The  condemned  persons,  however,  were  con- 
tinued close  prisoners  till  the  next  assizes,  and  then  the  judge 
brought  down  his  majesty's  pardon,  and  they  were  all  set  at 
liberty  *.  This  would  undoubtedly  check  the  disposition  of  the 
justices  to  a  similar  process.  But  the  virtuous  sufferers,  besides 
their  other  calamities,  owed  their  safety  to  favour  instead  of  law ; 
and  appeared  under  the  ignominious  character  of  pardoned  crimi- 
nals, when  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  the  security  and  reputa- 
tion of  peaceable  and  innocent  subjects. 

The  rage  of  the  people,  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  clergy  towards  the  Baptists,  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  the  common  burying  places. 
Nay,  there  wanted  not  instances  of  their  being  taken  out  of  their 
graves.  The  inhabitants  of  Croft  in  Lincolnshire  treated  in  this 
manner  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Robert  Shalder,  in  the  year  1666. 
He  had  suffered  much  by  imprisonment,  and  died  soon  after  his 
release.  He  was  buried  amongst  his  ancestors ;  and  on  the  same 
day  his  grave  was  opened,  and  his  body  taken  out,  dragged  on  a 
sledge  to  his  own  gate,  and  left  there. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  Baptists  of  Lewes,  and  other  places  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  suff'ered  in  their  property  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  sir  Thomas  Nutt  and  other  justices,  on  the  conventicle- 
act.  They  were  convicted  without  being  admitted  to  plead  in 
their  own  defence.  They  were  fined  in  an  arbitrary  manner  ; 
and  those  fines  were  recovered  in  a  way  exceedingly  oppressive 
and  injurious,  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods.  Where  the  fines 
amounted,  as  levied  on  various  persons,  to  51.  there  were  enacted, 
by  distraints,  29/.  17^.  In  some  instances,  four  cheeses  were 
seized  to  recover  \0s.  five  pair  of  shoes  for  5s.  a  cow  for  2Z.  155. 
and  a  horse  for  5s.  Cattle  worth  27Z.  was  sold  for  14Z.  5s.  as  a 
distress  for  11/.  IO5.  One  person,  for  a  meeting  held  in  his 
house,  was  fined  20/.  for  which  were  taken  from  him  six  cows,  two 
young  bullocks,  and  a  horse,  his  whole  stock.     On  entering  an 
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appeal,  they  were  returned  to  him  ;  but,  being  cast  at  the  sessions, 
he  was  fined  60Z.  which  was  at  last  remitted  to  23Z.  For  nonpay- 
ment of  this  sum  he  was  committed  to  the  jailer's  hands,  thou<>h 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  touched  with  remorse  for  his  share  in  the 
prosecution,  offered  liis  bond  to  pay  the  whole  fine  within  a 
quarter  of  a  year  *. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  who  had  been  bound  over  to  several 
assizes  and  sessions  for  having-  religious  assemblies  held  at  his 
house,  that  the  justices,  who  in  criminal  matters  were  often  silent, 
and  generally  cool  and  disposed  to  lenity ;  when  any  person  or 
accusation  came  before  them  concerning  dissenters,  were  very 
forward  speakers,  and  zealously  aggravated  the  charge. 

But  nothing  more  strongly  marked  the  malignant  temper  of 
the  times  against  the  Baptists,  than  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet, 
in  the  year  1673,  avowedly  designed  to  raise  an  abhorrence  of 
the  sect,  and  to  stand  "  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  their  cruelty 
and  hatred  to  all  orthodox  ministers,"  It  was  entitled,  "  Mr. 
Baxter  baptized  in  blood."  The  story  it  exhibited  was,  that 
Mr.  Josiah  Baxter,  a  godly  minister  of  New-England,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  had  worsted  the  Baptists  in  a  dis- 
putation, had  been  murdered  in  his  own  house,  amidst  "  the 
bowlings"  groans,  and  screechings,  of  his  dear  relations,  lying- 
bound  by  him ;  "  and  it  represented  this  murder  as  committed 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  cruelty  :  he  being  first 
stripped  and  severely  whipped,  and  then  unboweiled  and  flayed 
alive.  To  give  it  the  air  of  authenticity,  the  pamphlet  was  pre- 
tended to  be  published  by  the  mournful  brother  of  the  said  minis- 
ter, an  inhabitant  of  Fenchurch-street,  London ;  and  it  was 
actually  licensed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parker.  This  vile  tale  had  its 
origin  in  invention  and  malice  alone  ;  for  the  king's  privy  council 
examined  the  case,  and  detected  the  forgery.  It  appeared,  on  the 
oaths  of  the  oflScers  in  Fenchurch-street,  that  no  such  person  as 
Benjamin  Baxter,  the  pretended  publisher,  had,  in  their  memory, 
lived  there  :  and  on  the  affidavits  of  a  master  of  a  vessel,  and  of 
a  merchant  who  sailed  from  Boston  about  twenty  days  after  this 
murder  was  said  to  be  committed,  it  also  appeared,  that  no  such 
fact  had  taken  place,  nor  had  there  been  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Josiah  Baxter.  The  whole  story  was  pronounced  by  an  order  of 
council  "  altogether  false  and  fictitious ;  "  and  Dr.  Parker  con- 
fessed his  mistake  and  credulity  in  licensing  the  pamphlet,  and 
acknowledged,  by  a  testimonial  under  his  hand,  his  conviction 
that  the  whole  was  "  both  false  and  groundless."  Mr.  Andrew 
Marvel,  not  without  intimating  a  suspicion  that  Dr.  Parker  was 
concerned  in  the  fabrication,  says,  that  "  from  beginning  to  end 
there  never  was  a  completer  falsehood  invented  f.*"  It  grieves 
and  shocks  a  good  mind  to  think  that,  in  any  age  or  party,  men 
can  be  found  to  invent  and  countenance  such  groundless  and 
malevolent  forgeries. 
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Besides  this  general  survey  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Baptists  were  exposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  notice  two  or  three  particular  cases. — One  is  that  of 
Mr.  John  James,  the  minister  of  a  congregation  of  Baptists,  who 
observed  the  seventh  day  as  a  sabbath,  and  assembled  in  Bulstake- 
alley.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1661,  they  were  interrupted 
in  their  worship  by  a  justice  and  headborough,  as  Mr.  James  was 
preaching,  whom  they  commanded  in  the  king's  name  to  be  silent 
and  come  down,  having  spoken  treason  against  the  king.  As  Mr. 
James  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  without  noticing  his  summons, 
it  M'as  repeated  with  a  threat  of  pulling  him  down.  On  this  the 
disturbance  grew  so  great,  that  Mr.  James  was  obliged  to  stop;  but 
still  refusing  to  leave  the  pulpit,  he  was  pulled  down,  and  haled 
away  ;  and  the  hearers  were  carried,  by  sevens,  before  the  justices 
sitting  at  the  Half-moon  tavern,  and  those  who  refused  the  oath 
of  allegiance  were  committed  to  prison.  Mr.  James  was  examined 
in  the  meeting-house  ;  insult  and  threats  accompanied  the  interro- 
gatories, and  he  was  committed  on  the  charge  of  speaking  trea- 
sonable words  against  his  majesty.  On  this  charge  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  Previously  to  the  execution,  his  wife 
delivered  to  the  king  a  petition,  stating  his  innocence,  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  signifying  who  she  was, 
which  the  king  received  with  a  taunt :  "  Oh  !  Mr.  James  !  he  is  a 
sweet  gentleman  ;"  and  when  she  attempted  to  follow  for  some 
farther  answer,  the  door  was  shut  against  her.  On  the  next 
morning,  she  renewed  her  attendance  and  suit :  and  his  majesty 
replied,  "  that  he  was  a  rogue,  and  should  be  hanged."  A  lord 
in  waiting,  asked  who  was  meant,  the  king  answered,  "  Oh,  John 
James,  that  rogue;  he  shall  be  hanged;  yea,  he  shall  be  hanged*." 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  had  also  no  small  share 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  times.  He  was  seized,  when  preaching, 
and  committed  to  jail ;  sometimes  bound,  sometimes  released  upon 
bail,  and  sometimes  his  life  was  threatened.  Troopers,  who  were 
sent  doNvn  into  Buckinghamshire  to  suppress  the  meetings  of 
dissenters,  entered  into  an  assembly  where  he  was  conducting  the 
worship,  with  great  violence,  and  swearing  that  they  would  kill  the 
preacher.  He  was  accordingly  seized,  and  four  of  them  declared 
their  resolution  to  trample  him  to  death  with  their  horses.  They 
bound  him,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  were  going  to  spur  all 
their  horses  at  once  upon  him,  when  their  officer,  seeing  their 
design,  rode  up  towards  them  and  prevented  its  execution.  Mr. 
Keach  was  taken  up,  tied  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  across  his 
horse,  and  carried  to  jail ;  where  he  suffered,  some  time,  great 
hardships  before  he  was  released. 

In  the  year  1644,  Mr.  Keach  printed,  at  the  request  of  friends, 
without  his  name,  and  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  another 
hand,  a  little  piece  entitled  "  The  Child's  Instructor;  or  a  new 
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and  easy  Primmer."  In  this  book  were  advanced  several  princi- 
ples contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  chnrch  of 
England  ;  viz.  lliat  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized  ;  that  lay- 
men having  abilities  may  preach  the  gospel :  that  Christ  should 
reign  personally  npon  the  earth  in  the  latter  day,  &c.  Soon  after 
this  tract  was  printed,  and  Mr.  Keach  had  received  some  copies 
of  it,  his  house  was  searched  for  it,  all  the  copies  of  it  they  found 
were  seized,  and  he  was  bound  over  to  the  assizes  in  a  recogniz- 
ance of  lOOZ.  and  two  sureties  with  him  in  501  each.  On  Octo- 
ber 8,  Mr.  Keach  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  Aylesbury,  where 
the  assizes  were  held,  before  lord-chief  justice  Hyde.  The  judge 
3iot  only  interrogated  him,  whether  he  were  the  author  of  the 
Primmer,  but  by  unjust  reflections  and  angry  insults,  endeavour- 
ed to  incense  the  jury  against  him,  and  to  render  him  odious. 
Ml*.  Keach  was  refused  a  copy  of  his  indictment  till  he  had 
pleaded  to  it.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  abuse  and  contempt 
was  cast  upon  him  from  the  bench.  The  jury  were  intimidated, 
when  they  hesitated  on  their  verdict.  Mr.  Keach  was  convicted: 
and  the  sentence  passed  was,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  jail 
for  a  fortnight,  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours  on  the  following 
Saturday  at  Aylesbury,  with  a  paper  on  his  head  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  For  writing,  printing,  and  publishing,  a  schismatical 
book,  entitled,  '  The  Child's  Instructor ;  or,  a  new  and  easy 
Primmer;'  '  that  the  same  punishment,  under  like  circumstances, 
should  be  inflicted  on  him  on  the  next  Thursday  at  Winslow : 
that  there  his  book  should  be  openly  burnt  before  his  face,  in  dis- 
grace of  him  and  his  doctrine :  that  he  should  be  fined  20Z.  and 
that  he  should  remain  in  jail  until  he  found  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  and  appearance  at  the  next  assizes;  then  to  renounce 
his  doctrines,  and  make  such  public  submission  as  should  be 
enjoined  him.  No  pardon  could  be  obtained,  nor  the  least  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sentence,  which  the  sheriff  took  care  should  be 
punctually  executed*. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  thus  raged  against  this  people  :  but 
not  without  a  mixture  of  events,  which  were  adapted  seriously  to 
affect  the  minds  of  their  persecutors,  and  to  alarm  them  to  reflec- 
tion. On  the  day  of  the  king's  proclamation  at  Waltliam  near 
Theobalds,  there  was  a  man  who  at  the  bonfire  in  the  evening 
expressed  a  rage  against  the  dissenters,  and  the  Baptists  in  parti- 
cular, by  violence  of  language  and  oaths  ;  and  as  he  threw  fagots 
into  the  fire,  cried,  "  Here  is  a  Round-head  ;  here  is  an  Ana- 
baptist !"  he  was  struck  with  death  that  night,  and  never  saw  the 
morning.  A  minister  at  one  place  inveighing  in  his  sermon 
against  this  fact,  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  speechless  for  two 
hours,  so  that  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would  never  recover 
out  of  the  fit.  At  Brockington  in  Gloucestershire,  a  young 
woman,  who  had  bitterly  reviled  themj  giving  a  sudden  shriek,  as 
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the  preaclijpr  was  discoursing  on  Jude  14,  15,  dropped  down  in 
the  religious  assembly,  and  never  recovered.     The  sufferings  and 
character  of  the  dissenters  were  made  a  jest  upon  the  stage  at 
Oxford.     In  a  play  acted  there  by  the  scholars,  one  personated 
the  old  Puritan  ;  who  broke  a  vein  and  vomited  so  much  blood, 
that  his  immediate  death  was  apprehended,  and  he  lay  sometime 
dangerously  ill.     Two  of  the  actors,  and  a  woman  that  joined 
them  in  this  dramatic  exhibition,  were  cut  off  by  death*.      Some 
remarkable  calamities  befel  those  who  were  instruments  in   the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  John  Jamesf.     One  of  the  actors  in  the  rude 
and   unnatural  treatment  of  Mr.    Shalder's  corpse,  after  it  was 
interred,  died  suddenly ;  and  another  languished  for  some  time, 
terrified  with  tlie  remembrance  of  the  insults  he  had  offered  to 
the  dead  |.     A  woman  named  Anne  Clemens   at  Chipping-Nor- 
ton,  distinguished  by  her  rage  and  malice  against  the  dissenters, 
fell  into  such  circumstances  of  poverty,  as   to  be  obliged  to  sell 
her  land,  and  mortgage  her  house  for  near  its  worth.     Not  one  of 
her  children,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  in  a  comfort- 
able condition  ;  and  she  herself  was  so  reduced  as  to  beg  alms  of 
those  she  had  hated  and  persecuted.     Her  affliction  was  height- 
ened by  a  diseased  appetite,  which  called  for  as  much  as  would 
satisfy  two  or  three  persons  ;  and  by  a  disposition  to  breed  vermin, 
so  that  though  her  clothes  were  not  only  washed  but  ovened,  she 
could  not  be  kept  clean.      Richard  AUein,  an  active  informer,  and 
violent  in  his  conduct  towards  the  dissenters,   fell  into  afflictions 
that  shortened  his  days.     His   eldest  son  was  killed  at  London; 
and  about  the  same  time,  another  was  accused  and  convicted  for 
robbing  on  the  highway,   and  by  great  friends  and  fees  escaped 
with  his  life.     An  officer  in  the  county  troops  of  Oxford,  with  an 
income  of  70/.  per  annum,  before  he  could  accomplish  his  design 
of  suppressing  the  dissenters,  sunk  in  his  own  estate,  died  greatly 
in  debt,  and  his  son's   children  became  common  beggars.     One 
Werg,  a  forward  and  active  constable,  did  not  long  survive  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  and  imputed  his  death  to  watching  one 
cold  night  to  take  the  dissenters  at  their  meeting.     Five  persons, 
who  received  pensions  as  spies  and  informers,  were  observed  not 
to  prosper  afterward,  and  every  one  of  them  shortly  died.     An 
Irish  peer,  and  three  Irish  justices  of  title  and  rank,  bitter  perse- 
cutors, it  was  remarked,  while  they  were  directing   their  whole 
povver  to  the  ruin  of  the  dissenters,  were  themselves  ruined,  their 
estates  were  sold,  and  their  families  became  extinct.     Whereas 
sir  Littleton  Obaldiston,  a  justice  of  peace,  who  had  been  heard 
to  rail  at  the  dissenters,  and  acted  with  others  in  committing  them 
to  prison,   afterward   laid  aside  his  enmity,  was  instrumental  in 
releasing  several,  and  conducted  himself  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
and  it  was  noticed,  that  his  estate  continued  to  his  prosperity. 
And  it  was  remarked,  that Howard,  esq.  a  justice  and  officer 
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in  the  county  troops  in  Oxfordshire,  who  had  from, an  enemy 
become  a  friend  to  the  dissenters,  though  he  adhered  to  the  estab- 
lished worship,  was  the  only  one  of  those  who  had  molested  and 
harassed  them  that  was  living  on  the  30th  of  December,  >707, 
being  then  an  old  man,  full  of  days,  wealth,  and  honour*. 

It  becomes  us,  I  am  sensible,  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  con- 
strue the  events  which  are  common  to  all  men.  "  There  is 
usually  (says  an  excellent  writer)  much  rashness  and  presump- 
tion in  pronouncing,  that  the  calamities  of  sinners  are  particular 
judgments  of  God  ;  yet  if,  from  sacred  and  profane,  from  ancient 
and  modern  historians,  a  collection  were  made  of  all  the  perse- 
cuting tyrants,  who  delighted  in  tormenting  their  fellow- creatures, 
and  who  died  not  the  common  death  of  all  men,  nor  were  visited 
after  the  visitation  of  all  men,  but  whose  plagues  \vere  horrible 
and  strange,  even  a  sceptic  would  be  moved  at  the  evidence,  and 
would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  Qeiov  n,  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  in  it  f ." 

But  the  history,  which  we  are  detailing,  presents  objects  to 
our  consideration  more  pleasing  than  the  sufferings  of  the  perse- 
cuted, or  calamities  that  befel  persecutors.  It  records  the  virtues 
which  the  persecuted  displayed,  and  the  consolations  in  which, 
under  their  heavy  trials,  they  rejoiced^.  We  see  the  power  of 
faith  and  piety,  when  we  hear  the  Baptists  confined  in  Reading 
jail  declaring,  "  Our  Lord  and  King,  whom  we  serve,  hath 
brought  us  under  his  own  pavilion :  and  his  banner  over  us  hath 
been  and  still  is  love,  and  hath  been  teaching  of  us.  these  lessons 
following.  1st.  In  the  loss  of  all  outward  things,  having  Christ, 
Ave  enjoy  all  things,  and  are  satisfied  in  the  Lord :  we  shall  take 
the  spoiling  of  our  goods  with  far  more  comfort,  than  the  enemy 
will  do  in  the  spending  of  them,  for  that  word.  Job  xx.  22,  23,  is 
very  much  on  our  hearts  concerning  him.  2dly.  We  hope  we 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  condition  we  are,  to  be  therewith 
contented;  and  are  persuaded  in  our  hearts,  this  is  given  us  in 
answer  of  many  prayers  breathed  forth  unto  the  Lord  on  our 
behalfs.  Sdly.  That  whereas  formerly  we  could  hardly  part  with 
anything  for  the  Lord,  we  are  now  made  willing  by  him,  to  part 
with  all  things  for  him,  and  to  say  with  good  old  Eli,  '  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  he  pleaseth  ;'  and  that  in  Job  is  set  before  us 
for  our  example,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come ; 
'  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,'  &c.  4thly.  We 
have  since  our  confinement  tasted  a  greater  sweetness  in  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  than  formerly ;  and  particularly  these  places 
following,  we  have  sweet  experience  of,  and  we  can  truly  say  by 
experience,  '  That  faithful  is  he  that  hath  thus  promised,  for  he 
hath  also  done  it :  it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.'  Phil.  iv.  19.    1  Pet.  v.  7.    Deut.  xxxiii.  25.     We  are 
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also  brought  by  the  power  of  his  grace  to  a  more  watchful  frame 
over  our  hearts,  thoughts,  and  actions,  by  these  trials  than  for- 
merly. One  thing  had  almost  slipped  our  memory,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  will,  we  hope,  rejoice  our  hearts  ;  that  our  rela- 
tions, that  are  precious  to  the  Lord  and  to  us,  bear  this  our  suf- 
fering with  incomparable  patience,  rather  singing  for  joy,  than 
weeping  for  grief.  Also  our  societies,  from  whence  we  were 
taken,  are  exceeding  cheerful,  and  a  very  lively  spirit  of  faith 
and  prayer  is  amongst  them  ;  and  their  meetings  rather  increase 
than  otherwise.  Sure,  '  That  the  Lord  is  near,  his  wondrous 
works  declare ;  for  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.'  And  now,  brethren,  forasmuch  as  the  mer- 
cies expected  and  prayed  for  by  us,  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  way 
of  righteousness,  it  greatly  concerns  us,  that  we  cry  mightily  to 
the  Lord,  as  did  his  servant  of  old,  Isa.  Ixii.  L  Then  shall  we 
have  that  new  name  which  God  will  give  us,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  last  verse  of  that  chapter.  Now  the  God  of  all  peace  fill 
you  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing;  so  pray  your  brethren 
through  grace  *." 

In  the  spirit  of  these  pious  sufferers,  one  whose  property  was 
seized,  told  those  who  took  distress,  "  he  never  sold  anything  to 
so  great  advantage,  for  this  would  bring  him  a  hundred-fold." 
And  another,  on  goods  from  his  shop  to  the  value  of  505.  being- 
seized  for  a  fine  of  30.s.  assured  them,  "  that  he  parted  as  wil- 
lingly with  them  as  with  any  goods  he  ever  soldf." 

When  Mr.  John  James  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  sen- 
tence, he  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  In  a  manner  very 
expressive  of  pious  submission  and  fortitude,  he  answered  : 
"  That  he  had  not  much  to  say,  only  two  or  three  scriptures  he 
would  leave  with  them."  The  first  scripture  was  Jer.  xxvi.  14, 
15.  "As  for  me,  do  as  seemeth  good  unto  you.  But  know  ye 
for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  shall  surely  bring  in- 
nocent blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this  city,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  The  second  scripture  was  Psalm  cxvi.  15. 
"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 
He  also  reminded  them  of  that  good  word  of  the  Lord : 
"  He  that  toucheth  the  Lord's  people,  toucheth  the  apple  of 
his  eye." 

The  deportment  of  Mr.  Keach,  when  he  stood  in  the  pillory 
at  Aylesbury,  was  singularly  serious,  devout,  and  undaunted. 
To  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  expressing  their  sense  of  his 
suflferings,  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  The  cross  is 
the  way  to  the  crown."  When  his  head  and  hands  were  fixed, 
he  addressed  the  spectators  to  this  effect :  "  Good  people,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  stand  here  this  day,  with  this  paper  on  my  head. 
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My  Lord  Jesus  M^as  not  ashamed  to  suffer  on  the  cross  for  me, 
and  it  is  for  his  cause  that  I  am  made  a  i^azing-stock.     Take 
notice,  it  is   not  for  any  wickedness   that  1  stand  here ;  but  for 
writing  and  publishing  his  truths,  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
hath  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     It  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  to   suffer  and  to  be  made  a  gazing-stock ; 
and  you  that  are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  know,  that  the 
way  to   the  crown  is   by  the   cross.      The  apostle  saith,   '  that 
through  many  tribulations,  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :'  and  Christ  saith,   '  He  that  is  ashamed  of  me  and  my 
words,  in  an  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  before  the  Father,  and  before  the  holy 
angels."" "       After  frequent   interruptions    from    the  jailer    and 
standing  some  time   silent,  disengaging    one    of   his   hands,  he 
pulled  his  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,  and  held  it  up  to  the  people, 
saying:  "  Take  notice,  that  the  things  which  I  have  written  and 
published,  and  for  which  I  stand  here  this  day  a  spectacle  to  men 
and  angels,  are  all  contained  in  this  book,  as  I  could  prove  out 
of  the  same,  if  I  had  opportunity."     The  jailer  took  it  from  him, 
and  fastened  up  his  hand  again  :  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  him  from  speaking;  saying,  "  It  seems  I  cannot  be  suffered 
to  speak  to  the  cause  for  which  I  stand  here  ;  neither  could  I  be 
suffered  the  other  day  (viz.  on  his  trial)  :  but  it  will  plead  its  own 
innocency,  when  the  strongest  of  its  opposers  shall  be  ashamed. 
I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  prejudice  to  any  person,  but  do  sin- 
cerely desire,  that  the  Lord  would  convert  them,  and  convince 
them  of  their  errors,  that  their  souls  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.     Good  people,  the  concernment  of  souls  is  very 
great;  so  great,  that  Christ  died  for  them.     And,  truly,  a  con- 
cernment for  souls  was  that  which  moved  me  to  write  and  publish 
those  things  for  which  I  now  suffer,  and  for  which  I  could  suffer 
far  greater  things  than  these.     It  concerns  you  therefore  to   be 
very  careful,  otherwise  it  will  be  very  sad  with  you,  at  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  Jesus   from   heaven,  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  his  tribunal."     Here  he  was  interrupted,  but  after  some 
time  he  again  ventured  to  break  silence,     "  I  hope  (said  he)  the 
Lord's  people  will   not  be  discouraged  at  my  sufferings.     Oh  ! 
did  you  but  experience  the  great  love  of  God,  and  the   excel- 
lences that  are  in  him,  it  would  make  you  willing  to  go  through 
any  sufferings  for  his  sake.      And  I  do  account  this  the  greatest 
honour  that  ever  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  me."     He 
M'as  not  suffered  to  speak  much  more  after  this,  and  the  officers 
were  commanded  to   keep   the  spectators  at  a  greater  distance 
from  him.    He  found  an  opportunity  however  to  say  at  one  time, 
"  This  is  one  yoke  of  Christ,  which  I  can  experience  is  easy  to 
me,  and  a  burden  which  he  doth  make  light ;"  and  to  utter  also 
this  sentence,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righte- 
ousness' sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.""     When  the 
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time  for  his  standing-  was  expired,  and  hisliead  and  Lands  were 
at  liberty,  he  blessed  God,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  great  good- 
ness unto  him  *. 

Such  sentiments,  such  a  spirit  expressed  in  the  moment  of 
suffering,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  disarm  the  rage  of  some, 
and  possess  the  minds  of  many  in  favour  of  the  pious  sufferer. 
But  the  Baptists  did  not  leave  their  principles  to  the  recommen- 
dation and  support,  which  the  conduct  and  temper  of  those  who, 
in  the  profession  of  them  endured  cruel  trials,  might  afford. 
They  adopted  every  method  of  softening  prejudice  and  conciliat- 
ing regard,  by  addresses  from  the  press,  and  applications  to  the 
throne.  With  this  view  they  published,  in  1660,  a  B^ief  Con- 
fession or  Declaration,  to  inform  all  men  of  their  innocent  belief 
and  practice.  It  was  owned  and  approved  by  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  This  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  and  met  with  his 
approbation.  It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1691  f.  Petitions 
also,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  in  this  year  delivered  to  the  king, 
representing  their  pacific  principles,  and  imploring  his  protec- 
tion X'  Three  persons,  of  this  denomination,  about  this  time  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  their  sentiments  concerning  opposing  magis- 
tracy, in  which  they  advanced  principles  to  which  the  most  zealous 
advocates  for  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance  could  not  ob- 
ject :  ])rofessing  that  in  such  instances  wherein  they  could  not  in 
conscience  obey,  they  ought  "  not  to  resist  them,  but  patiently 
suffer  whatever  they  should  inflict  for  jion-obedience  to  their  re- 
quirements §."  The  persons  who  signed  this  declaration  apolo- 
gize for  their  paucity,  and  seemed  not  pleased  with  their 
brethren,  because  they  were  not  of  their  judgment  on  this  point. 
But  their  difference  in  opinion  from  other  Baptists  shews,  that  a 
uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  extent  of  the  magistrate's 
authority,  and  the  right  of  resistance,  had  no  necessary  and 
direct  connexion  with  an  agreement  on  the  questions  concerning 
baptism.  In  the  year  1661,  the  hardships  under  which  many  of 
this  profession  groaned,  again  excited  them  to  seek  mercy  from 
the  higher  powers.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  king,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  from  some  confined  in  the 
prison  at  Dover,  and  another  to  the  duke  of  York ;  describing 
their  great  sufferings,  protesting  that  innocence  was  found  in 
them,  and  that  against  the  king  and  his  government  they  had 
done  no  harm,  soliciting  with  much  importunity  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  that  they  might  not  be  interrupted  in  their  worship 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  as  they  were  taught  it  in  his  word,  wIhcK 
they  prized  above  all  the  world ;  and  urging,  that  it  might  be 
considered,  '  how  disagreeable  it  is  with  Christianity,  to  bring 
tribulation  upon  any  for  conscience'  sake,  seeing  all  things  in 
worship  must  be  done  in  faith  and  love  ||." 

•  Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  204—208.      f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  18  ;  and  Appendix,  No.  4. 
:  Crosby,  p.  19—26.  §  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  19.     Appendix,  No.  V. 

II  Crosby,  vol.  2,  p.  1.5.")— IfiO. 
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But  the  application  for  redress  of  their  grievances,  vvhicli  par- 
ticularly deserves  notice,  was  an  address  to  the  king,  parliament, 
and  people,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Sion's  groans  for  her  dis- 
tressed ;  or.  Sober  endeavours  to  prevent  innocent  blood,"  &c. 
This  was  not  a  petition  only  for  toleration  for  themselves,  but  an 
able  and  spirited  defence  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Its  design 
was  to  prove  how  contrary  to  the  gospel  "of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
to  good  reason,  it  is  for  any  magistrate,  by  outward  force,  to  im- 
pose anything  in  the  worship  of  God  on  the  consciences  of  those 
whom  they  govern ;  but  that  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  all  such 
as  disturb  not  the  civil  peace,  though  of  different  persuasions  in 
religious  matters."  The  question  is  handled  on  liberal  princi- 
ples, also  with  copiousness  and  strength.  The  spirit  and  the 
reasoning  do  honour  to  the  people  from  whom  it  came  ;  especi- 
ally when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  and 
the  ministers  of  London  and  other  parts,  had  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  opposed  the  principles  of  toleration. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  power  of  directing  conscience  by  outward 
force  doth  not  attach  itself  to  the  office  of  magistracy  itself,  be- 
cause then  all  magistrates  in  all  nations  have  the  same  power; 
the  Mahometan  to  enforce  the  reception  of  the  Koran,  the 
Spaniard  to  enjoy  popery,  and  every  succeeding  magistrate  to 
sanction  his  own  religion,  to  the  overthrow  of  what  his  predeces- 
sor established  ;  because  the  apostles,  who  command  obedience 
to  magistrates,  in  matters  of  religion,  refused  obedience;  because 
all  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  enjoining  obedience 
to  magistrates,  being  written  when  the  emperors  were  idolaters ; 
such  injunctions  cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  religion  : 
because,  if  the  commands  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  matters 
were  obligatory,  there  could  be  no  persecutions,  and  the  way  to 
heaven,  so  far  from  being  strait  and  narrow,  any  might  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  without  taking  up  the  cross.  And  the  conduct  of 
Gallio,  who  declined  interfering  in  a  matter  relative  to  God's 
law,  and  restrained  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  civil  injuries 
only,  is  with  great  propriety  appealed  to,  as  a  worthy  example 
for  the  imitation  of  magistrates. 

That  the  Christian  magistrate,  as  such,  has  no  power  over 
conscience,  nor  authority  to  impose  anything  in  religion  by  out- 
ward force,  is  argued  from  the  conduct  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
never  compelled  men  by  force  to  receive  his  doctrine;  from  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles,  and  the  elders  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  disclaimed  any  such  power.  1  Cor.  i.  24.  Matt.  xx.  25. 
1  Pet.  V.  2,  3.  "  Why,  therefore,  (say  the  authors  of  this  piece) 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  built  and  supported  by  violence, 
when  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  the  work  carried  on  during 
all  the  apostles'  days,  and  some  hundred  years  after,  by  a  quite 
contrary  means,  is  a  question  should  be  resolved  by  those  whose 
strongest  arguments  for  the  support  of  their  religion  is,  Take  him, 
jailer.     For  such  is  the  difference  between  the  way  which  the 
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apostles  ami  primitive  saints  took,  in  carrying-  on  the  work  of  the 
gospel,  and  approving  themselves  to  be  the  ministers  of  God,  and 
the  way  now  used  by  the  national  clergy,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  unlike.""  In  the  prosecution  of  their  argument,  they  reason 
forcibly  from  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  as  forbidding 
any  outward  force  or  violence  to  be  used  upon  false  worshippers 
and  heretics  as  such.  "  Hath  the  magistrate  (it  is  asked)  power 
to  remove  those  out  of  the  world,  that  God  would  have  permitted 
to  live?"  The  fallibility  of  the  magistrate  furnishes  another 
argument  against  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  religion ;  a  fallibi- 
lity which  woful  experience  hath  taught  the  world  in  all  ages ; 
the  magistrate  of  one  country  establishing  the  principles  and 
practices  which  that  of  another  country  condemns  and  persecutes; 
nay,  the  same  magistrate,  at  different  periods,  reversing  his  own 
decrees;  and  now  rejecting  what  he  had  just  before  defended  by 
his  pen,  or  supported  by  his  laws :  as  was  the  case  of  Henry 
Vni.  To  this  fallibility  he  is  equally  liable,  whether  he  confide 
in  his  own  wisdom,  or  rely  on  the  authority  of  popes,  synods,  or 
general  councils.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  various  examples. 
As  to  national  conventions  and  synods,  so  far  are  they  from  any 
show  of  infallibility,  it  is  justly  observed,  "that  the  same  com- 
plexion and  temper  the  nation  is  of,  wherein  they  are  called,  you 
shall  be  sure  to  find  them  of;  because  they  have  their  dependency 
on  the  authority  that  calls  them  together."  Among  other  argu- 
ments, it  is  stated,  that  for  the  magistrate  to  inflict  temporal 
punishments  upon  any  for  not  conforming  to  those  decrees  which 
enjoin  any  spiritual  worship  or  service,  is  a  breach  of  the  royal 
law,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  This  is  a  rule  which  all  sorts  of  men,  whilst 
under  persecution,  are  ready  to  receive  and  plead.  Nor  would 
they  who  are  forward  to  persecute,  be  very  zealous  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  were  sure  that  those  whom  they  persecute 
should  have  power  on  their  sides  to  "  mete  the  same  measure 
unto  them."  It  is  well  observed,  that  such  proceedings  may 
sometimes  prove  inconsistent  with  the  very  being  of  nations. 
*'  For,  suppose  any  nation  were  wholly  heathen  idolaters,  and 
the  word  of  God  coming  in  amongst  them  should  convert  the 
chief- magistrate,  and  one-twentieth  part  of  the  nation  more  ; 
must  he  then  with  that  twentieth  part  destroy  all  the  other  nine- 
teen, if  they  will  not  be  converted,  but  continue  in  their 
heathenish  idolatry  ?  It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  war- 
rantable. And  the  reason  holds  good  likewise  against  the  root' 
ing  up  and  destroying  heretics  out  of  the  world," 

These  just  sentiments  are  followed  by  a  full  answer  to  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  matters, 
drawn  from  the  example  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In 
reply  to  this,  it  is  observed,  that  the  power  of  those  kings  to 
punish  idolaters  and  blasphemers  was  given  them  by  God,  and 
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written  in  plain  precepts  in  the  Mosaical  law  :  but  hath  the  Lord 
Jesus  invested  magistrates  with  such  power  ?  if  he  have,  where 
is  it  written?  The  Jews,  all  the  time  they  kept  to  the  law  of 
God,  had  a  standing  oracle  amongst  them,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  the  counsels  of  extraordinary  prophets  to  assist  them  to 
judge  righteous  judgments.  Besides,  the  gospel  is  a  dispensation 
far  different  from  the  law  in  all  its  ordinances  and  administrations, 
under  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  only  lawgiver. 

Such  is  the  strain  of  this  piece  :  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  force  of  the  argument,  and  the  liberality  of  the  spirit,  entitle 
it  to  particular  notice ;  and  -will,  it  is  presumed,  make  this  review 
of  it  acceptable  *.  The  authors  of  it,  whose  names  are  sub- 
scribed to  the  prefatory  epistle,  were,  Thomas  Monck,  Joseph 
Wright,  George  Hammon,  AVilliam  Jeffery,  Francis  Stanley, 
William  Reynolds,  and  Francis  Smith.  While  they  earnestly 
recommend  their  treatise  to  deliberate  and  serious  perusal,  our 
design,  they  say,  "  in  what  we  beg  may  be  perused,  is  general 
good,  in  setting  at  liberty  that  which  God  made  free,  even  the 
conscience." 

The  only  particulars  I  can  find  concerning  these  able  advocates 
for  liberty  are,  that  Mr.  Wright,  born  in  1623,  was  a  physician  : 
he  was  educated  at  the  university,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  piety  ;  a  serious  and  diligent  preacher,  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Baptists.  He  was  confined  twenty  years 
in  the  jail  at  Maidstone ;  in  this  town  he  died,  aged  eighty,  in 
1703  f.  Mr.  George  Hammon,  eminent  for  the  ardour  and 
freedom  with  which  he  vindicated  what  he  judged  to  be  truth  on 
all  occasions,  and  very  much  persecuted  on  that  account,  was 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Biddendon  in  Kent;  and  died  at 
Haseldens-wood,  in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook :{:.  Mr.  William 
Jeffiery,  born  in  1616,  of  pious  parents,  in  the  parish  of  Pens- 
hurst,  lived  at  Bradbourn,  in  Sevenoaks,  Kent;  where  he  and 
his  brother  were  the  great  supporters,  if  not  the  founders,  of  a 
meeting.  By  his  diligence,  and  that  of  several  others,  more 
than  twenty  congregations  were  formed  in  that  county,  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  without  entering  on  specu- 
lative and  controverted  points.  As  he  was  vigorous,  unwearied, 
and  successful,  in  his  labours,  so  with  great  patience  and  plea- 
sure he  suffered  much  for  his  principles;  these  he  also  often 
defended  in  public  disputations.  He  was  much  valued  for  his 
steady  piety  and  universal  virtue,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  §. 
His  son  succeeded  him  in  his  church.  Mr.  Francis  Stanley  was 
a  man  noted  for  his  zeal  and  piety,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
preaching,  in  the  jail  of  Northampton.  He  bore  his  sufferings 
like  a  Christian,  and  died  about  the  year  1696.  He  was  a  native 
of  Nortliamptonshire,  and  was  buried  at  East-Haddon,  in  that 

*   Mr.  Crosby  has  preserved  it  entire  in  his  History,  vol.  2.  p.  100 — 144. 
t  Crosby,  vol.  3.  p.  116.  :  Ibid.  p.  10.1  §  Ibid.  p.  97,  98. 
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county  *.     Of  the  other  persons  Mr.  Crosby  gives  no  particular 
account. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  appeared  the  piece  on  Toleration, 
there  were  published,  a  small  piece,  entitled,  "  A  Complaint  of 
the  Oppressed  against  the  Oppressors;  or,  the  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  some  soldiers  and  justices,  against  some 
sober,  godly  persons,  in  and  near  London,  who  now  lie  in  stink- 
ing jails,  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience ;  with  some 
reasons  why  they  cannot  swear  allegiance  to  obtain  their  libertj'^:" 
and  a  tract,  entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  Toleration  of  Opinions  and 
Persuasions  in  matters  of  Religion,  differing  from  the  church  of 
England :  humbly  presented  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  : 
by  Mr.  John  Sturgeon,  a  Baptist."  The  former  was  written  by 
Dr.  John  Griffith,  a  u'orthy  man,  who  suffered  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate  for  nonconformity.  Each  piece  was  an  affecting 
remonstrance  on  the  unjust  proceedings,  by  which  many  pious 
and  innocent  persons,  of  unblemished  characters,  in  London, 
and  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  were  suffering ;  being- 
taken  out  of  their  beds  at  midnight  by  soldiers,  acting  without 
warrant,  and  with  drawn  swords,  to  the  great  terror  of  their  wives 
and  children;  and  being  thrust  into  prisons,  in  such  crowds  that 
the  jailers  complained  they  had  too  many  guests ;  and  detained 
there  to  the  ruin  of  their  families f. 

Mr.  James  Atkins,  one  of  those  who  were  harassed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Dover,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-sufferers,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  justices  of 
that  town,  under  the  name  of  "A  Poor  Subject;"  acknowledging 
a  submission  to  the  civil  magistrate,  except  in  what  concerned 
the  worship  of  God,  and  entreating  in  the  bowels  of  love  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evil  of  restraining  their  liberty  |. 

In  the  year  1662,  there  came  from  the  press  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Behold  a  Cry ;  or,  a  true  relation  of  the  inhuman  and 
violent  outrages  of  divers  soldiers,  constables,  and  others,  prac- 
tised upon  many  of  the  Lord''s  people,  commonly,  though  falsely, 
called  Anabaptists,  at  their  several  meetings  in  and  about 
London." 

An  incident  which  took  place  in  Lincolnshire  in  1670,  called  forth 
a  vindication  of  their  principles  from  this  denomination  in  a  different 
form  from  the  preceding  publications.  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  who 
had  been  a  preacheramongst  them,  but  was  on  accountof  his  irregu- 
lar life  and  conversation  excluded  their  society,  having  spent  his 
estate,  applied  to  Dr.  William  Fuller,  the  bishop  of  that  diocess, 
for  orders  and  a  benefice;  promising  to  renounce  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning baptism,  and  to  preach  against  the  Baptists.  The  bishop 
accepted  his  offer  ;  he  was  admitted  in  the  ministry  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  preached  in  support  of  the  baptism  of  infants, 
in  opposition  to   that  of  believers,  with  great  ardour  and  confi- 

*  Crosby,  vol.  3.  p.  127.  f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  144  —  148  ;  and  vol.  3.  p.  120. 

+   Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  151,  152. 
D  D  2 
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dence.  This  excited  great  attention,  the  minds  of  many  were 
much  impressed  by  it,  and  it  was  snpposed  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Baptist  churches  wouki  be  easily  confuted. 
They,  in  their  own  vindication,  at  the  assizes,  posted  up,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  four  papers,  addressed  to 
the  citizens  and  inhabitants,  inviting  Mr.  Wright  to  a  friendly 
conference,  and  offering  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  baptism  of 
repentance  to  be  from  heaven,  and  the  sprinkling  and  crossing 
of  infants  to  be  man's  tradition.  They  were  dated  the  11th  day 
of  the  first  month  (vulg.)  March,  1670.  Two  of  them  were 
taken  down  in  the  morning,  and  were,  it  was  supposed,  carried 
to  the  bishop  and  the  judge.  The  other  two  were  permitted  to 
remain  till  the  afternoon,  and  were  read  by  many,  till  they  were 
removed  by  the  clergy,  who  threatened  the  writers  of  them  should 
answer  for  it  before  the  council-table.  But  though  the  bishop, 
it  was  well  known,  was  not  a  little  moved  by  these  proceedings 
of  the  Baptists,  no  other  step  was  taken  on  the  occasion,  than 
sending  to  them  an  angry  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William  Sil- 
verton,  the  bishop's  chaplain,  who  called  them  erroneous,  antic 
Baptists.  To  this  paper  Mr.  Grantham  replied,  promising  Mr. 
Silverton  either  to  hear  and  discuss  his  arguments  in  a  free 
audience,  if  he  would  fix  a  convenient  time  and  place  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  to  reply  to  him,  if  he  would  defend  his  sentiments  from 
the  press.  Here  the  matter  ended,  as  Mr.  Silverton  saw  fit  to 
be  silent  *. 

The  only  publication  which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  period, 
was,  "  A  narrative  of  the  late  proceedings  of  some  justices  and 
others,  pretending  to  put  in  execution  the  late  act  against  con- 
venticles ;  against  several  peaceable  people  in  and  about  the  town 
of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  only  for  their  being  quietly  met  to  worship 
God :  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  like  proceedings  against 
some  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  others  at  Chillington,  in  the  same 
county."  This  professed  to  be  a  faithful  narrative,  published 
with  a  view  to  encourage  others  to  suffer  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  by  the  example  of  many,  who  endured  it  with  patience 
and  joyfulness ;  and  with  the  hope,  that  by  it  the  harsh  proceed- 
ings against  a  peaceable  people  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  in  authority,  who,  out  of  pity  to  the  distressed,  and  justice 
to  their  righteous  cause,  would  redress  their  grievances  f .  Such 
narratives  were  indeed  well  adapted  to  each  purpose,  and  were  an 
affecting  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humanity  and  equity. 

•  Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  241—244.  f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  245,  246. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDULGENCE  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION. 

A  CONTROVERSY  arose  among  the  Baptists,  about  this  time, 
respecting  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  created  not  a  little  alter- 
cation and  trouble.  Hitherto,  it  appears  that  this  rite  was  prac- 
tised by  them  as  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and  was  accompanied 
with  prayer  over  the  newly-baptized.  A  treatise,  entitled  "  A 
Search  after  Schism,"  was  published  in  opposition  to  it.  This 
was  answered  by  Dr.  John  Griffith,  in  a  piece  called  "  The 
Searchers  after  Schism  searched,"  and  it  drew  from  Mr.  Grant- 
ham his  "  Sigh  for  Peace ;  or,  the  Cause  of  Division  discovered." 
The  appearance  of  this  piece  occasioned  a  meeting  between  Mr. 
Grantham  and  Mr.  Ives,  when  the  subject  was  debated  with  tem- 
per and  good  humour;  and  Mr.  Ives  is  reported,  on  finding  him- 
self gravelled,  to  have  broken  up  the  meeting  in  a  friendly  and 
peaceable  manner.  About  three  years  after,  Mr.  Danvers  pub- 
lished a  treatise  against  laying  on  of  hands,  which  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach,  and  also  by  Mr.  Grantham,  who  an- 
nexed to  his  answer,  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles." 

In  1674,  the  Baptists  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Quakers,  which  created  a  noise,  and  was  conducted,  as  is  usual, 
by  mutual  criminations.  Mr.  Thomas  Hicks,  a  minister  of  the 
former,  published  several  pamphlets  in  succession,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a  Quaker."  The  title 
these  pieces  bore  was  certainly  invidious,  and  held  up  the  Quakers 
as  not  deserving  to  be  ranked  among  Christians.  It  was  also 
complained  of,  that  the  design  of  themwas  not  so  much  to  inves- 
tigate truth  as  to  represent  the  Qualver  a  deformed,  ridiculous, 
and  erroneous  being.  The  great  Penn,  on  this  occasion,  became 
the  advocate  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  joined  himself,  in  two 
books ;  the  first  entitled,  "  Reason  against  Railing ;"  and  the 
other,  "  The  Counterfeit  Christian  detected."  But  as  Mr.  Hicks 
liad  reflected  upon  some  particular  members  by  name,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Baptists,  in  and  about  London,  for  justice  against 
him.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  appointed  to  hear  the  charges 
against  him;  but  they  are  censured  for  fixing  the  time  when 
the  complainants,  Penn  and  Whitehead,  were  absent  from  the 
city  at  a  distance  too  remote  to  be  apprised  of  the  intended  meet- 
ing. It  was  urged  in  defence  of  the  Baptists,  that  they  were 
informed  that  Penn  was  not  far  from  London  several  days  after 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  was  sent,  and  even  at  his  own  house  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town  the  very  day  preceding :  and 
that  they  had  invited  others  of  the  society,  particularly  John  Os- 
goods,  to  be  present,  who  declined  it.  The  meeting  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Hicks  was  examined  by  his  own  friends  only  on  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Quakers;  and  he  endeavoured. 
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to  establish  the  representations  he  had  made  of  their  principles 
and  doctrines  by  quotations  from  their  own  writers.  These  were 
pronounced,  by  nineteen  of  his  own  denomination,  to  be  truly 
recited,  and  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  in  public  print, 
cleared  him  from  the  charge  which  the  Quakers  alleged  against 
him.  This  decision  was  deemed  partial.  On  the  face  of  it, 
though  the  business  wa's  said  to  be  conducted  with  great  fairness, 
it  was  open  to  objection.  The  Baptists  refused  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing, though  solicited.  No  Quaker  was  present  to  be  heard  on 
the  grounds  of  the  charges.  And,  though  the  passages  might  be 
quoted  with  verbal  exactness,  which  Mr.  Hicks  brought  as  his 
authorities,  yet  they  were  detached  from  their  connexion,  and  a 
meaning  affixed  to  them  which  probably  the  writers,  if  they  had 
been  there  to  explain  themselves,  would  not  have  admitted  as  their 
sense.  New  complaints  were  brought  forward  against  the  Bap- 
tists ;  and  justice  again  demanded.  A  meeting  for  a  rehearing 
was  obtained ;  but  Mr.  Hicks  would  not  attend  it,  but  sent  some 
others  with  Mr.  Ives;  "  who  (says  Crosby)  so  managed  the 
Quakers  that  they  were  obliged  to  break  up  without  any  farther 
proceedings  in  the  matter."  "  By  clamours  and  rudeness  (says 
Gough),  they  diverted  the  complainants  from  prosecuting  the 
charge  against  Hicks,  and  carried  their  point  so  far  as  to  prevent 
its  being  heard,  though  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  read  it." 

The  Baptists  published  an  account  of  these  meetings,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Contest  for  Christianity."  Mr.  Tho.  Welwood, 
in  behalf  of  his  friends,  appealed  to  the  public,  first  in  a  single 
sheet,  entitled,  "  A  fresh  Pursuit ;"  and  then,  in  reply  to  the 
"  Contest,"  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Plant,  in  a 
piece  entitled,  "  Forgery  no  Christianity.'"  The  issue  of  this  con- 
troversy is  represented,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be,  that  the  Quakers 
were  so  chafed  in  these  disputes,  that  they  did  not  only  brand  the 
Baptists  with  infamy,  but  denounced  curses  and  judgments  upon 
them.  On  the  other  side  it  is  said,  "  that  the  aim  of  this  unpro- 
voked assault  upon  the  principles  and  reputation  of  this  society 
was  remarkably  frustrated  ;  and  these  dialogues,  with  their  unge- 
nerous and  unequitable  method  of  defending  them  and  their  author, 
promoted  what  they  were  designed  to  prevent ;  for  not  a  few  of 
their  members,  offended  at  their  proceedings,  deserted  their  meet- 
ings and  society,  went  over  to  the  injured  party,  and  joined  them 
in  religious  fellowship*." 

In  the  year  1677,  the  Baptists  published  "  A  Confession  of  their 
Faith,  set  forth  by  the  elders  and  brethren  of  many  congregations 
of  Christians,  baptized  upon  profession  of  their  faith,  in  London 
and  the  country."  Their  avowed  design  in  this  publication  was, 
not  only  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  on  the  points  wherein 
they  differed  from  other  Christians,  but  also  to  instruct  and  esta- 
blish others  in  the  great  principles  in  which  there  was  a  mutual 
agreement  between  them.     They  aimed  to  express  themselves, 

*   Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  vol.  2.  p.  2!)4 — 310.     Cough's  His- 
ry  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2.  p.  368 — 371. 
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on  the  former  heads,  with  a  modesty  and  humility  that  wouki 
render  the  freedom  with  which  they  declared  themselves  inoft'en- 
sive  to  those  whose  sentiments  were  different  from  their  own. 
The  g^eneral  plan  of  their  confession  was  after  the  order  and  me- 
thod observed  in  that  of  the  assembly  of  Westminster,  and  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  congregational  churches ;  and  in  the  margin 
they  affixed  such  texts  as,  in  their  opinion,  confirmed  each  arti- 
cle. Two  things  they  earnestly  desired :  that  full  credit  might 
be  given  to  their  declaration  of  contention  being  most  remote 
from  their  design  in  all  that  they  did  in  this  matter ;  and  that  all 
into  whose  hands  this  piece  might  come  "would  follow  that  never- 
enough-commended  example  of  the  noble  Bereans,  who  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily,  that  they  might  find  out  whether  the  things 
preached  to  them  were  so  or  not."  This  Confession  of  Faith  was 
reprinted  in  the  year  1689  :  and  was  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  above  a  hundred  congrega- 
tions, met  in  London  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  It  was  signed  by  thirty-seven  persons,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  whole  assembly.  It  has  continued  to  be 
generally  received  by  those  congregations  that  hold  the  doctrine 
of  personal  election,  and  the  certainty  of  the  saints'  final  perse- 
verance*. In  1790  it  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  John  Rippon,  with 
a  list  of  the  thirty-seven  ministers  who  recommended  it ;  and  to 
this  edition  were  added  the  places  where  they  all  laboured.  In 
1791,  there  appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  translation  of  it  in 
Welsh,  revised  by  the  reverend  Joshua  Gliomas,  of  Leominsterf . 
The  first  edition,  besides  an  introductory  advertisement  to  the 
judicious  "  and  impartial  reader,"  was  accompanied  by  an  Appen- 
dix—  a  judicious,  candid,  and  conciliating  piece;  in  which  they 
discuss  the  arguments  alleged  against  their  distinguishing  senti- 
ment and  practice,  and  give  the  reasons,  with  brevity  and  plain- 
ness, why  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  them;]:. 

This  denomination  now  greatly  increased.  Their  arguments 
weighed  with  many  ;  their  exemplary  lives  spoke  in  their  favour: 
but  the  number  of  their  converts  excited  against  them  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  resentment,  and  they  were  the  objects  of  clamour 
and  defamation.  Many  books  were  published,  misrepresenting 
them,  and  their  chiefs  were  reproached,  as  Jesuits  and  heretics. 
This  induced  them  to  publish  many  confessions  of  faith ;  some  in 
vindication  of  particular  churches,  others  of  particular  persons. 
In  1678  one  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  fifty  ministers  and 
messengers  in  the  several  counties  of  Bucks,  Hertford,  Bedford, 
and  Oxford,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others,  containing 
fifty  articles.  It  was  soon  published  under  the  title  of  "  An  Or- 
thodox Creed;  or,  a  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith;  being  an 
essay  to  unite  and  confirm  all  true  Protestants  in  the  fundamental 

*   Crosby,  vol.  2.   p.  317;  vol.  3.  p.  258  ;  and  AppendLx,  No.  2. 
"t"  Rippon's  Baptist  Annual  Register,  p.  121.  191. 
Z  See  it  at  length  in  Crosby,  vol.  2.  p.  317 — 344. 
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articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  the  errors  and  heresies 
of  the  church  of  Rome*."  As  the  Baptists  consisted  of  two  par- 
ties, distinguished  by  the  names  General  and  Particular,  when 
one  published  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  the  other  soon  after 
did  tlie  samef. 

In  this  period  may  be  placed  several  who  made  a  distinguished 
figure  as  ministers  among  the  Baptists,  the  time  of  whose  deaths 
is  not  ascertained. 

The  first  was  Mr.  William  Dell,  A.  M.,  famous  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars :  he  received  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  held  the  living  of  Yeldon  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  worth  about  200/.  a  year.  About  the  year  1645  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  army,  constantly  attending  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  preaching  at  the  head-quarters.  In  1649,  when 
several  were  turned  out  of  the  universities  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  government,  he  was  made  master  of  Caius-col- 
lege  at  Cambridge,  which  preferment  he  held  with  his  living  at 
Yeldon,  till  he  was  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  Party  pre- 
judice fixed  on  his  memory  the  charge  of  glaring  contradictions, 
and  inconsistencies  of  conduct,  from  which  more  candid  posterity 
has  vindicated  him.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was  at  first  satisfied 
with  episcopacy  and  the  ceremonies;  but  when  the  change  in 
the  state  brought  on  a  reformation  in  religion,  ho  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  zealous  to  promote  it,  and  would  have  carried  it 
farther  than  was  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  views  of  many 
others.  He  was  obnoxious  to  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  whose 
attempts  to  monopolise  all  power,  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  opposed.  A  sermon  at  Marston  occasioned  him  much 
trouble,  and  another  on  a  fast-day,  before  the  house  of  commons, 
led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  C.  Love,  who  opposed  him 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  :  they  thus  were  made  the  heads 
and  champions  of  the  two  contending  parties  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Love  justified  the  punishing  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  vin- 
dicated the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  imposing  articles 
of  faith  and  a  form  of  worship ;  in  a  word,  pleaded  for  persecution. 
Mr.  Dell  was  the  advocate  of  liberty :  he  preached  against  mak- 
ing a  whole  kingdom  a  church;  he  thought  that  no  power 
belonged  to  the  clergy  but  what  is  spiritual ;  he  protested  against 
blending  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  together,  as  the 
constant  method  of  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny ;  he  pleaded 
that  all  persons  ought  to  have  liberty  to  worship  God  in  the  man- 
ner they  think  most  agreeable  to  his  word ;  and  argued,  that  the 
imposition  of  uniformity  and  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion 
were  antichristian.  These  principles  created  him  enemies,  who 
blackened  his  character  by  odious  names.  But,  though  he  was 
tinctured  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  he  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stantial learning,  of  real  piety,  and  a  noble  defender  of  the  rights 

*  Crosby,  vol.  3.  Appendix,  No.  1.  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  344,  345. 
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of  conscience.  Besides  several  sermons  and  a  tract  written  in 
this  cause,  he  was  the  author  of  a  tract  in  quarto,  1648,  entitled, 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism  reduced  from  its  ancient  and  modern 
corruptions  *." 

Another  person  of  note  was  Mr.  Francis  Cornwell,  M.A., 
who  was  sometime  student  of  Emanuel-coUege,  Cambridge,  and 
commenced  master  of  arts  in  that  university.  When  he  left  it, 
he  was  preferred  to  a  living  in  the  established  church ;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  was  minister  at  Orpington,  in 
Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  was  imprisoned  for  noncon- 
formity, refusing  to  wear  the  surplice,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament, 
and  to  use  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  His  companion  in 
Maidstone  jail  was  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Otham,  near  that  town. 
Among  the  visiters  who  came  to  see  them  was  a  woman,  who  had 
some  doubts  in  her  mind  whether  the  baptism  of  infants  could  be 
proved  from  Scripture.  Mr,  Cornwell  endeavoured,  by  the  best 
scriptural  arguments  he  could  produce,  to  resolve  her  doubts, 
but  found  he  could  not  do  it  so  well  to  her  or  his  own  satisfaction 
as  he  could  wish.  When  this  visitant  had  left  him,  he  conversed 
on  the  subject  with  his  fellow-prisoner  Mr.  Wilson,  who  assured 
him  he  never  thought  that  infant-baptism  could  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  but  had  its  authority  from  human  tradition,  being 
handed  down  from  primitive  times  as  a  practice  generally  received 
from  the  church.  Mr.  Cornwell,  taking  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  and  considering  that  on  this  principle  alone  all 
the  Protestant  churches  vindicated  their  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome  against  all  her  impositions,  founded  on  pre- 
tended primitive  antiquity,  was  induced  to  make  a  more 
diligent  search.  The  result  was,  that  infant-baptism  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
have  had  its  dependance,  in  all  ages,  on  the  decrees,  canons,  and 
councils  of  the  church.  Entering  into  these  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  relinquished  the  doctrine  of  infants''  baptism,  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  believers  only,  making  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  repentance,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
this  institution  f.  In  1643,  he  publicly  avowed  this  principle, 
and  wrote  in  defence  of  it  a  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Vindication 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Jesus."  After  the  publication  of 
this  book,  he  went  on  to  preach  and  propagate  his  opinion.  In 
1644,  in  a  visitation-sermon  preached  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
from  Mark  vii.  7,  before  the  ministers  of  those  parts,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  freely  declaring  his  sentiments,  and  asserted,  that 
psedobaptism  was  an  antichristian  innovation,  a  human  tradition, 
and  a  practice  for  which  there  was  neither  precept,  or  example, 
or  true   deduction,  from  the  word  of  God.     This,  as  might  be 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  323 — 333.  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  vol.  1. 
p.  201,  and  p.  225,  note. 

t  Mr.  Thompson's  Collections,  MSS.,  under  the  words  Staplehurst  and 
Smarden. 
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expected,  much  startled  the  clergy  who  were  present,  but  greatly 
offended  several  of  them.  The  matter  was  debated  between 
them,  and  the  argument  in  support  of  antipsedobaptism  was 
strongly  pushed  by  Mr.  William  Jeffery  of  Sevenoaks,  who  had 
baptized  Mr.  Cornwell,  and  to  whom  he  had  referred  them,  till 
Mr.  Christopher  Blackwood,  one  of  the  ministers,  desired  them 
to  desist  at  that  time,  for  he  had  taken  down  tlie  sermon  in  short- 
hand, and  would  return  an  answer  in  print,  which  he  hoped  might 
be  to  the  satisfaction  of  them  all  *.  His  advice  was  adopted  ;  it 
was  agreed  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  to  re-examine  the  point,  and  to  bring  their  collections 
together  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  to  be  within  a  fortnight. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Blackwood  studied  the  question  with  great 
diligence  and  close  attention.  The  impression  made  on  his  mind 
was  very  different  from  what  was  anticipated.  He  began  to  sus- 
pect that  infant-baptism  was  no  more  than  a  human  tradition, 
and  was  attended  with  evil  consequences;  and,  when  they 
met,  he  brought  in  his  arguments  against  it.  As  no  one  pro- 
duced any  defence,  one  properly  observing,  that  they  sought  for 
truth  and  not  victory,  proposed,  that  Mr.  Blackwood's  papers 
should  be  left  with  them  for  examination ;  to  this  motion  he 
acceded :  but  when,  after  waiting  a  long  time,  no  answer  was 
given  to  his  arguments,  he  sent  for  his  papers,  and  published 
them  with  corrections  and  enlargements.  Thus  the  controversy 
was  revived  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists  gained  ground.  Mr.  Cornwell  soon  after  this  withdrew 
from  the  national  church,  for  he  disapproved  both  of  national  and 
parochial  churches ;  and  taught  that  a  church  was  to  consist  of 
such  only  as  professed  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  baptized  according  to  his  com- 
mands, after  the  pattern  of  the  first  churches  in  Judea.  He 
quickly  gathered  a  church  in  Kent,  formed  on  this  plan,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  in 
that  place  and  office  by  his  son.  It  reflects  honour  on  Mr.  Corn- 
well's  name  and  memory,  that  he  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  per- 
secution and  an  imposed  uniformity.  He  wrote  against  the 
ordinance  of  parliament  made  to  silence  all  lay-preachers,  that  is, 
such  as  had  not  received  episcopal  or  presbyterian  ordination,  or 
who  should  preach  any  thing  contrary  to  the  articles  of  faith  and 
directory  for  public  worship,  set  forth  by  the  assembly.  The 
piece  which  he  published  on  this  occasion  was  entitled,  ''  Two 
Queries  worthy  of  Consideration." 

Q.  1.  Whether  that  ministry  that  preacheth  freely  the  gospel 
fciith,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  as  the  apostle  Peter  did, 
be  not  truly  orthodox? 

Q.  2.  Whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  contained 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  silence  or  inhibit  any  ministers  ot 
Jesus  Christ  for  preaching  this  gospel  freely  ^ 

*  Mr.  Thompson's  Collections,  MSS. 
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He  affirmed  the  former,  and  maintained  it  by  several  argu- 
ments;  the  latter  he  denied ;  and  intimated,  that  they  who  were 
guilty  of  such  practices  acted  like  the  Jews  of  old,  who  cast  the 
blind  man  out  of  the  temple,  for  confessing  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ*. 

In  close  connexion  with  Mr.  Cornwell's  history  stands,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
visitation-sermon,  became  a  proselyte  to  believers'  baptism,  and 
with  Mr.  Richard  Kingsnorth,  who  likewise  was  convinced  by  it, 
gathered  a  church  at  Staplehurst  in  Kent ;  but  his  sentiments  being 
Calvinistic,  and  contrary  to  those  of  the  society,  he  afterward 
left  it  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Kingsnorth,  who  held 
universal  redemption  and  final  perseverancef.  Mr.  Blackwood 
was  possessed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  of  a  parochial 
church  in  the  county  of  Kent;  from  whence  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  educated  at  one  of  the  universities.  After  he  changed  his 
sentiments  on  the  questions  concerning  baptism,  he  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  the  established  church ;  for  he  was  as  zealous 
against  national  churches  as  against  infant  baptism.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  opposed  the  establishment 
of  presbyterianism.  In  the  first  piece  he  published,  he  joined 
together  infant-baptism  and  compulsion  of  conscience,  and  called 
them  "  the  two  last  and  strongest  garrisons  of  antichrist.''  He 
Avas  reckoned  among  "  those  worthy  guides,  well  qualified  in  all 
respects  for  the  ministry,"  who  voluntarily  left  their  benefices  in 
the  establishment,  by  one  who  lived  in  those  times.  He  appears 
in  1653,  to  have  gone  into  Ireland  with  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Fleetwood  and  lieutenant  Ludlow.  He  lived 
till  after  the  Restoration,  and  signed  the  apology  of  the  Baptists  in 
1660,  declaring  against  Venner's  insurrection. 

Another,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  worthies  of  this  denomi- 
nation at  this  period,  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox,  who  made  no  mean 
figure  in  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  bishop ;[:,  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  universities.  He 
was,  for  some  time,  a  minister  in  the  established  church,  had  a 
parochial  charge  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  M'as  very  zealous 
for  the  superstitious  ceremonies  that  prevailed  in  bishop  Laud's 
time.  But  when  the  affairs  of  state  led  men  to  think  more 
freely  in  matters  of  religion,  Mr.  Cox  was  among  the  first  in  pro- 
moting a  reformation,  and  had  before  him  flattering  prospects  of 
eminence  and  preferment  in  this  kingdom,  when  he  rejected  the 
baptism  of  infants,  as  it  appeared  to  him  not  founded  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  this  obstructed  his  advancement  in  the  established 
church,  and  prejudiced  against  him  the  divines  v.ho  were  at  the 

*   Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  334 — 349  ;  and  vol.  3.  p.  C— 9. 

f  Thompson's  CoUecUons,  MSS. 

X  It  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  one,  as  Dr.  Ricliard  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  filled  that  see  twenty  years,  died  in  1580.  Richardson  de 
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head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  preserved,  however,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  abilities  and  great  learning.  After  episcopacy 
and  the  common-prayer  were  laid  aside,  he  was  for  some  time 
minister  at  Bedford.  In  1645  he  came  to  London,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists  in  a  public 
dispute  concerning  infant-baptism,  at  Aldermanbury-church,  to 
which  a  stop  was  afterward  put  by  the  government.  In  the  year 
1646,  when  seven  churches,  in  London,  called  Anabaptists,  pub- 
lished a  confession  of  their  faith,  and  presented  it  to  parliament, 
liis  name,  in  behalf  of  one  of  those  congregations,  was  subscribed 
to  it.  Though,  when  the  act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  took  place, 
lie  at  first  conformed ;  yet  his  conscience  soon  after  upbraiding 
him  for  that  step,  he  obeyed  its  dictates  by  throwing  up  his  living, 
and  died  a  Nonconformist  and  a  Baptist,  in  a  very  advanced  age ; 
for  Mr.  Baxter,  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  writing,  called  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  an 
ancient  minister.  He  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  opinions  con- 
cerning baptism  in  the  city  of  Coventry*. 

Here  is  a  proper  place  for  observing,  that  at  the  Restoration, 
several  parishes  were  found  to  have  Baptist  ministers  fixed  in 
them.  The  cause  of  this  was,  that  in  the  year  1653,  when  a 
certain  number  of  men  called  triers  were  authorized  to  examine 
and  approve  candidates  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Tombes,  notwith- 
standing his  difference  in  opinion  from  the  rest,  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held,  was  appointed  to  be 
one  of  them.  Among  other  good  effects  that  followed  upon  this, 
one  was,  that  the  commissioners  agreed  to  own  Baptists  their 
brethren  ;  and  that  if  any  such  applied  to  them  for  probation,  and 
appeared  in  other  respects  duly  qualified,  they  should  not  be 
rejected  for  holding  their  sentimentsf. 


The  history  of  the  Baptists,  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  to 
the  Revolution,  is  confined  to  some  brief  accounts  of  the  syffer- 
inffs  and  characters  of  several  ministers  who  were  in  estimation 
among  them,  and  died  in  this  period. 

But  we  should  first  mention  one,  whose  name  should  have  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  reign  :  Mr.  Abraham  Chear,  a 
native  of  Plymouth,  who,  though  he  did  not  enjoy  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, knew  the  Scriptures  from  his  childhood,  and  delighted  in 
searching  them.  About  1648  he  was  baptized,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  church  in  that  town,  and  was  soon  after  invited  to  be  their 
pastor,  for  which  character  he  was  fitted  by  peculiar  gifts  and 
graces.  In  1661  he  suffered  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
Exeter  jail,  on  the  conventicle  act.  In  1662  he  was  again  cast 
into  that  prison  ;  after  his  release  he  M'as  imprisoned  at  the  Guild- 
hall in  Plymouth  :  then,  after  a  month's  detention,  he  was  con- 
fined, under    military  guard,  in  the  isle  of  Plymouth  ;    where, 

*  Crosby,  vol.  1.  p.  353,  354.  t  Ibid.  p.  23'J. 
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after  full  five  years'  imprisonment  in  different  jails,  and  enduring 
many  inhumanities  from  merciless  jailors,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit 
without  pang  or  considerable  groan,  the  5th  of  March  1668.  At 
his  death  the  church  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
After  this  the  persecution  broke  out  with  greater  fury,  and  it 
suflfered  much  till  king  James's  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science revived  their  drooping  spirits,  and  were  almost  twenty 
years  destitute  of  a  pastor.  Mr.  Chear  was  a  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful preacher.  In  his  confinement  he  wrote  several  religious 
tracts,  and  letters  to  his  friends  full  of  Christian  exhortations  to 
constancy  and  steadfastness.  One  of  these,  an  acknowledgment 
of  some  provisions  sent  to  him  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  most 
expressive  of  cheerfulness  in  their  sufferings  and  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors,  is  preserved  by  Crosby.  During  his  illness, 
almost  to  his  last  moment,  he  continued  glorifying  God,  and 
exhorting  all  who  visited  him  to  perseverance  in  those  perilous 
times  :  speaking  with  earnest  concern  about  the  guilt  contracted 
in  these  nations  by  persecuting  God's  faithful  servants  ;  and  with 
great  joy  and  assurance  concerning  the  delight  which  God  takes 
in  his  suffering  saints,  and  the  ample  recompence  he  will  here- 
after render  for  their  present  sorrows ;  particularly  on  the  Lord''s 
day  preceding  his  dissolution.  About  three  hours  before  it,  a 
friend  perceiving  him  under  great  pressures,  said  softly  to  him, 
"  They  looked  unto  the  lord,  and  were  lightened  :  a  right  look 
will  bring  down  relief  under  all  difficulties."  "  Yea  (he  replied, 
with  great  strength  and  earnestness),  and  their  faces  were  not 
ashamed*." 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  died,  at  Kelby  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  was  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  Mr.  Richard 
Farmer,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  eminent 
ejected  ministers  in  that  county.  He  was  a  hard  student  and  an 
affecting  preacher,  and  frequently  officiated  among  the  Indepen- 
dents. He  had  a  small  estate  to  live  upon,  in  which  he  suffered 
greatly  for  his  religious  principles,  as  distress  was  made  by  virtue 
of  a  justice's  warrant  upon  his  goods  ;  and  they  took  from  him,  in 
one  year,  to  the  value  of  llO/.j- 

Another,  who  suffered  much  in  this  period  for  his  noncon- 
formity, and  w^as  several  times  prisoner  at  York,  at  Leeds,  and  at 
Chester,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Hardcastle,  ejected  from  Bramham,  in 
the  county  of  York.  He  was  born  at  Bar  wick  upon  Holm,  and 
received  his  education  under  Mr.  Jackson,  of  that  town,  a  learned 
divine.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  ministry,  when  the  act  of 
uniformity  passed :  he  preached  afterward  at  Shadwell  chapel  and 
other  places.  He  was  a  man  of  pregnant  parts,  eminent  learn- 
ing and  piety,  of  great  moderation  and  Catholicism,  though  of  a 
bold  spirit,   which  feared  no  danger.      In   1671  he  was,  on  the 

*  Thompson's  Collections,  MSS.,  and  Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists, 
vol.  3.  p.  11—24. 
t  Ibid.  118,  119. 
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death  of  Mr.  Ewins*,  invited  to  be  pastor  of  a  congregation  of 
Baptists,  who  had  separated  from  the  establishment  early  in  1640, 
though  they  continued  their  attendance  at  sermon,  but  not  at  the 
prayers,  in  the  parish-church  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day, 
spending  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  religious  exercises  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Cann,  the  author  of  the  marginal  references 
to  the  Bible,  preached  adult  baptism  to  them,  and  settled  them  in 
church-order,  without  making  baptism  a  term  of  communion. 
On  Mr.  Hardcastle's  settlement  with  them,  they  took  four  rooms 
on  the  Lamb  pavement,  Broadmead,  and  made  them  into  one  of 
sixteen  yards  long  and  fifteen  broad.  At  Bristol  he  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  ;  he  died  suddenly,  20th  of  August,  1678, 
universally  lamented.  He  published  one  practical  treatise^.  He 
was  succeeded  by  another  ejected  minister. 

Mr.  George  Fownes,  who  settled  with  this  society  Sept.  16, 
1679,  found  the  number  of  members,  which  amounted,  when  Mr. 
Hardcastle  became  their  pastor,  to  a  hundred,  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  of  which  thirty-one  were  Psedobaptists. 
Mr.  Fownes  was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  received  his  classical 
education  at  Shrewsbury,  where  his  grandson,  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Mr.  Joseph  Fownes,  was  for  many  years  a  dissenting 
minister.  His  father  dying  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He  was 
an  able  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  was  conversant 
in  law,  physic,  and  other  branches  of  science.  He  voluntarily 
quitted  the  parish-church  before  the  Restoration,  though  he  con- 
tinued preaching  in  different  places  till  he  fixed  at  Bristol. 
About  the  time  of  what  was  called  the  Presbyterian  plot,  he  was 
taken  in  the  pulpit,  and  committed  to  Newgate ;  but  by  virtue  of 
a  flaw  in  the  mittimus^  he  was  in  six  weeks  removed  by  a  habeas 
corpus  to  the  KingVbench,  and  acquitted.  Ho  was  afterward 
apprehended  on  the  highway  in  Kingswood,  on  suspicion  of  only 
coming  from  a  meeting,  and  committed  to  Gloucester  jail,  for  re- 

*  Mr.  Ewins  was  ejected  from  a  living  in  Bristol :  though  he  was  no  scholar, 
and  had  been  a  mechanic,  he  was  esteemed  as  a  judicious,  methodical  preacher  ; 
was  remarkable  for  his  meekness,  patience,  and  charity :  in  his  ministerial  duties 
he  was  popular,  laborious,  and  successful,  ready  to  preach  on  most  days  when  not 
otherwise  employed  ;  grave  and  serious  every  where,  and  full  of  good  discourse. 
He  was  so  scrupulous  about  maintenance,  that  he  would  accept  no  tithes  nor  salary, 
but  only  free  gifts.  The  bishop  of  Bristol  invited  him  to  conform,  but  he  could  by 
no  means  be  satisfied  to  comply.  When,  in  1651,  he  was  invited  by  the  Separatists 
at  Bristol,  to  become  their  minister — he  was  a  Piedobaptist.  About  1654,  he  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  and  was  baptized  in  London.  In  1660  the 
members  of  his  society  were  turned  out  of  the  churches,  and  in  1662  he  was  ordained 
their  pastor.  He  went  through  a  variety  of  persecutions,  and  was  often  in  prison, 
once  for  a  whole  year,  when  he  preached  twice  a  day.  There  he  contracted  a  le- 
thargic distemper,  of  which  he  died,  aged  about  sixty,  in  April  1670,  greatly  la- 
mented. He  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church-yard,  April  29,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  attended  his  funeral.  He  was  sometimes  abused  in  the  streets,  but  would 
not  attempt  to  retaliate  ;  for  he  said  "  Vengeance  is  God's  ;  my  duty  is  patience." 
Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  vol.  2.  p.  351  ;  and  Thompson's  Collections, 
MSS. 
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fusint^  die  corporation-oath,  and  riding  within  five  miles  of  a  cor- 
poration :  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  a  riot  against  him, 
though  no  other  rioter  was  named  in  the  bill ;  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  very  pleasantly ;  telling  them,  "  that  he  and  his  horse  could 
not  be  guilty  of  a  riot  without  company;"  and  the  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict,  Not  guilty  :  yet  he  was  returned  back  to  prison ; 
and  refusing  to  give  a  bond  for  good  behaviour,  of  which  he  knew 
preaching  would  be  interpreted  to  be  a  forfeiture,  he  was  detained 
there  for  two  years  and  a  half,  till  God  released  him  by  death  in 
December  1685.  He  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  a  physi- 
cian declared  "  that  his  confinement  was  his  death ;  and  that  it  was 
no  less  murder  than  if  they  had  run  him  through  the  first  day  he 
came  in,  and  more  cruel  *." 

Another  eminent  minister  and  writer  among  the  Baptists  at  this 
time,  was  Mr.  Henry  D'Anvers,  a  worthy  man,  of  unspotted  life 
and  conversation,  a  joint  elder  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Aid- 
gate,  London ;  and  author  of  "  A  Treatise  of  Baptism,"  which 
drew  him  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Blinman,  and 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  whose  writings,  if  we  may  credit  a  letter  published 
by  Mr.  D'Anvers,  and  sent  to  him  by  a  person  of  quality,  of 
known  worth,  ability,  and  moderation,  "  there  were  more  heat, 
passion,  and  personal  reflections,  than  of  reason,  or  a  sober  inqui- 
sition of  truth."  Mr.  D'Anvers  was  descended  from  honourable 
parents,  his  father  being  a  gentleman  who  had  an  estate  of  400/. 
a  year;  he  himself  was  governor  of  Stafford,  and  a  justice  of 
peace,  some  time  before  Oliver's  usurpation,  and  well  beloved  by 
the  people.  He  was  noted  for  one  who  would  take  no  bribes. 
At  Stafford  he  first  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptistsf. 

In  1687,  May  I4th,  died  Mr.  Thomas  Wilcox,  minister  of  a 
congregation,  which  met  previous  to  the  plague  at  his  own  house 
in  Cannon-street ;  but  afterward  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Borough,  Southwark;  and  author  of  a  popular  little  piece,  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  entitled,  "  A  Drop  of  Honey  from 
the  Rock  Christ."  He  was  born  at  Linden,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  August  1622  ;  was  several  times  confined  in  Newgate 
for  nonconformity,  and  suffered  very  much.  He  was  a  moderate 
man,  and  of  catholic  principles,  well  beloved  by  all  denomina- 
tions, and  frequently  preached  among  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents. 

October  3,  1687,  died,  aged  fifty-three,  Mr.  John  Gosnold,  who 
had  been  a  scholar  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  a  student  at  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety :  a 
pious  practical  preacher,  of  singular  modesty  and  moderation  ;  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Tillotson,  whose  weekly  lecture  he  used 
to  attend,  and  was  much  esteemed  and  valued  by  other  men  of 
note  and  dignity  in  the  established  church,  who  kept  up  a  cor- 

*  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  vol,  1.  p.  243,  &c.    Crosby,  vol.  3.  p.  28, 
29  ;  and  Thompson's  Collections,  MSS. 
t  Crosby,  vol.  3.  p.  90. 
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respondence  with  him.  He  was  educated  for  the  pulpit  iu  the 
establishment,  but  by  the  act  of  uniformity  made  incapable  of  any 
settlement  in  it.  He  was  chaplain  to  lord  Grey.  Having  joined 
the  Baptists,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Barbican, 
in  London  ;  and  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  subscribed  the 
apology  presented  to  Charles  H.  on  occasion  of  Venner's  conspi- 
racy. Though  he  was  always  peaceably  minded,  he  was  often 
forced  to  conceal  himself.  His  flock  held  him  in  great  respect, 
and  his  preaching  was  so  popular  as  to  draw  after  him  people  of 
all  denominations.  His  audience  was  usually  computed  to  be 
near  three  thousand ;  and  among  them  very  often  six  or  seven 
clergymen  in  their  gowns,  who  sat  in  a  convenient  place,  under  a 
large  gallery,  where  they  were  seen  by  few.  The  number  of  his 
auditors,  and  the  figure  which  some  of  them  made,  occasioned, 
after  the  fire  of  London,  an  application  from  the  officers  of  the 
parish  of  Cripplegate  to  request  a  collection  for  the  poor,  who 
abounded  in  that  parish.  The  request  was  complied  with,  up- 
wards of  50Z.  was  raised,  and  the  church  voluntarily  continued  the 
collection  for  above  twenty  years.  His  publications  were,  a  small 
treatise  entitled,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism ;"  and  another  con- 
cerning "  the  laying  on  of  hands."  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill- 
fields,  with  this  simple  inscription  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Gosnold,  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who  departed  this  life  October  the  3d,  1678,  and  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  THE  PROTECTORSHIP  OF  CROMWELL  TO  THE  DECLARA- 
TION OF  INDULGENCE,  1674. 

Mr.  Neal  lias  allowed  a  few  pages  only  to  the  History  of  the 
Quakers  :  and  they  are  chiefly  spent  on  the  wild  extravagances 
and  sufferings  of  James  Naylor.  But  the  lot  of  this  people,  while 
other  sectarists  breathed  a  freer  air  under  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  was  peculiarly  hard  and  afflictive.  The  change  of 
government,  on  his  taking  the  reins,  produced  no  revolution  in 
their  favour ;  but  their  sufferings  continued  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  their  numbers.  The  subordinate  magistrates  were 
continued  in  office;  and  the  ecclesiastics,  their  former  persecutors, 
retained  power  to  be  troublesome  to  them.  The  protector  has 
been  represented  as  the  friend  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  so,  in 
some  instances,  he  certainly  showed  himself;  but  the  Quakers 
derived  little  benefit  from  his  liberal  views  and  regard  to  the  rights 
of  conscience.  For,  though  he  himself  did  not  openly  disturb 
them  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  and  practices,  yet 
those  who  acted  under  his  authority  grievously  persecuted  them, 
and  he  gave  little  or  no  check  to  their  intolerance,  although  he 
had  the  power,  and  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  do 
it.  The  dominant  parties  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity against  this  people :  and  the  protector,  it  is  supposed, 
might  be  fearful  of  disobliging  them,  by  animadverting  on  their 
oppressive  measures  :  or  he  might  consider  the  Quakers  as  too 
contemptible  or  too  pacific  a  body  to  fear  any  danger  from,  even 
under  the  greatest  provocations*. 

To  give  some  colour  of  law  to  the  severities  practised  against 
them,  pretexts  were  drawn  from  supposed  violations  of  the  regu- 
lations of  civil  policy.  "  A  Christian  exhortation  to  an  assembly, 
after  the  priest  had  done  and  the  worship  was  over,  was  denomi- 
nated interrupting  public  worship,  and  disturbing  the  priest  in  his 
office  :  an  honest  testimony  against  sin  in  the  streets  or  markets, 
was  styled  a  breach  of  the  peace  :  and  their  appearing  before  the 
magistrates  covered,  a  contempt  of  authority  :  hence  proceeded 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  spoiling  of  goods.    Nay,  so  hot  for  per- 

*   Cough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  1.  p.  132.  H»8. 
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secution  were  some  magistrates,  that  by  an  unparalleled  miscon- 
structioji  of  the  law  against  vagrants,  they  tortured  with  cruel 
whippings  the  bodies  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  estate  and 
reputation,  merely  because  they  went  under  the  denomination  of 
Quakers*." 

In  1656,  Henry  Clifton,  only  riding  through  Upwell  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, after  having  been  carried  before  two  justices,  was 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  lay  a  considerable  time  in  the  dungeon 
among  condemned  felons.  Richard  Hubberthorn  and  Richard 
Weaver,  travelling  from  home  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Ann 
Blakeley,  who  was,  for  her  open  testimony  against  the  sins  of  the 
times,  imprisoned  at  Cambridge,  were  also  committed  to  prison. 
Thomas  Curtis,  a  woollen-draper  of  Reading,  going  to  Plymouth 
on  business,  and  from  thence  to  West-Alvington,  accompanied 
by  John  Martindale,  were  both  cast,  as  vagrants,  into  Exeter 
gaol;  and  at  the  ensuing  assizes  brought  before  the  judge,  where 
nothing  was  laid  to  their  charge.  But,  for  not  taking  off  their 
hats,  they  were  fined  40/.  each  for  contempt,  and  for  nonpayment 
detained  above  a  year  in  prison.  During  this  term,  Martindale, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  gaoler  to  visit  a  friend  at  Ilchester, 
went  to  a  meeting  at  Colyton  ;  where  he,  Humphrey  Sprague, 
and  Thomas  Dyer,  lodging  at  a  friend's  house,  were  apprehended 
by  a  warrant,  and  carried  before  the  justices  at  the  quarter-ses- 
sions at  Honiton  ;  and,  though  one  of  them  was  but  two,  and 
another  but  five  miles  from  home,  were  sentenced,  as  vagrants, 
to  be  whipped  in  the  market-place,  and  sent  with  a  pass  from 
tithing  to  tithing;  which  was  accordingly  done.  George  White- 
head, a  virtuous  and  learned  young  man  of  a  reputable  family  in 
Westmoreland,  preaching  at  Nay  land  in  Suffolk,  April  1657, 
was  sentenced  by  two  justices  to  be  openly  whipped  as  a  vagrant, 
till  his  body  were  bloody.  The  constable,  to  whom  the  warrant 
was  given,  employed  a  foolish  fellow,  void  of  discretion  and  feel- 
ing, to  execute  it ;  who  laid  on  his  stripes  with  unmerciful  vio- 
lence; whereby  Whitehead's  back  and  breasts  were  grievously 
cut,  his  skin  torn,  and  his  blood  shed  in  abundance.  But  the 
insensible  fool  went  on,  unrestrained  by  the  constable,  till  his 
hand  was  stayed  by  the  cry  of  the  spectators,  who,  affected  with 
the  cruelty,  called  out  to  him  to  stop.  Humphrey  Smith  and 
Samuel  Curtis,  riding  together  near  Axminster,  George  Bewley, 
John  Ellis,  and  Humphrey  Sprague,  after  a  meeting  in  Bridport, 
were  whipped  as  vagabonds,  and  sent  away  with  passes.  Joan 
Edmunds,  wife  of  Edward  Edmunds,  of  Totness,  about  ten  miles 
from  home,  being  stoy)ped  by  a  drunken  fellow,  who  took  away 
her  horse,  on  complaining  to  a  justice,  was  sent  to  Exeter  gaol, 
because  she  had  no  pass  :  her  horse  was  ordered  to  be  sold,  and 
part  of  the  money  applied  to  defray  the  charge  of  carrying  her  to 
prison.     Her  habitation  lying  in  the  direct  road,  she  was  taken 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  139,  140. 
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six  miles  about,   to  prevent  this  injustice  being  exposed  amonjj^st 
her  neighbours,  wlio  well  knew  she  was  no  vagrant*. 

Another  pretext  on  wliich  many  of  these  people  suffered,  under 
the  form  of  law,  very  illegal  severities,  was  that  of  breaking  the 
sabbath.  Their  religious  zeal,  in  frequenting  their  assemblies  for 
public  worship,  obliged  them  to  travel  to  the  places  where  they 
were  held,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  habita- 
tions. This  was  called  a  breach  of  the  sabbath  ;  and  it  was  pun- 
ished by  impounding  their  horses,  by  distress  of  goods,  by  lines, 
by  imprisonment,  by  whipping,  and  by  sitting  in  the  stocksf. 

If  magistrates  could  be  guilty  of  such  unrighteous  severities, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  licentious  rabble  should  attack  this  ' 
people  with  violence  and  abuse.  In  numerous  instances,  and  in 
various  places,  the  houses  in  which  they  held  their  assemblies  for 
religious  worship  were  riotously  assaulted.  Their  services  were 
interrupted  by  hallooing,  singing,  and  railing:  the  windows  were 
broken  by  stones  and  bullets  :  their  persons  were  buffeted  and 
stoned,  their  faces  and  clothes  daubed  with  filth  and  excrements  ; 
some  were  knocked  down,  and  others  had  their  teeth  beaten  out ; 
nor  did  the  tenderness  of  sex  protect  the  women.  The  rabble 
were  too  often  led  and  encouraged  by  clergymen. 

"  Many  of  these  abuses,"  observes  the  historian,  "  being  com- 
mitted on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  they  called  their  sab- 
bath, with  impunity,  under  a  government  and  by  a  people  who 
pretended  to  make  it  a  point  to  observe  it  with  all  the  pharisaical 
strictness,  and  in  many  cases  beyond  the  strictness,  which  the 
Mosaical  law  appointed  for  observing  the  seventh  day,  furnish  an 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  irrational  inconsistency  of  superstition 
in  every  shape ;  by  which  I  understand  an  over-zealous  attach- 
ment to  some  circumstantials  of  religion,  while  the  essential  part, 
viz.,  the  inwardly  sanctifying  power  thereof,  whereby  we  are 
taught  to  honour  God,  and  love  and  do  good  to  mankind,  is  over- 
looked. These  men,  it  is  probable,  would  have  thought  it  a  hei- 
nous crime  to  have  been  employed  on  that  day  in  any  honest 
labour,  though  in  itself  lawful,  and  in  some  sort  necessary,  and 
yet  showed  no  reluctance  or  compunction  in  committing  unlawful 
actions,  as  opposite  to  good  government  as  religion,  in  assaulting 
persons,  and  destroying  the  property  of  inoffensive,  unresisting- 
neighbours  and  fellow- citizens  M'ith  violence  and  outrage,  whose 
only  crime  M'as,  the  applying  the  day  to  the  best  purpose,  the 
assembling  to  worship  their  Maker  in  that  way  they  were  per- 
suaded in  their  consciences  was  most  acceptable  to  him^." 

So  general  was  the  persecution  under  which  this  people  suffered, 
that  scarcely  one  of  them,  whose  travels  and  services  to  the  society 
are  preserved  on  record,  escaped  personal  abuse,  or  cruel  impri- 
sonment, in  any  quarter  of  the  nation. 

George  Fox,  in  1653,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at 
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Carlisle,  and  committed  to  prison  till  the  assizes,  as  a  blasphemer, 
and  heretic,  and  a  seducer.  He  had  exasperated  them  by  his 
plain-dealing,  in  endeavouring  to  show  them,  that  although  they, 
being  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  were  high  in  the  profes- 
sion of  religion,  they  were  without  the  possession  of  what  they 
professed.  The  ground  of  his  being  summoned  was,  his  having 
exhorted  the  people  to  truth  and  honesty,  at  the  market-cross  o)i 
a  market-day,  and  having  preached  to  them  on  the  Sundaj'^,  after 
the  service  was  concluded;  on  which  he  had  been  assaulted  by 
rude  people  in  the  church,  and  rescued  by  the  governor.  During 
his  confinement,  the  general  wish  was  "  that  he  might  be  hanged :" 
and  the  high-sheriff  declared  with  rancour,  that  he' would  guard 
him  to  execution  himself.  At  the  assizes,  it  was  found  that  the 
charge  of  blaspheriiy  could  not  be  made  good,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded not  to  bring  him  to  trial;  and  he  was  left  with  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town.  By  their  order  he  was  put  among  the  felons 
and  murderers,  in  a  dungeon,  noisome  and  filthy  to  the  last  degree, 
where  men  and  women  were  kept  together,  one  of  whom  was 
almost  eaten  up  with  lice  ;  and  the  deputy  of  the  gaoler  would 
often  fall  on  him,  and  the  friends  who  visited  him,  with  a  cudgel: 
while  the  prisoners,  vile  as  they  were,  behaved  affectionately  to 
him,  received  his  admonitions  with  deference,  and  some  embraced 
his  doctrine.  At  length,  the  parliament,  having  instituted  an 
inquiry  concerning  his  situation,  and  the  governor  having  remon- 
strated on  it,  he  was  released.  In  1654,  at  Whetstone  in  Leices- 
tershire, he  was  brought  before  colonel  Hacker,  who  gave  him 
liberty  to  go  home,  if  he  v\  ould  stay  there,  and  not  go  abroad  to 
meetings.  To  this  Fox  replied,  "  if  he  should  agree  thereto,  it 
would  imply  that  he  was  guilty  of  something,  for  which  his  home 
was  made  his  prison;  and  if  he  went  to  meeting,  they  would  con- 
sider that  as  a  breach  of  their  order:  therefore  he  plainly  told 
them  he  should  go  to  meeting,  and  could  not  answer  their  re- 
quirings."  Upon  this  he  was,  next  day,  carried  prisoner  by  cap- 
tain Drury  to  London.  When  Cromwell  was  informed  of  his 
arrival,  he  sent  to  him  this  message:  "  That  the  protector  required 
of  George  Fox,  that  he  should  promise  not  to  take  up  the  sword, 
or  any  other  weapon,  against  him  or  the  government  as  it  then 
was:  that  he  should  write  it  in  what  words  he  saw  proper,  and  set 
his  hand  to  it."  Fox  returned  an  answer  to  this  effect ;  and  was 
afterward  introduced  to  Cromwell,  and  they  had  much  discourse 
about  religion,  in  which  the  protector  carried  himself  with  great 
moderation  ;  and  Fox  had  his  liberty  given  him*. 

In  1656,  Fox,  accompanied  by  William  Salt  of  London,  and 
Edward  Pyott  of  Bristol,  travelled  through  Devonshire  into 
Cornwall,  to  Market-.Tew,  where  he  wrote  a  paper,  containing 
an  exhortation  to  fear  God,  and  learn  of  Christ  the  light ;  which 
fell   into   the  hands   of  major  Ceely,  a  justice   of  St.  Ives,  who 

•  Cough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  132—136.  15.5,  15fi. 
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committed  Fox  and  his  companions  to  Launceston  jail,  on  the 
charge  of  spreading  papers  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  having  no  pass,  though  persons  unknown,  for  tra- 
velling up  and  down,  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
and  to  give  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  After  nine  weeks' 
confinement  they  were  brought  to  their  trial,  before  judge  Glyn, 
at  the  assizes:  here  they  demanded  justice  for  their  false  impri- 
sonment ;  and  major  Ceely,  not  adhering  to  the  charges  in  the 
mittimus,  brought  up  new  accusations  of  a  treasonable  proposal, 
and  an  assault:  and  they  were  indicted  for  coming,  by  force  and 
arms,  into  a  court,  into  which  they  were  conducted  as  prisoners. 
But  on  no  ground  could  any  illegal  criminality  be  proved  against 
them.  The  judge  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away;  and,  in  their 
absence,  fined  them  twenty  marks  apiece  for  coming  into  court 
with  their  hats  on,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be  detained 
in  prison  till  their  fines  were  paid.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  an 
immediate  release  from  such  a  commitment,  they  discontinued 
the  weekly  payment  of  seven  shillings  apiece  for  themselves,  and 
as  much  for  their  horses,  which  the  jailer  had  extorted.  Upon 
this  they  were  turned  into  a  dismal  and  most  noisome  dungeon, 
called  Doomsdale,  where  the  excrements  of  former  prisoners  had 
been  accumulating  for  many  years.  They  were  not  allowed  beds 
or  straw  to  lie  on;  and,  the  filthiness  of  the  place  not  allowing  them 
room  to  sit  down,  they  were  obliged  to  stand  all  night.  Neither 
were  they  permitted  to  cleanse  it,  or  to  have  any  victuals  but  what 
they  received  with  difficulty  through  the  grate.  This  cruel  treat- 
ment continued  till  the  sessions  at  Bodmin,  when,  on  a  repre- 
sentation cf  their  case  to  the  justices,  an  order  was  obtained  for 
opening  the  door  of  Doomsdale,  and  for  permission  to  clean  it,  and 
to  buy  their  provisions  in  the  town.'  About  the  end  of  thirty 
weeks  they  were  discharged  by  an  order  from  major-general 
Desborrow,  in  consequence  of  applications  made  in  their  favour 
to  Cromwell.  During  this  imprisonment  one  of  Fox's  friends 
oifered  himself  to  the  protector  to  lie  in  prison,  body  for  body, 
in  his  stead:  to  which  proposal  Cromwell  answered,  he  could  not 
grant  it,  being  contrary  to  law  ;  and  turning  to  some  of  his 
council  standing  by  him,  asked,  "Which  of  you  would  do  as 
much  for  me,  if  I  were  in  the  same  condition  *  ?"  The  next 
places  at  which  we  find  Fox  are,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Breck- 
nock. He  visited  these  towns  in  1657  ;  settled  a  meeting  at 
Swansea ;  and,  at  the  latter  place,  met  with  rude  treatment,  and 
was  exposed  to  danger  from  the  populace,  raised  and  stimulated 
to  riot  and  tumult  by  the  magistrates  f. 

Another  sufferer  amongst  the  Quakers,  was  Miles  Halhead, 
one  of  their  first  zealous  preachers;  who,  at  Skipton  and  Don- 
caster,  was  sorely  beaten  and  bruised  by  the  populace,  and  left 
for  dead.     Thomas  Briggs,  in  Lancaster,   Robert  Widders  and 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  210—217.  f  Ibid.  p.  289. 
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WilUfsm  Devvsbury,  in  Ciimberlaiul,  were  also  severally  abusetl 
in  like  manner  *.  John  Cam  and  John  Audland  were  assaulted 
at  Bristol,  to  the  great  risk  of  their  lives,  by  hundreds  of  the 
rabble,  instigated  by  Farmer,  a  clergyman.  William  Caton  and 
John  Stubbs,  besides  being  haled  before  the  magistrates  at 
Dover,  were  at  Maidstone  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  strip- 
ped, and  their  necks  and  arms  put  into  the  stocks,  and  so  cruelly 
whipped  M'ith  cords  as  to  draw  teai's  from  the  spectators. 
After  this,  under  the  plea  that  "he  that  would  not  work 
should  not  eat,"  they  were  kept  several  days  without  victuals, 
only  on  the  allowance  of  a  little  water  once  a  day :  and  soon 
after  M'ere  sent  out  of  town,  by  different  ways,  with  a  pass,  as 
vagabonds  f. 

At  Wymondham  in  Norfolk,  Richard  Hubberthorn  was  com- 
mitted to  bridewell  for  addressing:  the  cono-res'ation  after  sermon 
m  the  parish-church  :  and  on  the  next  day  removed  to  a  very  in- 
commodious prison,  being  a  poor  hole  in  a  cross  wall  of  Norwich- 
castle;  where  he  was  detained  till  the  sessions.  The  justices 
then,  waiving  the  original  ground  of  the  commitment,  charged 
him  with  contempt  of  authority,  for  appearing  before  them  with 
his  hat  on;  and  under  this  pretence  recommitted  him  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  a  long  time:}:. 

The  sufferings  in  which  the  members  of  this  society  were  in- 
volved by  the  sentence  of  magistrates,  M^ere  in  many  instances 
heightened  by  the  severity  and  injustice  of  the  jailers:  James 
Lancaster,  George  Whitehead,  and  Christopher  Atkinson,  for 
not  complying  with  the  jailer's  extravagant  demands,  were 
obliged  to  lie  in  their  clothes  on  the  floor,  in  the  prison  of  Nor- 
wich, for  eight  M^eeks  in  the  cold  winter  of  1654  §.  At  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  1655,  the  same  Whitehead,  John  Harwood,  George 
Rose,  George  Fox  the  younger,  and  Henry  Marshall,  because 
they  refused  to  gratify  the  avaricious  demands  of  the  jailer  for 
lodgings,  and  required  a  free  prison,  were  turned  down  to  the 
common  ward  among  the  felons,  in  a  low  dungeon,  with  a  damp 
earthen  floor,  where  they  lay  upon  rye-straw.  In  this  situation 
they  were  exposed  to  abuse  from  the  prisoners,  who  frequently 
took  away  their  food  and  other  necessaries,  alleging  the  jailer's 
permission :  one  desperate  fellow  frequently  kicked  and  smote, 
and  in  a  drunken  jit  threatened  to  kill  them ;  saying,  "  if  he 
killed  them,  he  should  not  be  hanged  for  it."  After  they  had 
been  in  prison  thirty  weeks,  arrears  of  dues  of  fourteen  pence 
a  week  were  demanded  from  each  of  them ;  and  on  their  remon- 
strating against  it,  the  turnkey  was  ordered  to  take  away  their 
clothes  and  boxes,  which  M'as  done,  with  a  threat  to  take  their 
coats  from  off  their  backs.  And  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
weeks,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  upon  part  of  their  body-clothes 
on  straw.   Some  necessaries  of  linen  brought  to  them  by  a  friend 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1,    ]>.  137.  t  Ibid.  p.   Ifi2.  Ifid,  157. 
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were  seized,  and  the  provisions  sent  to  them  were  examined. 
Tiieir  friends  were  not  admitted  in ;  and,  if  they  attempted  to 
speak  to  them  at  the  window  or  door  of  the  jail,  water  was  fre- 
qnently  thrown  on  them  to  drive  them  away.  At  length,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  application  to  the  protector,  an  inquiry  into  the 
treatment  they  had  received  was  instituted,  and  the  jailer  was 
restrained  from  exercising  or  permitting  the  cruel  abuse  they  had 
hitherto  suffered.  After  an  imprisonment  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months,  through  repeated  applications  to  Cromwell,  seconded  by 
the  private  solicitations  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sanders,  a  waiting  gentle- 
woman in  his  family,  an  order  for  their  release  was  obtained, 
directed  to  sir  Francis  Russel,  a  man  of  moderation,  and  averse 
from  persecution,  who  immediately  caused  them  to  be  set  at  full 
liberty  *.  But  the  case  of  James  Parnel,  a  native  of  Retford  in 
Nottinghamshire,  who  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  literature, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  joined  the  Quakers,  and,  though 
a  youth,  was  a  pathetic  preacher  and  able  disputant,  and  disco- 
vered the  wisdom  and  understanding  of  age  and  experience, 
afforded  most  affecting  instances  of  the  severities  a  cruel  jailer 
could  inflict.  His  constitution  was  tender,  and  after  ten  or  eleven 
months  sunk  under  the  multiplied  hardships  of  his  imprisonment, 
about  the  age  of  nineteen;  the  consideration  of  his  youth  excit- 
ing no  commiseration  -}-. 

Besides  the  personal  injuries  these  virtuous  people  suffered, 
they  were  exposed  to  great  depredations  in  their  property,  by 
unreasonable  fines  and  exorbitant  distraints,  especially  on  account 
of  tithes :  into  the  details  of  which  we  have  not  room  to  descend. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1659,  where  53Z.  13,9.  Qd.  only  could  be 
demanded,  138/.  were  exacted  J. 

To  sum  up  this  view  of  their  sufferings,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  when  a  printed  account  of  them  was  presented  to  the  parlia- 
ment which  the  protector  convened,  it  appeared  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  them  were  then  in  prison ;  and  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  who  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  six  years,  twen- 
ty-one had  died  in  prison,  generally  by  hardship  or  by  violent 
abuses  §. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  supported  themselves  under 
severe  persecution,  with  meekness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  "  as 
lambs  dumb  before  their  shearers  :"  and  there  were  not  wanting 
instances  of  their  being  so  borne  up  by  inward  consolation  and 
peace,  by  faith  and  hope  in  their  afflictions,  as  frequently  to  sing 
praises  to  God,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators  and  of  their 
fellow-prisoners. 

While  they  were  exposed  to  hatred,  contempt,  and  abuse,  from 
without,  brotherly  kindness  and  unfeigned  charity  increased,  and 
connected  them  amongst  themselves.  While  each  seemed  re- 
gardless of  his  own  liberty,   they  were  zealous  advocates  for  that 

*  Cough's  Historv,  vol.  1.  r    176  —  180.  f  Ibid.  p.  180—188. 
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of  their  brethren,  and  almost  incessant  in  their  representations 
to  those  in  authority  of  the  sufferings  of  their  friends ;  going-  so 
far  in  their  charity,  as  to  offer  themselves  freely,  person  for  per- 
son, to  lie  iji  prison,  instead  of  such  as  they  apprehended  were  in 
danger  of  perishing  through  the  length  or  extremity  of  their  con- 
finement *. 

This  mutual  and  generous  attachment  was  amiable :  their  moral 
conduct  was  regular;  and  their  conscientious  regard  to  fidelity  in 
their  commerce  begat  confidence.  They  were  careful  to  manu- 
facture or  choose  such  goods  as  were  substantial,  and  would  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  purchasers;  moderate  in  their  profits; 
sparing  in  their  commendations;  punctual  in  their  payments; 
they  asked  no  more  for  their  ware  than  the  precise  sum  they  were 
determined  to  accept;  and  they  took  no  advantage  of  ignorance. 
So  that,  under  all  their  sufferings,  they  prospered,  and  verified 
the  proverb,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy f." 

'  It  was  also  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  this  peo])le, 
that  they  attached  themselves  to  none  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  day,  nor  entered  into  their  ambitious  views.  It  was  with 
them  a  principle  of  religion  to  have  no  intermeddling  with  secular 
factions,  and  to  demean  themselves  quietly  and  peaceably  under 
the  existing  government.  When  the  nation  was  in  great  com- 
motion and  fluctuation,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  George  Fox 
addressed  an  exhortation  to  his  friends  "  to  live  in  love  and  peace 
with  all  men,  to  keep  clear  of  all  the  commotions  of  the  world, 
and  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  powers  of  the  earth,  but  to  let  their 
conversation  be  in  heaven."  He  remarked,  that  "  all  who  pre- 
tend to  fight  for  Christ  are  deceived,  for  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  therefore  his  servants  do  not  fight.*"  When  sir  George 
Booth  rose  in  arms  in  favour  of  the  exiled  monarch,  the  committee 
of  safety  invited  the  Quakers  to  take  up  arms,  offering  consider- 
able posts  and  commands  to  some  of  them.  But  they  esteemed 
war  and  violence  to  be  inconsistent  with  pure  Christianity,  and 
were  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  prospects  of  preferment  and 
honours:}:. 

Unassisted  by  any  alliance  with  the  state,  nay,  treated  with 
severity  by  all  the  contending  powers  in  their  turn,  and  every 
where  pursued  with  contempt  and  cruel  abuse,  they  increasedj 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1652, 
meetings  of  them  were  settled  in  many  of  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  nation.  Their  preachers  were  zealous  and  active  ;  not 
intimidated  by  sufferings,  nor  wearied  by  journeys  and  laboui-s. 
Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Boroughs,  with  Anthony  Pearson, 
travelled  to  London;  John  Cam  and  John  Audland  to  Bristol; 
Richard  Hubberthorn  and  George  Whitehead,  to  Norwich  ;  and 
others  to  other  parts.  And  we  find  George  Fox  disseminating 
their  principles,  and  meeting  the  severest  sufferings,  in  the  re- 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  140.  i;5,  l/C.  t  Ihid.  p.  141. 
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motest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  evils  which  this  people  en- 
dured with  singular  meekness  and  patience,  had  great  etfect  in 
awakening  attention  to  their  preaching,  and  softening  the  minds 
of  numbers  to  the  reception  of  their  doctrine.  It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  Hugh  Peters  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  that  he  could  not 
give  Fox  a  better  opportunity  of  spreading  his  principles  in  Corn- 
wall, than  by  imprisoning  him  there*." 

The  instances  of  the  persecution  and  sufferings  they  endured, 
which  we  have  selected,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  their 
history  in  a  minute  detail,  reflect  disgrace  on  the  magistracy  of 
the  age:  and  are  a  reproach  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
the  mayor  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1654,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  a  more  equitable  and  humane  disposition.  Eliza- 
beth Heavens  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  two  north-country  women, 
were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Bocardo,  a  prison  usually  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  felons  and  murderers,  for  having  ex- 
horted the  people,  after  service,  in  one  of  the  churches.  The 
mayor  being  sent  for  to  meet  the  justices,  by  whose  order  they 
had  been  committed,  to  examine  the  Quakers,  he  replied  to  the 
message,  "  Let  them  who  committed  them  deal  with  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  for  my  part  I  have  nothing  against  them  :  if  they 
wanted  food,  money,  or  clothes,  I  would  willingly  supply  them." 
The  justices  however  met,  attended  by  l^r.  Owen  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  was  the  principal  in  examining  them  ;  and  the  sentence 
passed  on  them  was,  that  they  should  be  whipped  out  of  the  city. 
This  sentence,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  town,  was  not 
valid  without  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  mayor  :  which,  as  he 
judged  it  unmerited  and  unjust,  he  refused  to  affix  to  it.  But  by 
the  order  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  his  coadjutors,  it  was  severely 
executed  without  being  legalized  by  his  sanction  :  though  the 
conviction  of  their  innocence  affected  even  the  heart  of  the  execu- 
tioner to  that  degree,  that  he  performed  his  office  with  manifest 
reluctance-|-. 

Another  more  remarkable  and  more  public  instance  of  protec- 
tion and  justice,  which  this  people  were  so  happy  as  once  to  re- 
ceive in  those  times,  reflects  honour  on  the  name  of  general  Monk. 
On  a  complaint  against  some  of  his  soldiers  for  disturbing  their 
meetings,  he  issued  out  this  order : 

"  St.  James's,  March  9,  1G59. 
"  I  do  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  forbear  to  disturb  the 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  217. 

f  These  women  had,  a  few  days  before,  for  exhorting  the  inhabitants  and  stu- 
dents to  repentance,  been  pumped  on  by  the  scholars  of  St.  John's  college,  till 
they  were  almost  suffocated  :  they  were  then  tied  arm  to  arm,  and  draiiged  up 
and  down  the  college,  and  through  a  pool  of  water  :  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  a 
young  woman,  was  thrown  over  a  grave,  whereby  she  received  a  contusion  on  her 
side,  from  which  she  never  recovered,  but  soon  after  died.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  magistrates  animadverted  on  this  inhuman  outrage.— Gough's  History, 
vol.  1.  p.  147—149. 
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peaceable  lueetings  of  the  Quakers,  they  doing-  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  the  parliament  or  commonwealth  of  England. 

"  George  Monk*."- 

I  am  sensible,  that  wild  flights  of  rudeness  and  enthusiasm,  that 
violations  of  decency,  decorum,  and  order,  are  imputed  to  tlie 
Quakers  at  this  period.  Mosheim  stigmatizes  them  as  "  perni- 
cious fanatics,"  and  speaks,  as  it  were  with  approbation,  of  their 
being  "  severely  chastised  for  their  extravagance  and  folly." 
But  granting  the  justness  of  these  imputations,  which  I  conceive, 
however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  in  all  instances  and  to 
their  full  extent,  and  will  scarcely  apply  to  those  cases  of  suffering 
which  we  have  stated  :  every  equitable  and  humane  mind  will  feel 
indignant  at  seeing  folly  illegally  chastised,  and  enthusiastic  ex- 
travagances restrained  by  acts  of  cruelty.  Extravagance  and 
folly  rank  almost  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  when  compared  with 
the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  magistrates  from  whom  the 
Quakers  suffered  persecution. 

The  society  of  those  called  Quakers  considered  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, to  restore  peace  and  order  to  a  distracted  nation  :  and  soon 
after  he  was  placed  on  the  throne,  Mr.  Richard  Hnbberthorn  ob- 
tained access  to  the  king,  and  stated  the  excessive  sufferings 
which  his  friends  had  sustained,  and  under  which  they  were  still 
smarting.  The  king  entered  into  free  conversation  with  him  on 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  promised  them  his  protection : 
saying,  "  Of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that  you  shall  none  of  you 
suffer  for  yonr  opinions  or  religion,  so  long  as  you  live  peaceably, 
and  you  have  the  word  of  a  king  for  it ;  and  I  have  also  given 
forth  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose,  that  none  shall  wrong  or 
abuse  youf." 

This  assurance  raised  in  their  minds  the  encouraging  expecta- 
tion of  not  being  molested  in  their  religious  worship  and  profes- 
sion. Better  times  than  they  had  hitherto  experienced  appeared 
to  be  opening  upon  them.  Their  meetings  were  large  and  quiet. 
Numbers,  drawn  by  curiosity,  or  better  motives,  flocked  to  them, 
and  embraced  their  sentiments  ;  but  this  calm  was  of  no  long 
duration ;  and  they  soon  found  that  the  word  of  a  king  could  be  a 
delusive  ground  of  dependence.  Venner's  insurrection  brought 
on  them  new  and  severe  persecution  ;  though  they  were,  by  the 
dying  testimony  of  the  sufferers  at  their  execution,  exculpated 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  design.  Their  meetings  were  broken 
up  by  soldiers.  Their  persons  were  abused  by  the  populace. 
Their  houses  were  ransacked.  They  were  forced  from  their  em- 
ployments, and  cast  into  jails  among  felons,  who  rifled  them  of 
their  money  and  clothes.  And  even  the  sick  were  dragged  out 
of  their  beds  to  prisons ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Patchen,  a  man  of 
considerable  estate,  being  in  a  fever,  died  there  |. 
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This  persecution  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  but 
spread  with  similar  violence  over  all  or  most  parts  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  without  conviction,  without  crimination,  without  any 
legal  cause,  violently  haled  to  prison,  and  crowded  together  in 
close,  damp,  or  unwholesome  rooms,  in  such  numbers,  as  almost 
to  the  danger  of  suftbcation.  In  Bristol,  near  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  imprisoned.  In  Lancaster  were  tM^o  hundred  and 
seventy  prisoners  :  in  Westmoreland,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  : 
in  the  West-riding  of  Yorkshire  were  not  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine ;  and  the  number  in  the  North-riding 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-six.  And  the  treatment  which 
they  received  in  prison  was  generally  as  cruel  as  the  commitment 
was  unjust  *. 

When  the  members  of  this  society  had  cleared  themselves  from 
the   imputation   of  being   parties   in  Venner's  insurrection,  they 
were  proceeded  against  on  new  grounds;  and  old  laws,  made  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  were  revived 
and  made  rules  for  proceeding  against  them;  namely,  the  laws 
against  the  subtraction  of  tithes,  and  neglecting  to  resort  to  the 
parish-church,  or  some  ot)ier,  on  every  Sunday  or  holiday.  They 
were  also  prosecuted  on  an  act  made  in  the  beginning  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  administering  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
on  one  of  the   third  of  James,  enjoining  the  oatli  of  allegiance. 
W^hen  there  remained  no  shadow  of  reason  to  detain  those  whom 
they  had  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  fifth-monarchy 
men,  it  was  a  usual  method  with  the  magistrates  to  tender  them 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  knew  they  would  not  take,  that 
their  refusal  might  be  a  pretext  for  still  holding  them  in  confine- 
ment; though  their  demeanour  was  peaceable  and  unresisting, 
and   by  the   most   explicit  declarations  they  solemnly  expressed 
and  pledged  their  allegiancef.     By  the  misapplication  of  the  law 
of  James,   many  of  them  suffered  the  loss    of  personal  liberty, 
and  of  all  their  substance,  and  were   exposed  to  very  hard  and 
illicit  treatment.     The  case  of  Thomas  Goodyear,  and  Benjamin 
Staples,  at  the  quarter-sessions  at  Oxford,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this.     Thomas  Goodyear,  after  receiving  the  sentence  of  premu- 
nire,  was  brought  into  court,  like  a  common  malefactor,  with  bolts 
on  his  legs,  and  on  asking,  "  whether  the  jailer  had  orders  to  fet- 
ter him?"  he  was  answered,  "  The  jailer  may  do  as  he  will  with 
you,  for  you  are  out  of  the  king's  protection."     This  man,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  his  superior,  when  he  brought  them 
back  to  the  prison,  told  the  other  prisoners,  "that  if  they  wanted 
clothes,  they  might  take  theirs  off  their  backs,  for  they  can  have 
no  law  against  you."     But  one  of  the   prisoners  humanely  an- 
swered, he  would  rather  go  naked,  than  strip  honest  men  of  their 
clothes,  who  were  stripped  of  all  they  had  beside|. 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  remark  that,  though   the  justices 

*  Gough's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  146 — 451.  t  Ibid.  p.  457—466. 
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and  inferior  nitigistrates,  from  their  bitterness  against  the  Noncon- 
formists, were  disposed,  in  some  cases,  to  put  the  35th  of  Eliza- 
beth in  full  force,  yet  the  instances  of  enforcing  this  law,  through 
the  intervention  of  higher  authority,  were  not  many,  nor  equally 
encouraged  with  other  modes  of  prosecution ;  as  the  full  enforcing- 
thereof  must  have  terminated  in  public  executions*. 

But  notwithstanding  this  instance  of  moderation,  violent  pre- 
judices against  the  Quakers  were  so  universal,  that  they  were  left 
unmolested  in  few  or  no  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1662,  Mr. 
George  Fox  represented  to  the  king,  that  since  his  restoration 
three  thousand  and  sixty-eight  of  their  friends  had  been  impri- 
soned. A  narrative  signed  by  twelve  witnesses,  attested  that 
four  thousand  two  hundred  of  those  called  Quakers,  both  men  and 
women,  were  in  prison.  No  ag"e  or  sex  found  commiseration. 
Men  of  seventy,  or  more  years  old,  were  subjected  to  all  the  ri- 
gours of  a  jail.  In  London  and  its  suburbs,  live  hundred  were, 
at  this  time,  confined ;  suffering-  every  severity,  their  trades 
ruined,  and  their  families  exposed  to  ruin.  The  treatment  of 
this  people,  even  in  this  city,  resembled  the  French  dragoonings 
of  the  Hugonots,  rather  than  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  constitution  limited  to  legal  rule. 
They  were  beaten  with  cudgels,  cut  with  swords,  and  dragged  into 
the  streets;  there  they  lay  in  the  kennels,  senseless  and  helpless, 
besmeared  with  their  blood ;  and  the  passengers  and  spectators, 
moved  by  the  sight  of  their  condition,  would  sometimes  cry  out 
shame  upon  the  perpetrators,  that  such  a  resemblance  of  massacre 
should  be  committed  in  the  streets  of  London.  Some,  for  these 
expressions  of  compassion,  had  their  share  of  the  like  treatment. 
The  soldieis  being  asked,  why  they  could  be  so  cruel  to  their 
neighbours  ?  one  of  them  answered,  "  Nay,  we  are  more  merciful 
than  we  ought  to  be,  for  we  have  orders  to  kill ;  and  that  his 
musket  was  double  charged,  as  most  of  those  of  the  party  were 
to  his  knowledge."  Through  this  treatment,  some  who  were 
haled  out  of  the  meeting  at  Bull-and-Mouth,  31st  of  August, 
1662,  M'ere  so  disabled  as  to  keep  their  beds  for  some  time  :  one 
was  so  wounded  in  the  head  that  his  brains  were  visible,  and  one 
died  of  the  bruises  and  wounds  he  received.  The  coroner's  jury, 
which  was  impanelled  to  view  the  body,  broke  up  without  giving 
a  verdict;  alleging  as  their  reason,  that  if  they  pronounced  it 
wilful  murder,  and  the  perpetrator  could  not  be  found,  the  city 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine.  The  king,  when  an  account  of  these 
barbarous  transactions  was  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  society, 
said,  "  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  by  my  advice,  that  any  of  your 
friends  should  be  slain ;  you  must  tell  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  it,  and  prosecute  the  law  against  them."  The  mayor  was,  by 
letter,  duly  apprized  of  these  proceedings,  butaft'orded  no  redress. 
The   letter,   accompanied  by  a  narrative,  was  printed  and  pub- 
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lished;  for  which  the  autlior  was  committed  to  Newgate  b)^  Sir 
Richard  Brown,  the  mayor,  on  the  charge  of  dispersing  scanda- 
lous papers*. 

After  the  murder  we  have  mentioned,  the  meetings  in  the  city 
were  generally  undisturbed  for  six  weeks  ;  then  similar  practices 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  were  renewed,  xmder  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates,  and  continued  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  year  1662. 
By  this  time  no  less  than  twenty  persons  had  died  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  seven  more  by  sickness  contracted  there  soon  after 
their  dischargef. 

The  king's  declaration  of  indulgence  retarded,  in  1663,  the  fu- 
rious career  of  the  persecuting  magistrates;  and  few  instances  of 
sufferings  in  the  metropolis  occur  in  this  year,  compared  with  the 
preceding.  Yet  the  Quakers  did  not  remain  quite  unmolested; 
for  sir  John  Robinson,  who  preceded  sir  R.  Brown  in  the  mayor- 
alty, ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bull-and- 
Mouth  meeting-house,  to  prevent  any  persons  from  entering  into 
it.  The  meetings  on  this  were  held  in  the  streets;  but  those 
who  preached  or  prayed  were  generally  haled  away  to  prison, 
and  blows  were  unmercifully  dealt  on  the  heads  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  did  not  disperse  at  the  command  of  the  mayor  and 
his  officers.  In  this  year  there  was  also  a  severe  persecution  of 
this  people  at  Colchester  in  Essex,  Their  meetings  were  inter- 
rupted by  acts  of  violence  :  and  many  were  disabled  and  bruised, 
and  the  lives  of  others  were  brought  into  great  danger  by  blows 
with  clubs,  carbines,  and  swords.  One  of  them,  when  a  trooper 
was  beating  him  with  a  sword,  and  the  blade  fell  out  of  the  hilt, 
took  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  "  I  will  give  it  thee  up  again  ;  1 
desire  the  Lord  may  not  lay  this  day's  work  to  thy  charge^." 

The  operation  of  the  conventicle  act,  passed  in  1664,  though 
levelled  at  every  body  of  dissenters,  fell  with  peculiar  weight  on 
the  Quakers  ;  numbers  of  them,  and  of  them  only,  were  con- 
demned to  transportation  upon  this  act;  and  the  proceedings 
against  them  were  conducted  with  peculiar  and  hostile  precipi- 
tancy. For,  "as  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence  was  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  for  the  second 
not  exceeding  six  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  two  justices  ;"" 
it  was  usual  for  these  justices  to  commit  them  for  a  few  days  for 
the  first  and  second  offences,  not  out  of  tenderness,  but  in  order 
to  subject  them  more  speedily  to  the  penalty  of  transportation  for 
the  third  offence.  For,  from  their  long-approved  constancy,  they 
promised  themselves  an  assurance  of  finding  them  again  at  their 
religious  assemblies,  as  soon  as  at  liberty§.  The  privileges  of 
the  subject  were  held  at  this  time  by  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that 
the  history  oF  this  society  furnishes  instances  of  the  judges  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  grand  jury,  when  they  have  re- 
turned the  bill  ignoramus;  and  of  his  sending  them  out  again  with 
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menaces  and  fresh  instructions*.  The  evidence  produced  against 
them,  on  their  trial,  was  sometimes  so  insufficient,  that  the  jury 
remonstrated  against  it,  and  entreated  not  to  be  troubled  any 
more  with  such  evidence.  Wh'en  neither  jjersuasions  nor  me- 
naces could  induce  a  jury  to  alter  their  verdict  to  the  dictates  of 
the  court;  some  of  them  were  bound  in  100/.  each  to  appear  at 
the  King's-bench-bar  the  first  day  of  the  following  termf. 

The  awful  visitation  of  Providence,  by  a  destructive  pestilence 
in  1665,  had  no  effect  in  softening  the  enmity  of  their  persecu- 
tors. Persecution  continued,  and  the  meetings  were  disturbed 
as  before.  Many  who  were  cast  into  the  filthy  holes  of  Newgate 
were  released  by  this  disease,  which  had  infected  the  jails,  from  a 
life  worse  than  death.  "  But  (?ays  my  author),  what  must  fix  an 
indelible  stamp  of  utter  insensibility  to  every  motive  of  hu- 
manity, of  civility,  or  common  decency,  on  the  characters  of  the 
magistrates,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  government,  and  of  that  church 
with  which  they  were  so  zealous  to  enforce  conformity,  was,  that 
during  the  very  height  of  the  contagion,  they  continued  to 
crowd  the  infected  prisons  with  fresh  prisojiers:]:." 

In  1668,  the  Quakers  were  not,  in  comparison  with  former 
years,  much  disturbed  by  the  civil  power ;  their  sufferings  were 
mostly  by  excommunications,  imprisonments,  and  distraints,  for 
their  conscientious  scruples  against  paying  ecclesiastical  demands, 
several  of  which,  however,  were  unreasonably  severe. 

The  third  act  against  conventicles,  which  was  carried  into  a 
law  in  1670,  opened  new  scenes  of  persecution,  in  which  the 
Quakers  had  their  peculiar  share.  Many  were  cruelly  spoiled  of 
their  property  ;  people  of  considerable  substance  were  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty  ;  and  the  sick  had  their  beds  taken  from  under 
them,  and  were  reduced  to  lie  on  the  floor.  When  the  sufferers, 
according  to  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  act,  appealed  against 
the  heavy  fines  and  the  exorbitant  distraints,  they  generally  ob- 
tained little  by  the  appeal  but  additional  loss.  The  influence  of 
the  convicting  justice,  the  ])artiality  of  the  bench,  corrupt  juries, 
or  a  neglect  in  putting  into  due  execution  the  decrees  of  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, to  which  they  appealed,  left  them  unredressed.  A 
misconstruction  of  the  word  conventicles,  which  the  act  limited 
to  meetings  for  religious  worship,  contrary  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  often  exposed  them  to  illegal  fines ;  for,  if 
they  met  merely  to  provide  for  their  poor,  or  visited  a  sick  friend, 
or  attended  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  there  were  not  wanting 
informers  hardy  enough  to  swear  such  meetings  conventicles,  nor 
justices  prejudiced  against  them  to  issue  their  warrants  to  levy  the 
fines  accordingly ;  of  which  Mr.  Gough  gives  various  instances§. 
The  penalty  on  the  preacher  being  20/.  for  the  first  offence,  and 
40/.  for  the  second,  the  desire  of  gain  often  tempted  the  unprin- 
cipled   informer  to  swear   against  a  preacher,  when  there  was 
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not  a  word  spoken  in  the  meeting-.  At  other  times,  u  word  spoken, 
though  not  on  subjects  of  religion,  was  termed  preaching;  and 
an  answer  to  an  impertinent  question,  extorted  from  some  one  or 
other  present,  bore  the  same  construction.  Tlie  magistrates 
were  as  ready  to  fine  as  the  informer  to  swear ;  and,  by  this  ini- 
quitous combination,  the  innocent  were  robbed  under  the  cover 
of  an  act  of  parliament*.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find,  and  truth 
requires  one  to  add,  that  some  justices,  apprized  of  the  villany 
of  the  informers,  had  too  much  honour  to  encourage  their  vicious 
disposition  to  plunder  without  mercy,  and  to  swear  without  scru- 
ple. The  lord-mayor  of  London,  in  particular,  sitting  in  a  court 
of  aldermen,  in  the  year  1670,  when  an  informer  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  such  a  number  of  informations  as  would  have 
wronged  the  accused  of  1500/.  M'itli  abhorrence  broke  up  the 
courtf.  This  year  aflfords  another  peculiar  instance  of  the  illegal 
proceedings  by  which  this  society  were  harassed  ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  king's  repeated  professions  of  favour  towards  them, 
originated  with  the  court.  On  the  29th  of  July  an  order  was 
issued,  by  the  king  and  council,  for  demolishing  the  meeting- 
house at  Horsley-down,  Southwark.  It  was  grounded  on  a  pre- 
tence, that  the  persons  who  assembled  in  it  behaved  in  a  riotous 
and  tumultuous  manner,  than  which  charge  nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  their  avowed  principles  and  uniform  manners. 
The  pulling  down  of  the  building  was,  by  express  command, 
committed  to  Christopher  Wren,  esq.,  the  surveyor-general  of 
his  majesty's  works.  After  this  order  was  affixed  to  the  meeting- 
house, the  members  of  the  society  continued  their  assemblies  in  . 
it,  till  it  was  demolished;  they  then  met  upon  the  rubbish.  By 
this  they  exposed  themselves  to  repeated  outrages  and  cruel  abuses 
from  the  military,  into  whose  hands  was  put  the  despotic  treat- 
ment of  this  assembly,  and  who,  at  one  assault,  sorely  bruised 
and  wounded  twenty,  at  a  second  thirty,  and  at  a  third  more  than 
fifty  persons.  When  the  soldiers  were  reprehended  for  their 
cruelty  ;  some  of  them  answered,  "  If  you  knew  what  orders  we 
have,  you  would  say  we  dealt  mercifully  with,  you."  Others, 
being  asked,  How  can  you  deal  thus  with  a  people  that  have  love 
and  good-will  to  all  men,  and  make  no  resistance  or  opposition  ? 
replied,  "  We  had  rather,  and  it  would  be  better  for  us,  if  they 
did  resist  and  oppose."  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  sufferers, 
as  if  they  sought  occasion  to  embrue  their  hands  more  deeply  in 
blood,  and  take  the  lives  and  estates  of  honest  people  for  their 
prey.  At  length  these  military  violations  of  the  peace  of  the 
city  roused  the  civil  officers  to  interpose  their  authority  ;  but  it 
was  too  weak  to  protect  this  unarmed  body  against  the  number  of 
armed  men  let  loose  upon  them.  These  proceedings  of  the  sol- 
diers having  been  represented  to  the  king  and  council,  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  these  cruelties  was  procured,  but  they  were  not 
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wholly  (Hscontinuerl.  A  building-  at  llatcliffe,  belongiiis^  to  this 
society,  was  subjected  to  the  like  violence  with  that  of  Ilorsley- 
down,  and  on  the  2d  of  September,  without  any  legal  process, 
was  demolished.  On  that  day  and  the  night  following,  twelve 
cartloads  of  doors,  windows,  and  floors,  with  other  materials, 
were  carried  avl'aJ^  Some  of  the  materials  were  sold  on  the  spot 
for  money  and  strong  drink.  Thus  grievous  sufferings,  exorbi- 
tant spoil,  and  illegal  depredation,  were  the  lot  of  an  inoffensive 
and  peaceable  class  of  subjects.  These  evils  were  inflicted  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
subject,  even  by  the  officers  under  government*. 

While  these  calamities  awaited  the  general  body  of  this  people 
on  account  of  their  conscientious  profession,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  more  active  and  distinguished  members  of  the  society 
were  peculiar  marks  for  prejudice  and  malignity.  Of  this  the 
history  of  the  Quakers  furnishes  many  examples,. w^hich  we  must 
not  pass  over  unnoticed,  though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
go  into  a  minute  detail  of  each  case. 

George  Fox,  eminent  for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  disseminating 
his  principles,  was  among  the  first  who,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL  and  for  some  years,  felt  the  rage  of  bigotry.  In  1660 
he  was  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Henry  Porter,  the 
mayor  of  Lancaster,  at  the  house  of  Margaret  Fell  at  Swaith- 
more,  and  carried  to  Ulverston,  where  he  was  guarded  for  the 
night  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  some  of  whom  kept  sentry  at 
the  chimney,  for  fear  he  should  escape  by  that  passage  ;  "  so 
darkened,'"  observes  the  historian,  "  were  they  by  superstitious 
imaginations.'*'  Next  morning  he  was  escorted,  with  abusive 
and  contumelious  treatment,  to  Lancaster,  and  brought  before 
the  mayor,  who  committed  him  to  prison ;  refused  bail ;  and 
denied  him  a  copy  of  the  mittimus.  Two  friends  having  how- 
ever been  permitted  to  read  it,  he  published  an  im.mediate  reply 
to  the  charges,  which  they  reported  to  him  it  contained.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  king  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  remove  him 
to  London,  and  was  obtained.  In  consequence  of  this  writ, 
though  his  persecutors,  for  two  months,  obstructed  the  operation 
of  it,  he  presented  himself  in  the  court  of  King''s-bench ;  the 
Justices,  being  dispassionate  and  favourable,  caused  the  sheriff's 
return  of  the  habeas  corpus  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  who,  when 
Fox  had  suffered  for. more  than  twenty  weeks  an  unjust  and  severe 
imprisonment,  gave  directions  for  his  release.  His  enemies,  on 
his  obtaining  his  liberty,  were  filled  with  vexation  and  fear,  as 
they  were  conscious  of  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings;  and 
he  was  advised,  by  some  in  authority,  to  make  the  mayor  and 
the  rest  examples  :  but  he  meekly  replied,  "  I  shall  leave  them 
to  the  Lord ;  if  he  forgive  them,  1  shall  trouble  myself  no  farther 
about  them-t-." 
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On  occasion  of  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  in  the  north 
among  the  republicans  and  separatists,  warrants  were  again 
issued  out,  in  1663,  to  apprehend  George  Fox;  as  he  was  on  his 
tour  through  the  northern  counties,  he  was  not  met  with ;  but  at 
length,  finding  that  they  continued  their  pursuit,  he  resolved  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  was  apprehended ;  when  no  evidence  could 
be  produced  to  justify  committing  Iiim  on  the  pretended  plot,  the 
justices  contented  themselves  with  his  engaging  to  appear  at  the 
sessions  :  he  appeared  at  it,  but  finding  no  grounds  to  effect  their 
purpose,  either  upon  the  plot,  or  the  act  against  meetings,  they 
committed  him,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  a  very 
incommodious  room  in  Lancaster-castle,  where  he  was  kept  close 
prisoner  till  after  the  spring  assizes  1665 ;  after  that  he  was 
removed  to  Scarborough-castle,  where  he  was  detained  upwards 
of  a  year  longer;  when  finding  means  to  have  his  case  laid  before 
the  king,  he  soon  after  obtained  his  release,  having  suflfered  an 
arbitrary  and  very  rigorous  imprisonment  of  more  than  three 
years*.  At  Lancaster,  he  was  locked  up  in  a  smoky  tower,  some- 
times so  filled  with  smoke  that  a  burning  candle  was  scarcely 
visiblef ,  and  so  open  as  to  admit  the  rain  in  upon  his  bed.  The 
room  allotted  to  him  in  Scarborough-castle  was  little  better,  if  not 
worse ;  and  when,  at  his  own  expense,  he  had  made  it  tolerable, 
lie  was  removed  into  another  room,  without  chimney  or  fire-place, 
and  so  open  to  the  sea-side,  that  the  rain,  violently  driven  by  the 
wind,  poured  into  the  room.  A  sentinel  was  placed  at  his  door; 
few  or  none  of  his  friends  were  permitted  to  visit  him,  or  even  to 
bring  him  food  ;  but  numbers  of  others  were  admitted  in  to  gaze 
upon  him,  or  dispute  with  himif.  His  removal  from  one  prison 
to  another,  when  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  was  attended 
with  a  treatment  in  many  respects  uncivil  and  rude.  To  the 
rigour  and  hardships  of  his  imprisonment  were  added,  to  terrify 
him,  the  frequent  menaces  of  his  keepers.  The  deputy-governor 
once  told  him,  "  that  the  king,  knowing  that  he  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  people,  had  sent  him  thither,  that  if  there  should 
be  any  stirring  in  the  nation,  they  should  hang  him  over  the 
wall."  He  replied  to  this  menace,  "  If  that  was  what  they  desired, 
and  it  was  permitted  them,  he  was  ready,  for  he  never  feared 
death  or  sufferings  in  his  life  ;  but  was  known  to  be  an  innocent 
peaceable  man,  free  from  stirrings  and  plottings,  and  one  that 
sought  the  good  of  all  men."  His  patience  surmounted  the  haid- 
ships  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  and  his  innocence  pleading  in  his 
favour,  his  keepers  at  length  relaxed  their  severity,  and  treated 
him  with  favour  and  respect.  When,  on  obtaining  his  release, 
Mr.  P^'ox  offered  an  acknowledgment  for  his  late  civility  and 
kindness  to  the  governor  of  Scarborough-castle,  he  refused  it ; 
adding,    "  whatever   good    he   could   do   him    or  his  friends,   he 
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would  do  it,  and  never  do  tliem  any  hurt."  His  consequent 
conduct  made  good  this  promise,  for  it  was  ever  favourable  to  the 
Quakers*. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Fell,  who  had  been  a  widow  about  two  years, 
in  1660  was,  in  a  degree,  involved  in  the  severe  proceedings 
against  Fox ;  for,  that  they  might  lay  hold  of  him,  they  forcibly 
entered  and  searched  her  house  ;  of  this  she  complained  in  an 
appeal  to  the  public,  as  an  injury  offered  to  herself,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  subjectt.  In  the  year  1663,  this  lady, 
the  widow  of  a  judge  and  a  woman  of  estate,  was  cited  before  the 
justices,  and  questioned  about  keeping  meetings  at  her  house,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered  to  her ;  on  which  she  expostu- 
lated with  them,  that  as  "  they  knew  she  could  not  swear,  why 
should  they  send  for  her  from  her  own  house  and  her  lawful 
affairs  to  insnare  her  ? ''  adding,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  This 
remonstrance,  for  the  instant,  impressed  their  minds,  and  they 
declared  they  would  not  urge  the  oath,  if  she  would  not  keep 
meetings  at  her  house  J.  To  this  proposal  she  magnanimously 
replied,  "  she  would  not  deny  her  faith  and  principles  for  any 
thing  they  could  do  against  her,  and  while  it  should  please  the 
Lord  to  let  her  have  a  house,  she  would  endeavour  to  worship  him 
in  it."  On  this  the  oath  was  tendered,  and  on  her  refusal,  she 
was  committed  to  Lancaster-castle,  a  prison  then  crowded  M'ith 
numbers  of  the  same  profession,  and  the  state  of  which  heigh- 
tened the  evil  of  confinement.  Here  she  was  detained  till  next 
year§. 

When,  in  the  month  of  August,  she  was,  at  the  assizes,  brought 
to  her  trial  on  the  same  account,  she  persevered  in  refusing  the 
oath,  and  answered  the  judge  with  good  sense  and  pious  intre- 
pidity. Her  counsel  was  admitted  to  plead  an  arrest  of  judgment, 
after  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  her,  and  found  several  errors 
in  the  indictment,  but  they  were  not  admitted  by  the  judge,  and 
sentence  of  premunire  was  passed  upon  "her.  She  remained  in 
prison  twenty  months,  before  she  could  obtain  liberty  to  go  to 
her  own  house,  which  she  procured  for  a  little  time,  and  returned 
to  prison  again,  where  she  continued  about  four  years,  till  released 
by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council  ||. 

Another  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  whose  sufferings  are 
recorded  in  a  distinct  narrative,  was  their  noted  preacher,  Mr. 
Francis  Howgill.  This  respectable  man,  as  he  was  in  the  market- 
place at  Kendal  on  his  lawful  business,  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  then  sitting  in  a  tavern  ;  who  tendered  him  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and,  on  his  conscientious  refusal  of  it,   committed 
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him  to  prison  till  the  next  month.  At  the  spring-  assizes  of  1663, 
the  oath  was  again  administered  unto  him,  and  on  his  refusal,  an 
indictment  was  drawn  up  against  him,  which  he  traversed.  A 
bond  for  his  good  behaviour  till  his  trial  came  on  being  required 
of  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  recommitted  to  prison  rather 
than  give  it,  as  he  apprehended  it  would  be  a  tacit  acknowledge- 
ment of  past  ill-behaviour,  and  his  attendance  at  meetings  in  the 
mean  time,  which  a  sense  of  duty  would  not  suffer  him  to  neglect, 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  engagement*.  As  he  was 
going  to  the  prison  he  turned  to  the  people,  and  uttered  this  devout 
wish,  "  The  fear  of  God  be  among  you  all."  And  the  people 
generally  appeared  very  affectionate  to  him,  and  pitied  his  hard 
circumstances-|- :  while  the  justices  of  Westmoreland  endeavoured 
to  prepossess  the  judge  and  court  against  him  by  invidious  reflec- 
tions on  him  and  the  society,  and  by  the  weight  of  their  united 
influence  and  enmity. 

At  the  summer  assizes  he  was  again  brought  to  the  bar. 
Modesty,  equanimity,  good  sense,  sober  reasoning,  and  deep  im- 
pressions of  religion,  marked  his  conduct  at  both  assizes,  and  appear 
to  have  softened  the  sternness  of  his  judges.  The  sentence,  which 
confiscated  his  lands  to  the  king  during  his  life,  and  his  goods 
and  chattels  for  ever,  and  consigned  him  to  prison  for  the  rest  of 
his  days,  was  however  ]assed  upon  him;  the  judge,  it  was 
observed,  pronounced  it  with  a  faint  and  low  voice,  as  if  he  was 
sensible  that  this  man  was  greatly  wronged,  and  that  himself  did 
not  entirely  approve  of  the  sentence  he  was  passing  J.  "  In 
mistaken  zeal  for  religion  (our  historian  remarks),  the  plainest 
rules  of  morality  are  violated,  and  in  forcing  uniformity  in  unes- 
sential points,  the  substantial  parts,  mercy,  justice,  and  truth,  are 
obliterated.'" 

The  case  of  Hannah  Trigg,  on  account  of  the  singular  severity 
of  it,  deserves  particular  mention.  She  was  one  of  twelve  Quakers 
who  received  sentence  of  transportation,  being  tried  and  convicted 
on  a  bill  of  indictment  preferred  against  them  for  the  third 
offence.  The  circumstance  which  particularly  marked  the  tyranny 
and  illegality  of  the  treatment  of  this  young  woman  was,  that  she 
was  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  certificate  of  her  birth 
was  arbitrarily  rejected  by  the  justices.  After  sentence  she  sick- 
ened in  Newgate,  and  died  there.  The  unfeeling  inhumanity, 
which  was  insatiate  with  her  life,  was  extended  to  her  corpse. 
Her  relations  were  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  interring  her  as 
they  desired,  but  she  was  carried  to  the  burying-place  of  the 
felons ;  and  when  the  bearers  came  to  the  ground,  finding  no 
grave  made,  they  left  the  corpse  unburied,  saying  they  would 
make  a  grave  next  morning.  The  girl's  mother  attending  the 
funeral,  had  the  grief  and  anguish   to  behold  this  treatment  of 
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her  daughter's  remains   in   silent  sorrow,  without  the  power  of 
remedy  *. 

The  sufferings  also  of  Joseph  Fuce,  a  man  of  patient  and  meek 
spirit,  and  very  laborious  as  a  preacher,  who  died  in  the  White- 
Lion  [)rison  in  Southwark  in  1665,  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
In  1660,  being  at  a  meeting  at  Deal,  he,  with  twenty-three 
others,  was  seized  by  several  armed  men,  and  being  committed  to 
Sandown-castle,  they  were  kept  there  several  nights  and  days, 
their  friends  not  being  allowed  to  bring  them  either  food  to  eat  or 
straw  to  lie  on.  He  and  another  were  afterward  removed  to 
Dover-castle,  and  with  five  other  of  their  friends  were  locked  up 
iu  one  room,  from  which  they  were  permitted  no  egress,  not  even 
for  the  necessities  of  nature,  nor  were  their  friends  allowed  any 
access  to  them;  and  the  servant  of  the  marshal,  for  shewing  them 
some  little  favour,  was  dismissed  from  his  place.  Joseph  Fuce 
remonstrating,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  on  the  cruel  usage 
they  received,  was  answered  with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  execrations. 
His  pious  ears  being  wounded  with  this  profaneness,  he  bore  his 
testimony  against  it  by  a  serious  reproof.  The  marshal  at  this, 
exasperated  to  rage,  caused  him  to  be  dragged  headlong  down 
several  stone  steps  into  a  dungeon,  overrun  with  filth  and  with 
vermin,  into  which  no  light  or  air  could  enter,  but  by  some  holes 
cut  in  the  door.  He  was  kept  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  with- 
out fire,  candle,  straw,  or  any  thing  to  lie  on  but  an  old  blanket. 
When  he  had  obtained  some  straw,  for  want  of  air,  through  the 
damp  and  stench  of  his  dismal  lodging,  he  fell  sick :  and  after 
nine  days'  confinement,  as  he  seemed  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
fear  of  being  questioned  for  murdering  him  moved  the  marshal 
to  remove  him,  and  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his  fellow-prisoners, 
with  whom  he  continued  several  months  till  released  by  the  king's 
proclamationf. 

Neither  the  calamities  to  which  the  society  of  Quakers  were 
exposed,  nor  the  sufferings  which  with  peculiar  severity  were  felt 
by  some  of  its  most  eminent  and  worthy  members,  could  damp 
the  ardour  of  their  zeal  in  defendino-  their  cause  and  disseminat- 
ing  their  principles,  but  served  to  call  forth  their  vigorous  exer- 
tions. Margaret  Fell,  on  the  apprehension  of  George  Fox, 
published  a  brief  narrative  of  that  violent  proceeding,  and  took 
a  journey  to  London  to  lay  the  case  before  the  king,  requesting 
his  favourable  interposition,  "  to  cause  him  to  be  removed  to 
London,  and  hear  his  cause  himself:""  in  which  suit  she  was 
heard :};.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  men,  many  of  the  Quakers,  without  crimination, 
without  conviction,  were  violently  haled  to  prison,  in  addition  to 
the  endeavours  used  for  their  relief,  by  publishing  and  presenting 
to  the  king  a  declaration  from  that  people,  against  all  sedition, 
plotters,  fighters,  &c.  the  same  lady  several  times  waited  person- 
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ally  upon  the  king^  to  solicit  his  indulo^ence  and  protection  for 
them  ;  at  her  first  admission  she  signified  to  him,  "  they  were 
an  innocent,  peaceable  people,  who  did  no  injury,  and  adminis- 
tered no  occasion  of  offence,  except  in  keepino^  up  their  religious 
meetings,  for  no  other  purpose  than  worshipping  God  in  that 
way  they  were  persuaded  was  most  acceptable  to  him,  and  edify- 
ing one  another  in  his  fear;  which  being  to  them  a  conscien- 
tious matter  of  duty  to  God,  they  could  not  violate  it,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ordinances  or  laws  of  man,  whatever  they 
suffered."  In  consequence  of  her  applications  and  the  declaration 
above-mentioned,  the  king  sent  out  a  proclamation,  "  forbidding 
soldiers  to  search  any  house  without  a  constable."  At  length  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  out  a  declaration,  ordering  "  the 
Quakers  to  be  set  at  liberty  without  paying  the  fees  *.'"  Bur- 
rough,  Hubberthorn,  and  Whitehead,  among  others,  were  active 
advocates  for  their  suffering  brethren.  They  attended  parliament 
to  solicit  against  the  bill,  brought  in  in  1661,  passing  into  an  act. 
Burrough  presented  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  same  year  a 
paper,  entitled,  "A  just  and  right  Plea,"  representing  their  sen- 
timents respecting  oaths,  and  their  established  religious  principle, 
"  to  enter  into  no  plots,  combinations,  or  rebellion  against  go- 
vernment; nor  to  seek  deliverance  from  injustice  or  oppression 
by  any  such  means,"  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  Hubberthorn 
and  Whitehead,  who  with  ability  and  spirit  entered  into  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  religious  meetings  of  their  society  f.  Two  letters, 
about  this  time,  were  addressed  to  the  king,  remonstrating  on  the 
countenance  given  to  profane  shows  and  sports,  and  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  to  prosecutors,  and  boldly  reproving  his 
majesty  for  his  personal  conduct.  The  one  was  written  by 
George  Fox  the  elder,  so  called  for  distinction,  as  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  society,  the  other  was  drawn  up  by  George  Fox 
the  younger.  '^I'hey  afford  a  specimen,  as  the  historian  observes, 
"of  the  honest  plain  dealing  of  men,  who,  with  Elihu,  knew  not 
to  flatter,  lest  in  so  doing  their  Maker  should  take  them  away." 
When  the  last  of  the  two  letters  was  delivered  to  the  king,  he 
seemed  considerably  affected  with  the  contents.  His  brother, 
the  duke  of  York,  whose  temper  was  more  gloomy,  reserved, 
;ind  vindictive,  being  greatly  exasperated  with  the  writer,  advised 
the  king  to  punish  him  ;  but,  with  much  propriety,  he  replied, 
"  It  were  better  for  us  to  mend  our  lives!};."  These  epistles  of 
the  Foxes,  however,  left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  royal 
mind.  In  the  year  1662,  the  universal  rage  against  the  peaceable 
society  of  the  Quakers  left  them  unmolested  in  few  or  no  parts 
of  the  nation.  On  this  George  Fox  again  addressed  the  king  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  friends,  and  stated,  that  since  his  restora- 
tion three  thousand  and  sixty-eight  had  been  imprisoned,  and  a 
narrative  signed  by  twelve  witnesses  was  printed,  which  repre- 
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sented  that  the  number  of  men  and  women  then  in  prison 
amounted  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  and  two  hundred.  Hu- 
manity revolts  at  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  with  which  the 
members  of  this  society  were  treated  at  this  time ;  when  their 
meetings  were  broken  up  by  men  with  clubs,  they  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  trampled  under  foot  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  *.  Among  other  endeavours  that  George  Fox 
used  to  remove  suspicion  and  soften  enmity,  was  a  paper  which 
he  wrote  in  1663,  as  a  testimony  against  all  plots  and  conspira- 
cies M'hatever;  to  admonish  his  friends  to  circumspection  in  their 
words  and  actions,  and  not  to  meddle  in  any  civil  commotions : 
copies  of  which  he  dispersed  through  the  northern  counties,  and 
sent  one  to  the  king  and  council-|-. 

Others  of  this  society,  besides  George  Fox,  took  up  their  pens 
in  the  cause  of  their  innocent  and  oppressed  brethren.  When 
the  conventicle-act  was  passed  in  1664,  George  Whitehead  pub- 
lished a  piece  to  expose  the  severity  of  the  persecutors,  to  ex- 
culpate his  friends  from  the  charge  of  obstinacy,  to  strengthen 
their  steadfastness,  and  to  remonstrate  on  the  unequal  and  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  the  judges  enforced  the  act.  Another 
remonstrance  was  also  published  about  the  same  time,  by  Josiah 
Coale,  against  persecution,  addressed  to  the  king  and  both  houses 
of  parliament^. 

In  the  year  1666  the  cause  of  the  Quakers  began  to  derive 
great  support  and  credit  from  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the 
celebrated  William  Penn,  who  in  that  year  joined  their  society, 
and  became  one  of  its  most  eminent  advocates  and  ornaments. 
His  pen  was  soon  employed  in  its  defence.  His  first  piece  was 
entitled,  "The  Sandy  Foundation  shaken."  This  gave  great 
offence  to  some  powerful  ecclesiastics,  and  it  was  answered  by 
an  accustomed  mode  of  reply,  namely,  an  order  for  imprisoning 
him.  He  was  closely  confined  seven  months  in  the  Tower,  and 
denied  the  visits  of  his  friends.  This  precluded  him  from  his 
ministerial  labours :  but  several  treatises  were  the  fruits  of 
his  solitude,  particularly  one  of  great  note,  entitled,  *'  No 
Cross,  no  Crown ;""  in  which,  Dr.  Henry  More  observed, 
"  Mr.  Penn  has  treated  the  subject  of  a  future  life  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  with  a  force  and  spirit  equal  to  most 
writers  §." 

The  first  of  the  above  pieces  was  occasioned  by  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance, which  called  on  the  Quakers  to  vindicate  themselves 
in  a  public  disputation.  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  eminent  piety,  and  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ministerial  labours  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  but  whose  zeal  in 
this  instance  misled  him,  had,  on  two  of  his  hearers  going  to  the 
Quakers'  meetings,  indulged  himself  in  invectives  from  the  pul- 
pit against  that  people,  and  in  a  licence  of  expression  beyond 
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the  bounds  of  Christian  moderation  and  common  decency.  This 
reaching  the  ears  of  some  of  those  at  whom  they  were  cast,  they 
demanded  of  him  a  public  meeting  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
his  severe  reflections,  or  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  support 
them  by  proof,  to  which,  after  some  demur,  Mr.  Vincent  agreed. 
Before  the  hour  appointed  the  house  was  filled  with  his  own  hearers 
and  partisans;  and  he  was  accompanied  by  three  other  Presby- 
terian ministers,  as  his  assistants ;  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  and  Mr. William  Maddocks.  George  White- 
head and  William  Penn,  on  the  side  of  their  friends,  attended 
to  his  charges  against  the  Quakers.  Instead  of  bringing  them 
forward,  Mr.  Vincent  opened  the  conference  with  this  question, 
*«  Whether  they  owned  one  Godhead  in  three  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate persons  ?  "  He  framed  on  this,  according  to  the  mode  of 
argumentation  then  in  use,  a  syllogism.  George  Whitehead 
rejected  his  terms  as  unscriptural,  and  not  deducibie  from  the 
text  he  quoted,  and  desired  him  to  explain  them  so  that  they 
might  be  understood ;  observing,  "  that  God  did  not  use  to  wrap 
his  truths  in  heathenish  metaphysics,  but  deliver  them  in  plain 
language."  But  Mr.  Vincent  and  his  coadjutors  would  neither 
keep  to  Scripture  terms,  nor  allow  them  in  their  antagonists. 
After  many  insults  offered  to  the  Quakers,  and  opprobrious 
names  cast  upon  them,  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  a  prayer 
from  Mr.  Vincent,  in  which  these  people  were  accused  as 
blasphemers.  Some  people  staying,  after  he  and  his  brethren 
withdrew,  the  Quakers  found  an  opportunity  of  exculpating 
themselves  from  the  invectives  of  their  adversaries.  Another 
debate  was  desired,  but  evaded.  On  this  Penn  appealed  to  the 
public*. 

It  falls  within  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  to  notice 
the  remarks  on  the  third  conventicle  act,  which  George  Fox, 
being  in  London  at  the  time,  published  in  1670,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  move  the  government  to  moderation.  Apprehending 
an  impending  storm,  he  wrote  also,  at  the  same  time,  an  epistle 
to  his  friends,  to  exhort  them  to  faithfulness  and  steadfastness 
in  their  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  to  Christian  patience, 
in  bearing  the  sufferings  which  might  be  permitted  to  try  their 
faith  f. 

Under  a  successive  train  of  severe  trials,  this  people  maintained 
patience,  resignation,  and  a  blameless  demeanour :  and,  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  against  them,  their  numbers  were  continu- 
ally increasing.  In  the  year  1666  they  were  become  a  large 
body.  This  gave  them  courage  and  resolution  to  erect  in  that 
year  a  new  meeting-house  in  Whitehart-court,  Gracechurch- 
street,  which,  from  its  central  situation,  became  afterward  the 
place  for  their  yearly  meetings  |:. 

The  affairs  of  this  society  began  now  to  range  into  a  regular 

*  Gough,  vol.  2.  p.  226—228.  f  Ibid.  p.  318,  I  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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and  systematic  form.  Gearge  Fox,  as  soon  as  he  was  released 
from  his  long  confinement,  proceeded  as  usual  in  his  labours;  and 
when  he  was  so  weak  and  stiff,  and  benumbed  in  his  joints,  by  a 
cruel  imprisonment  for  the  greatest  part  of  three  years,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  mount  his  horse  or  alight,  he  went 
from  Yorkshire  to  London.  He  saw  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  meetings  of  discipline,  as  the  exigencies  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  society  were  increased.  In  1660,  a  general  meeting 
for  church  affairs  had  been  held  at  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
business  of  it  was  confined  to  the  taking  an  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  to  collections  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Quarterly 
meetings  were  afterwards  established  in  London,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  subjects  of  attention,  had  the  charge  of  the 
reputation  of  the  society,  to  watch  over  the  members,  and  admo- 
nish and  exhort  such  as  might  appear  disorderly  and  uncircum- 
spect  in  their  conversation,  not  agreeable  to  the  strictness  of  their 
religious  profession  ;  besides  the  women's  meetings,  which  had 
chiefly  the  care  of  poor  widows  and  orphans.  During  George 
Fox's  stay  in  London,  there  were  established,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, five  monthly  meetings  of  men  and  women  in  that  city,  to 
transact  the  business  which  had  before  employed  the  quarterly 
ineetings;  and  a  general  meeting  once  in  three  months,  as  hitherto, 
for  mutual  counsel,  advice,  and  deliberation,  in  relation  to  the 
common  affairs  and  care  of  the  whole  body  in  the  city.  He  after- 
ward procured  his  plan  of  monthly  meetings  to  be  adopted  through 
all  the  counties,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  continent 
of  America.  The  business  of  the  monthly  meetings  was,  at  his 
advice  and  admonition,  after  this,  extended  to  the  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  orderly  proceedings  towards  marriage,  to  see  "  that 
the  parties  who  proposed  marriage  were  clear  from  other  engage- 
ments, that  their  relations  were  satisfied,  that  widows  had  made 
provision  for  their  first  husbands'  children  before  they  married 
again,  and  to  institute  whatever  other  inquiries  were  necessary 
for  keeping  all  things  clean  and  pure,  in  good  order  and  righteous- 
ness, to  the  glory  of  God." 

Some  time  after  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  were  esta- 
blished, viz.  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  found  expedient,  and  agreed 
upon,  to  hold  a  general  meeting  in  London,  representative  of  the 
whole  body  in  England,  and  all  other  parts  where  any  of  the  so- 
ciety were  settled;  which  has,  from  that  time,  been  held  annually, 
and  is  called  "The  Yearly  Meeting  in  London."  It  is  formed  of 
deputies  from  each  quarterly  meeting  in  England,  and  from  the 
half  years'  meetings  in  Ireland,  without  restraining  from  an  at- 
tendance any  member  in  unity  with  the  society.  Such  places  in 
Europe  and  America  as  are  too  remote  conveniently  to  send  re- 
presentatives, keep  up  a  correspondence  with  this  meeting  by 
epistles.  A  committee  of  correspondence  in  London  and  several 
counties  and  other  places,  to  be  consulted  in  the  intervals  between 
the  yearly  meetings,  upon  any  emergency,  was  also  established 
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The  members  appointed  correspondents  in  London,  to  meet  the 
sixth  day  in  every  week,  to  consult  upon  such  matters  as  may  be 
laid  before  them,  particularly  any  suffering  cases  of  friends,  from 
whence  it  is  called  "  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings," and  is  a  meet- 
ing of  record. 

From  the  meetings  of  discipline  no  members  of  the  society  are 
excluded.  A  regular  record  of  all  their  proceedings  is  kept  by  a 
clerk,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  voluntarily  undertakes 
the  office.  The  business  of  these  meetings  is  preceded  by  a  so- 
lemn meeting  of  worship.  An  inquiry  whether  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline and  worship  are  duly  attended,  the  preservation  of  love 
and  unity,  the  religious  education  of  youth,  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  these  associations.  Inquiries  are  also  made,  whe- 
ther a  faithful  and  Christian  testimony  is  borne  against  the  re- 
ceiving or  paying  tithes,  priests'  demands,  or  those  called  church- 
rates  ?  Whether  friends  are  careful  to  avoid  all  vain  sports,  places 
of  diversion,  gaming,  and  all  unnecessary  frequenting  of  ale-houses 
or  taverns,  excess  in  drinking,  and  intemperance  of  every  kind? 
Whether  friends  are  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punctual  in  fulfil- 
ling their  engagements,  and  are  advised  carefully  to  inspect  the 
state  of  their  affairs  once  in  the  year?  Whether  early  care  be 
taken  to  advise  and  deal  with  such  as  appear  inclinable  to  marry 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  society;  and  whether  any  remove  from 
or  into  monthly  or  two  weekly  meetings  without  certificates? 
And  whether  two  or  more  faithful  friends  are  deputed  in  each 
particular  meeting  to  have  the  oversight  thereof:  and  care  be 
taken,  when  any  thing  appears  amiss,  that  the  rules  of  their  dis- 
cipline be  put  in  practice  ? 

This  sketch  of  the  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
this  society  cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  which  actuate  it.  It  is  recommended  by  the  me- 
thod and  regularity  which  mark  it :  and  it  is  a  great  excellence 
of  it,  that  it  is  directed  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
good  morals,  of  a  peaceable,  upright,  and  blameless  conduct  in 
social  life.  For  a  more  full  and  accurate  view  of  its  nature  and 
design,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  long  and  judicious  disqui- 
sition on  it  in  Mr,  Gough's  history*  :  which,  when  he  has  perused, 
he  will  determine  for  himself  whether  it  may  not  be  justly  ex- 
tolled, as  "  bearing  marks  of  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  the  contriv- 
ance and  goodness  of  heart  in  the  ends  in  view,  realized  in  the 
beneficial  effects  it  then  had,  and  hath  since  continued  to  pro- 
duce." 

The  Quakers,  besides  supporting  a  series  of  sufferings  with 
patience  and  fortitude,  disseminating  their  principles  through 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  with  unabating  zeal,  and  forming 
their  society  upon  a  regular  plan  of  government,  traversed  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  carried  their  sentiments  into  America,  and   esta- 
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blished  themselves  in  tlie  western  continent.  Tlie  undertaking 
was  arduous ;  new  calamities  and  persecutions  awaited  them  in 
new  countries*.  Their  pious  efforts,  however,  were  eventually 
successful  in  the  transatlantic  regions.  The  brevity  we  must 
observe  does  not  allow  us  to  go  here  into  particulars.  But  two 
instances  of  their  zeal,  at  this  period,  to  propagate  their  doctrine 
in  the  foreign  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  particular  notice. 

About  the  year  1661,  two  women,  Catharine  Evans  and  Sarah 
Cheevers,  moved  with  a  religious  concern  to  diffuse  their  princi- 
ples, took  their  passage  in  a  ship   bound  from   London    to  Leg- 
horn :  after  various  trials  and  storms,  they  arrived   at  that  city ; 
and,  during  their  stay  in  it,  they  dispersed  books,  explaining  the 
doctrines  of  the  society,  and  discoursed  with  people  of  all  ranks, 
numbers  of  whom  curiosity  daily  drew  after  them;  and  here  they 
met  with  no  molestation.     They  sailed  from  thence  in  a  Dutch 
ship  bound  to  Alexandria,  the  master  of  which   put  into   Malta. 
•  Going  on  shore  the  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  met  by  an 
English  consul,  who  invited  them  to  his  house,  where   they  con- 
tinued about  three  months.     They  were  visited  by  many,  whom 
they  found  it  their  concern  to  call  to  repentance,  and  were  re- 
peatedly summoned  before  the  inquisitors,  whose  interrogatories 
they  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  them  the  advan- 
tage they  sought,  nor  to  resign  their  own  principles  by  the  least 
compliance  with  the  superstitious  and  showy  religion  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  consul,  at  last,  overcome  by  flattery,   menaces,   and 
bribery,  gave  up  his  guests  to  the  inquisitors,  who  would  not  ven- 
ture to  take  them  without  his  consent  or  acquiescence.     Having 
undergone  an  examination,  which  they  supported  with  simplicity 
and  firmness,  they  were  imprisoned  in  a  close  dark  room,  with 
only  two  little  holes  for  light  and  air,  and  so  extremely  hot  in  that 
warm  climate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  intention  of  the  inquisitors 
was  to  stifle  them  to  death.     This  imprisonment  lasted  three   or 
four  years.    They  were  continually  beset  and  perplexed  with  the 
impertinences  of  monks  and  friars,  to  cajole  or  terrify  them  into 
their  superstitions.     But  neither  flattery  nor  menaces  could  per- 
vert these  innocent  women  from  their  profession.    Upon  this  they 
were  put  into  a  room  so  exceedingly  hot,  close,  and  suffocating, 
that  they  were  often  forced  to  rise  out  of  their  bed,  to  lie  down 
at  the  chink  of  the  door  for  air  to  draw  breath ;  their  faces  were 
,   excessively  stung  by  gnats ;  and,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  heat 
of  the  room  and  the  climate,  their  skin  was  parched,  their  hair  fell 
off,  and  they  frequently  fainted  away.     They  were  tempted  at 
times  to  M'ish  for  death,  to  end  their  sorrows.     Catharine  Evans 
fell  into  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  the  physician  said,  "they  must  have 
air,  or  else  they  would  die."    On  this  the  door  was  ordered  to  be 
set  open  six  hours  in  the  day.     Soon  after  they  were  separated. 
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in  hope  tliat  an  impression  might  be  made  on  their  minds  if  they 
were  separately  attacked ;  but  each  was  immoveable.  They  not 
only  resisted  every  attempt  to  draw  them  off  from  their  religious 
profession  to  the  superstitions  of  popery  ;  but,  as  the  house  of 
inquisition  was  rebuilding,  or  repairing  in  some  parts,  for  the 
space  of  a  year  and  half,  they  embraced  the  opportunities  which 
offered  to  incite  the  people  to  repentance,  both  the  workmen  who 
were  obliging  to  them,  and  the  citizens  of  better  quality  who 
came  to  view  the  building.  The  apartment  of  Catharine  being 
near  the  street,  she  frequently  accosted  with  admonitions  those 
that  passed  by,  many  of  whom  would  stay  to  hear  as  long  as  they 
durst,  and  were  much  affected.  After  enduring  the  severities  of 
an  imprisonment  in  the  inquisition  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  their  release,  George 
Fox  engaged  the  friendly  and  humane  interposition  of  lord 
D'Aubigny  with  the  magistrates,  whose  mediation  was  effectual: 
and  being  liberated  they  returned  to  England.  On  their  passage 
home,  a  passenger  who  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  the  inquisi- 
tor's brother,  interested  himself  with  the  captain,  to  secure  them 
every  accommodation  the  ship  could  afford.  The  merchants  at 
Leghorn,  where  the  vessel  stopped,  treated  them  with  great 
kindness,  and  supplied  them  with  wine  and  other  articles  for  their 
refreshment.  At  Tangier,  the  governor  courteously  received 
them,  and  would  have  given  them  money,  which  they  declined 
accepting,  though  they  gratefully  acknowledged  his  kindness. 
They  freely  addressed  their  admonitions  to  him,  and  exhortations 
to  amendment  of  life  to  the  people  who  flocked  to  the  house  where 
they  lodged.  Previously  to  their  discharge  from  Alexandria,  their 
tried  integrity  and  blameless  manners  had  made  impressions  in 
their  favour,  both  on  the  magistrates  and  the  inquisitor,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  relaxed  in  his  severity,  and  granted  them  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write  to  their  friends  *. 

The  sufferings  of  these  women,  in  the  singular  enterprise  to 
which  their  apprehensions  of  duty  animated  them,  fell  short  of 
those  which  befel  two  men  in  a  similar  undertaking  :  namely, 
John  Philly  and  William  Moore.  These  persons,  being  in  Ger- 
many with  other  friends  in  the  beginning  of  1662,  felt  a  concern 
to  proceed  into  Hungary,  and  to  visit  the  Hortesche  brethren, 
who  were  a  kind  of  Baptists  that  lived  in  a  community,  hundreds 
of  them  together  in  a  family,  having  their  goods  and  possessions 
in  common ;  they  also  refused  to  swear  or  fight.  This  was  a 
design  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  perils:  as  it  would 
lead  them,  on  a  long  journey,  through  a  tract  of  country  unknown 
to  them,  and  amongst  people  differing  from  them  in  language, 
in  sentiments,  and  in  manners.  But,  such  were  their  views  of 
the  obligations  lying  upon  them,  they  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  prospect  of  difficulties,  and  actually  made  a  prosperous  jour- 
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ney  to  the  nearest  body  of  tliat  people,  residing-  at  Cusliart,  near 
Presburg,  where  they  were  pretty  hospitably  entertained,  and  dis- 
persed some  religious  books,  which  they  had  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose. From  hence  they  set  off  for  Pattock,  a  city  three  hundred 
miles  farther  on  in  Upjier  Hungary,  and  accompanied  each  other 
to  Comora  in  Schut,  an  island  in  the  Danube:  encompassed  with 
dangers  on  all  hands;  on  the  one  side,  of  being  killed  by  the 
Turks,  or  of  being  put  to  death  at  Newliausel,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  garrison  towards  those  who  were  found  there,  it 
being  tributary  to  the  Turks,  without  permission.  At  Comora, 
first,  Moore  was  apprehended,  searched  and  stripped,  and  carried 
to  the  guards  with  his  hands  and  feet  shackled;  and  an  insiruia- 
tion  was  thrown  out,  that  he  should  be  roasted  on  a  spit.  Philly 
was  afterward  apprehended  at  his  lodgings.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  separate  prisons;  Moore  to  the  stockhonse,  and  Philly 
to  a  room  appropriated  to  the  inhuman  purpose  of  putting  pri- 
soners to  the  rack.  On  the  next  day  they  were  brought  before 
the  inquisitor  to  be  examined ;  by  whom,  among  other  questions, 
they  were  asked,  if  they  did  not  know  that  Catholics  had  laws  to 
burn  and  torment  heretics,  and  such  as  carried  such  booksas  they 
had  with  them?  To  which  Moore  warily  replied,  "  I  should  not 
have  expected  such  dealings  among  good  Christians."  They  were 
for  eight  days  repeatedly  brought  to  examination,  and  insnaring 
questions  put  to  them,  as,  what  they  thought  of  the  sacrament ; 
to  which  Moore  replied,  "  the  flesh  profiteth  little,  it  is  the  spirit 
that  quickeneth."  This  inquisitor  was  so  st-rangely  unacquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  that  in  a  surprise  he  applied  to  a  priest  pre- 
sent, "Sir  father,  how  is  that?"  Who,  recollecting  himself, 
said,  "he  did  remember  such  an  expression."  The  inquisitor 
next  asked  him  if  he  would  turn  Catholic  ?  To  which  he  made 
this  rational  reply  ;  "  If  I  should  do  so  for  fear  of  favour  of  yon, 
the  Lord  not  requiring  it  of  me,  I  should  not  have  peace  in  my 
conscience,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  would  be  more  into- 
lerable than  yom-s  ;"  adding,  "  that  compulsion  might  make  hypo- 
crites, but  not  Christians,  as  it  did  not  change  the  heart." 

After  this  they  were  put  to  the  torture  ;  first,  their  thumbs 
were  screwed  to  extort  the  confession  of  some  crime,  and  then  they 
were  racked,  with  such  violence  in  the  case  of  Moore,  that  his 
chin  was  close  to  his  breast,  and  his  mouth  so  closed,  that  he  was 
almost  choked.  They  were  then  threatened  with  death.  Philly, 
by  calling  out  to  the  governor,  as  he  was  passing  in  his  coach, 
obtained  some  redress  of  their  calamities  ;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  earn  a  trifle,  to  buy  bread,  by  working  at  the  wheelbarrow, 
though  often  their  wages  were  kept  back.  After  sixteen  weeks 
they  were  conveyed  in  chains,  by  a  waggon,  under  a  guard,  to 
general  Nadash,  the  emperor's  lord-chamberlain.  They  were 
examined  before  him  and  several  lords  of  the  kingdom,  some  of 
whom  seemed  affected  with  their  answers,  and  none  objected 
thereto.     They  were  sentenced,  however,  to  be  burned,   if  they 
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would  not  embrace  the  Popish  religion  ;  but  the  sentence  was  not 
executed  ;  and  a  priest  was  sent  td  convert  them.  These  endea- 
vours proving  ineftectual,  they  were  removed  to  a  place  within 
about  five  German  miles  of  Vienna,  where,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  priests,  their  perils  became  aggravated :  they  were  again 
searched,  their  books  and  papers  taken  away,  insnaring  questions 
were  put  to  them,  and  they  were  threatened  with  the  execution  of 
various  tortures,  and  of  the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  frauds 
and  menaces  of  their  persecutors  were  frustrated  by  the  steadfast- 
ness of  these  confessors.  Manacles  were  then  put  on  their  wrists, 
so  small,  as  when  locked  by  main  force,  put  them  to  extreme  pain. 
They  were  thrust  into  a  narrow  hole  with  some  Turks,  that  were 
prisoners,  where  they  had  scarcely  room  to  sit  down.  At  length 
they  found  a  friend  in  the  person  who  was  invested  with  the  chief 
civil  authority  in  the  place,  whose  dispositions  to  protect  them 
and  afford  them  relief  were  much  strengthened  by  the  influence 
of  one  Adam  Bien,  his  barber,  a  religious  man  who  had  been  edu- 
cated among  the  Hortesche  brethren.  The  priests  were  restrained 
from  keeping  them  any  longer  in  their  hole  of  a  prison,  and  using 
them  with  the  cruelty  they  had  done  before.  Those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  promoting  malicious  insults,  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  themselves ;  and  after  the  prospects  of  obtaining  their 
liberty  had  been  repeatedly  clouded  over  by  the  sickness  of  the 
governor,  or  by  the  attention  he  had  been  induced  to  give  to  in- 
sinuations against  them,  and  by  some  renewed  sufferings  from  the 
priests  and  soldiers,  by  Adam  Bien's  steadfast  friendship,  and 
persevering  solicitations  in  their  favour,  they  were  released,  Sep- 
tember 1663*. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  prudence  of  these 
and  other  pious  persons  belonging  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  in 
exposing  themselves  to  such  perils,  without  possessing  ordinary 
or  supernatural  means  of  succeeding  in  their  well  meant  efforts  ; 
the  patience,  firmness,  and  fortitude,  which  they  displayed  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  must  be  allowed  singular  merit 
and  praise.  Patience  and  meekness,  indeed,  were  general  cha- 
racteristics of  this  people.  They  met  and  supported  the  exertions 
of  malicious  violence  and  wanton  despotism  with  resigned  acqui- 
escence, and  in  humble  dependence  upon  divine  protection  and 
support,  without  fainting  in  their  minds. 

They  were  also  distinguished,  from  the  beginning,  by  their 
charitable  regard  towards  each  other.  There  were  some  among 
them,  who  were  not  only  examples  of  steadfastness,  but  by  their 
exhortations,  in  word  and  writing,  encouraged  their  brethren  to 
perseverance.  In  the  time  of  the  plague  they  were  exemplary 
tor  the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  they  relieved  the  affliction 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  friends,  whom  that  calamity 
carried  off.     They  held  occasional  meetings  in  the  city  to  provide 
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for  the  necessities  of  the  poor;  and  when  the  number  of  objects 
proved  too  many  for  the  men  to  assist  by  these  meetings,  they 
called  upon  the  most  grave  and  tender-hearted  of  their  female 
friends  to  aid  them  in  the  offices  of  humanity,  who  for  this  pur- 
pose met  once  a  week.  Not  the  resident  inhabitants  only  were 
exercised  in  this  care;  but  several,  as  George  Whitehead,  Alex- 
ander Parker,  Josiah  Coale,  and  others,  came  out  of  the  country 
to  London,  as  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  supported  by  the 
sentiments  of  faith  and  resignation,  to  suifer  with  their  friends 
there,  whatever  might  be  permitted  to  befal  them,  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  them  to  keep  up  their  meetings,  to  edify  them 
with  their  gifts,  and  to  visit  and  comfort  the  sick  and  imprisoned. 
And  through  all  they  were  mercifully  preserved  from  the  infec- 
tion, and  from  imprisonment  in  this  season  of  danger*. 

The  benevolence  of  their  minds  was  not  confined  to  the  acts  of 
fraternal  regards  to  one  another,  in  the  season  of  calamity  and 
persecution,  but  took  a  wider  scope.  Their  attention  to  their 
poor,  that  there  should  be  no  beggar  amongst  them,  nor  any  sent 
to  the  parish  for  relief;  and  to  afford  their  children  instruction, 
and  put  them  out  apprentices  to  suitable  trades,  hath  deservedly 
attracted  notice,  and  commanded  general  approbation.  They 
have,  moreover,  cheerfully  paid  their  quota  to  the  poor  of  their 
respective  parishes,  and  proper  objects  of  any  denomination  have 
been  relieved  by  their  private  donationsf.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  justices  and  military  officers,  on  coming  to  break  up 
their  general  meeting  at  Skipton,  when  they  saw  their  accounts 
of  their  collections  and  disbursements,  and  the  care  taken  that  one 
county  should  help  another,  as  circumstances  might  require,  have 
been  obliged  to  commend  their  care,  and  have  left  them  undis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  the  laudable  object  of  their  meeting. 
The  poor  of  other  societies,  frequently  gathered  in  crowds  upon 
these  occasions,  partook  of  their  liberality  ;  for  it  was  their  cus- 
tom, after  the  meeting  was  over,  to  send  to  the  bakers  for  bread, 
and  distribute  a  loaf  to  each,  how  many  soever  they  werej. 

Our  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  society  will  not  be  complete, 
if  we  do  not  notice  some  who  were  eminent  ministers  in  it,  and 
died  at  this  period. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  Richard  Hubberthorn,  the  son  of 
a  reputable  yeoman  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  who,  after  two 
months'  imprisonment,  through  the  effect  of  the  throng  of  pri- 
soners, and  the  vitiated  air  on  his  tender  constitution,  died  in 
Newgate  on  the  17th  of  June,  1662.  He  was  from  his  youth  in- 
clined to  piety,  sobriety,  and  virtue.  When  he  arrived  to  years 
of  maturity,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  parliament's  army;  and 
preached  occasionally  to  the  soldiers.  When  he  joined  the  society 
of  the  Quakers,  he  quitted,  agreeably  to  their  principle  of  peace, 
his  military  employment.     He  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  of 
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this  society.  His  stature  was  low,  his  constitution  infirm,  and  his 
voice  weak ;  but  he  was  powerful,  able,  and  successful,  as  a 
minister.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  travelled,  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation,  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  He  knew  his 
season,  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent ;  when-he  spoke,  he 
delivered  himself  with  plainness  and  pertinency  to  the  subject 
before  him.  He  was  a  man  of  much  meekness,  humility,  patience, 
and  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  of  distinguished  equanimity,  neither 
easily  depressed  in  adversity,  nor  elated  in  prosperity.  His  life 
was  spent  in  acts  of  righteousness  and  the  pursuit  of  peace,  of 
which  his  latter  end  exhibited  the  happy  effects,  the  peaceful  tenor 
of  his  conscience  stripping  death  of  all  its  terrors,  and  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  he  looked  forward  to  the  near  approach  of 
future  happiness. 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  prison,  died,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  ten  years  a  zealous 
and  powerful  preacher,  Mr.  Edward  Burrough.  He  was  born  in 
or  near  Underbarrow,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, of  parents  in  repute  for  their  honest  and  virtuous 
conduct,  and  of  competent  substance.  His  puerile  years  exhi- 
bited proofs  of  manly  sense  and  religious  thoughtfulness.  He 
was  fond  of  the  conversation  of  such  as  were  in  esteem  for  piety, 
and  placed  his  satisfaction  in  perusing  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
he  was  well  versed.  He  was  educated  in  the  episcopal  way  of 
worship  ;  but,  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  began  to  frequent 
the  meetings  of  the  Presbyterians,  till  he  was  seventeen.  He 
then  became  possessed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  internal  purity  of  heart,  and 
felt  considerable  uneasiness  and  fear;  and,  dissatisfied  with  the 
doctrine  he  heard,  as  resulting,  in  his  view,  from  mere  specula- 
tion and  the  experience  of  others,  and  not  the  fruit  of  their  own 
experience,  he  withdrew  from  the  teachers  of  it.  On  George 
Fox's  coming  into  the  parts  where  he  resided,  he  went  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  afterward  entered  into  reasoning  with  him  upon 
religious  subjects.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  joined  the 
society  of  the  Quakers,  in  which  he  became  a  most  serviceable 
member  and  eminent  minister.  On  forming  this  connexion,  his 
relations  discarded  him,  his  father  expelled  him  from  his  house, 
and  he  felt  himself  exposed  to  many  hardships,  all  which  evils  he 
bore  with  exemplary  patience.  His  laborious  exertions,  both  by 
word  and  writing,  were  indefatigable,  and  his  religious  exercises 
as  a  preacher  M'ere  the  whole  business  of  his  life ;  he  allowed  him- 
self few  hours  of  repose,  and  did  not  appropriate  one  week  at  a 
time,  for  many  years,  to  himself  or  his  private  concerns.  He 
travelled  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders ;  but 
the  principal  field  of  his  ministerial  labours  was  London.  As  he 
was  preaching  at  the  meeting  at  Bull-and-Mouth,  he  was  violently 
taken  down  by  the  soldiers,  and  carried  before  alderman  Brown, 
who  committed  him  to  Newgate.     Some  weeks  after,  he  was 
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brouglit  to  trial  at  the  Okl-Bailey,  fined  by  the  court  twenty 
marks,  and  condemned  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  paid  the  fine,  which 
amounted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers  led  them  to  consider  a  voluntary  and  active  compliance 
with  the  penalty  as  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt.  A  special  order 
from  the  king  was  sent  to  the  sheriffs  for  his  release,  and  that  of 
some  other  prisoners,  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city  found  means 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  He  met  his  dissolution,  brought 
on  by  disease  and  imprisonment,  with  the  consolatory  review  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Creator.  "  I  have  had  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Lord's  love  unto  me  (said  he)  from  my  youth ; 
and  my  heart,  O  Lord,  hath  been  given  up  to  do  thy  M'ill.  I 
have  preached  the  gospel  freely  in  this  city,  and  have  often  given 
up  my  life  for  the  gospel's  sake;  and  now,  O  Lord,  rip  open  my 
heart,  and  see  if  it  be  not  right  before  thee.*"  As  his  dissolution 
drew  nigh,  he  said,  "  Though  this  body  of  clay  must  turn  to 
dust,  yet  I  have  a  testimony  that  I  have  served  God  faithfully  in 
my  generation  :  and  that  spirit  that  hath  lived,  and  acted,  and 
ruled  in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth  in  thousands.'"' 

Another  zealous  preacher  among  this  people  was  William 
Ames,  who  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  not  in  England 
only,  but  much  in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  several  were 
convinced  by  him,  especially  in  the  Palatinate.  These  Palatines, 
removing  soon  after  to  Pennsylvania,  escaped  the  general  devas- 
tation of  their  country  by  the  French,  which  happened  soon 
after.  x\mes  was,  at  first,  after  his  mind  took  a  serious  turn,  a 
teacher  among  the  Baptists ;  he  was  also  a  military  officer  in 
Cromwell's  army  in  Ireland,  in'  which  post,  being  strict  and 
regular  in  his  own  conduct,  he  exerted  himself  to  introduce  and 
preserve  the  like  regularity  among  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand by  a  strict  discipline.  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward 
Burrough  coming  into  Ireland,  he  went  to  hear  them,  and  em- 
braced their  doctrine.  Fie  and  several  others  were  afterward 
taken,  by  two  musketeers,  out  of  a  private  house  in  London, 
forced  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  they  were  derided  and 
abused  by  the  soldiers,  and  afterward  taken  before  alderman 
Brown,  who  committed  them  to  hard  labour  in  Bridewell.  Here 
they  were  so  severely  treated,  that  Ames  grew  dangerously  ill ; 
and  being  an  inhabitant  of  Amsterdam,  he  was  discharged  for 
fear  of  his  dying  in  prison.  He  returned,  upon  his  release,  to 
this  city,  and  supported  himself  by  wool-combing,  but  so  injured 
in  his  health,  that  he  never  recovered,  but  died  within  the  cur- 
rent year,   1G62  *. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1662,  John  Audland,  a  native  of 
Camsgill  in  Westmoreland,  was  taken  off"  by  a  consumption  in 
an  early  stage  of  life.  "When  a  child,  he  discovered  a  quick 
iniderstanding  and  retentive  memory.     As  he  approached  a  state 
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of  maturity,  he  applied  the  attention  of  his  mind  to  relioions 
thought  and  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  became  an  eminent 
teacher  amongst  the  Independents,  of  whom  he  had  a  very  nu- 
merous auditory.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  preachers  at  Fir- 
bank-chapel,  at  the  time  when  George  Fox  had  a  memorable 
meeting  there,  and  became  a  convert  to  his  doctrine,  which  he 
afterward  zealously  and  ably  exerted  himself  to  disseminate, 
travelling  through  sundry  parts  of  the  nation  with  this  view ; 
foregoing  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  separating  himself, 
with  her  consent,  from  his  wife,  who  entered  into  his  views,  a 
virtuous  and  well-accomplished  young  woman,  of  a  good  family, 
to  whom  he  was  married  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  this  persuasion,  who  visited 
the  city  of  Bristol  and  the  western  counties.  The  number  of  his 
hearers  increased  to  such  a  degree  in  that  place,  that,  for  want 
of  a  house*  large  enough,  the  meetings  were  frequently  held  in 
an  orchard.  He  was  a  partaker  with  his  brethren  in  repeated 
imprisonments  and  abuses  of  his  person.  His  sufferings  and 
exertions  were  beyond  his  strength,  and  brought  on  a  cough, 
which  appeared  consumptive,  and  finally  terminated  in  a  slow 
fever,  that  put  a  period  to  his  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years. 
He  was  not  only  preserved  in  peaceful  serenity  of  mind  at  this 
solemn  season,  but  at  times  filled  even  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  his  approaching  felicity ;  from  the  impression  whereof  his  soul, 
under  extreme  bodily  weakness,  was  raised  up  in  praise  to  the 
Almighty,  and  in  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  his  friends  in 
righteousness  *. 

In  1667,  after  about  fifteen  years  spent  in  acting  and  suffering 
for  those  doctrines  he  had  received  for  truth,  died  Richard  Farns- 
worth,  exhorting  his  friends  with  affecting  energy  and  strength  of 
spirit,  as  if  he  were  in  full  health,  and  giving  evidence  of  his  full 
assurance  of  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the 
principles  of  George  Fox,  soon  after  his  release  from  his  impri- 
sonment at  Derby,  while  the  .name  Quaker  was  but  just  known. 
He  joined  him  in  society  and  ministerial  labours,  and  many  were 
converted  by  him.  For  not  pulling  off  his  hat  to  a  justice  of 
peace,  in  the  streets  of  Banbury,  in  1656,  he  was,  after  the  justice 
had  struck  it  off  in  passion,  sent  for  and  committed  to  prison. 
Next  day,  when  passion  subsided,  his  release  was  offered  him  on 
paying  the  jailer's  fees,  and  promising  to  leave  the  town  that 
night.  He  would  promise  nothing,  knowing  that  he  had  been 
illegally  committed.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  then  tendered 
to  him,  and  on  his  refusing  it,  he  was  recommitted  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  about  six  months  -f*. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1668  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  this  society  was  deprived  of  three  eminent  and  service- 
able members  ;  Thomas  Loe,  Josiah  Coale,  and  Francis  Howgill. 
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Tliomas  Loe  was  a  man  of  fine  natural  temper,  easy,  affable, 
and  pleasing  in  conversation,  benevolent  and  sympathizing  in  his 
disposition.  He  travelled  on  foot  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nation,  and  visited  Ireland  several  times.  His  gifts  were 
attractive,  and  he  had  generally  crowded  audiences.  He  was 
several  times  imprisoned  for  his  testimony,  and  his  natural  strength 
was  impaired  by  his  travels  and  labours.  His  convert,  William 
Penn,  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness,  whom  he  addressed  thus : 
"  Bear  thy  cross  and  stand  faithful  to  God,  then  he  will  give 
thee  an  everlasting  cf own  of  glory  that  shall  not  be  taken  from 
thee.  There  is  no  other  way  which  shall  prosper  than  that  which 
the  holy  men  of  old  walked  in.  God  hath  brought  immortality 
to  light,  and  life  immortal  is  felt.  His  love  overcomes  my  heart. 
Glory  be  to  his  name  for  evermore."  He  accosted  others  with 
similar  sentiments ;  and  his  parting  breath  expressed  a  song  of 
praise  to  that  almighty  Being,  whose  goodness  preserved  him 
through  life,  and  deserted  him  not  in  his  end  *. 

Josiah  Coale  was  born  at  Winterborne,  Gloucestershire,  near 
Bristol,  and  received  his  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Quakers' 
doctrine  under  the  preaching  of  John  Audland,  about  the  year 
1655.  He  proved  an  able  and  zealous  minister:  his  testimony 
was  sharp  and  piercing  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  while  it 
flowed  in  a  stream  of  life  and  encouraging  consolation  to  the 
pious  and  virtuous.  In  1656,  after  having  been  first  grievously 
abused  by  the  populace,  and  dragged  bareheaded  under  the 
spouts  in  a  time  of  rain,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  at  Bris- 
tol. In  the  same  year,  he  was,  with  three  other  friends,  severely 
abused  and  beaten  by  the  mob,  and  then  committed  to  prison  by 
the  mayor,  at  Melcomb-Regis.  In  1658,  a  sense  of  duty  deter- 
mined him  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  As  no  master  of  a  ship  would  take  him  to  New  Eng- 
land, for  fear  of  the  penalties  enacted  in  that  state  against  such 
as  should  bring  in  any  Quakers,  he  got  a  passage,  in  company 
with  Thomas  Thirston,  to  Virginia;  from  whence  they  made 
their  way  on  foot  through  a  wilderness  of  several  hundred  miles, 
till  then  deemed  impassable  for  any  but  the  Indians.  By  these 
people,  of  the  Susquehannah  tribe,  they  were  treated  with  re- 
markable attention  and  hospitality,  entertained  with  lodging  and 
provisions,  and  furnished  with  guides  to  the  Dutch  plantations. 
Their  journey  was,  however,  attended  with  great  hardships  and 
dangers.  They  met  with  very  different  treatment  from  the  lofty 
professors  of  New-England,  whose  tempers  were  embittered, 
whose  natural  tenderness  and  compassion  were  eradicated,  by  false 
principles  of  religion.  Here  Coale  was  violently  haled  out  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  some  time  after  banished  to  Maryland.  He  tra- 
velled through  this  state  and  Barbadoes;  and,  in  Europe,  through 
most  parts  of  England,   in   Holland,   and  the   Low  Countries; 
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going  through  maiiy  perils,  imprisonments,  and  persecutions, 
valiant  in  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  truth,  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  borne  above  the  fear  of  man  bj'^  the  supports  of  a 
peaceful  conscience.  He  not  only  in  his  travels  bore  his  own 
charges  abroad,  but  was  an  exemplary  pattern  of  liberality  at 
home,  and  freely  spent  his  estate  in  the  service  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful,  religion  tem- 
pered it  with  seriousness;  his  unaffected  affability  was  mixed 
with  a  circumspect  and  exemplary  deportment ;  his  whole  con- 
versation illustrated  the  purity  of  his  religion,  and  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  profession.  After  ministerial  services  of  twelve 
years,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  and  departed  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  as  one  falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  full  of  consolation,  ex- 
horting others  to  "  be  faithful  to  God,  and  have  a  single  eye  to 
his  glory,"  expressing  his  own  confidence  that  "  the  majesty  of 
God  was  with  him,  and  his  crown  of  life  upon  him,"  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years  and  two  months*. 

The  last  person  to  be  noticed  is  Francis  Howgill,  a  principal 
as  well  as  early  promulgator  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  and  a 
valuable  member  of  their  community.  He  was  a  native  of  West- 
moreland, and  received  his  education,  for  the  priest's  office  in  the 
church,  at  the  university;  but,  being  scrupulous  of  complying 
with  the  ceremonies,  he  withdrew  from  the  national  church,  and 
joined  the  Independents,  and  was  an  eminent  preacher  among 
them,  laborious  and  zealous  as  a  minister,  and  esteemed  for  his 
virtue  and  exemplary  conversation.  In  1652,  he  became  a  pro- 
selyte to  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox,  on  hearing  him  at  Fir- 
bank-chapel.  He  \Aas,  soon  after  this,  sent  with  James  Naylor, 
to  the  jail  at  Appleby.  In  1654,  he  and  Edward  Burrough,  in 
company  with  Anthony  Pearson,  travelled  to  Loi^don,  and  were 
the  first  of  this  society  who  held  meetings  in  that  city,  and  by 
whose  preaching  many  there  were  brought  over  to  the  same  pro- 
fession. While  he  was  there,  he  went  to  court  to  intercede  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  persecution  of 
the  members  of  his  society,  and  he  wrote  also  to  the  protector, 
on  the  same  subject,  in  a  plain  and  bold  strain,  but  without  any 
good  effects.  It  does  not  appear,  that  they  met  with  any  perso- 
nal molestations  in  the  metropolis;  and  when  they  had  gathered 
and  settled  meetings  there,  they  went  to  Bristol.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  hear  them,  and  many  embraced  their  doctrine.  The 
clergy  were  alarmed,  and  they  were  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  were  commanded  to  leave  the  city  immediately.  To 
this  order  they  answered :  "  We  came  not  in  the  will  of  man, 
nor  stand  in  the  will  of  man,  but  when  he  shall  move  us  to  de- 
part who  moved  us  to  come  hither,  M^e  shall  obey ;  we  are  free- 
born  Englishmen,  and  have  served  the  commonwealth  faithfully, 
being  free  in  the  sight  of  God  from  the  transgression  of  any  law : 
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to  your  commandments  we  cannot  be  obedient;  but  if  by  vio- 
lence you  put  us  out  of  the  city,  and  have  power  to  do  it,  we  can- 
not resist."  Having  said  this,  they  went  out  of  the  court,  but 
tarried  in  the  city,  preaching  as  before,  for  some  time*.  In  1663, 
Francis  Howgill  was  summoned  before  the  justices,  as  he  was  in 
the  market-place  at  Kendal  on  his  business ;  and,  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  was  committed  to  prison  till  the  summer  as- 
sizes, at  which  the  oath  w^as  again  tendered  to  him,  and  upon  re- 
fusal an  indictment  was  drawn  up  against  him,  which  he  tra- 
versed. But  as  he  would  not  enter  into  bond  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, which  he  considered  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  charge 
of  ill-behaviour,  and  a  bar  to  attendance  on  meetings,  he  was 
recommitted  to  prison.  At  the  spring  assizes  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial;  when,  under  a  rigorous  sentence  of  premunire,  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  prison,  where  he  remained  till  released  by  death, 
for  nearly  five  years,  deprived  of  every  comfort  and  convenience 
his  persecutors  could  take  from  him.  He  died,  after  a"  sickness  of 
nine  days,  the  20th  of  January,  1688 — 9.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  evidenced  the  peaceful  and  even  tenor  of  his  soul  by  his 
patience;  and  preserved  to  the  last  an  amiable  equanimity,  which 
had  characterised  him  through  life,  the  serenity  of  liis  conscience 
bearing  him  superior  to  his  sufferings  and  to  the  fear  of  death. 
He  wrote  a  copious  treatise  against  oaths,  wherein  he  maintained 
the  unlawfulness  of  swearing  under  the  gospel.  His  virtues,  in- 
nocence, and  integrity  of  life,  were  conspicuous.  He  was  ge- 
nerally respected  by  those  who  knew  him ;  his  sufferings  were 
commiserated;  and  the  unmerited  enmity  and  cruelty  of  his  per- 
secutors condemned.  Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ap- 
pleby, and  particularly  the  mayor,  visited  him  in  his  sickness  ; 
and  some  of  them  praying  that  God  might  speak  peace  to  his  soul, 
he  answered,  "  He  hath  done  it."  He  also  expressed  himself  thus: 
*'  That  he  was  content,  and  ready  to  die ;  praising  the  Almighty 
for  the  many  sweet  enjoyments  and  refreshing  seasons  he  had 
been  favoured  with  on  his  prison  bed,  wherein  he  lay,  freely  for- 
giving all  who  had  a  hand  in  his  restraint."  A  few  hours  before 
he  departed,  he  said,  "  I  have  sought  the  way  of  the  Lord  from  a 
child,  and  lived  innocently  as  among  men ;  and  if  any  inquire 
concerning  my  latter  end,  let  them  know,  that  I  die  in  the  faith 
in  which  I  lived  and  suffered  for."  After  these  words,  he  uttered 
some  others  in  prayer  to  God,  and  so  finished  his  life  in  perfect 
peace,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Gough  has  preserved  a  letter  of  useful  instructions,  ad- 
dressed to  his  daughter,  which  he  left  behind  him.  His  'will,  made 
some  time  before  his  decease,  bequeathed  out  of  his  real  estate, 
his  personal  having  been  forfeited  to  the  king,  a  legacy  to  his  poor 
friends  in  those  parts  where  he  lived,  and  a  token  of  his  affec- 
tionate remembrance  to  several  of  his  brethren  and  fellow-labour- 
ers in  the  ministryj-. 

*  Gough,  vol.  l.p.  ]  12. 126.  144,  &c.     f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  31.  96 — 108,  and 236—241. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF   INDULGENCE  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION.     A.  D.  1674—1688. 

When  the  king  published  his  declaration  of  indulgence,  the 
Quakers,  who  did  not  rank  with  any  political  party,  merely  to  en- 
joy the  ease  and  liberty  to  which  peaceable  and  virtuous  subjects 
have  a  right,  accepted  the  protection  it  afforded.  .  But  those  who 
were  at  liberty,  from  that  spirit  of  sympathy  and  brotherly  con- 
cern which  pervades  the  society,  could  not  enjoy  their  own  ex- 
emption from  penal  statutes  without  exerting  themselves  for  the 
relief  of  their  brethren  who  had  been,  for  several  years,  kept  im- 
mured in  uncomfortable  prisons.  George  Whitehead,  Thomas 
Moor,  and  Thomas  Green,  invited  by  the  present  disposition  of 
government,  waited  on  the  king  and  council  to  solicit  the  dis- 
charge of  their  friends,  who,  convicted  on  transportation,  or  on 
premunire,  or  for  fines,  confiscations,  or  fees,  were  still  in  prison: 
and  they  were  so  successful  as  to  obtain  the  king's  letters  patent, 
under  the  great  seal,  for  their  pardon  and  discharge.  In  the  ac- 
complishing of  this  business,  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  amount  of 
the  fees  to  be  paid  in  the  sundry  offices  through  which  the  letters 
patent  would  pass,  as  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  would  be 
included  in  them*.  But  when  the  lord-keeper,  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  generously  and  voluntarily  remitted  his  fees,  they 
applied  to  the  king  to  moderate  the  rest,  who  accordingly  issued 
his  order,  "  that  the  pardon,  though  comprehending  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  do  yet  pass  as  one  pardon,  and  pay  but  as  one. ' 

Their  success  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  shew  the  universality 
of  their  charity  to  other  dissenters,  many  of  whom  were  confined 
in  prison,  and  whose  solicitors,  observing  the  happy  issue  of  the 
Quakers'"  suit,  applied  to  Whitehead,  for  his  advice  and  assistance, 
to  have  the  names  of  their  own  friends  inserted  in  the  same 
instrument.  In  consequence  of  his  advice  they  petitioned  the 
king,  and  obtained  his  warrant  for  that  purpose.  "  This  I  was 
glad  of  (says  Whitehead),  that  they  partook  of  the  benefit  through 
our  industry.  And  indeed  I  was  never  backward  to  give  any  of 
them  my  advice  for  their  help,  when  any  of  them  in  straits  have 
applied  for  it;  our  being  of  different  judgments  and  societies  did 
not  abate  my  sympathy  or  charity,  even  towards  them  who,  in 
some  cases,  had  been  our  opposers.""  The  Quakers  were  thus 
freed,  for  a  time,  from  the  severities  of  persecution.  The  public 
testimony  which  they  continued,  in  the  severest  times,  to  bear  to 
the  principles  they  received  as  truth,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
they  held  their  meetings  at  the  appointed  times  and  places,  or, 
■when  kept  out  of  their  places  of  worship  by  force,  assembled  in 
the  streets,  baffled  the  scheme  of  establishing  uniformity,  counten- 

*  The  patent,  when  made  out,  contained  eleven  skins  of  vellum. 
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anced  and  assisted  by  tlie  temporizing  conduct  of  other  dissenters  ; 
and  abated  the  heat  of  persecution,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  the 
sword  before  it  reached  the  other  sects;  the  more  ingenuous  of 
whom,  therefore,  esteemed  their  intrepidity,  regarded  them  with 
gratitude  as  the  bulwark  that  kept  oft"  the  force  of  the  stroke  from 
themselves,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  preserved  steadfast, 
and  enabled  to  break  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the 
Baptists  especially  expressed  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  people 
and  their  principles,  which  sustained  them  in  undergoing  suffer- 
ings that  others  thought  of  with  terror*. 

When  the  revocation  of  the  indulgence,  and  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  against  the  dissenters,  let  loose  the  whole  tribe  of 
informersy  and  gave  fresh  spirit  to  persecuting  magistrates:  pro- 
secutions, in  every  mode  of  distress,  were  renewed  against  this 
people,  at  the  capricious  will  of  every  justice.  Severe  proceed- 
ings against  them  were  grounded  on  the  statute  of  premunire  of 
James  I.  for  refusing  to  swear;  on  the  obsolete  statute  of  20/.  per 
month,  for  absence  from  the  parish-church,  which  penalty,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  person''s  estate,  were  seized  by  exchequer  process  ; 
and  for  tithes,  to  excommunication  and  procuring  writs  de  excom- 
municatio  capiendo  to  be  issued,  to  throw  them  into  prison.  They 
became  a  prey  to  idle  and  profligate  informers,  encouraged  an4 
instigated  by  their  superiors.  And,  instead  of  obtaining  durable 
and  effectual  relief,  their  sufferings  became  heavier  and  more 
jiggravated  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign  to  the  end  of  itf . 

In  1675,  William  Hall  of  Congleton,  being  fined  20/.  for  a 
meeting  at  his  house,  had  his  house  broken  open,  and  two  cart- 
loads of  goods,  to  the  worth  of  40/,  besides  a  mare,  were  carried 
away.  About  the  same  time  cattle  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
100/,  were  taken  from  sundry  persons  in  and  about  Nantwich  ', 
and  from  one  person  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  and  even  the  dung- 
hill in  his  yardj. 

In  the  next  year,  prosecutions  on  the  conventicle  act  subsided 
in  London,  but  the  rigorous  enforcing  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
was  rarely  or  never  suspended.  The  number  plundered,  excom- 
municated, imprisoned,  and  of  those  who  died  in  prison,  was  too 
large  to  be  recited  §.  But  while  the  penal  laws  were  suffered  to 
lie  dormant  in  London,  they  were  enforced  with  rigorous  severity 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  In  one  instance  a  poor  man,  with  a 
wife  and  five  children,  had  little  to  pay  the  fine  for  being  at  a 
meeting  but  his  bed,  which  the  compassion  of  the  officers  would 
not  permit  them  to  seize :  but  the  obdurate  magistrate  com- 
manded them  to  take  it.  The  wife,  endeavouring  afterward  to 
maintain  her  children  by  baking  a  little  bread,  and  selling  it  in 
the  market,  it  was  seized  at  one  time  to  the  value  of  nineteen- 
pence,  and  at  another  to  the  value  of  fourteen-pence.  From 
another  person  for  a  fine  of  7/.  goods  to  the  worth  of  near  18/. 

*  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2.  p.  MSi — 3fi8. 
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were  taken*.  The  distresses  made  this  year  in  Nottinghamshire, 
upon  the  members  of  this  society,  for  their  reh'gious  assemblies 
only,  amounted  to  71^/.  and  upwards.  In  the  city  of  Hereford, 
as  prosecutions  on  the  law  were  ineiFectual  to  suppress  their  meet- 
ings, lawless  violence  and  gross  abuse  were  offered  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  windows  of  their  meeting-houses  were  broken  by  stones, 
and  sometimes  the  roof  was  untiled;  their  assemblies  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  shouting  and  casting  stones 
and  filth,  and  their  persons  assaulted.  The  mob,  instead  of  being 
restrained  and  punished  for  these  outrages,  were,  if  not  stimulated 
to  them,  abetted  and  encouraged  in  them  by  the  magistrates  and 
clergy.  Appeals  to  the  quarter-sessions  for  redress  against  exor- 
bitant exactions  were  unsuccessful;  as  the  juries  were  overawed, 
or  their  verdicts  for  the  appellants  rejectedf. 

In  the  year  1677,  the  officers,  encouraged  by  the  magistrate, 
who  acted  the  part  of  an  informer,  took  away  from  six  friends  in 
Cheshire,  for  one  meeting,  200Z.  In  Gloucestershire  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  besides  indicting  at  the  sessions  twenty-seven  for 
absence  from  the  national  worship,  who  had  suffered  deeply  before 
on  the  conventicle  act,  and  levying  heavy  fines,  unmercifully  beat 
some  with  his  own  hands,  plucked  two  out  of  the  meeting  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads,  and  drew  his  knife,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  servants,  to  wound  others.  At  Plymouth,  their 
meetings  were  forcibly  interrupted  and  dispersed :  their  property 
suffered  by  fines  and  distresses,  and  their  persons  were  abused  by 
the  rabble,  and  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who, 
among  other  insults,  threw  squibs  of  fire  and  hot  burning  coals 
upon  them.  In  many  other  parts  they  were  treated  with  no  less 
severity.  The  parish-officers  were  sometimes  instigated  by 
menacing  letters,  or  impelled  to  act  against  their  inclinations  by 
the  clergy  exciting  the  justices  to  punish  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, for  neglect  of  duty,  such  whose  moderation  and  humanity 
rendered  them  reluctant  to  prosecute  or  plunder  their  conscienti- 
ous neighbours^. 

Through  the  succeeding  years  they  continued  to  be  harassed 
with  prosecutions  on  all  the  variety  of  penal  laws ;  which  were 
rigorously  enforced  on  great  numbers  of  this  society ;  who  suffered 
all  the  hardships  imposed  on  them  by  unreasonable  men,  with 
pious  fortitude  and  resignation.  In  1682,  the  persecution  of  this 
people  broke  out,  and  was  carried  on  with  uncommon  outrage 
and  cruelty  at  Bristol.  The  damage  done  to  their  meeting-houses 
was  computed  at  \50L  A  rabble  of  rude  boys  was  encouraged  to 
insult  and  abuse  the  female  part  of  the  assembly,  even  women  of 
repute  and  consideration,  and  to  tear  their  dresses.  The  signal 
for  this  attack  was,  "  Have  a  care  of  your  hoods  and  scarfs." 
Many  of  them  were  thrown  into  prison,  where  their  health  was 
endangered  for  want  of  room  ;  many  beds  being  crowded  into 

»  Gough,  voL  2.  p.  416,  417.       f  Ibid.  p.  420—424.      +  Ibid.  p.  426—429,  438. 
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one  small  apartment,  and  some  were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
in  a  filthy  place  which  had  been  a  dog-kennel.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  prisoners  to  the  magistrates  on  the  straitness  and 
iioisomeness  of  their  prison,  and  the  certificates  of  physicians  on 
the  subject,  were  treated  with  equal  disregard.  "  As  their  con- 
stancy in  the  great  duty  of  assembling  to  worship  God,  while  at 
liberty,  was  invincible ;  so  a  prison  could  not  confine  the  freedom 
of  their  spirits,  or  the  impulse  of  their  consciences  :  they  continued 
the  practice  of  this  duty  in  their  imprisonment."  This  drew  on 
them  gross  abuse,  even  from  the  sheriff",  who  fell  furiously  on 
several,  threw  one  headlong  down  to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  commanded  another  to  be  ironed  and  put  down  into  the  con- 
demned felons'  place.  Many  suffered,  as  in  former  years,  and 
other  places,  by  heavy  fines  and  grievous  distraints :  goods  to  the 
value  of  155/.  being  seized  to  discharge  a  fine  of  79/.  When 
most  or  all  of  the  men  were  imprisoned,  the  women  kept  up  the 
religious  meeting,  till  they  also  were  cast  into  jail.  When  their 
parents  were  in  confinement,  the  children,  after  their  example, 
regularly  Iveld  their  meetings,  behaving  on  those  occasions  with 
much  gravity  and  composure,  and  undergoing  many  abuses  with 
patience.  Their  age  exempted  them  from  the  lash  of  the  law, 
but  their  minority  could  not  screen  them  from  furious  assaults ; 
some  were  put  in  the  stocks,  others  were  unmercifully  beaten  with 
twisted  whalebone- sticks.  Persecution  was  not  at  this  period 
peculiar  to  Bristol ;  but  carried  on,  in  most  parts,  with  great  ani- 
mosity :  and  many  families  were  ruined  in  their  circumstances. 
In  1683,  about  eighty  persons  were,  at  one  time,  committed  to 
Chester-castle ;  where  they  could  find  neither  rooms  nor  lodgings 
for  such  a  number,  so  that  they  were  obliged  for  two  nights,  some 
of  them  to  walk  about,  others  to  lie  on  tables  and  benches,  and 
some  on  flags  spread  on  the  floor.  At  length  thirty  of  them 
were  put  into  a  filthy  dungeon,  out  of  which  the  felons  were  then 
removed.  In  Somersetshire,  informers  were  encouraged  against 
them,  and  protected  in  perjury;  their  meeting-houses  were  defaced, 
and  they  were,  in  great  numbers,  imprisoned,  fined,  distrained, 
and  excommunicated.  When  shut  out  of  their  meeting-houses 
for  divers  years,  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  they  assembled 
in  the  streets  in  all  weather :  this  they  did  in  the  year  1683,  for 
three  months  together,  when  the  river  Thames  was  so  frozen  that 
horses,  coaches,  and  carts,  could  pass  to  and  fro  upon  it,  and  a 
street  be  erected  and  stand  over  it*.  There  was  computed  to  be 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  members  of  this  society  in  the  diff'erent 
prisons  of  England  this  year.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  though 
a  zealous  churchman,  expressed  his  utter  dislike  of  the  severe 
usage  of  this  people,  saying,  "  the  prisons  were  filled  with  them, 
that  many  of  them  had  been  excommunicated  and  imprisoned  for 
small  matters,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  and  scandal  for  their  church 

*  Gongh,  vol.  2.  r-  522—525.  528—532.  547,  548. 
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to  use  the  Quakers  so  hardly  on  very  trivial  occasions.*""  Severe 
prosecutions,  similar  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  against  this  society,  marked  the  year  1684,  which  were 
the  disgrace  of  the  preceding  years-j*. 

Among  those  who  suffered  from  bigotry,  armed  with  power, 
the  name  of  George  Fox  takes  the  lead.  After  his  return  from 
America,  in  1673,  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  visit  his  mother  on 
her  death-bed,  Fox  and  Thomas  Lower,  who  was  his  wife's  son- 
in-law,  were  seized  as  they  were  in  conversation  in  a  friend's 
parlour  at  Tredington  in  Worcestershire,  and  sent  to  the  county 
jail.  They  applied,  by  letter,  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  for  the  interposition  of  their  authority 
for  their  release  :  stating  their  case,  the  illegality  of  their  commit- 
ment, and  Fox's  solicitude  for  liberty. to  pay  the  last  debt  of  affec- 
tion and  duty  to  his  dying  parent.  But  the  application  was  inef- 
fectual. Lower,  by  the  interposition  of  his  brother,  who  was  the 
king's  physician,  might  have  obtained  his  liberty ;  as  a  letter  to 
lord  Windsor  for  his  release  was  procured  :  but,  bearing  too  great 
a  respect  to  his  father-in-law,  to  leave  him  in  prison  alone,  he 
suppressed  the  letter,  and  voluntarily  continued  his  companion 
there.  At  the  quarter-sessions  they  were  produced  in  court, 
when,  on  the  examination,  it  appearing  that  they  had  been  cause- 
lessly imprisoned,  and  had  a  right  to  an  immediate  release,  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  tendered  to  Fox,  and  on 
his  refusing  to  take  them,  he  was  remanded.  But  Lower,  on 
account  of  his  powerful  connexions,  was  discharged.  Soon  after 
Fox  was  removed  by  a  habeas  corpus  to  the,  KingVbench-bar  at 
Westminster.  The  judges,  influenced  by  the  reports  and  repre- 
sentation which  Parker,  the  justice  who  first  apprehended  him, 
had  dispersed,  remanded  him  to  Worcester  jail ;  only  indulging 
him  with  liberty  to  go  down  his  own  way,  and  at  his  leisure,  pro- 
vided he  would  not  fail  to  be  there  by  the  following  assizes,  in 
April  1674.  He  accordingly  appeared,  when  the  judge  Turner, 
who  had  before  passed  sentence  of  premunire  against  him  at 
Lancaster,  referred  the  matter  back  again  to  the  sessions.  He 
was  then  charged  with  holding  a  meeting  at  Tredington  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  to  the  terrifying  of  the  king's  subjects. 
Though  Fox  vindicated  himself  from  this  misrepresentation,  yet, 
as  he  again  refused  the  oaths,  an  indictment  was  drawn  up  and 
delivered  to  the  jury;  who,  under  the  instruction  of  the  chair- 
man, found  the  bill  against  him.  This  he  determined  to  traverse : 
and  on  refusing  to  give  bail,  or  any  other  security  for  his  appear- 
ance but  his  promise,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison.  By  the  inter- 
position of  some  moderate  justices,  however,  in  about  two  hours 
after  he  had  liberty  given  him  to  go  at  large  till  the  next  quarter- 
sessions.  In  the  mean  time  he  attended  the  yearly  meeting  in 
London,  and  delivered  before  some  of  the  justices  of  the  King's. 
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bench  a  declaration  of  liis  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  denial  of  the 
pope's  supremacy  and  power :  but  as  his  case  was  under  cog- 
nizance of  the  quarter-sessions  at  Worcester,  the  judges  were  un- 
willing to  meddle  with  it,  not  being  regularly  before  them.  At 
the  next  sessions  he  appeared  to  traverse  the  indictment :  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  show  the  errors  which  were  sufficient  to 
quash  it,  the  oath  was  again  required  of  him,  and  upon  his  refusal 
to  take  it,  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  An  admonition  of  the  con- 
sequence of  a  premunire  being  given  him  in  court,  this  was,  after 
he  was  sent  out  of  court,  clandestinely  recorded  in  his  absence, 
for  the  sentence  thereof;  and  under  it  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 
Here  he  was  seized  with  a  great  sickness,  which  reduced  him  ttf 
extreme  weakness,  and  made  his  recovery  doubtful.  His  wife 
came  from  the  north  to  attend  him,  and  solicit  his  discharge  : 
after  continuing  with  him  three  or  four  months,  and  her  endea- 
vours to  procure  his  release  proving  unsuccessful,  she  went  to 
London,  and  solicited  the  king  in  person,  who  would  have  released 
him  by  a  pardon ;  but  Fox  declined  obtaining  his  liberty  in  this 
mode,  as  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  guilt ;  and  he  declared^  "  he  had  rather  lie  in  prison  all  his 
days,  than  come  out  in  any  way  dishonourable  to  the  truth  he 
made  profession  of."  He  preferred  having  the  validity  of  his 
indictment  tried  before  the  judges,  and  with  this  view  procured  a 
habeas  corpus  to  remove  him  to  the  King's-bench-bar.  On  his 
appearing  before  four  judges,  his  counsellor,  Mr.  Thomas  Corbet, 
advanced  a  new  plea  in  his  favour,  and  gained  himself  great 
credit,  by  ably  urging,  "  that  by  law  they  could  not  imprison  a 
man  upon  premunire."  The  judges  required  time  to  consult 
their  books  and  statutes  on  this  plea ;  and  postponed  the  hearing 
until  next  day.  They  then  proceeded,  though  they  found  the 
advocate's  opinion  well  founded,  to  examine  the  indictment,  in 
which  the  errors  were  so  many  and  so  gross,  that  they  were 
unanimous  in  judgment,  "  that  the  indictment  was  quashed  and 
void,  and  that  George  Fox  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty."  Thus  he 
honourably  obtained  his  d^scharge,^ after  an  unjust  imprisonment 
of  a  year  and  almost  two  months.  Some  of  his  enemies,  insinu- 
ating "  he  was  a  dangerous  man  to  be  at  liberty,'"'  moved  the 
judges,  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to  him:  but  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  would  not  consent  to  it;  saying,  "he  had  indeed 
heard  some  such  reports  of  George  Fox,  but  he  had  also  heard 
more  good  reports  of  him  *." 

He  appears  to  have  been  unmolested  after,  till  the  year  1681, 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  sued  in  small  tithes  in  the  exchequer, 
although  they  had  in  their  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  bill  proved, 
that  no  such  tithe  had  been  demanded  or  paid  off  her  estate 
during  forty-three  years  she  had  lived  there :  yet  because  they 
could  not  answer  upon  oath,  they  were  run  up  to  a  writ  of  rebel- 
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lion,  and  an  order  of  court  was  issued  to  take  them  both  into 
custody.  Fox,  understanding'  tliis,  laid  the  case  before  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer.  On  the  hearing  of  the  cause  a  sequestration 
was  earnestly  pleaded  for,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  public 
man,  as  if  that  aft'ected  the  merits  and  justice  of  the  cause;  and 
was  obtained,  though  at  first  two  of  the  barons  declared  that  he 
was  not  liable  to  tithes  :  but  one  of  them  was  afterward  brought 
over  to  decide  with  the  adverse  barons :  the  seqiiestration  was, 
however,  limited  to  the  sum  proved  due,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  prosecutor's  aim,  who  wanted  it  without  limitation, 
that  they  might  be  their  own  carvers  in  making  distraint.  In 
the  course  of  this  trial  was  produced  an  engagement,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  George  Fox,  that  he  would  never  meddle  with 
his  wife''s  estate:  this  raised  the  admiration  of  the  judges,  as  an 
instance  of  self-denial  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  these  ages  *. 

In  1680,  George  Whitehead  and  Thomas  Burr,  as  they  were 
on  a  journey  from  different  quarters  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
their  friends,  happened  to  meet  at  Norwich.  As  the  former  was 
preaching  on  the  succeeding  first  day  of  the  week,  a  rude  com- 
pany, chiefly  of  informers,  rushed  into  the  meeting  with  tumult 
and  violence,  and  pulled  him  down ;  to  the  requisition  to  show 
some  legal  authority  for  their  proceedings,  they  returned  abusive 
language,  only  with  an  insinuation  to  the  people,  "  that  he  might 
be  a  Jesuit."  The  sheriff,  coming  afterward,  took  them  pri- 
soners, and  carried  them  before  the  recorder,  Francis  Bacon,  esq  , 
who  was  a  justice.  He  examined  them  of  their  names,  habita- 
tions, and  trades;  "if  they  were  in  orders,  or  had  orders  from 
Rome."  A  fine  of  201.  each  was  demanded  of  them  ;  on  refusing 
to  pay  this,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  proposed.  While  the 
examination  was  going  on,  the  informer,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
justice,  went  to  seize  their  horses,  but  was  disappointed  in  his 
attempt,  as  they  had  been  removed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
prisoners.  The  recorder  poured  out  his  bitter  invectives,  and 
threatened  to  have  them  hanged,  if  they  did  not  abjure  the  realm, 
and  if  the  king  would  by  his  orders  enforce  the  execution  of  a 
statute  made  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  They  were  then 
committed '  to  jail  till  the  ensuing  sessions.  Then,  after  the 
recorder  had,  by  taunting  reflections  and  partial  proceedings, 
expressed  his  aversion  to  them,  they  were  discharged  by  the 
court  from  the  charges  exhibited  in  the  mittimuses;  but  as  they 
refused  again  the  oath,  which  he  insisted  upon  administering  to 
them,  they  were  recommitted  to  prison  till  the  following  sessions. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  deprived  of  his  office ;  in  consequence 
of  which  change  and  the  interposition  of  friends,  they  were,  at 
the  sessions,  cleared  by  proclamation,  and  discharged  from  their 
imprisonment,  after  a  confinement  of  sixteen  weeks.  It  showed 
the  prejudice  and  enmity  of  this  man,  that  he  first  insinuated  that 
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they  were  probably  Papists ;  and  when  they  procured  certificates 
to  the  contrary,  he  would  not  permit  them  to  be  read  in  the 
court  *. 

In  the  next  and  succeeding  year,  George  Whitehead  was  fined 
three  or  four  times :  and  the  loss  he  sustained  by  distraints,  and 
by  the  expenses  of  inefficacious  appeals,  besides  the  damage 
done  to  his  house  and  goods,  amounted  to  61/.  75.  The  evil  of 
those  seizures  was  aggravated  by  a  particular  instance  of  injustice 
in  the  distrainers,  who  would  not  suffer  an  inventory  to  be 
taken,  or  the  goods,  chiefly  in  grocery  ware,  to  be  weighed  or 
appraised.  On  one  occasion  two  friends,  for  persuading  the 
constables  to  moderation  and  to  suffer  an  inventory  to  be  taken, 
were  apprehended  and  prosecuted  for  a  riot,  on  the  evidence  of 
one  constable;  for  which  they  were  fined,  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  confined  there  ten  weeks  f. 

The  fines  levied  on  this  people,  on  the  statute  of  20/.  for  ab- 
sence from  the  national  worship,  amounted,  in  the  year  1683,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  16,400/.  for  which  several  were  distrained; 
but  how  much  of  these  fines  was  actually  levied,  is  not  certainly 
known. 

In  this  year,  the  case  of  Richard  Vickris  deserves  particular 
notice.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Vickris,  a  merchant  and 
alderman  of  Bristol ;  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers 
in  his  youth :  but  to  divert  him  from  joining  them,  his  father 
sent  him  abroad  to  travel  in  France.  Here  he  was  a  witness  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  ceremonious  religion  of  that  country ; 
which  created  a  disgust,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  adoption  of  one 
that  rejected  ceremony  and  vain  show.  His  father''s  views  were 
disappointed,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  openly  professed 
himself  a  Quaker,  at  the  risk  of  a  variety  of  sufferings  and 
hardships.  In  1680  he  was  imprisoned  upon  an  excommu- 
nication :  he  was  afterward,  for  attending  meetings,  subject  to 
frequent  fines  and  distraints,  and  at  last  he  was  proceeded  against 
on  the  statute  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  sessions  before 
Easter,  in  1683,  he  was  indicted  on  that  statute;  demurring  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refusing  to  plead,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  At  a  following  sessions  he  was  admitted  to 
bail :  and  at  the  Midsummer  sessions  procured  a  habeas  corpus. 
His  trial  was  hastily  brought  on  in  August,  though  he  solicited 
time  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  found  means  however  to  retain 
counsel,  who  ably  pleaded  his  cause,  assigned  a  variety  of  errors 
in  his  indictment,  and  shewed  that  the  witnesses  had  not  esta- 
blished the  charge  against  him.  The  court  overruled  every  plea, 
and  the  jury  (selected  from  men  of  mean  occupation)  found  their 
verdict  guilty;  and  sentence  was  passed  on  him  to  conform,  or 
abjure  the  realm  in  three  months;  or  suffer  death  as  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     He  lay  in  prison  under  this  sentence 
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till  the  next  year;  when  the  time  for  his  abjuring  the  realm  being 
expired,  he  was  liable  to  the  execution  of  it,  to  which  his  enemies 
seemed  determined  to  proceed.  That  they  might  give  some 
colour  to  their  design,  they  blackened  and  calumniated  his  cha- 
racter ;  representing  him  as  a  person  disaffected  to  government, 
and  endeavouring,  before  they  took  away  his  life,  to  despoil  him 
of  his  good  name.  His  wife,  in  her  distress,  determined  on  a 
personal  application  to  government;  with  this  view,  she  took  a 
journey  to  London,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  friends  got  ad- 
mission to  the  duke  of  York,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  at  court, 
and  laid  her  husband's  hard  case  before  him.  When  he  had  heard 
it,  he  replied,  "  that  neither  his  royal  brother  nor  himself  desired 
that  any  of  his  subjects  should  suffer  for  the  exercise  of  their 
consciences,  who  were  of  peaceable  behaviour  under  his  govern- 
ment." Accordingly,  effectual  directions  for  his  discharge  were 
given.  He  was  removed  by  habeas  corpus  from  Newgate  in 
Bristol  to  London,  and  brought  to  the  KingVbench  bar :  there, 
upon  the  errors  in  the  indictment  assigned  by  counsellor  Pollex- 
fen,  he  was  legally  discharged  by  sir  George  Jefferies.  His 
father  survived  his  return  only  three  days,  by  whose  will  he 
succeeded  to  his  estate  and  seat  at  Chew- Magna;  in  which  he 
fixed  his  residence,  and  lived  in  honour,  conspicuous  for  his 
virtue  and  benevolence,  and  an  ornament  to  his  place  and 
station  *. 

The  Quakers,  under  the  severe  sufferings  to  which  their  body 
in  general,  and  some  individual  members  of  their  society  in  par- 
ticular, were  exposed,  were  not  wanting  in  lawful  and  commend- 
able measures  to  procure  an  exemption  from  these  grievous 
evils.  In  the  year  1674,  application  was  made  to  the  judges,  be- 
fore they  went  their  several  circuits,  for  their  compassionate 
attention  to  the  hard  cases  of  several  of  the  sufferers,  and  to 
interpose  their  authority  to  secure  them  relief,  in  the  following 
address  : 

*'  To   the   king's  justices  appointed  for   the  several   circuits 
throughout  England. 

"  Many  of  our  friends,  called  Quakers,  being  continued  pri- 
soners, many  prosecuted  to  great  spoil  by  informers,  and  on 
qui-tam  writs,  and  by  presentments  and  indictments  for  20/.  7>»fr 
mensem,  in  divers  counties  throughout  England,  only  on  the  ac- 
count of  religion  and  tender  conscience  towards  Almighty  God, 
we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  remind  you  of  their  suffering  condition, 
as  we  have  done  from  time  to  time,  humbly  entreating  you  in  the 
circuits  to  inquire  into  the  several  causes  of  their  commitments, 
and  other  sufferings  which  they  lie  under,  and  to  extend  what 
favour  you  can  for  their  ease  and  relief;  praying  the  Almighty  to 
preserve  and  direct  you  -j-." 

But  little  redress  could  be  obtained.     In  1677,  an  account 
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being  taken,  at  the  yearly  meeting,  of  sufferings  by  confiscation 
to  two-thirds  of  the  estates  of  those  who  had  been  prosecuted  on 
the  23d  of  Elizabeth,  a  specification  of  this  grievance  was  drawn 
up  and  laid  before  the  parliament  then  sitting,  with  a  petition  for 
relief,  but    without    effect*.      Towards    the    close  of  this  year 
George  Fox,   having  returned    from   Holland,   and   visited  the 
meetings  of  his  friends  in  various  parts  of  England,  on  coming  to 
London  found  them  engaged  in  fresh  solicitations  for  relief  from 
prosecutions  on  the  laws  made  against  Popish  recusants  only  ; 
and  he  joined  them  in  these  applications ;  but  a  sudden  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings.     When  it  met 
again,  he,  William  Penn,   George  Whitehead,  and  others,    re- 
newed their  suit,  and  they  conceived  some  hopes  of  relief,  as 
many  of  the  members,  convinced  that  they  suffered  grievously 
and  unjustly,  and  were  much  misrepresented  by  their  adversaries, 
manifested  a  tender  and    compassionate  regard   tov\'ards    them. 
But  the  attention  of  parliament  was  soon  called  off  by  the  disco- 
very of  what  was  called  the  Popish  plot;  an  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  alarm  this  occasioned,  to  increase  the  rigorous  persecution 
of  a  people  of  opposite  principles  and  conduct,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  necessity,  at  this  season  of  danger,  to  exert  additional 
vigilance    in  guarding  against   seditious  assemblies;  and    some 
members,  whose  residence,  occupation,  and  manner  of  life,  were 
well  known,  were  imprisoned  under  a  pretended  suspicion  of  be- 
ing  Papists   or    concealed  Jesuits  f.     Penn    had    several    years 
before  this  been  happily  successful  in  solicitations  for  friends  suf- 
fering by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonments  in  Ireland  :  or  at  a  half- 
yearly  meeting  held  at  his  house  in  1670,  an  account  of  their 
sufferings  was  drawn  up  in  an   address  to   the   lord-lieutenant, 
which  was  presented  to   him,  and  an  order    of  council  obtained 
for  the  release  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  I.     In  Scotland  the 
persecuted  members  of  this  society  met  with  an  advocate  in  Bar- 
clay, and  owed  some  relief  to  his  powerful  exertions.     In  1676, 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  made  a   handle  of  the  declaration 
issued  by  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  reinforcing  former  acts  of 
parliament  against  conventicles,  to  oppress  the  Quakers,  many  of 
whom  were  seized,  committed    to   prison,  detained  near    three 
months  without  being  called  before  the  commissioners,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  able  defence  they  set  up,  were  fined  in  different 
sums,   but  in  general  to  a  heavy  amount,  and  remanded  to  prison 
till   the  fines  were   paid.     Robert  Barclay  being  then  in  Lon- 
don,   gained  admittance  to  the    king,    delivered  to  him  a  nar- 
rative of   the  severe  and   irregular  proceedings  of  the    magis- 
trates, and    interceded   with  him    to    recommend    their  case  to 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  council  of  Scotland.     On  this  the 
king  ordered  the    earl    of   Lauderdale   to  recommend  the  nar- 
rative to  their  consideration.     The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
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former  commissioners  in  conjunction  with  three  others:  hnt  their 
liberty  was  not  obtained,  till  the  fines  were  discharged  by  exor- 
bitant and  oppressive  distraints  *  !  When,  in  1680,  the  Quakers 
were  maliciously  represented  as  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot, 
George  Fox  published  a  declaration,  addressed  to  the  parliament, 
in  defence  of  himself  and  friends,  to  remove  such  suspicions,  pro- 
fessing it  to  be  their  "  principle  and  testimony  to  deny  and 
renounce  all  plots  and  plotters  against  the  king  or  any  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  that  in  tenderness  of  conscience  they  could  not  swear  or 
fight,  but  that  they  would  use  every  endeavour  in  their  power  to 
save  the  king  and  his  subjects,  by  discovering  all  plots  and  plot- 
ters that  should  come  to  their  knowledge  :  and  praying  not  to  be 
put  on  doing  those  things,  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  and 
so  long  for  not  doing f."  When  in  the  same  year  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  to  exempt  his  majesty's  Protestant  sub- 
jects, dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  from  the  penalties 
of  the  act  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  the  Quakers,  with  a  laudable 
attention  to  their  own  ease,  and  from  a  generous  sympathy  with 
their  friends  under  persecution,  improved  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  liberty  of  conscience.  Divers  of  them 
attended  the  committee,  when  the  bill  was  committed,  early  and 
late,  in  order  to  solicit  the  insertion  of  such  clauses  as  might  give 
ease  to  the  tender  consciences  of  their  friends,  whose  religious 
dissent  was  scrupulous  in  some  matters  beyond  other  dissenters  ; 
and  they  obtained  a  clause  to  be  inserted  for  accepting  a  declara- 
tion of  fidelity  instead  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Although  this 
design  failed,  by  the  bill  being  lost,  yet  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
reviving  and  completing  it  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam III.  But  in  the  following  year  an  event  took  place,  which 
must  be  considered  as  giving  a  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  this  society, 
and  advancing  them,  in  the  event,  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  re- 
spectability and  influence.  Sir  William  Penn  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  considerable  debt  due  to  him  from  the  crown, 
either  for  arrears  or  advances  made  to  government  in  the  sundry 
expeditions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  while  he  was  employed  as 
an  admiral,  both  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  king  Charles  II. 
To  discharge  this  debt  the  king,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date 
the  4th  of  March  1680-1,  granted  to  his  son  William  Penn,  and 
his  heirs,  that  province  lying  on  the  west  of  the  river  of  Dela- 
ware, in  North  America,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
then  called  the  New  Netherlands.  This  grant,  by  which  Penn  and 
his  heirs  were  made  governors  and  absolute  proprietors  of  that 
tract  of  land,  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
with  whom  admiral  Penn  was  a  peculiar  favourite.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1682,  Penn  took  possession  of  this  province,  and  he 
formed  a  government  in  it  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  conscience.     The  leading  article  of  his 
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new  constitution  was  tins:  "  That  all  persons  living  in  tliis  pro- 
vince, who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  eternal 
God,  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler,  of  the  world,  and 
that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  nowise  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry,  whatsoever."  This 
settlement,  in  the  first  instance,  alForded  an  asylum  to  many  of 
his  friends,  who  were  glad  to  remove  to  a  government  formed  on 
principles  of  humanity,  and  with  a  religious^  regard  to  justice  and 
equity*.  When  the  system  of  legislation  was  matured  and  com- 
pleted, it  excited  the  admiration  of  the  universe.  This  oppressed 
society,  in  a  few  years,  had  the  happiness  and  honour  of  seeing 
its  tenets  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  security  and 
peace,  and  itself  extending  through  a  wide  territory,  which 
enlarged  the  domains  of  their  native  country,  and  made  a  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  new  world.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the 
founder  of  this  government,  the  excellent  principles  on  which  it 
was  formed,  and  the  prosperity  to  which  it  rose,  reflected  credit 
on  the  Quakers,  and  gave  them  weight  in  the  political  scale. 
Civil  society  has  felt  its  obligations  to  them.  And  from  this  time 
their  religious  profession  became  more  and  more  secure  and  re- 
spectable. The  prognostications  of  William  Penn,  it  hath  been 
observed,  have  been  remarkably  verified.  "  If  friends  here  keep 
to  God,  and  in  the  justice,  mercy,  equity,  and  fear,  of  the  Lord, 
their  enemies  will  be  their  footstool." 

During  the  preceding  period,  from  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence to  the  end  of  Charles  11. 's  reign,  this  society  lost  several 
active  and  eminent  members  by  death. 

Among  these  was  William  Baily,  who  died  1675,  at  sea,  in 
his  voyage  from  the  West  Indies.  He  had  preached  among  the 
Baptists  at  Pool  in  Dorsetshire,  when  convinced  by  the  ministry 
of  George  Fox,  he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  in 
1655,  among  whom  lie  became  a  bold  and  zealous  preacher,  not 
in  England  only,  but  while  he  followed  a  seafaring  life  in  distant 
countries,  being  concerned  to  propagate  righteousness,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  he  displayed  alike  fortitude  in 
suffering  for  his  testimony ;  for  he  was  frequently  imprisoned  in 
different  jails,  botli  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  after 
the  Restoration.  He  also  sufl"ered  much  corporal  abuse  by  blows,  by 
being  thrown  down  and  dragged  along  the  ground  by  the  hair  of 
his  head,  trampled  upon  by  a  corpulent  man,  and  his  mouth  and 
jaws  attempted  to  be  rent  asunder.  On  a  voyage  from  Barbadoes 
he  was  visited  with  a  disease,  which  terminated  his  life  and  suf- 
ferings. Among  other  sensible  observations,  expressive  of  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  and  of  devout  confidence  and  hope,  address- 
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\ng  himself  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  saiJ,  "  Shall  I  lay 
down  my  head  in  peace  upon  the  waters*?  Well,  Gcd  is  the 
God  of  the  whole  universe  ;  and  though  my  body  sink,  I  shall 
live  atop  of  the  waters."  He  afterward  added,  "  the  creating 
v/ord  of  the  Lord  endures  for  ever-f-." 

In  1679,  died,  at  Goodnestone-court  in  Kent,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  Isaac  Pennington,  of  Chalfont  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, an  honourable,  useful,  and  virtuous  member   of   this 
society.     He  was  heir  to  a  fair  inheritance,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  alderman  Pennington  of  London,  a  noted  member  of  the  long- 
parliament,  and  nominated,  though  he  never  sat,  one  of  the  king's 
judges.     His  education  had  all  the  advantages  the  schools  and 
universities  of  his  own  country  could  afford  him  ;   his  rank  in  life 
threw  him  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
considerable  men  of  the  age ;  his  understanding  was  by  nature 
good  ;  his  judgment  and  apprehension  quick;  his  disposition  M'as 
mild  and  affable;    and  his  conversation  cheerful,  but  guarded; 
equally  divested  of  moroseness  and  levity.     From  his  childhood 
he  was  religiously  inclined,  and  conversant  with  the  Scriptures; 
the  wonder  of  his  acquaintance,  from  his  awful  frame  of  mind  and 
retired  life.    When  he  first  met  with  the  writings  of  the  Quakers, 
he  threw  them  aside  with  disdain  ;  and,  W'hen  he  fell  into  conver- 
sation with  some  of  them,  though  they  engaged  his  affectionate 
regard,  yet  he  could  not  but  view  them  in  a  contemptuous  light, 
as  a  poor  and  weak  generation.     But,  afterwards  being  invited 
to  a  meeting  in  Bedfordshire,  Mdiere  George  Fox  preached,  his 
prejudices  gave  way  ;  he  joined  the  society,  against  all  the  influ- 
ence of  connexions  and  worldly  prospects,  and  became  a  very 
eminent  and  serviceable  member  in  it.    He  diligently  visited  and 
administered  to  the  afflicted  in  body  and  mind.     He  opened  his 
heart  and  house  to  the  reception  of  friends.     His  preaching  was 
very  successful  in  proselyting  many,  and  conforming  many.     He 

*  Gough's  History  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  2.  p.  407 — 411. 

f  This  WiDiam  Baily  married  Mary  Fisher,  a  woman  of  singular  ardour  and  re- 
solution in  the  propagation  of  her  religious  principles;  for, besides  going  to  Boston 
in  America,  and  meeting  severe  sufferings  there,  she  engaged,  after  her  return  to 
England,  in  a  more  arduous  undertaking.  This  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  sultan  Maho- 
met IV.  encamped  with  his  army  near  Adrianople.  She  proceeded  on  her  way  as 
far  as  Smyrna,  when  the  English  consul  stopped  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  Venice. 
Not  disheartened  from  the  prosecution  of  her  design,  she  made  her  way  by  land, 
and  escaped  any  manner  of  abuse,  through  a  long  journey  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles.  She  went  to  the  camp  alone,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  sultan,  who 
received  her  with  great  courtesy,  and  heard  her  with  much  seriousness  and  gravity, 
invited  her  to  stay  in  the  country,  and  offered  her  a  guard  to  Constantinople.  This 
she  declined,  but  reached  that  qity  in  safety  without  the  least  injury  or  insult,  and 
afterward  arrived  in  England.  The  conduct  of  the  Mahometans  towards  her,  as 
Gough  remarks,  was  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  professors  of  New-Eng- 
land. "  We  cannot  but  regret  (he  properly  adds),  that  the  best  religion  the  world 
was  ever  blessed  with,  and  in  its  own  purity  so  far  surpassing  in  excellence, 
should,  on  comparison  with  human  infidelity,  be  so  tarnished  through  the  dege- 
neracy of  its  professors,  who,  under  the  name  of  Christians,  in  morality,  genero- 
'sity,  and  humanity,  fall  far  short  of  those  who  name  not  the  name  of  Christ."— 
Gough,  vol.  1.  p  42.3.  ■ 
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was  an  excellent  pattern  of  piety,  virtue,  and  the  strictest  morality. 
He  was  a  most  affectionate  husband,  a  careful  and  tender  father, 
a  mild  and  gentle  master,  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  compas- 
sionate and  liberal  to  the  poor ;  affable  to  all,  ready  to  do  good 
to  all  men,  and  careful  to  injure  none.  But  neither  rank  of  life, 
benevolence  of  disposition,  inculpable  innocence  of  demeanour, 
nor  the  universal  esteem  of  his  character,  could  secure  him  from 
the  sufferings  attendant  upon  his  religious  profession.  His  im- 
prisonments were  many,  and  some  of  them  long  and  severe.  These 
he  bore  with  great  firmness  and  serenity,  and  the  sharp  and  pain- 
ful distemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  gave  no  shock  to  his 
internal  peace  *. 

In  the  next  year,  1680,  died,  leaving  behind  him  deep  impres- 
sions of  grateful  respect  and  honourable  esteem  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  Giles  Barnadiston,  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  aged  fifty-six.  He 
was  born  in  1684,  of  a  respectable  and  opulent  family,  and  being 
designed  for  the  pulpit  in  the  establishment,  he  received  a  liberal 
education  both  in  seminaries  of  literature,  and  at  the  university, 
where  he  spent  six  years.  But  when  he  was  called  on  to  accept 
an  offer  of  preferment  in  the  church,  and  to  take  orders,  from  a 
consciousness  of  wanting  the  internal  purity  and  spiritual  wisdom 
essential  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  resolutely  declined  the 
proposal.  Though  in  this  instance  he  was  governed  by  a  just 
and  serious  view  of  things,  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  and  sensual  gratifications.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  obtained  a  colonel's  commission  in  the 
army;  but  he  soon  grew  weary  of  a  military  life,  accompanied 
with  violence  and  bloodshed,  laid  down  his  commission,  and  re- 
tired to  Wormingford-lodge  in  Essex,  commenced  a  stricter  life 
than  before,  and  became  thoughtful  about  the  way  of  salvation. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  felt  an  inclination  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  in  1661  invited  some  of 
them  to  his  house ;  the  consequence  of  his  conversation  with 
George  Fox  the  younger,  and  George  Weatherly,  who  paid  him 
a  visit,  was  his  joining  himself  with  this  society  ;  and  he  willingly 
took  part  in  the  storm  of  persecution  to  which  this  people  were 
exposed,  and  constantly  attended  their  religious  meetings  in  the 
hottest  time  of  it.  In  1669  he  removed  to  Clare,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  in  the  same  year  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
ministry,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  faithfulness,  fervency, 
wisdom,  and  success.  He  had  but  a  tender  constitution  ;  yet, 
animated  by  a  devotedness  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  by  a  generous 
concern  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind,  he  took  many 
journeys,  and  travelled  into  Holland,  as  well  as  divers  parts  of 
England,  to  make  known  to  others  what  he  judged  to  be  the 
truth.  He  died  on  his  return  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  which  he  expressed  his  resignation,  "  that  the 
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Lord  was  his  portion,  and  that  he  was  freely  given  up  to  die, 
which  was  gain  to  him  *. 

In  1681  died,  at  Stafford,  where  he  had  resided  several  years, 
and  left  a  good  report  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  Thomas 
Taylor,  aged  sixty-five  years,  an  ancient  and  faithful  minister  of 
this  society.  He  was  born  at  or  near  Shipton  in  Yorkshire, 
about  the  year  1616,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  was  first  a  lecturer  in  this  county,  and 
then  obtained  a  living  in  Westmoreland,  which  he  held  till  the 
year  1652,  when  he  voluntarily  relinquished  it.  His  audience 
was  principally  composed  of  Puritans,  among  whom  he  ranked, 
for  he  declined  the  use  of  ceremonies,  and  would  neither  baptize 
children  at  the  font,  nor  sign  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
On  having  an  interview  with  George  Fox,  at  Swarthmore,  he 
embraced  his  doctrine,  and  joined  him  as  a  companion  in  his  tra- 
vels and  ministerial  labours.  He  resigned  his  living  on  a  con- 
viction of  the  unlawfulness  of  preaching  for  hire.  He  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  England,  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers,  which  he  maintained  at  Oxford  against  the  learned  Dr. 
Owen,  at  that  time  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  with  great 
advantage  in  the  opinion  of  the  academics.  But  his  travels  were 
interrupted  by  a  succession  of  imprisonments,  one  of  which  lasted 
for  ten  years,  till- Charles  II.  issued  his  letters  patent  for  the  ge- 
neral discharge  of  the  Quakers  from  prison,  in  1672.  Sup- 
ported by  consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  and  patient  acquies- 
cence in  the  divine  disposals,  he  held  his  integrity  to  the  lastf. 

In  1684  died  William  Bennet,  of  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  a 
man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  from  his  infancy,  which,  as  he 
grew  up,  led  him  to  associate  with  the  strictest  professors.  His 
first  connexions  were  among  the  Independents;  he  then  joined 
the  Quakers,  and  continued  a  steady,  serviceable,  and  honourable 
member  of  their  society  till  his  death.  He  travelled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry,  edifying  his  friends  and  making  converts, 
through  many  parts  of  England,  adorning  bis  character  by  the 
innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  so  as  to  gain  universal  esteem, 
and  to  extort  from  his  adversaries  an  acknowledgment  of  his  per- 
sonal merit.  Yet  his  sufferings  were  remarkable ;  he  appears 
to  have  spent,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  nearly  as  much 
if  not  more  time  in  prison,  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty ; 
till  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  by  close  and  continued  confine- 
ment, he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  sentence  of  partial  magistrates,  and 
the  forced  construction  of  unequal  laws. 

This  year  died  also,  in  Carlisle  jail,  Thomas  Stordy,  descended 
from  a  family  of  repute  in  Cumberland,  and  born  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  handsome  estate.  About  middle  age  he  became  seriously 
thoughtful  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  religion.  He  first  joined  the 
Independents,  among  whom  his  talents,  in  exhortations  and  reli- 
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gious  exercises,  were  highly  esteemed.  After  some  time  he  left 
them,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Quakers;  in  this  society 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  respected  in  his  neighbourhood 
as  a  man  of  circumspect,  sober,  and  temperate  demeanour, 
upright  in  his  dealings,  obliging  in  his  disposition,  hospitable  in 
his  house,  and  liberally  charitable  to  the  poor  around  him.  But 
this  honest,  repectable  citizen  was  harassed  by  prosecution  upon 
prosecution,  and  penalty  upon  penalty ;  he  was  detained  a  close 
prisoner  at  Carlisle,  under  a  premunire,  till  released  by  the  king''s 
declaration  in  1672.  He  was  fined  for  a  meeting,  when  he  was 
under  restraint  several  miles  from  it.  On  the  statute  of  the  23d 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  cast  into  jail,  and  confined  there  several 
years,  till  his  death.  Not  long  before  his  decease,  being  visited 
by  some  of  his  friends,  he  encouraged  them  to  faithfulness  in 
these  words  :  "  If  you  continue  faithful  unto  the  Lord  whilst  you 
live  in  this  world,  he  will  reward  you,  as  he  now  rewards  me,  with 
his  sweet  peace.""  He  was  so  confident  in  his  opinion  concerning 
tithes,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  to  receive  them  ;  for 
inheriting  from  his  ancestors  an  impropriation  of  lOZ.  per  annum, 
he  quitted  all  claim  to  it  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  and  by  a  legal  instrument  released  the  owners  of  the  lands 
from  whence  the  tithes  accrued  *. 

Another  eminent  minister  and  member  of  this  society,  who 
finished  a  useful  life  this  year,  was  William  Gibson  of  London. 
He  was  born  at  Caton  in  Lancashire  in  1629,  and  in  the  civil 
wars  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  Being  in  the  garrison  at  Carlisle,  he 
went  to  a  Quakers'  meeting,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  to  insult 
and  abuse  the  preacher;  arriving  at  the  place  before  his  compa- 
nions, after  the  minister  had  begun,  he  was  so  impressed  and 
aflPected,  that,  instead  of  executing  his  purpose,  he  stepped  up 
near  to  the  preacher  to  defend  him  from  insult,  if  it  should  be 
oiFered.  From  that  time  he  frequented  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  soon  quitted  his  military  employment,  and  after  three 
years  became  a  preacher.  In  1662  he  married,  and  settled  near 
Warrington,  and  his  ministry,  while  resident  in  that  country,  was 
very  successful ;  and  on  his  removal,  he  left  a  good  report,  and 
impressions  of  affectionate  respect  to  his  memory.  He  afterward 
fixed  in  London,  where  his  service  was  conspicuous  against  hypo- 
crisy, formality,  and  libertinism,  and  his  circumspect  conversa- 
tion was  a  credit  to  his  ministry.  He  suffered  persecution  in  the 
loss  of  substance  by  various  distraints,  in  divers  imprisonments, 
and  in  personal  abuses.  In  Shropshire,  the  jailer  would  not 
permit  his  food  to  be  taken  to  him,  but  obliged  him  to  draw  it 
up  by  a  rope,  and  also  threw  him  down  a  pair  of  stone  stairs, 
whereby  his  body  was  greatly  bruised,  and  beat  him  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  ill  near  six  months.  He  was  engaged  in  some 
controversies  concerning  tithes;  was  the  author  of  several  trea- 
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tises  serviceable  at  the  time,  and  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in 
his  imprisonments  in  writing  epistles  to  his  friends  for  their 
edification  in  righteousness.  He  died,  recommending  union, 
and  exhorting  to  faithfulness  and  confidence  in  the  Lord,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  to  Bunhill-fields 
by  many  hundreds  of  friends  and  others  *. 

While  the  society  derived  honour,  at  this  period,  from  the 
virtues  of  character,  and  fortitude  under  sufferings,  of  distin- 
guished members,  it  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  able  writings  of 
Penn  and  Barclay.  The  former,  the  year  before  the  king's 
declaration,  1671,  employed  the  time  of  his  confinement  in 
prison,  in  writing  "  The  great  cause  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
briefly  debated  and  defended ;"  and  several  other  pieces.  In 
1675,  on  account  of  the  divisions  and  animosities  prevailing  in 
the  nation,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,*"  England's  Present 
Interest  considered;""  to  shew  the  consistency  of  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  remedies 
which  he  proposes  to  be  adopted  for  allaying  the  heat  of  contrary 
interests  were  "  an  inviolable  and  impartial  maintenance  of 
English  rights;  our  superiors  governing  themselves  upon  a 
balance,  as  near  as  may  be,  towards  the  several  religious  interests; 
and  a  sincere  promotion  of  general  and  practical  religion." 
Solid  reasoning  and  a  multitude  of  authorities  are  employed  to 
support  these  propositions,  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
treatise:  "a  work  (says  Gough),  wherein  the  liberal  charity  of 
real  Chi-istianity,  and  the  candid  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  are 
eminently  conspicuous."  The  preface,  addressed  to  the  higher 
powers,  exhibits  a  pathetic  representation  of  the  severities  of  the 
times  ;  when  "  to  see  the  imprisoned  was  crime  enough  for  a 
jail;  to  visit  the  sick,  to  make  a  conventicle:  when  whole  barns 
of  corn  ,were  seized,  thrashed,  and  carried  away;  parents  Ipft 
without  their  childreli ;  children  without  their  parents;  and  both 
without  subsistence.  But  that  which  aggravates  the  cruelty  (he 
adds)  is,  the  widow's  mite  hath  not  escaped  their  hands;  they 
have  made  her  cow  the  forfeiture  of  her  conscience,  not  leaving 
her  a  bed  to  lie  on,  nor  a  blanket  to  cover  her;  and  what  is  yet 
more  barbarous,  and  helps  to  make  up  this  tragedy,  the  poor 
orphan's  milk,  boiling  over  the  fire,  hath  been  flung  to  the  dogs, 
and  the  skillet  made  part  of  the  prize ;  so  that  had  not  nature  in 
neighbours  been  stronger  than  cruelty  in  such  informers,  to  open 
her  bowels  for  their  relief  and  subsistence,  they  must  have  utterly 
perished."  In  the  same  year  in  which  this  piece  appeared,  Penn 
likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  oaths,  to  show  the  reason  for  not 
swearjng  at  all  "f-. 

A  work  of  extensive  and  permanent  celebrity  came  this  year 
from  the  pen  of  Robert  Barclay,  entitled,  "  An  Apology  for  the 
true  Christian  Divinity,  being  an  explanation  and  vindication  of 
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the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  people  called  Quakers."  It 
was  prefaced  with  an  address  to  king  Charles  II.  remarkable  for 
its  plain  dealing  and  honest  simplicity,  and  as  important,  curious, 
and  extraordinary,  as  any  part  of  the  work.  It  has  been  admired 
both  by  our  own  countrymen  and  strangers.  The  work  itself 
has  been  universally  allowed  to  surpass  every  thing  of  its  kind, 
and  to  set  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  in  the  fairest  light  possi- 
ble. The  author  sent  two  copies  of  it  to  each  of  the  public 
ministers,  then  at  the  famous  congress  of  Nimeguen,  where  it 
was  received  with  all  imaginable  favour  and  respect,  and  the 
knowledge,  charity,  and  disinterested  probity,  of  its  author  justly 
applauded.  It  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam  1676,  and 
was  quickly  translated  into  High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish.  As  it  attracted  great  notice,  so  it  drew  out  various 
answers,  abroad  and  at  home;  some  from  the  pens  of  men  who 
had  before  gained  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
These  replies  contributed  to  spread  and  advance  the  fame  of 
Barclay's  work ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  these  have  been 
little  regarded  and  sunk  into  oblivion,  this  treatise  maintains  its 
celebrity.  Though  it  had  not  the  desired  effect  of  stopping  the 
persecution  against  the  people  in  whose  cause  it  was  written, 
"  yet  it  answered  (as  it  is  observed)  a  more  important  end,  by 
shewing,  that  the  pretences  upon  which  they  were  persecuted, 
were  false  and  ill-grounded ;  and  that  those  who  on  one  side  re- 
presented them  as  concealed  Papists,  and  such  as  on  the  other 
hand  denied  their  being  Christians,  were  equally  in  the  wrong, 
and  equally  misled  by  their  prejudices."  The  work  did,  in  this 
view,  great  service  to  those  of  the  author's  persuasion  ;  while 
Quakerism,  which  before  had  been  looked  on  as  a  heap  of  extra- 
vagances and  visions,  assumed  in  this  treatise  a  systematic  form, 
was  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  and  recommended  itself  to  the 
judicious  and  enlightened  mind.  "  It  was  an  essay  (says  Gough) 
to  strip  Quakerism  of  the  disguise  in  which  enmity  or  ignorance 
had  dressed  it  up,  and  to  represent  it  to  the  world  in  its  genuine 
shape  and  complexion.  A  work  which,  with  unprejudiced  readers, 
answered  the  end  of  its  publication,  and  gained  the  author  the 
approbation  of  the  ingenuous  in  general  *."  It  is  some  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  hath  been  held,  that  Mr.  Basker- 
ville  printed  a  very  elegant  edition  of  it.  A  Scots  poet,  writing 
of  the  two  famous  Barclays,  William  and  John,  hath  concluded 
with  these  verses  upon  Robert : 

"  But,  lo  I  a  third  appears,  with  serious  air  ; 
His  prince's  darling,  and  his  country's  care. 

*  Gough,  vol.  2.  p.  401 — 406.  Biographia  Britan.  vol.  2.  second  edit.  art.  Bar- 
clay. Dictionnaire  des  Heresies,  vol.  2.  p.  460.  Mosheim,  however,  has  not  treated 
this  work  with  candour  or  justice,  but  endeavours  to  depreciate  it,  and  asperses  the 
author,  charging  him  with  duplicity,  and  with  giving  a  fallacious  account  of  the 
principles  of  this  society.  By  which  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  just  animadver- 
sions of  the  historian  of  this  society.  Mosheim's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  5.  p.  36, 
note  (b),  second  edit,  and  Gough,  nt  supra. 
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See  his  religion,  which  so  late  before 
Was  like  a  jumbled  mass  of  dross  and  ore, 
Refined  by  him,  and  burnish'd  o'er  -with  art, 
Awakes  the  spirits,  and  attracts  the  heart*." 

In  1676  Barclay  published  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Anarchy  of 
the  Ranters  and  other  Libertines,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman- 
ists and  other  pretended  churches,  equally  refused  and  refuted." 
'i'his  is  pronounced  to  be  a  learned  and  excellent  treatise,  con- 
taining as  much  sound  reasoning  as  any  book  of  its  size  in  ours, 
or  perhaps  in  any  modern  language.  The  design  of  it  was  to 
vindicate  the  discipline  established  among  the  Quakers,  against 
those  who  accused  them  of  confusion  and  disorder  on  one  hand, 
or  calumniated  them  with  tyranny  and  imposition  on  the  other. 
The  causes  and  consequences  of  superstition  on  one  hand,  and  of 
fanaticism  on  the  other,  we  are  told,  are  laid  open  in  this  very 
curious  and  instructive  work,  with  much  solidity  and  perspicuity-f-. 
It  drew  upon  its  author,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  much  re- 
proach and  invective  from  certain  separatists,  who  had  risen  up 
several  years. 

The  leaders  of  these  separatists  were,  John  Wilkinson  and 
John  Story,  two  ministers  in  the  north,  who  took  disgust  at  the 
discipline  of  the  society,  as  an  imposition  on  gospel  liberty,  and 
setting  up  some  men  in  the  church  to  usurp  authority  over  their 
brethren  :  "  pleading  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  forth  in  the 
church  of  Christ  but  by  way  of  advice  or  recommendation ;  and 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  left  at  his  liberty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  without  censure  or 
being  accountable  to  any  man,  but  to  God,  the  sole  proper 
judge  of  conscience.  They  particularly  objected  to  women's 
meetings,  as  usurping  authority  in  the  church,  contrary  to 
the  apostle  Paul's  prohibition.  They  gained  over  adherents 
from  the  weaker  and  looser  members  of  the  society ;  and  caused 
a  rent  and  division  in  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Westmoreland,  to 
which  they  belonged.  After  several  publications  on  this  occasion, 
pro  and  con,  especially  by  William  Rogers,  a  merchant  at  Bris- 
tol, in  favour  of  the  separatists,  and  in  reply  by  Thomas  Elwood  ; 
and  after  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  different  meetings,  and 
their  objections  been  heard,  tliey  found  themselves  too  loosely 
compacted  to  adhere  long  together;  some,  judging  their  separa- 
tion to  be  causeless,  re-united  themselves  to  the  body  of  the 
society,  and  the  rest  soon  fell  to  pieces  and  dwindled  away:};. 

When  James  II.  came  to  the  throne,  the  Quakers  drew  up  a 
petition,  as  we  have  seen,  stating  their  grievous  sufferings  by  no 
less  than  ten  penal  laws ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  it ;  for  their  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  which  for  a  time 
engaged  all  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  But  in 
March  1685-6,  they  made  an  application  to   the  throne,   solicit- 

*  Biographia  Brit.  vol.  2.  p.  602,  of  the  second  edit. 
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ing  the  liberation  of  their  imprisoned  friends,  and  they  obtained 
a  warrant  for  their  release,  directed  to  sir  Robert  Sawyer,  attor- 
ney-general. He  was  then  at  his  seat  in  Hampshire  ;  that  this 
business  might  be  expedited,  therefore,  George  Whitehead  and 
John  Edge,  accompanied  by  Rowland  Vaughan,  waited  on  him 
there,  and  were  received  and  entertained  with  great  civility,  till 
liberates  could  be  made  out  for  the  prisoners  in  the  city  ;  after 
his  return  to  London,  by  the  exertion  of  the  said  friends,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  was 
obtained  *. 

The  attention  which  the  king  gave  their  grievances,  in  this  and 
other  instances,  encouraged  them  to  present  a  complaint  and  peti- 
-tion  against  the  informers  and  their  iniquitous  practices.  This 
was  followed  by  a  request  to  the  king  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  the  allegations,  by  giving  the  petitioners  an  opportunity  to 
prove  them  to  the  informers'  faces.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  a  commission  was  issued  to  Richard  Graham  and  Philip  Bur- 
ton, esqrs.,  who  summoned  the  informers,  sufferers,  and  witnesses 
to  appear  before  them  at  Clifford's-Inn,  the  4th  of  June  1686. 
Fifty-four  cases  were  selected,  from  which  to  establish  their 
charges.  When  all  the  parties  came  to  Clifford's-Inn,  the  in- 
formers seeing  the  numerous  company  that  appeared  against 
them,  expressed  their  malice  in  this  ribaldry ;  "  Here  come  all 
the  devils  in  hell,"  and  observing  George  Whitehead,  they  cried, 
"And  there  comes  the  old  devil  of  all."  The  first  charge,  proved 
in  thirty-four  cases,  was,  that  "they  had  sworn  falsely  in  fact:" 
then  were  laid  before  the  commissioners  sundry  cases,  wherein 
the  doors  of  houses  and  shops  were  broken  open  with  violence, 
by  constables  and  informers,  to  make  severe  and  exorbitant  dis- 
traints, by  which  household  and  shop  goods  were  carried  away  by 
cart-loads.  The  commissioners  grew  weary  before  they  had  gone 
through  one-fourth  of  the  cases,  and  adjourned  for  ten  days.  At 
the  second  meeting  the  lawyer,  whom  the  informers  had  employed 
to  plead  their  cause,  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  number  of  facts 
and  the  evidence  produced,  and  before  half  the  cases  prepared 
for  their  cognizance  were  examined,  the  commissioners  thought 
they  had  sufficient  grounds  for  a  report  to  the  king.  A  report 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  to  which  George  Whitehead,  on  a 
sight  of  it,  objected  as  very  deficient  and  improper;  being  rather 
a  proposal  to  limit  prosecutions  to  the  less  ruinous  penal  laws,  than 
a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  of  the  various  perjuries,  and  of  the 
illegal  and  injurious  acts,  of  the  informers.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  received  a  message  from  a  great  person  or 
persons  in  the  church,  soliciting  them  to  do  or  report  nothing  that 
might  invalidate  the  power  of  the  informers.  But,  on  White- 
head's pleading  for  justice  to  be  done,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact,  the  report  was  amended  and  framed  more  to  the  purpose. 
The  king,  on  receiving  it,  referred  it  to  the  lord-chancellor,  in 
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order  to  correct  the  irregular  proceedings  of  some  justices  and  the 
informers.  He  signified,  also,  iiis  pleasure  to  the  subordinate 
magistrates  and  justices,  that  they  should  put  a  stop  to  the  depre- 
dations of  these  men ;  instead,  therefore,  of  being  encouraged, 
they  were  discountenanced.  The  court  withdrawing  its  protec- 
tion, other  dissenters  prosecuting  them  ;  and  the  scenes  of  their 
iniquity  being  laid  open,  some  fled  the  country,  and  the  rest  were 
reduced  to  beggary  *. 

The  Quakers,  who  had  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other 
sects,  that  they  might  not  seem  less  sensible  of  the  relief  they 
had  received,  when  addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  for  his 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  also  waited  on  him  with  an 
address  of  thanks ;  first,  from  those  of  their  society  who  resided 
in  or  about  London,  and  then  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
community  at  large.  And  while  the  other  dissenters  were  cen- 
sured in  this  business,  as  countenancing  the  king's  dispensing 
power,  the  Quakers  were  guarded  in  this  respect ;  for  they  ex- 
pressed their  hope,  "that  the  good  effects  of  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  on  the  trade,  peace,  and  prosperity,  of  the  kingdom, 
would  produce  such  a  concurrence  from  the  parliament,  as  would 
secure  it  to  their  posterity;"  modestly  hinting,  it  hath  been  ob- 
served, their  sentiments  of  what  they  apprehended  yet  wanting  to 
be  done  to  complete  the  favourf. 

When  the  bishops  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower, 
and  it  was  understood  that  they  reflected  on  the  Quakers  as  be- 
lying them,  and  reporting  that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  some  of  them,  Robert  Barclay  paid  the  bishops  a  visit, 
and  laid  before  them  undeniable  proofs,  that  some,  by  order  of 
bishops,  had  been  detained  in  prison  until  death,  though  they  had 
been  apprized  of  their  danger  by  physicians  who  were  not 
Quakers;  but,  he  added,  "  that  since  through  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, they  themselves  were  now  under  oppression,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  people  called  Quakers  to  pub- 
lish such  incidents,  or  to  give  the  king  or  their  adversaries  any 
advantage  against  them  thereby.""  They  were  accordingly  very 
careful  to  refrain  from  every  measure,  in  word  or  deed,  that  might 
in  any  respect  aggravate  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  esteeming 
it  no  time  to  aggravate  old  animosities,  when  the  common  enemy 
was  seeking  an  advantage^. 

When  persecution  subsided,  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  en- 
joyed without  molestation,  the  Quakers  thought  it  a  convenient 
season  to  apply  for  relief  in  a  point  where  they  were  still  ex- 
posed to  considerable  trouble  and  detriment,  and  at  their  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1688,  they  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  soliciting  him  to  interpose  for  their  relief  from 
sufferings  for  tithes,  and  in  the  case  of  oaths.  The  address  was 
presented  and  well  received,  but  before  the  time  for  holding  apar- 
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liament  arrived,  the  king  found  it  out  of  his  power  to  redress 
their  grievances,  or  support  himself  on  the  throne.  The  legal 
confirmation  and  enlargement  of  their  liberty  were  reserved  for 
the  next  reign*. 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  the  society  of  Quakers 
lost  several  respectable  members;  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was 
colonel  David  Barclay,  the  father  of  the  apologist,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  a  man  universally  esteemed 
and  beloved.  He  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  in  1666, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  over  to  them  by  Mr.  Swinton,  a 
man  of  learning,  very  taking  in  his  behaviour,  naturally  eloquent, 
and  in  great  credit  among  them f.  The  acquisition  of  so  consi- 
derable and  respectable  a  person  as  colonel  Barclay,  was  of  no 
small  use  to  this  persuasion.  He  was  a  man  venerable  in  his  ap- 
pearance, just  in  all  his  actions,  had  shewed  his  courage  in  the 
wars  in  Germany,  and  his  fortitude  in  bearing  all  the  hard  usage 
he  met  with  in  Scotland,  with  cheerfulness  as  well  as  patience; 
for  he  very  soon  found  himself  exposed  to  persecutions  and  suflfer- 
ings  on  the  score  of  his  religion.  He  spent,  however,  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  profession  with  great  comfort  to 
himself,  being  all  along  blessed  With  sound  health  and  a  vigorous 
constitution  ;  and  he  met  death,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  September  1686,  at  his  seat  at  Ury  in  Scotland,  with  resig- 
nation and  patience  under  great  pain,  and  with  the  feelings  of  a 
lively  hope.  His  last  expressions  were  uttered  in  prayer  : 
"  Praises  to  the  Lord  !  Let  now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Into 
thy  hands,  O  Father,  I  commit  my  soul,  spirit  and  body.  Thy 
will,  O  Lord,  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  And  soon  after 
he  breathed  his  last :  and  though  he  gave  express  directions,  agree- 
ably to  his  principles,  that  none  but  persons  of  his  own  persua- 
sion should  be  invited  to  his  funeral,  yet,  the  time  being  known, 
many  gentlemen,  and  those  too  of  great  distinction,  attended 
him  to  the  grave,  out  of  regard  to  his  humanity,  beneficence,  and 
public  spirit,  virtues  which  endeared  him  to  the  good  men  of  all 
parties^. 

*  Gough,  vol.  3.  p.  199—202. 

f  This  Mr.  Swinton  was  attainted  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  for  having 
joined  Cromwell,  and  was  sent  down  into  Scotland  to  be  tried  ;  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved, that  his  death  was  inevitable  ;  but  when  he  was  brought  before  the  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  1661,  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  not  receive  sentence,  having 
become  a  Quaker,  when  he  might  "have  set  up  two  pleas,  strong  in  point  of  law,  he 
answered,  consonantly  to  his  religious  principles,  "  that  he  was,  at  the  time  his  po- 
litical crimes  were  imputed  to  him,  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity, 
but  that,  God  having  since  called  him  to  the  light,  he  saw  and  acknowledged  his 
past  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  pay  the  forfeit  for  them,  even  though  in  their 
judgment  this  should  extend  to  his  life."  His  speech  was,  though  modest,  so  ma- 
jestic, and  though  expressive  of  the  most  perfect  patience,  so  pathetic,  that,  not- 
withstanding he  had  neither  interest  nor  wealth  to  plead  for  him,  yet  the  impression 
made  by  his  discourse  on  that  illustrious  assembly  was  such,  that  they  recommended 
him  to  the  king  as  a  proper  object  of  mercy,  when  they  were  very  severe  against 
others.     Biog.  Brit.  vol.  2.  p.  .590  ;  and  Burnet's  History,  vol.  1.  p.  182. 
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On  the  17th  of  July,  1688,  died,  at  Warwick,  in  a  good  age, 
William  Dewsbury,  who  was  early  distinguished  among  the 
foremost  members  of  this  society,  by  the  depth  of  his  religious 
experience,  the  eminence  of  his  labours  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
severity  of  his  sufferings.  He  was  first  bred  to  the  keeping  of 
sheep,  and  then  was  put  apprentice  to  a  clothier.  In  early  life 
he  was  religiously  inclined,  and  associated  with  the  Independ- 
ents and  Baptists.  In  the  civil  wars  he  entered  into  the  parlia- 
ment army,  but  as  he  grew  more  seriously  attentive  to  religious 
considerations,  the  recollection  of  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  the  scabbard ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight;"  affected  his  mind  with  a 
lively  conviction  of  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the  peaceable 
gospel  of  Christ.  Under  this  conviction  he  left  the  army,  and 
resumed  his  trade.  When  George  Fox  was  at  Wakefield,  he 
joined  him  in  fellowship  and  in  the  ministry.  He  travelled  much 
in  different  parts  of  England  to  promote  righteousness,  and  to 
propagate  what  was,  in  his  view,  divine  truth ;  for  which,  like 
his  brethren,  he  met  with  much  personal  abuse,  and  was  fre- 
quently thrown  into  prison  at  various  places,  at  York,  Northamp- 
ton, Exeter,  London,  and  Warwick.  In  this  last  place  he  was 
detained  till  the  general  release  by  king  James.  At  length  his 
health  and  strength  were  so  impaired  by  the  many  violent  abuses 
and  long  imprisonments  he  had  endured,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  frequently  in  walking  from  his  house  to  the  meeting-place  in 
the  same  town.  A  distemper  contracted  in  prison  terminated  his 
life.  He  was  seized  with  a  sharp  fit  of  it,  when  in  London  to  at- 
tend the  yearly  meeting,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home 
by  short  journeys:  but  survived  his  departure  from  the  city  only 
seventeen  days.  To  some  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  he  said, 
just  before  he"  expired ;  "  Friends,  be  faithful,  and  trust  in  the 
Lord  your  God ;  for  this  I  can  say,  I  never  played  the  coward, 
but  as  joyfully  entered  prisons  as  palaces. — And  in  the  prison- 
house  I  sang  praises  to  my  God,  and  esteemed  the  bolts  and 
locks  put  upon  me  as  jewels,  and  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God 
I  always  got  the  victory,  for  they  could  not  keep  me  any  longer 
than  the  time  determined  of  him."  Continuing  his  discourse,  he 
said :  "  My  departure  draws  nigh ;  blessed  be  God  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  die,  and  put  off  this  corruptible  and  mortal  ta- 
bernacle, this  body  of  flesh  that  hath  so  many  infirmities ;  but 
the  life  that  dwells  in  it  ascends  out  of  the  reach  of  death,  hell, 
and  the  grave  ;  and  immortality  and  eternal  life  is  my  crown  for 
ever  and  ever.""  He  concluded  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  all  his 
people  every  where,  especially  for  the  friends  then  assembled  in 
London,  reaping  the  present  reward  of  his  fidelity,  patience,  and 
sincerity,  in  peaceful  tenor  of  his  mind,  and  looking  death  in  the 
face,  not  only  without  terror,  but  with  a  holy  triumph  over  its 
power*. 

*  Gough,  vol.  3.  p.  223—228.  ' 
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The  liistory  of  this  society  has,  with  an  impartial  and  com- 
mendable disregard  to  the  distinction  of  sex,  made  honourable 
mention  of  those  women  to  whose  piety  and  zeal  it  was  indebted. 
One  of  these,  at  this  period,  was  Rebecca  Travis,  born  1609,  who 
had  received  a  religious  education,  and  was  a  zealous  professor 
among  the  Baptists.  In  the  year  1654,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
but  possessed  with  strong  prejudices  against  the  Quakers,  as  a 
people  in  the  north  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  rusticity  of 
behaviour,  a  worship  strangely  different  from  all  others,  and  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  all  public  teachers ;  she  attended  a  public 
disputation  between  James  Naylor,  then  in  London,  and  the 
Baptists :  in  which  it  appeared  to  her  he  liad  the  advantage,  by 
close  and  powerful  replies,  over  his  learned  antagonists.  This 
excited  her  desire  to  hear  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  ; 
she  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  wishes  ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  from  that  time  she  attended  the  meetings  of  this 
people,  and  after  some  time  laboured  herself  in  the  ministry 
among  them,  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  impres- 
sions made  on  her  mind  by  the  preaching  of  Naylor,  and  her  obser- 
vation of  his  circumspect  conduct,  engaged  her  affectionate  esteem 
for  him,  and  she  cheerfully  a<lministered  every  charitable  service 
in  her  power  to  his  relief  under  his  grievous  sufferings;  though  she 
was  a  woman  of  too  much  discretion  and  stability  in  religion  to 
carry  her  regard  beyond  its  proper  limits,  or  to  such  extravagant 
lengths  as  those  weak  people  who  contributed  to  his  downfall. 
She  had  the  character  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman,  much 
employed  in  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence;  of  sympathetic 
tenderness  towards  the  afflicted,  and  therefore  one  of  the  first  of 
those  faithful  women  to  whom  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  imprisoned  members  of  the  community,  was  assigned;  this 
care,  in  conjunction  with  others,  she  religiously  discharged. 
After  a  long  life  of  virtuous  and  charitable  deeds,  she  died  in 
much  peace,  on  the  loth  July  1688,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her 
age  *. 

Another  of  these  women,  who  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to 
her  profession,  and  who  undauntedly  suffered,  when  it  fell  to  her 
lot,  was  Ann  Downer,  first  married  to  Benjamin  Greenwell,  a 
grocer  in  Bishopsgate-street,  and  then  to  the  celebrated  George 
Whitehead.  She  was  one  of  the  first  who  received  the  doctrine 
of  the  Quakers,  when  its  ministers  came  to  London,  and  at  length 
became  a  preacher  of  it.  Li  1656,  she  was  sent  for  to  attend 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow-piisoners  at  Launceston,  and  travelled 
thither  on  foot,  two  hundred  miles:  on  her  journey  she  was  in- 
strumental to  bring  many  over  to  the  doctrine  she  published, 
some  of  whom  were  persons  of  account  in  the  world.  In  1658, 
she  travelled  in  the  southern  counties,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
She  was  remarkably  conspicuous  in  her  day  for  her  singular  piety, 

*    Gough,  vol.  3.  p.  •_']!)— 223. 
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benevolence,  and  charity,  spending  much  of  her  time  in  visiting 
the  poor,  the  imprisoned,  the  sick,  the  fatherless,  and  widows,  in 
their  affliction ;  and  in  her  exertions  to  do  good  had  few  equals. 
She  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1686,  aged  sixty-three,  ex- 
pressing to  her  friends  who  visited  her  the  sentiments  of  resig- 
nation and  lively  hope,  and  leaving  impressions  of  affectionate 
regard  to  her  memory  in  the  hearts  of  many,  whom  she  had 
helped  by  her  charitable  services  *. 


REFLECTIONS 


REVOLUTION,  AND  THE  ACT  OF  TOLERATION, 


The  Revolution  is  the  grand  event,  in  which  the  affecting  and 
interesting  scenes  and  transactions  of  the  preceding  periods, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  accession  of  William  III.,  happily 
and  gloriously  close.  Here  the  struggles  of  the  several  parties 
have  their  termination ;  and  though  the  episcopal  form  of  church- 
government  obtains  at  last  an  establishment  and  permanent  pre- 
eminence, yet  that  superiority  is  made  easy  to  the  other  parties, 
by  the  security  to  their  respective  religious  professions,  and  by 
the  equality  among  themselves,  which  they  enjoy  by  the  act  of 
toleration.  Here  the  reader  pauses  with  pleasure  and  hope ; 
humanity  rejoices,  that  there  is  a  period  to  the  animosities  and 
calamities  that  had  torn  and  afflicted  this  country  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  the  prospect  of  better  times  opens  before  the 
wearied  mind.  The  history  through  which  he  has  been  led,  by 
its  various  details,  giveth  him  a  strong  impression  of  the  import- 
ance and  happiness  of  the  era  to  which  he  is  at  length  arrived. 
Here  despotism  hath  drawn  its  last  breath  ;  here  religious  liberty 
commenceth  its  reign :  royal  prerogative  bows  and  yields  to  the 
voice  of  the  people ;  and  conscience  feels  itself,  though  not 
entirely  emancipated,  yet  walking  at  large  and  breathing  the 
open  air. 

Our  author's  narrative  affords  convincing  and  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  importance  and  felicity  of  the  new  state  of  things  to 
which  it  brings  us.  But  yet  some  considerations,  arising  from 
facts  not  mentioned  by  him,  may  be  properly  presented  to  the 
reader,  to  heighten  his  sense  of  the  deliverance  effected  by  the 
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Revolution.  Two  singular  doctrines  had  been  industriously 
disseminated  ;  viz.  "  That  there  was  no  such  thing  as  passive 
obedience  for  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  that  kings  are  so  far 
infallible,  as  that  what  religion  they  establish  is  the  true  worship 
of  God  in  their  dominion.""  To  insinuate  more  universally  and 
effectually  these  sentiments,  they  were  inserted  and  enlarged 
upon  in  the  common  almanacks  *.  No  doubt  can  remain  concern- 
ing the  design  of  James  II.  from  a  review  of  the  measures  he 
actually  executed  ;  and  yet  it  is  useful  and  interesting  to  bring 
forward  the  secret  councils  from  whence  those  measures  flowed, 
and  to  exhibit  the  systematical  plan,  for  which,  if  they  were  not 
parts  of  it,  and  first  attempts  at  the  execution  of  it,  they  were 
evidently  calculated  to  prepare  the  way. 

Some  time  before  the  abdication  of  James,  a  "  Memorial"  was 
presented  to  him,  drawn  up  by  a  Jesuit,  and  exhibiting  the 
methods  he  should  pursue,  not  only  to  root  out  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  its  revival.  The 
great  outlines  of  the  scheme  were,  "  that  a  council  of  reformation 
should  be  established,  which  avoiding  the  name,  as  odious  and 
offensive  at  the  beginning,  should  pursue  some  good  and  sound 
manner  of  inquisition  ;  nay,  should  order,  in  divers  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  diligent  and  exact  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquisi- 
tion in  Spain  : — that  the  authority  of  the  church  should  take  place 
of  the  king's  authority,  and  the  civil  powers  be  subjected  to  the 
ecclesiastical : — that  the  state  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  should  be  so  linked  together,  that  one 
might  depend  on  and  be  the  assurance  of  the  other : — that  new 
ways  of  choosing  parliaments  should  be  followed,  particularly  one 
very  extraordinary,  viz.  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  should 
judge  concerning  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  as  they  were 
thought  fit  to  serve  in  parliament  by  such  bishops  or  not,  so  they 
were  to  confirm  the  election  or  have  a  negative  voice  in  it.  The 
Catholic  prince,  whom  God  should  send,  is  represented  as  being 
well  able  to  procure  such  a  parliament  as  he  would  have.  Many 
new  laws  were  to  be  made,  that  should  quite  alter  the  whole  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  was  to  be  made  treason  for  ever,  for  any  man  to 
propose  any  thing  for  change  of  the  Catholic  Roman  faith,  when 
it  was  once  settled.  As  to  those  in  low  circumstances,  effectual 
care  was  to  be  taken  to  keep  them  low.  New  methods  were  to 
be  observed  for  letting  of  lands,  disposing  of  children,  and  order- 
ing of  servants."  The  "  Memoriai""  complains,  "  that  in  queen 
Mary''s  time,  when  so  many  were  imprisoned,  so  many  stripped  of 
their  estates,  and  so  many  burnt,  there  was  a  want  of  zeal,  to  the 
grief  and  discouragement  of  many;  that  some  things  were  then 
tolerated  upon  constraint,  and  fear  of  farther  inconveniences;  and 
it  is  added,  that  matters  are  not  to  be  patched  up  any  more  by 
such  gentle  and  backward  proceedings.      For  it  is  laid  down  as  a 

*  Crosby's  History  of  the  Baptists,  voL  3.  p.  88. 
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first  principle,  that  as  soon  as  a  good  Catholic  prince  should  be 
established  upon  the  throne  of  these  nations,  he  must  make  ac- 
count, that  the  security  of  himself,  his  crown,  and  successor,  de- 
pendeth  principally  on  the  assurance  and  good  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  religion  within  his  kingdom."  The  proposals  in  this 
piece  were  brought  forward,  not  merely  as  measures  M'hich  the 
writer  desired  to  see  executed ;  but  such  as  he  apprehended,  nay, 
was  confident,  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  nation  would 
soon  afford  an  opportunity  to  accomplish.  Several  things  are 
reckoned  up,  which  gave  great  force  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England.  It  is  said,  that  England  would  more  easily  receive 
Popery  than  any  other  Protestant  country;  nay,  that  difficulties 
which  arose  in  some  Catholic  countries  would  not  be  found  here. 
"  All  now  (says  the  author)  is  zeal  and  integrity  in  our  new  clergy, 
(Almighty  God  be  thanked  for  it!)  and  no  less  in  our  laity,  and 
Catholic  gentlemen  in  England,  that  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
persecution." 

These  specimens  of  the  designs  formed,  are  proofs  to  what  ex- 
tent the  scheme  of  combining  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  with 
arbitrary  power  was  to  be  carried ;  and  shew  what  vast  conse- 
quences were  involved  in  the  success  of  the  spirited  opposition 
that  led  James  to  abdicate  the  throne. 

Important,  valuable,  and  happy,  as  was  the  state  of  things  in- 
troduced by  this  event,  especially  as  it  aifected  religious  liberty, 
the  operation  of  it  was  partial  and  limited  :  when  even  a  bill  of 
rights,  after  the  settlement  of  king  William  on  the  throne,  defined 
our  constitution,  and  fixed  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  the  rights 
of  conscience  were  not  ascertained,  nor  declared  by  that  noble 
deed.  The  act  of  toleration,  moved  by  lord  Nottingham  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  seconded  by  some  bishops,  though  more  out 
of  fear  than  inclination*,  exempted  from  the  penal  statutes  then 
in  existence  Protestant  dissentients  only,  and  not  all  of  them,  for 
the  Socinians  are  expressly  excepted,  nor  did  secure  any  from  the 
influence  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  It  left  the  English 
Catholics  under  severe  disabilities;  it  left  many  penal  statutes  un- 
repealed. The  same  reign  which  gave  us  the  blessing  of  the 
toleration  act,  was  marked  by  an  act  of  another  complexion  ;  for 
the  prince,  to  whom  we  owe  the  former,  was  prevailed  on  to  pass 
another  statute,  adjudging  heavy  penalties,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ments, to  those  who  should  write  or  speak  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  There  are  claims  of  power  over  conscience  not  yet 
abolished  :  there  are  rights  of  conscience  not  yet  fully  recovered 
and  secured.  The  very  term  toleration  shews  that  religious  free- 
dom is  not  yet  enjoyed  in  perfection ;  it  indicates,  that  the  liberty 
which  we  possess  is  a  matter  of  sufi'erance,  lenity,  and  indulgence, 
rather  than  the  grant  of  justice  and  right.  It  seemeth  to  admit 
and  imply  a  power  to  restrain  conscience  and  to  dictate  to  faith,  but 

*  Sir  John  Reiesby's  Memoirs,  p.  323. 
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the  exercise  of  which  is  generously  waived.  The  time  is,  even 
now,  at  this  distance  from  the  Revolution,  yet  to  come,  when  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  a 
favour  ;  the  time  is  yet  to  oome,  when  Christians,  of  all  religious 
forms  and  creeds,  shall  be  on  the  equal  footing  of  brethren,  and 
of  children  in  the  house  of  the  same  heavenly  Parent;  the  time 
is  yet  to  come,  when  acts  of  toleration  shall  every  where  give 
place  to  bills  of  right. 

But,  though  much  is  yet  wanting  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
blessings  of  the  Revolution  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  review  the  act  of 
toleration  as  a  great  point  gained,  as  a  noble  eiFort  towards  the 
full  emancipation  of  conscience.  The  preceding  periods  had  been 
only  those  of  oppression  and  thraldom.  The  exertions  of  any  to 
procure  release  from  severe  laws,  were  rather  attempts  to  gain  the 
power  of  tyrannizing  over  conscience  into  their  own  hands,  that 
they  themselves  might  be  free,  and  all  other  parties  remain  slaves, 
than  liberal  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  secure  to  every  one 
security  and  peace,  in  following  the  judgment  of  his  own  mind. 
The  preceding  ages  exhibit  a  series  of  severe  statutes  following 
each  other ;  from  passing  the  act  for  burning  of  lieretics  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  enacting  of  that  of  uniformity,  and  of 
the  Oxford  conventicle  acts,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  we  have  seen,  that  on  the 
one  hand  they  who  could  not  admit,  from  religious  reverence  to 
the  pope's  authority,  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  on  the  other, 
they  who  discarded  any  of  the  six  articles  which  he  formed  into  a 
standard  of  faith,  were  alike  doomed  to  the  sentence  of  death.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  pious  and  amiable  Hooper,  for  re- 
fusing to  wear  a  particular  dress,  was  imprisoned ;  and  Joan 
Boucher,  who  religiously  read  and  dispersed  the  New  Testament, 
was  burnt  at  the  stake.  Intolerant  statutes  marked  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Elizabeth.  Persecution,  in  various  forms,  by  laws 
and  by  prerogative,  stigmatized  the  successive  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  interval,  during  the  suspension  of  their  power, 
a  severe  ordinance  against  heresy  was  passed :  the  livings  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  were  sequestered  ;  those  ministers  suffered  under 
severe  oppressions,  and  Presbyterianism  was  found  to  be  not  more 
friendly  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  averse  from  intolerance, 
than  had  been  the  fallen  hierarchy.  Amongst  two  despised  sects, 
hated  and  persecuted  by  all  parties,  the  Baptists  and  Quakers, 
amongst  almost  them  only,  the  principles  of  liberty  had  found 
able  and  generous  advocates  ;  their  writings  placed  the  rights  of 
conscience  on  a  broad  and  liberal  bottom.  But  they  could  sup- 
port them  by  the  pen  only  ;  they  were  never  in  power,  and  con- 
sequently had  never,  in   this  country*,  an  opportunity  to  carry 

*  It  is  said  in  this  country  ;  for  when  the  forming  the  government  of  Pennsj-l- 
vania  and  Rhode-Island  in  America  rested,  the  latter  with  the  Baptists,  and  the 
former  with  the  Quakers,  to  their  honour  it  should  be  said,  that  their  conduct  was 
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tlieir  principles  into  practice,  and  to  shew  that  they  could  rule 
according  to  the  maxims  for  which,  when  oppressed,  they  could 
forcibly  plead. 

This  having  been  the  state  of  things,  the  act  of  toleration,  the 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  great  acquisition.  It  was 
the  first  legal  sanction  given  to  the  claims  of  conscience  ;  it  was 
the  first  charter  of  religious  freedom ;  it  was  a  valuable,  impor- 
tant, and  permanent  security  to  the  dissenting  subject.  It 
opened  to  him  the  temple  of  peace,  and  afforded  the  long  wished- 
for  asylum.  To  adopt  the  language  of  high  authority  :  "  The 
toleration-act  rendered  that  which  was  illegal  before,  now  legal; 
the  dissenting  way  of  worship  is  permitted  and  allowed  by  that 
act;  it  is  not  only  exempted  from  punishment,  but  rendered 
innocent  and  lawful ;  it  is  established  ;  it  is  put  under  the  protec- 
tion, and  not  merely  the  connivance,  of  the  law  *."  It  hath  been 
followed  with  a  universal  good  effect  and  happy  iniluence ;  it 
hath  been  the  basis  of  the  religious  liberty  enjoyed  ever  since  that 
period;  and  with  respect  to  the  state  of  freedom  and  religious 
inquiry  in  these  kingdoms,  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation. 
Before  that  period  darkness,  in  a  manner,  hung  over  the  spacious 
field  of  knowledge  and  divine  truth,  and  the  path  to  it  was  guarded 
by  a  flaming  sword.  That  act  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
light  there  was."  "  The  bounds  of  free  inquiry  were  enlarged; 
the  volume,  in  which  are  the  words  of  eternal  life,  was  laid  open 
to  examination."  And  the  state  of  knowledge  and  liberty  has 
been,  ever  since,  progressive  and  improving. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  eff"ects  of  the  Revolution,  it  is 
proper  to  add ;  "  that  it  drew  considerable  consequences  after  it 
all  over  Europe.  It  kept  the  reformed  interest  from  sinking, 
secured  the  liberty  of  the  British  and  the  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
appointed the  French  of  that  universal  monarchy,  which  they 
had  been  eagerly  expecting,  and  had  great  hopes  of  reaching. 
And  among  other  happy  fruits  of  it,  it  was  not  the  least  con- 
siderable, that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  the  poor  Vaudois  of 
Piedmont  from  utter  ruin,  and  of  their  re-establishment  in  their 
own  country.  These  people  were  the  remains  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  were  never  tainted  with  the  papal  corruptions 
and  impurities.  In  the  year  1686,  the  duke  of  Savo)^,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lewis  XIV.,  because  they  would  not  forsake  their 
religion,  drove  them  from  their  houses  and  posssessions,  forced 
them  out  of  the  valleys,  and  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  among 
the  Switzers  and  others  that  would  afl'ord  them  an  asylum.  But, 
in  September  1689,  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  them  assembled 
together  in  the  woods  of  Nion,  not  far  from  Geneva,  crossed  the 
lake  Leman  in  the  night,  and  entered  Savoy  under  the  conduct 
of  their  minister  M.  Arnold.     They  marched  through  that  coun- 

consistent  with  the  arguments  they  had  advanced,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  on  an 
extensive  and  liberal  scale,  was  a  leading  feature  of  each  constitution. 
"  Lord  Mansfield. 
VOL.  in.  II 
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try,  fourteen  or  fifteen  clays'  journey,  in  wliicli  march  they  were 
obliged  to  climb  np  high  mountains,  force  clivers  strait  passes, 
well  guarded  by  soldiers,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  till  at  length 
they  reached  their  valleys,  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  in 
which,  under  the  singular  protection  of  Providence,  they  main- 
tained themselves,  successfully  encountering  their  enemies  who 
at  any  time  assaulted  them  *." 

Here  seems  to  be  a  proper  place,  before  the  history  of  this 
period  is  closed,  to  notice  a  noble  and  generous  exertion  of  a  few 
dissenters,  which  has  with  great  good  effect  been  resumed  and 
perpetuated  to  the  present  times.     It  was  the  founding  a  school 
in  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  knitting, 
and  furnishing  them  with  books  for  their  instruction  in  these  arts, 
and  with  Testaments,  catechisms,  and  Bibles.     One  Poulton  had 
opened  a  school  in  these  parts,  and  given  public  notice  that  he 
would  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.     To  counteract  his 
designs,  and   to  afford   the  poor  an  easy  opportunity  of  having 
their  children  educated  in  Protestant  principles,  three  worthy  gen- 
tlemen,  Mr.  Arthur  Shallet,   Mr.   Samuel  Warburton,  and  Mr. 
Ferdinando  Holland,  members  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent's  church, 
instituted   this  seminary,  which  has  continued  ever  since,  main- 
tained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  annual  collections,  and  lega- 
cies.    The  number  of  scholars  at  first  was  forty ;  afterward  it 
increased  to  fifty ;  then  to  one  hundred  and  forty ;  and  has  since 
been  two  hundred.    It  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  wherein 
the  Protestant  dissenters  were  concerned;  and  into  its  objects  are 
received  without  distinction  of  party.     Such  an  institution  has 
the  merit  of  being  a  rational,  fair,  and  benevolent  mode  of  oppos- 
ing superstition   and  bigotry,  abridging  no   one's  security  and 
rights,  and  leaving  the  event  to  the  operation  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  ;  and  it  reflects  honour  on  the  spirit  and  resolution 
of  its  first  founders,  who  set  it  on  foot  in  the  reign  of  the  tyran- 
nical and  bigoted  prince,  James  II.,  when   the  dissenters  had 
scarcely  emerged  out  of  a  state  of  persecution. 

*  Calamy's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  MS.  Dr.  Calamy  was  told  several  re- 
markable particulars  concerning  this  march  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  came  afterward  to 
England  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  king  William.  One  was,  that  when  they  were 
come  pretty  near  to  their  valleys,  they  were  in  such  straits  for  provisions,  that  they 
were  in  great  fear  of  starving.  But  there  came  a  sudden  thaw,  which  in  a  night's 
time  melted  the  snow,  and  in  the  morning  they  discovered  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wheat  standing  in  the  earth,  ready  for  the  sickle,  which  had  been  left  there  from 
the  preceding  summer,  and  had  been  covered  all  winter  by  the  snow  ;  the  sudden 
fall  prevented  the  proprietors  from  reaping  it  at  the  proper  season.  These  desti- 
tute people  beheld  it  with  admiration  and  thankfulness,  reaped  it  with  joy,  and  were 
supported  by  it  after  their  return  into  their  valleys,  where,  without  such  a  supply, 
they  might  have  perished.  Another  resource,  especially  for  their  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  was  derived  from  the  overplus  of  the  collections  made  for  them  in 
England,  during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been  lodged  by  them, 
when  their  wants  had  been  effectually  relieved,  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  on  condition  of  receiving  such  an  allowance  from  year  to  year  as  was  agreed 
on.     Calamy,  ut  supra. 
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'  It  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  beneath  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  general  history,  to  mention  here  two  small  publi- 
cations which  the  press  produced  at  this  period ;  especially  as  the 
history,  through  which  the  reader  has  been  led,  records  the  vir- 
tuous and  manly  struggles  made  to  secure  the  liberty  of  writing' 
and  publishing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  according  to  the  views 
any  might  entertain,  and  exhibits  memoirs  of  the  progress  of 
theological  inquiries.  The  importance  of  publications  is  also  to 
be  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of  pages,  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  ability  with  which  they  are  executed,  and  the 
effect  they  produced,  or  the  impression  they  were  calculated  to 
leave,  on  the  public  mind. 

One  of  the  pieces,  both  anonymous,  to  which  we  refer,  was 
entitled,  "  A  brief  History  of  the  Unitarians,  called  also  Soci- 
nians  :  in  four  Letters  to  a  Friend."  The  publisher,  to  whom 
they  were  written,  having  left  them  some  time  with  a  gentleman, 
a  person  of  excellent  learning  and  worth,  they  were  returned  to 
him  with  a  letter,  expressing  great  approbation  of  them,  which 
was  printed  with  each  edition.  The  first  of  these  letters  repre- 
sented the  Unitarian  doctrine  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  the 
humanity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  power  and  inspi- 
ration of  God ;  aimed  to  conform  and  prove  it  by  a  series  of 
scriptural  arguments,  and  closed  with  a  concise  history  of  it.  The 
design  of  the  three  following  letters,  was  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  orthodox ;  and,  that  the  answer  might  be  full  and 
satisfactory,  they  were  occupied  in  the  illustration  of  all  the  texts 
usually  alleged  as  proofs  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  The  pas- 
sages out  of  the  Old  Testament  are  first  explained,  then  those 
out  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  lastly  those  out  of  the  Epistles 
and  the  Revelations.  This  mode  of  discussing  a  question,  which 
depends  purely  on  divine  revelation,  will  be  admitted  to  be  pro- 
per and  fair.  It  shewed  that  the  author  was  not  afraid  to  lodge 
his  appeal  with  the  Scriptures,  and  it  was  adapted  to  lead  the 
reader  into  an  investigation  of  their  meaning  according  to  the 
rules  of  sober  criticism  and  just  explanation.  It  went,  particu- 
larly, to  obviate  a  reflection  cast  upon  the  Unitarians,  as  exalting* 
their  reasonings  above  the  plain  and  express  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  first  edition  of  this  tract  was  in  12mo,  in  1687. 
It  was  afterward  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  Unitarian  Tracts,  in 
quarto,  1691. 

The  other  tract  published  at  this  period,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  worthy  of  particular  notice,  was  entitled,  "  A  Rational  Cate- 
chism." It  was  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  good  sense,  and 
the  vein  of  close  but  familiar  reasoning  which  ran  through  it,  but 
by  the  peculiar  method  in  which  it  was  drawn  up.  Catechisms, 
in  general,  have  consisted  principally,  if  not  solely,  of  speculative 
points,  drawn  from  the  theological  systems  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
country  where  they  are  published.  These  are  conveyed  in  an 
authoritative   manner,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation ;  and 
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are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  without  any  attempt  to  prove 
tliem  by  reasoning  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner.     The  au- 
thor of  this  tract,  conceiving  that  neglecting  to  examine  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  was  the  cause  of  that  variety  of  opinions  whence 
arose  rash  judgments,  animosities,  hatreds,  and  persecution,  began 
his  piece  with  the  first  principles  discernible  in  human  nature ; 
and,  avoiding  all   sentiments  controverted  amongst  Christians, 
confined  himself  to  such  truths  only  as  all  agree  in,  and  which 
lead  directly  unto  practice,  professing  not  to  advance  every  thing 
that  he  might  think  useful,  but  only  what  he  judged  most  useful. 
The  dialogue,  into  which  form  the  work  is  thrown,  divides  itself 
into  three   parts  ;  the    principles    of  natural    religion ;  those    of 
Christianity,  or  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the  gospel;  and 
the  rules   of  conduct  which   it  supplies.     The  instructions  and 
conclusions  which  the  catechumen  is  led,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
draw  for  himself,  and  by  his  own  reflections,  arise  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning  from  this  principle,  "  that  every  man  seeks  happiness;" 
which  happiness  must  be,  principally,  mental  and  spiritual.     The 
means  of  attaining  to  it  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  practice 
of  his  will  are  hence  gradually  developed.     This  piece  is  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Popple.     It  was  first  printed  by  licence,  in  1688  ;  another 
edition  of  it  appeared   1690,   12mo.     And  it  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam  in  1712*. 

*  Preface  to  the  work.     Hollis's  Memoirs,  p.  26'3  ;  and  a  Critical  Review  of  it 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Universelle  Historique,  torn.  9.  p.  95,  &c. 
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No.  I. 

A  declaration  of  certain  principal  articles  of  religion,  set  out  bij  order 
of  both  archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  for 
the  unity  of  doctrine  to  be  taught  and  holden  of  all  parsons,  vicars, 
and  curates  :  as  tvell  in  testification  of  their  cominon  consent  in  the 
said  doctrine,  to  the  stopping  of  the  mouths  of  them  that  go  about  to 
slander  the  ministers  of  the  church  for  diversity  of  judgment,  and  as 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  their  people,  to  be  read  by  the  said 
parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  at  their  possession  taking,  or  Jirst 
entry  into  their  cures ;  and  also,  after  that  yearly,  at  two  several 
times;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sunday  next  following  Easter-day,  and 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  or  on  some  other  Sunday  within  one 
month  after  those  feasts,  immediately  after  the  Gospel. 

Forasmuch  as  it  appertaineth  to  all  Christian  men,  but  especially  to 
the  ministers  and  pastors  of  the  church,  being  teachers  and  ijistructors 
of  others,  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  their  faith  when  they  shall  be 
thereunto  required  ;  I,  for  my  part,  now  appointed  your  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  having  before  mine  eyes  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of 
my  conscience,  do  acknowledge  for  myself,  and  require  you  to  assent 
to  the  same-; 

1.  "  That  there  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things  ;  and 
that  in  unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  three  persons  of  one  sub- 
stance, of  equal  power  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

2.  "  I  believe  also  whatsoever  is  contained  in  the  holy  canonical 
Scriptures,  in  the  which  Scriptures  are  contained  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  ;  by  the  which,  also,  all  errors  and  heresies  may  sufficiently 
be  reproved  and  convicted ;  and  all  doctrines  and  articles  necessary  to 
salvation  are  established.  I  do  also  most  firmly  believe  and  confess  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  three  creeds ;  the  Nicene  ci'eed,  Athana- 
sius's  creed,  and  our  common  creed,  called  the  Apostles'  creed ;  for 
these  do  briefly  contain  the  principal  articles  of  our  faith,  which  are  at 
large  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3.  "  I  do  acknowledge  also  that  church  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
wherein  the  word  of  God  is  truly  taught,  the  sacraments  orderly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and  the  authority  of  the 
keys  duly  used :  and  that  every  such  particular  church  hath  authority 
to  institute,  to  change,  and  clean  to  put  away,  ceremonies,  and  other 
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ecclesiastical  rights,  as  they  be  superfluous  or  abused;  and  to  constitute 
others,  making  more  to  seemliness,  to  order,  or  edification. 

4.  "  Moreover  I  confess,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take 
upon  him  any  oflice  or  ministry,  either  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  but 
such  only  as  are  lawfully  thereunto  called  by  the  high  authorities, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  realm. 

5.  "  Furthermore,  I  do  acknowledge  the  queen's  majesty's  preroga- 
tive and  superiority  of  government  of  all  estates,  and  in  all  causes,  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  within  this  realm  and  other  her  domi- 
in'ons  and  countries,  to  be  agreeable  to  God's  word,  and  of  right  to 
appertain  to  her  highness,  in  such  sort  as  in  the  late  act  of  parliament 
expressed,  and  since  then  by  her  majesty's  injunctions  declared  and 
expounded. 

6.  "  Moreover,  touching  the  bishop  of  Rome,  I  do  acknowledge  and 
confess,  that  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  word  of  God,  he  hath  no  more 
authority  than  other  bishops  have  in  their  provinces  and  diocesses,  and 
therefore  the  power  which  he  now  challengeth,  that  is,  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  and  so  to  be  above  all 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  is  a  usurped  power,  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  word  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  the  primitive 
church  ;  and  therefore  is  for  most  just  causes  taken  away  and  abolished 
in  this  realm. 

7.  "  Furthermore,  I  do  grant  and  confess  that  the  book  of  common 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments,  set  forth  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  is  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  it  is 
catholic  and  apostolic,  and  most  for  the  advancing  of  God's  glory,  and 
the  edifying  of  God's  people  :  both  for  that  it  is  in  a  tongue  that  may 
be  understood  of  the  people,  and  also  for  the  doctrine  and  form  of 
administration  contained  in  the  same. 

8.  "  And  although  in  the  administration  of  baptism  there  is  neither 
exorcism.,  oil,  salt,  spittle,  or  hallowing  of  the  water,  now  used ;  and 
for  that  they  were  of  late  years  abused  and  esteemed  neeessary,  whereas 
they  pertain  not  to  the  substance  and  necessity  of  the  sacrament,  and 
therefore  be  reasonably  abolished  ;  yet  is  the  sacrament  full  and  per- 
fectly ministered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  agreeable  to  the  institution 
of  our  Saviour  Christ. 

9.  "  Moreover,  I  do  not  only  acknowledge,  that  private  masses  were 
never  used  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  I  mean,  public 
ministration  and  receiving  of  the  sacrament  by  the  priest  alone,  Avithout 
a  just  number  of  communicants,  according  to  Chi-ist's  saying,  '  Take 
ye,  and  eat  ye,'  &c.  but  also  that  the  doctrine  that  maintaineth  the 
mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  a 
mean  to  deliver  souls  out  of  purgatory,  is  neither  agreeable  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  nor  grounded  upon  doctrine  apostolic,  but  contrariwise  most 
ungodly,  and  most  injurious  to  the  precious  redemption  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  and  his  only  sufficient  sacrifice,  oflfered  once  for  ever  upon  the 
altar  of  the  cross. 

10.  "  I  am  of  that  mind  also,  that  the  holy  communion  or  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  due  obedience  to  Christ's 
institution,  and  to  express  the  virtue  of  the  same,  ought  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  the  people  under  both  kinds  ;  and  that  it  is  avouched  by 
certain  fathers  of  the  church  to  bo  a  jilain  sacrilege,  to  rob  them  of 
the  mystical  cup,  fur  whom  Christ  has  shed    his  most  precious  blood. 
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seeing  he  himself  hath  said,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;'  considering  also, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  as  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Gelasius,  and  others,  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  and  more,  both  the  parts  of  the  sacrament  Avere  ministered  to 
the  people. 

Last  of  all,  "As  I  do  utterly  disallow  the  extolling  of  images, 
relics,  and  feigned  miracles ;  and  also  all  kind  of  expressing  God 
invisible,  in  the  form  of  an  old  man,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  dove ;  and  all  other  vain  worshipping  of  God,  devised  by  men's 
fantasy,  besides  or  contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  as  wandering  on  pil- 
grimages, setting  up  of  candles,  praying  upon  beads,  and  such-like 
superstition  ;  which  kind  of  works  have  no  promise  of  reward  in 
Scripture ;  but  contrariwise  threatenings  and  maledictions ;  so  I  do 
exhort  all  men  to  the  obedience  of  God's  law,  and  to  the  works  of 
faith,  as  charity,  mercy,  piety,  alms,  devout  and  fervent  prayer,  with 
the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  not  with  the  mouth  only ;  godly  absti- 
nence and  fasting,  chastity,  obedience  to  the  rulers  and  superior 
powers,  with  such-like  works,  and  godliness  of  life  commanded  by 
God  in  his  word ;  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  '  hath  the  promise  both 
of  this  life,  and  of  the  life  to  come ; '  and  are  works  acceptable  only 
in  God's  sight. 

"  These  things  above  rehearsed,  though  they  be  appointed  by  com- 
mon order,  yet  do  I,  without  all  compulsion,  with  freedom  of  mind 
and  conscience,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  upon  most  sure  per- 
suasion, acknowledge  to  be  true,  and  agreeable  to  God's  word.  And 
therefore  I  exhort  you  all  to  whom  I  have  care,  heartily  and  obediently 
to  embrace  and  receive  the  same  ;  that  we  all  joining  together  in  unity 
of  spirit,  faith,  and  charity,  may  also  at  length  be  joined  together  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  through  the  merits  and  death  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  all  glory  and  empire,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen." 


No.  II. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  England,  tvho 
have  renounced  the  Roman  antichrist,  and  profess  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity. 
The  superintendent  ministers,  and  commissioners  of  charges  within 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  their  brethren  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
England,  who  have  renounced  the  Roman  antichrist,  and  do  pro- 
fess with  them  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  desire  the  perpetual 
increase  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  word  and  writ,  it  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  reverend  pastors, 
that  divers  of  our  dearest  brethren,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  best 
learned  within  that  realm,  are  deprived  from  ecclesiastical  function, 
and  forbidden  to  preach,  and  so  by  you,  that  they  ai-e  straight  to  pro- 
mote the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  their  consciences  will  not 
suffer  to  take  upon  them  (at  the  commandment  of  authority)  such 
garments  as  idolaters,  in  time  of  blindness,  have  used  in  their  idolatry, 
which  bruit  cannot  but  be  most  dolorous  to  our  hearts,  mindful  of  that 
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sentence  of  the  Apostle,  saying,  "  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed,  lest  ye  be  consumed  one  of  another."  We  purpose  not  at 
this  present  to  enter  into  the  ground  of  that  question  which  we  hear, 
of  either  part,  to  be  agitate  with  greater  vehemency  than  well  liketli 
us  ;  to  wit,  whether  that  such  apparel  is  to  be  accounted  amongst 
things  that  are  simply  indifferent  or  not ;  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  we  crave  that  Christian  charity  may  so  prevail  in  you,  we  say,  the 
pastors  and  leaders  of  the  flock  within  that  realm. 

That  ye  do  not  to  others  that  which  ye  would  not  others  should  do 
to  you.  Ye  cannot  be  ignorant  how  tender  a  thing  the  conscience  of 
man  is.  All  that  have  knowledge  are  not  alike  persuaded  ;  your  con- 
sciences reclaim  not  at  wearing  of  such  garments,  but  many  thousands, 
both  godly  and  learned,  are  otherwise  persuaded,  whose  consciences  are 
continually  stricken  with  these  sentences :  "  What  hath  Clirist  Jesus 
to  do  with  Belial  ?  "  "  What  fellowship  is  there  betwixt  darkness  and 
light  ?  "  If  surplice,  corner  cap,  and  tippet,  have  been  badges  of  idola- 
ters in  the  very  act  of  their  idolatry,  Avhat  have  the  preachers  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  the  open  rebukers  of  all  superstition,  to  do  with  the 
dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  ?  Our  brethren,  that  of  conscience  refuse 
that  unprofitable  apparel,  do  neither  damn  yours,  or  molest  you  that 
use  such  vain  trifles  :  if  ye  shall  do  the  like  to  them,  we  doubt  not  but 
therein  ye  shall  please  God,  and  comfort  the  hearts  of  many  which 
are  wounded  with  extremity,  which  is  used  against  those  godly,  and 
our  beloved  brethren.  Colour  of  rhetoric,  or  manly  persuasion,  will  we 
use  none,  but  charitably  we  desire  you  to  call  that  sentence  of  pity  to 
mind  : — "  F'eed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  committed  to  your  charge, 
caring  for  them,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly  ;  not  as  though  ye 
were  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  that  ye  may  be  examples  to  the 
flock."  And  farther  also,  we  desire  you  to  meditate  that  sentence  of 
the  apostle,  saying,  "  Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to 
the  Grecians,  nor  to  the  church  of  God."  In  what  condition  of  time 
ye  and  we  both  travel  in  the  promoting  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  sup- 
pose you  not  to  be  ignorant.  And  therefore  we  are  more  bold  to  exhort 
you  to  walk  more  circumspectly,  than  that  for  such  vanities  the  godly 
should  be  troubled.  For  all  things  that  may  seem  lawful,  edify  not. 
If  the  commandment  of  authority  urge  the  consciences  of  your  and 
our  brethren,  more  than  they  can  bear ;  we  unfeignedly  crave  of  you, 
that  ye  remember,  that  ye  are  called  the  light  of  the  world  and  the 
earth. 

All  civil  authority  hath  not  the  light  of  God  always  shining  before 
their  eyes  in  their  statutes  and  commandments ;  but  their  affections 
oft-time  savour  too  much  of  the  earth,  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 

And  therefore  we  think  that  ye  should  boldly  oppose  yourselves  to 
all  power,  that  will  or  dare  extol  itself,  not  only  against  God,  but  also 
against  all  such  as  do  burden  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  farther 
than  God  hath  burdened  them  by  his  own  word.  But  herein  we  con- 
fess our  offence,  in  that  we  have  entered  farther  in  reasoning  than  we 
purposed  and  promised  at  the  beginning  :  and  therefore  we  shortly 
return  to  our  former  humble  supplication,  which  is,  that  our  brethren, 
who  among  you  refuse  the  Romish  rags,  may  find  of  you,  the  prelates, 
such  favours  as  our  Head  and  Master  commands  every  one  of  his 
members  to  shew  one  to  another,  which  we  look  to  receive  of  your  gen- 
tleness, not  only  for  that  yc  fear  to  offend  God's  majesty,  in  troubling 
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of  your  brethren  for  such  vain  trifles  ;  but  also  because  ye  will  not 
refuse  the  humble  requests  of  us  your  brethren,  and  fellow- preachers 
of  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom,  albeit  there  appear  no  great  worldly  pomp, 
yet  we  suppose  ye  will  not  so  far  despise  us,  but  that  ye  will  esteem  us 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  that  fight  against  the  Roman  antichrist, 
and  travail,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus  universally  may  be  main- 
tained and  advanced.  The  days  are  evil  ;  iniquity  abounds  ;  Chris- 
tian charity,  alas  !  is  waxen  cold ;  and  therefore  we  ought  the  more 
diligently  to  watch  ;  for  the  hour  is  uncertain  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  appear,  before  whom  we  your  brethren,  and  ye,  may  give  an 
account  of  our  administration. 

And  thus,  in  conclusion,  we  once  again  crave  favour  to  our  brethren, 
which  granted,  ye  in  the  Lord  shall  command  us  in  things  of  double 
more  importance.  The  Lord  Jesus  rule  your  hearts  in  his  true  fear 
to  the  end,  and  give  unto  us  victory  over  that  conjured  enemy  of  all 
true  religion  ;  to  wit,  over  that  Roman  antichrist,  whose  wounded  head 
Satan,  by  all  means,  labours  to  cure  again,  but  to  destruction  shall  he 
and  his  maintainers  go,  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  to  whose 
mighty  power  and  protection  we  heartily  commit  you. 

Subscribed  by  the  hands  of  superintendents,  one  part  of  ministers, 
and  scribed  in  our  general  assemblies,  and  fourth  session  thereof.  At 
Edinburgh,  the  28th  day  of  December,   15G6. 

Your  loving  brethren,  and  fellow-preachers, 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Jo.  Craig,  Rob.  Pont, 

Da.  Lyndesay,  Jo.  Wiram, 

Guil.  Gislisomus,  Jaco.  IMailvil, 

Jo.  Spottiswood,  Jo.  Erskin, 

Jo.  Row,  Nic.  Spital. 


No.  III. 

John  Fox's  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,    to   dissuade  her  from  burning 
two  Dutch  Anabaptists Jvr  heresyin  Smithjield.     1575. 

Serenissima  beatissima  princeps,  regina  illustrissima,  patriae  decus, 
seeculi  ornamentum  !  Ut  nihil  ab  animomeo  omniqueexpectatione  abfuit 
longius  quam  ut  majestatis  tuse  amplissimam  excellentiam  molesta 
interpellatione  obturbarem  ;  ita  vehementer  dolet  silentium  hoc,  quo 
hactenus  constanter  sum  usus,  non  eudem  constantia  perpetuo  tueri 
ita  ut  volebam  licuisse.  Ita  nunc  prater  spem  ac  opinionem  meam 
nescio  qua  infelicitate  evenit,  ut  quod  omnium  volebam  minime,  id 
contra  me  maxime  faciat  hoc  tempore-  Qui  cum  ita  vixerim  hucusque, 
ut  molestus  fuerim  nemini,  invitus  nunc  cogor  contra  naturam  prin- 
cipi  etiam  ipsi  esse  importunus,  non  re  ulla  aut  causa  mea,  sed  aliena 
inductus  calamitate.  Quae  quo  acerbior  sit  et  luctuosior,  hoc  acriores 
mihi  addit  ad  deprecandum  stimulos.  Nonnullos  iiitelligo  in  Anglia 
hie  esse  non  Anglos,  sed  adventitios,  Belgas  quidem  opinor,  partim 
viros,  partim  feminas,  nuper  ob  improbata  dogmata  in  judicium  advo- 
catos.     Quorum  aliquot  feliclter  reducti   publica  luerunt  pcenitentia; 
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complures  in  exiliuni  sunt  condemnati,  idque  rectissime  nieo  judicio 
factum  esse  arbitror.  Jam  ex  lioc  numero  unum  esse  aut  alterum. 
audio,  de  quibus  ultimum  exustionis  supplicium  (nisi  succurrat  tua 
pietas)  brevi  est  statuendum.  Qua  una  in  re  duo  contineri  perspicio", 
quorum  alterum  ad  errorum  pravitatem,  alterum  ad  supplicii  acerbi- 
tatem  attinet.  Ac  erroribus  quidem  ipsis  nihil  possit  absurdius  esse, 
sanus  nemo  est  qui  dubitat,  mirorque  tam  faeda  opinionum  portenta  in 
quosquam  potuisse  Christianos  cadere.  Sed  ita  habet  humanae  infir- 
mitatis  conditio,  si  divina  paululum  luce  destituti  nobis  relinquimur, 
quo  non  ruimus  prsecipites  ?  Atque  lioc  nomine  Christo  gratias  quam 
maximas  liabeo,  quod  Anglorum  hodie  neminem  huic  insaniae  video. 
Quod  igitur  ad  phanaticas  istas  sectas  attinet,  eas  certe  in  republics 
nullo  modo  fovendas  esse,  sed  idonea  comprimendas  correctione  censeo. 
Verum  enim  vcro  ignibus  ac  flammis  pice  ac  sulphure  sestuantibus 
viva  miserorum  corpora  torrefacere,  judicii  magis  coecitate  quam  im- 
petu  voluntatis  errantium,  durum  istud  ac  Romani  magis  exempli  esse 
quam  evangelicae  consuetudinis  videtur,  ac  plane  ejusmodi,  ut  nisi  a 
Romanis  pontificibus,  authore  Innocentio  tertio,  primum  profluxisset, 
nunquam  istum  Perilli  taurum  quisquam  in  mitem  Christi  ecclesiam 
importavisset.  Non  quod  maleficiis  delecter,  aut  erroribus  cujusquam 
faveam,  dicta  hsec  esse  velim ;  vitse  hominum,  ipse  homo  cum  sim, 
faveo  ;  ideoque  faveo,  non  ut  erret,  sed  ut  resipiscat :  ac  neque  homi- 
num  solum,  utinam  et  pecudibus  ipsis  opitulari  possem.  Ita  enim  sum 
(stulte  fortassis  haec  de  meipso,  at  vere  dico),  macellum  ipsum,  ubi 
mactantur  etiam  pecudes,  vix  prsetereo,  quin  tacito  quodam  doloris 
sensu  mens  refugiat.  Atque  equidem  in  eo  Dei  ipsius  valde  admiror, 
venerorque  toto  pectore  clementiam,  qui  in  jumentis  illis  brutis  et 
abjectis,  quae  sacrificiis  olim  parabantur,  id  prospexerat,  ne  prius 
ignibus  mandarentur  quam  sanguis  eorum  ad  basim  altaris  effunde- 
retur.  Unde  disceremus,  in  exigendis  suppliciis,  quamvis  justis,  non 
quid  omnino  rigori  liceat,  sed  ut  dementia  simul  adhibita  rigoris  tem- 
peret  asperitatem. 

Quamobrem  si  tantum  mihi  apud  principis  tanti  majestatem  audere 
liceret  supplex  pro  Christo  rogarem  clementissimam  hanc  regise  subli- 
mitatis  excellentiam,  pras  authoritate  hac  mea  (lege  tua)  qua  ad  vitam 
multorum  consecraiidum  pcllere  (I.  conservandam  pollere)  te  divina 
voluit  dementia,  ut  vita  si  fieri  possit,  (quid  enim  non  posset  iis  in 
rebus  authoritas  tua?)  miserorum  parcatur,  saltern  ut  horrori  obsistatur, 
atque  in  aliud  quodcunque  commutetur  supplicii  genus.  Sunt  ejectiones, 
inclusiones  retrusse,  sunt  vincula,  sunt  perpctua  exilia,  sunt  stigmata  et 
7rXj/y/xara  aut  etiam  patibula ;  id  unum  valde  deprecor,  ne  piras  ac 
flammas  Smithfieldianas  jam  diu  faustissimis  tuis  auspiciis  hue  usque 
sopitas,  sinas  nunc  recandescere.  Quod  si  ne  id  quidem  obtineri  possit, 
id  saltern  omnibus  supplicandi  modis  efflagito,  tovto  to  TveKapyiKov  pecto- 
ris tui  implorans,  ut  mensem  tamen  unum  aut  alterum  nobis  concedas, 
quo  interim  experiamur,  an  a  periculosis  erroribus  dederit  dominus  ut 
resanescant,  ne  cum  corporum  jactura,  animse  pariter  cum  corporibus 
de  seterno  periclitentur  exitio*. 

'  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  p.  104,  1C5. 
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No.  IV. 


A  directory^  of  church-government,  anciently  contended  for,  and,  as  far 
as  the  times  would  suffer,  practised  by  the  first  Noncoiformists  in 
the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  found  in  the  study  of  the  most  accom- 
plished divine  Mr.  Thomas  Cartwright,  after  his  decease. 
The  sacred  Discipline  of  ihe  Church  described  in  the  Word  of  God. 

The  discipline  of  Christ's  church,  that  is  necessary  for  all  times,  is 
delivered  by  Christ,  and  set  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  therefore  the 
true  and  lawful  discipline  is  to  be  fetched  from  thence,  and  from  thence 
alone.  And  that  which  resteth  upon  any  other  foundation  ought  to  be 
esteemed  unlawful  and  counterfeit. 

Of  all  particular  churches,  there  is  one  and  the  same  right,  order,  and 
form  :  therefore  also  no  one  may  challenge  to  itself  any  power  over 
others  :   nor  any  right  which  doth  not  alike  agree  to  others. 

The  ministers  of  public  charges,  in  every  particular  church,  ought  to 
be  called  and  appointed  to  their  charges  by  a  lawful  ecclesiastical  calling, 
such  as  hereafter  is  set  down. 

All  thesC;,  for  the  divers  regard  of  their  several  kinds,  are  of  equal 
power  amongst  themselves. 

No  man  can  be  lawfully  called  to  public  charge  in  any  church,  but 
he  that  is  fit  to  discharge  the  same.  And  none  is  to  be  accounted  fit, 
but  he  that  is  endued  with  the  common  gifts  of  all  the  godly  ;  that  is, 
with  faith,  and  a  blameless  life :  and  farther  also,  with  those  that  are 
proper  to  that  ministry  wherein  he  is  to  be  used,  and  necessary  for  the 
executing  of  the  same ;  whereupon,  for  trial  of  those  gifts,  some  conve- 
nient way  and  examination  are  to  be  used. 

The  party  to  be  called  must  first  be  elected;  then  he  is  to  be  ordained 
to  that  charge  whereunto  he  is  chosen,  by  the  prayers  of  that  church 
whereunto  he  is  to  be  admitted  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  him  and  of  the 
church  being  before  laid  open. 

The  ministers  of  the  church  are,  first,  they  that  are  ministers  of  the 
word.  In  their  examination,  it  is  specially  to  be  taken  heed  unto,  that 
they  be  apt  to  teach,  and  tried  men,  not  utterly  unlearned,  nor  newly 
planted  and  converted  to  the  faith. 

Now  these  ministers  of  the  word  are,  first,  pastors,  which  do  ad- 
minister the  word  and  sacraments ;  then,  teachers,  which  are  occupied 
in  wholesome  doctrine. 

Besides,  there  are  also  elders,  which  watch  over  the  life -and  behaviour 
of  every  man ;  and  deacons,  which  have  care  over  the  poor. 

Farther,  in  every  particular  church  there  ought  to  be  a  presbytery, 
which  is  a  consistory,  and,  as  it  were,  a  senate  of  elders.  Under  the 
name  of  elders  here  are  contained,  theyAvho  in  the  church  minister  doc- 
trine, and  they  who  are  properly  called  elders. 

By  the  common  counsel  of  the  eldership,  all  things  are  directed  that 
belong  to  the  state  of  their  church.  First,  such  as  belong  to  the  guidance 
of  the  whole  body  of  it  in  the  holy  and  common  assembly,  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  all  things  may  be  done  in  them 
duly,  orderly,  and  to  edification.     2.  Then  also  such  as  pertain  to  par- 
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ticular  persons.  First,  to  all  the  members  of  that  church,  that  the 
good  may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that  belong  unto  them  ;  that  the  wicked 
may  be  corrected  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  according  to  tiie  quality 
of  the  fault,  private  and  public,  by  admonishing  and  by  removing  either 
from  the  Lord's  supper  by  suspension  (as  it  is  commonly  called,)  or  out 
of  the  church  by  excommunication.  The  which  belong  specially  to  the 
ministers  of  public  charge  in  the  church  to  their  calling,  either  to  be 
begun  or  ended,  and  ended  either  by  relievij;ig  or  punishing  them,  and 
that  for  a  time  by  suspension,  or  altogether  by  deposition. 

For  directing  of  the  eldership,  let  the  pastors  be  set  over  it  ;  or  if 
there  be  more  pastors  than  one  in  the  same  fchurch,  let  the  pastors  do  it 
in  their  turns. 

But  yet  in  all  the  greater  affairs  of  the  church,  as  in  excommunicating 
of  any,  and  in  choosing  and  deposing  of  church-ministers,  nothing  may 
be  concluded  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  church. 

Particular  churches  ought  to  yield  mutual  help  one  to  another  ;  for 
which  cause  they  are  to  communicate  amongst  themselves. 

The  end  of  this  communicating  together  is,  that  all  things  in  them 
may  be  so  directed,  both  in  regard  of  doctrine,  and  also  of  discipline,  as 
by  the  word  of  God  they  ought  to  be. 

Therefoi*e  the  things  that  belong  hereunto  are  determined  by  the 
common  opinion  of  those  who  meet  so  to  communicate  together;  and 
whatsoever  is  to  be  amended,  furthered,  or  procured,  in  any  of  those 
several  churches  that  belong  to  that  assembly.  Wherein  albeit  no 
particular  church  hath  power  over  another,  yet  every  particular  church 
of  the  same  resort,  meeting  and  counsel,  ought  to  obey  the  opinion 
of  more  churches  with  whom  they  communicate. 

For  holding  of  these  meetings  and  assemblies,  there  are  to  be  chosen, 
by  every  church  belonging  to  that  assembly,  principal  men  from  among 
the  elders,  who  are  to  have  their  instructions  from  them,  and  so  to  be 
sent  to  the  assembly.  There  must  also  be  a  care  had,  that  the  things 
they  shall  return  to  have  been  godly  agreed  on  by  the  meetings,  be  dili- 
gently observed  by  the  churches. 

Farther,  in  such  assemblies  there  is  also  to  be  chosen  one  that  may 
be  set  over  the  assemblies,  who  may  moderate  and  direct  them.  His 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  assemblies  be  held  godly,  quietly,  and  comely  : 
therefore  it  belongeth  unto  him  to  begin  and  end  the  conference  with 
prayer  ;  to  know  every  man's  instructions  ;  to  propound  in  order  the 
things  that  are  to  be  handled  ;  to  gather  their  opinions,  and  to  propound 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part.  It  is  also  the  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  assembly,  to  speak  their  opinions  of  the  things  propounded  godly 
and  quietly. 

The  si/nodical  discipline  gathered  out  of  the  synods  and  use  of  the 
churches  which  have  restored  it  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
out  of  sundry  books  that  are  written  of  the  same,  and  referred  under 
certain  heads. 

Of  the  Necessity  of  a  Calling. 
Let  no  man  thrust  himself  into  the  executing  of  any  part  of  public 
charge  in  the  administration  of  the  word,  sacraments,  discipline,  or  care 
over  the  poor.     Neither  let  any  such  sue  or  seek  for  any  public  charge 
of  the  church  :  but  let  every  one  tarry  until  he  be  lawfully  called. 
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The  Manner  of  entering  and  determining^  of  a  Calling,  and  against  a 
Ministry  of  no  certain  place  ;   and  the  Desertion  of  a  Church. 

Let  none  be  called  but  unto  some  certain  charge  ordained  of  God, 
and  to  the  exercising  of  the  same  in  some  particular  congregation :  and 

he  that  is  so  called,  let  him  be  so  bound  to  that church,  that  he 

may  not  after  be  of  any  other,  or  depart  from  it  without  the  consent 
thereof.  Let  none  be  called,  but  they  that  have  first  subscribed  the 
confession  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline ;  whereof  let  them  be  admonished 
to  have  copies  with  themselves. 

In  the  examination  of  ministers,  the  testimony  of  the  place  from 
whence  they  come  is  to  be  demanded,  whereby  it  may  be  understood 
what  life  and  conversation  he  hath  been  of,  and  whether  he  hath  been 
addicted  to  any  heresy,  or  to  the  reading  of  any  heretical  books,  or  to 
curious  and  strange  questions,  and  idle  speculations:  or  rather,  whether 
he  be  accounted  sound  and  consenting  in  all  things  to  the  doctrine 
received  in  the  church.  Whereunto  if  he  agree,  he  is  also  to  expound 
some  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  twice  or  oftener,  as  it  shall  seem 
meet  to  the  examiners,  and  that  before  the  conference,  and  that  church 
which  is  interested.  Let  him  also  be  demanded  of  the  principal  heads 
of  divinity  :  and  whether  he  will  diligently  execute  and  discharge  his 
ministry  ;  and  in  the  CKCcution  thereof  propound  unto  himself,  not  his 
own  desires  and  commodities,  but  the  glory  of  God  and  edification  of  the 
church.  Lastly,  whether  he  will  be  studious  and  careful  to  maintain 
and  preserve  wholesome  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Thus 
let  the  minister  be  examined,  not  only  by  one  eldership,  but  also  by 
some  greater  meeting  and  assembly. 

Of  Election. 

Before  the  election  of  a  minister,  and  the  deliberation  of  the  con- 
ference concerning  the  same,  let  there  be  a  day  of  fast  kept  in  the  church 
interested. 

Of  the  place  of  exercising  this  Calling. 

Albeit  it  be  lawful  for  a  minister,  upon  just  occasion,  to  preach  in 
another  church  than  that  whereof  he  is  minister ;  yet  none  may  exer- 
cise any  ordinary  ministry  elsewhere,  but  for  a  certain  time,  upon  great 
occasion,  and  by  the  consent  of  his  church  and  conference. 

Of  the  Office  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Word  ;   and  first  of  the  Order 
of  Liturgy  or  Conmion  Prayer. 

Let  the  minister  that  is  to  preach,  name  a  psalm,  or  a  part  of  a  psalm, 
beginning  with  the  first,  and  so  proceeding,  that  may  be  sung  by  the 
church,  noting  to  them  the  end  of  their  singing,  to  wit,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  their  own  edification.  After  the  psalm,  let  a  short  admonition 
to  the  people  follow,  of  preparing  themselves  to  pray  duly  unto  God: 
then  let  there  be  made  a  prayer  containing  a  general  confession,  first  of 
the  guilt  of  sin,  both  original  and  actual  ;  and  of  the  punishment  which 
is  due  by  the  law  for  them  both:  then  also  of  the  promise  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  respect  of  it,  supplication  of  pardon  for  the  said  guilt  and 
punishment,  and  petition  of  grace  promised,  as  for  the  duties  of  the 
whole  life,  so  especially  for  the  godly  expounding  and  receiving  of  the 
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word.  Lot  tliis  petition  be  concluded  \Aitli  the  Lord's  prayer.  After 
the  sermon,  let  prayer  be  made  again  ;  first  for  grace  to  profit  by  the 
doctrine  delivered,  the  principal  heads  thereof  being  remembered;  then 
for  all  men,  but  chiefly  for  the  universal  church,  and  for  all  estates  and 
degrees  of  the  people  ;  which  is  likewise  to  be  ended  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  as  before.  Last  of  all,  let  the  con- 
gregation be  dismissed  a^  ith  some  convenient  form  of  blessing  taken  out 
of  the  Scripture;  such  as  is  Numb.  vi.  '24.   2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

Of  Preaching. 

Let  him  that  shall  preach  choose  some  part  of  the  canonical  Scripture 
to  expound,  and  not  of  the  Apocrypha.  Farther,  in  his  ordinary  minis- 
try, let  him  not  take  postils,  as  they  are  called  but  some,  whole  book  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  to  expound  in 
order :  in  choice  whereof  regard  is  to  be  had  both  of  the  minister's 
ability,  and  of  the  edification  of  the  church. 

He  that  preacheth  must  perform  two  things ;  the  first,  that  his 
speech  be  uncorrupt ;  which  is  to  be  considered  both  in  regard  of  the 
doctrine,  that  it  be  holy,  sound,  wholesome  and  profitable  to  edification ; 
not  devilish,  heretical,  leavened,  corrupt,  fabulous,  curious,  or  conten- 
tious ;  and  also  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  it,  that  it  be  proper  to  the 
place  which  is  handled,  that  is,  which  either  is  contained  plainly  in  the 
very  words  ;  or  if  it  be  gathered  by  consequent,  that  the  same  be  fit  and 
clear,  and  such  as  may  rise  upon  the  property  of  the  word,  grace  of  speech, 
and  suit  of  the  matter ;  and  not  be  allegorical,  strange,  wrested,  or  far- 
fetched. Now  let  that  which  is  such,  and  chiefly  which  is  fittest  for 
the  times  and  occasions  of  the  church,  be  delivered.  Farther,  let  the 
explication,  confirmation,  enlargement,  and  application,  and  the  whole 
treatise  and  handling  of  it,  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  let  the  whole 
confirmation  and  proof  be  made  by  arguments,  testimonies,  and  examples, 
taken  only  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  applied  fitly,  and  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  places  that  are  alleged. 

The  second  thing  to  be  performed  by  him  that  preacheth,  is  a  reve- 
rend gravity ;  this  is  considered  first  in  the  style,  phrase,  and  manner 
of  speech,  that  it  be  spiritual,  pure,  proper,  simple,  and  applied  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  ;  nor  such  as  human  wisdom  teacheth,  nor 
savouring  of  ncAv-fangledness,  nor  either  so  affcctate  as  it  may  serve  for 
pomp  and  ostentation,  or  so  careless  and  base,  as  becometh  not  ministers 
of  the  word  of  God.  Secondly,  it  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  well  in 
ordering  the  voice,  in  which  a  care  must  be  had,  that  (avoiding  the 
keeping  always  of  one  tone)  it  may  be  equal,  and  both  rise  and  fall  by 
degrees :  as  also  in  ordering  the  gesture,  wherein  (the  body  being 
upright)  the  guiding  and  ordering  the  whole  body  is  to  follow  the  voice, 
there  being  avoided  in  it  all  unseemly  gestures  of  the  head,  or  other 
parts,  and  often  turning  of  the  body  to  divers  sides.  Finally,  let  the 
gesture  be  grave,  modest,  and  seemly,  not  utterly  none,  nor  too  much 
neither,  like  the  gestures  of  players  or  fencers. 

These  things  are  to  be  performed  by  him  that  preacheth ;  whereby, 
when  need  requireth,  they  may  be  examined  who  are  trained  and  exer- 
cised, to  be  made  fit  to  preach  :  let  there  be,  if  it  may  be,  every  sab- 
bath-day, two  sermons,  and  let  them  that  preach  always  endeavour  to 
keep  themselves  within  one  hour,  especially  on  the  week-days.     The 
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use  of  preaching  at  burials  is  to  be  left  as  it  may  be  done  convenientlv  ; 
because  there  is  danger  that  they  may  nourish  the  superstition  of  some, 
or  be  abused  to  pomp  ^nd  vanity. 

Of  the  Catechism. 

Let  the  catechism  be  taught  in  every  church.  Let  there  be  two 
sorts.  One  more  large  applied  to  the  delivering  of  the  sum  of  religion 
by  a  suit  and  order  of  certain  places  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  which 
some  point  of  the  holy  doctrine  may  be  expounded  every  week.  Another 
of  the  same  sort,  but  shorter,  fit  for  the  examination  of  the  rude  and 
ignorant  before  they  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper. 

Of  the  other  jiarts  of  Liturgy  or  divine  Service. 

All  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  or  divine  service  consisteth  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  church,  in  the 
blessing  of  marriage:  the  most  commodious  form  thereof  is  that  which 

is   used    by    the  churches    that  have    reformed    their  discipline 

according  to  the  word  of  God. 

Of  Sacraments. 

Let  only  a  minister  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  preacher,  minister  the 
sacraments,  and  that  after  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  not  in  any 
other  place  than  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  church. 

Of  Baptism. 

Women  only  may  not  offer  unto  baptism  those  that  are  to  be  baptized, 
but  the  father,  if  it  may  be,  or  in  his  name  some  other.  They  whicli 
present  unto  baptism,  ought  to  be  persuaded  not  to  give  those  that  are 
baptized  the  names  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  angels,  or  of  holy  offices, 
as  of  Baptist,  Evangelist,  &c.  nor  such  as  savour  of  paganism  or  Popery; 
but  chiefly  such  whereof  there  are  examples  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
the  names  of  those  who  are  reported  in  them  to  have  been  godly  and 
virtuous. 

Of  the  Communion. 

Let  the  time  of  celebrating  the  communion  be  made  known  eight 
days  before,  that  the  congregation  may  prepare  themselves,  and  that  the 
elders  may  do  their  duty  in  going  to  and  visiting  whom  they  ought. 

Of  signifying  their  Names  that  are  to  communicate. 

Let  them  which  before  have  not  been  received  to  the  Lord's  table, 
Avhen  they  first  desire  to  come  to  it,  give  their  names  to  the  minister 
seven  days  before  the  communion,  that  care  of  inquiring  of  them  may  be 
committed  to  the  elders  ;  that  if  there  be  any  cause  of  hinderance,  there 
may  be  stay  made  betimes  ;  but  if  there  be  no  such  thing,  let  them  pro- 
ceed (where  need  may  be)  to  the  examining  of  their  faith,  before  the 
communion.  Let  this  whole  treatise  of  discipline  be  read  in  the  con- 
sistory :  and  let  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  be  censured  one 
after  another;  yet  so  that  the  minister  concerning  doctrine  be  censured 
of  ministers  only. 

Let  them  only  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  that  have  made  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  :  unless 
they  shall  bring  letters  testimonial  of  good  credit  from  some  other  place, 
or  shall  approve  themselves  by  some  other  sufficient  testimony. 
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Children  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion  before  they  be 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  except  the  consistory  shall  otherwise 
determine. 

On  the  sabbath-day  next  before  the  cominunion,  let  mention  be  made 
in  the  sermon  of  the  examination,  whereunto  the  apostle  exhorteth,  and 
of  the  peace  that  is  by  faith  ;  in  the  day  of  the  communion,  let  there  be 
speech  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Of  Fasting. 

Let  the  day  of  fasting  be  published  by  the  pastor  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  consistory,  either  for  supplication,  for  turning  away  of 
calamities  present,  or  for  petition  of  some  special  grace.  Let  the  sermons 
upon  the  same  day,  before  and  after  noon  (as  on  the  Lord's  day),  be  such 
as  may  be  fit  for  the  present  occasion. 

Of  Holidays. 
Holidays  are  conveniently  to  be  abolished. 

Of  3Iarriage. 
Let  espousing  go  before  marriage.  Let  the  words  of  espousing  be  of 
the  present  time,  and  without  condition,  and  before  sufficient  witnesses 
on  both  sides.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  minister,  or  any  elder,  be 
present  at  the  espousals,  who  having  culled  upon  God,  may  admonish 
both  parties  of  their  duties.  First,  may  have  care  of  avoiding  the  degrees 
forbidden  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  man:  and  then  they  may  demand 
of  them,  whether  they  be  free  from  any  bond  of  marriage;  which  if 
they  profess  and  be  strangers,  he  may  also  require  sufficient  testimony. 
Farther  also,  they  are  to  be  demanded,  whether  they  have  been  married 
before,  and  of  the  death  of  the  party  with  whom  they  were  married, 
which  if  they  acknowledge  and  be  strangers,  he  may  demand  convenient 
testimony  of  the  death  of  the  other  party.  Finally,  let  them  be  asked 
if  they  be  under  the  government  of  any?  whether  they  whom  it  con- 
cerneth  have  consented  ? 

The  espousals  being  done  in  due  order,  let  them  not  be  dissolved, 
though  both  parties  should  consent.  Let  the  marriage  be  solemnized 
within  two  months  after.  Before  the  marriage  let  the  promise  be  pub- 
lished three  several  sabbath-days  ;  but  first,  let  the  parties  espoused, 
with  their  parents  or  governors,  desii'c  the  publishing  thereof,  of  the 
minister  and  two  elders  at  the  least,  that  they  may  be  demanded  of  those 
things  that  are  needful ;  and  let  them  require  to  see  the  instrument  of 
the  covenant  of''the  marriage,  or  at  least  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
espousals.  JMarriage  may  be  solemnized  and  blessed  upon  any  ordinary 
day  of  public  prayer,  saving  upon  a  day  of  fast. 

Of  Schools. 

Let  children  be  instructed  in  schools,  both  in  other  learning,  and 
especially  in  the  catechism,  that  they  may  repeat  it  by  heart,  and  under- 
stand it :  when  they  are  so  instructed,  let  them  be  brought  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  after  they  have  been  examined  by  the  minister,  and  allowed 
by  him. 

Of  Students  of  Divinity,  and  their  Exercises. 

In  every  church  where  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  care  is  to  be  had 
that  some  poor  scholars,  studious  of  divinity,  being  fit  for  theological 
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exercises,  and  especially  for  expounding  of  Holy  Scripture,  may,  by  the 
liberality  of  the  godly  rich,  be  taught  and  trained  up  to  preach. 

Let  that  exposition,  as  often  as  it  shall  be  convenient  to  be  had,  be  in 
the  presence  at  least  of  one  minister,  by  whose  presence  they  may  be 
kept  in  order,  and  in  the  same  sort  (as  touching  the  manner  of  preaching) 
that  public  sermons  are  made :  which  being  ended,  let  the  other  students 
(he  being  put  apart  that  was  speaker)  note  wherein  he  hath  failed  in  any 
of  those  things  that  are  to  be  performed  by  him  that  preacheth  publicly, 
as  is  set  down  before  :  of  whose  opinion  let  the  minister  that  is  present, 
and  is  moderator  of  their  exercise,  judge  and  admonish  the  speaker  as 
he  shall  think  meet. 

Of  Elders. 

Let  the  elders  know  every  particular  house  and  person  of  the  church, 
that  they  may  inform  the  minister  of  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  the 
deacons  of  the  sick  and  poor,  that  they  may  take  care  to  provide  for 
them  :  they  are  not  to  be  perpetual ;    neither  yet  easily  to  be  changed. 

Of  Consistories. 
In  the  consistory  the  most  voices  are  to  be  yielded  unto.  In  it  only  eccle- 
siastical things  are  to  be  handled.  Of  them,  first  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  such  as  belong  to  the  common  direction  of  the  public  assembly,  in 
the  order  of  liturgy,  or  divine  service,  sermon,  prayers,  sacraments,  mar- 
riages, and  burials.  Then  with  such  also  as  pertain  to  the  oversight  of 
every  one,  and  their  particular  deeds.  Farther,  they  are  to  cause  such 
things  as  shall  be  thought  meet,  to  be  registered  and  written  in  a  book. 
They  are  also  to  cause  to  be  written  in  another  book,  the  names  of  them 
that  are  baptized,  with  the  names  of  their  parents  and  sureties  :  likewise 
of  the  communicants.  Farther  also  are  to  be  noted,  their  names  that  are 
married,  that  die,  and  to  whom  letters  testimonial  are  given. 

Of  the  Censures. 

None  is  to  be  complained  of  unto  the  consistory,  unless  first  the 
matter  being  uttered  with  silencing  the  parties'  names,  if  it  seem  meet 
so  to  be  done  by  the  judgment  of  the  consistory. 

In  private  and  less  faults,  the  precept  of  Christ,  Matt,  xviii.  is  to 
be  kept. 

Greater  and  public  offences  are  to  be  handled  by  the  consistory. 
Farther,  public  offences  are  to  be  esteemed,  first.  Such  as  are  done 
openly  before  all,  or  whomsoever,  the  whole  church  knowing  of  it. 
Secondly,  Such  as  be  done  in  a  public  place,  albeit  few  know  it. 
Thirdly,  That  are  made  such  by  pertinacity  and  contempt.  Fourthly, 
That  for  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  are  to  be  punished  with  some 
grievous  civil  punishment. 

They  that  are  to  be  excommunicated,  being  in  public  charge  in  the 
church,  are  to  be  deposed  also  from  their  charges.  They  also  are  to  be 
discharged  that  are  unfit  for  the  ministry,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance, 
or  of  some  incurable  disease ;  or  by  any  other  such  cause,  are  disabled 
to  perform  their  ministry  :  but  in  the  room  of  such  as  are  disabled  by 
means  of  sickness  or  age,  let  another  be  placed  without  the  reproach  of 
him  that  is  discharged  ;  and  farther,  so  as  the  reverence  of  the  minis- 
try may  remain  unto  him,  and  he  may  be  provided  for,  liberally  and  in 
good  order. 

VOL      III.  K    K 
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When  there  is  quostion  concerning  a  heretic  complaiiU'd  of  to  tlie  con- 
sistory, straiglit  let  two  or  three  neighhour  ministers  he  called,  men 
godly  and  learned,  and  free  from  that  suspicion,  by  whose  opinion  he 
may  be  suspended,  till  such  time  as  the  conference  may  take  knowledge 
of  his  cause. 

The  obstinate,  after  admonition  by  the  consistory,  though  the  fault 
have  not  been  so  great,  are  to  be  suspended  from  the  communion  ;  and 
if  they  continue  in  their  obstinacy,  this  shall  be  the  order  to  proceed  to 
their  excommunication.  Three  several  sabbath-davs  after  the  sermon, 
publicly  let  be  declared  the  offence  committed  by  the  offender.  The 
first  sabbath  let  not  the  offender's  name  be  published  :  the  second  let  it 
be  declared,  and  withal  a  certain  day  of  the  week  named,  to  be  kept  for 
that  cause  in  fasting  and  prayer:  the  third  let  warning  be  given  of  his 
excommunicating  to  follow  the  next  sabbath  after,  except  there  may  be 
shewed  some  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary  :  so  upon  the  fourth  sabbath 
day,  let  the  sentence  of  excommunication  be  pronounced  against  him, 
that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

He  that  hath  committed  great  offences,  opprobrious  to  the  church, 
and  to  be  grievously  punished  by  the  magistrate's  authority  ;  albeit  he 
profess  his  repentance  in  words,  yet  for  the  trial  thereof,  and  to  take 
away  the  offence,  let  him  for  a  time  be  kept  from  the  communion ; 
which  how  often  and  how  long  it  is  to  be  done,  let  the  consistory, 
according  to  their  discretion,  determine;  after  which,  if  the  party  repent, 
he  is  brotherly  to  be  received  again,  but  not  until  he  have  openly  pro- 
fessed his  repentance  before  the  church,  by  consent  whereof  he  should 
liave  been  excommunicated. 

If  the  ministers  of  any  public  charge  of  the  church  commit  any  such 
thing,  they  are  to  be  deposed  from  their  charge. 

Of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 

Particular  churches  are  to  communicate  one  with  another,  by  common 
meetings  and  resorts  :  in  them  only  ecclesiastical  matters  are  to  be 
handled,  and  of  those,  only  such  as  pertain  to  the  churches  of  that 
resort  ;  concerning  other  churches,  unless  they  be  desired,  they  are  to 
determine  nothing  farther  than  to  refer  such  matters  to  their  next 
common  and  great  meeting. 

Let  the  order  of  proceeding  in  them  be  this :  first,  let  the  survey  be 
taken  of  those  that  are  present,  and  the  names  of  those  that  are  absent, 
and  should  be  there,  be  noted,  that  they  may  give  a  reason  at  their  next 
meeting  of  their  absence,  or  be  censured  by  the  judgment  of  the 
assembly.  Next,  let  the  acts  of  the  last  assembly  of  that  kind  be  read, 
that  if  any  of  the  same  remain  unfinished,  they  may  be  dispatched:  then, 
let  those  things  be  dealt  in  that  are  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
assembly  ;  where  first  the  instructions  sent  from  the  churches  are  to  be 
delivered  by  every  one  in  order,  as  they  sit  together,  with  their  letters 
of  credence.  Secondly,  Let  the  state  of  the  churches  of  that  resort  be 
considered  ;  to  wit,  how  they  are  instructed  and  guided  :  whether  the 
holy  doctrine  and  discipline  be  taught  and  exei'cised  in  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  ministers  of  public  charges  do  their  duty,  and  such  like. 
Furthermore,  they  shall  determine  of  those  things  that  do  appertain  to 
the  common  state  of  all  the  churches  of  that  resort,  or  unto  any  of  the 
same  ;  which  way  may  be  sufficient  for  the  oversight  of  the  churches. 
Lastly,  if  it  seem  meet,  the  delegates  present  may  be  censured. 
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Tliey  that  are  to  meet  in  such  assemblies,  are  to  bo  clioscn  by  the 
consent  of  the  churches  of  that  assembly  and  conference  to  whom  it 
may  appertain. 

Let  such  only  be  chosen  that  exercise  public  function  in  the  church, 
of  ministry  or  eldership,  and  which  have  subscribed  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  have  promised  to  behave  themselves  according  to 
the  word  of  God  ;  notwithstanding,  it  may  be  lawful  also  to  be  present 
for  other  elders  and  other  ministers  ;  and  likewise  (if  the  assembly 
think  it  meet)  for  deacons,  and  for  students  in  divinity,  especially  those 
that  exercise  themselves  in  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  con- 
ferences, and  be  asked  their  opinion  ;  which  in  students  is  to  this  end, 
that  their  judgment,  in  handling  matters  ecclesiastical,  may  be  both 
tried  and  sharpened.  But  they  only  are  to  give  voice  which  are  chosen 
by  the  churches,  and  have  brought  their  instructions  signed  from  them. 

If  there  fall  out  any  very  weighty  matter  to  be  consulted  of,  let 
notice  of  it  be  given  to  the  moderator  of  the  assembly  next  going 
before,  or  to  the  minister  of  that  church  where  the  next  meeting  is  to 
be  :  the  same  is  to  send  word  of  it  in  due  time  to  the  minister  of  every 
church  of  that  assembly,  that  they  may  communicate  it  aforehand  with 
those  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  that  the  delegates  resorting  to  the  next 
meeting  may  understand  and  report  their  judgments. 

In  appointing  of  the  place  for  the  assembly,  regard  must  be  had  of 
the  convenient  distance,  and  other  commodities,  that  no  part  may  justly 
complain  that  they  are  burdensome  above  others. 

In  every  such  ecclesiastical  assembly,  it  is  meet  there  be  a  mode- 
rator :  he  is  to  have  charge  of  the  assembly,  to  see  it  kept  in  good  order. 
He  is  always,  if  it  may  be  conveniently,  to  be  changed.  The  choice  is 
to  be  in  this  manner  : 

The  moderator  of  the  former  assembly  of  that  kind,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  minister  of  the  churgh  where  they  meet,  having  first 
prayed  fitly  to  that  purpose,  is  to  move  the  assembly  to  choose  a  mode- 
rator. He  being  chosen,  is  to  provide  that  the  things  done  in  the  assembly 
may  be  written  that  the  delegates  of  every  church  may  write  them  out, 
and  communicate  them  with  the  conferences  from  whence  they  came. 

The  moderator  is  also,  by  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  assembly, 
to  give  answer,  either  by  speech  or  by  letters,  to  such  as  desire  any 
answer ;  and  to  execute  censures,  if  any  be  to  be  executed.  Farther, 
he  is  to  procure  all  things  to  be  done  in  it,  godly  and  quietly  ;  exhort- 
ing to  meekness,  moderation  of  spirit,  and  forbearing  one  of  another 
where  need  shall  be,  and  referring  it  to  the  assembly  to  take  order  for 
such  as  are  obstinate  and  contentious.  Lastly,  he  is  to  remember  them 
of  the  next  meeting  following,  with  thanks  for  their  pains,  and  exhorta- 
tion to  proceed  cheerfully  in  their  callings  ;  and  so  courteously  to  dis- 
miss the  assembly.  Before  such  time  none  may  depart  without  leave 
of  the  assembly. 

Those  assemblies,  according  to  their  kinds,  have  great  authority  if 
they  be  greater,  and  less  if  they  be  less.  Therefore,  unless  it  be  a 
plain  act,  and  manifest  unto  all,  if  any  think  himself  injured  by  the 
less  meeting,  he  may  appeal  still  unto  a  greater,  till  he  come  to  a 
general  council ;  so  that  he  ascend  orderly  from  the  less  to  the  next 
greater.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  sentence  of  the'  assem- 
blies be  holden  firm,  until  it  be  otherAvise  judged  by  an  assembly  of 
greater  authority. 

•  K  K  2 
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Assemhltes  or  Mt'cl'ivgs  are  either  Conferences  or  Synods. 

Conferences  are  the  meetings  of  the  elders  of  a  few  churches,  as  for 
example  of  twelve.  There  are  to  meet  in  a  conference,  chosen  of  the 
eldership  of  every  particular  church,  one  minister,  and  one  elder.  The 
.  conferences  are  to  be  kept  once  in  six  weeks, 

They  are  specially  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  churches  of  that 
resort  and  conference  ;  examining  particularly  these  several  points : 
Whether  all  things  be  done  in  them  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  gospel ;  to  wit,  whether  any  questions  be  moved  con- 
cerning any  point  of  doctrine  ?  Whether  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
be  duly  observed?  ^Vhether  any  minister  be  wanting  in  any  of  those 
churches,  that  a  sufficient  one  in  due  time  may  be  procured  ?  Whe- 
ther the  other  ministers  of  public  charge  in  the  church  be  appointed  in 
every  congregation  ?  Whether  care  be  had  of  schools,  and  for  the 
poor  .f*  Finally,  they  are  to  be  demanded  wherein  any  of  them  needeth 
the  advice  of  the  conference,  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel  amongst 
them. 

Before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  if  it  shall  be  so  thought  good  by 
them,  let  one  of  the  ministers  assembled  in  conference,  either  chosen  by 
voice,  or  taking  it  by  turn,  preach  publicly.  Of  his  speech,  let  the 
rest  judge  among  themselves,  the  elders  being  put  apart,  admonish  him 
brotherly,  if  there  be  any  cause,  examining  all  things  according  to 
those  rules  that  are  before  declared  in  the  chapter  concerning  the 
things  that  are  to  be  performed  by  those  that  preach. 

Of  Synods. 

A  synod  is  the  meeting  of  chosen  men  of  many  conferences  :  in  them 
let  the  whole  treatise  of  discipline  be  read :  in  them,  also,  other  things 
first  being  finish ed^,  as  was  said  before,  let  all  those  that  are  present  be 
censured,  if  it  may  be  done  conveniently,  and  let  them  also  have  a  com- 
munion in  and  with  the  church  where  they  were  called. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  synods  ;  the  first  is  particular,  which  com- 
prehendeth  both  the  provincial  and  national  synod.  A  provincial 
synod  is  the  meeting  of  the  chosen  men  of  every  conference  within  the 
province.     A  province  containeth  four-and-twenty  conferences. 

A  fit  way  to  call  a  provincial  council  may  be  this  :  the  care  thereof, 
except  themselves  will  determine  of  it,  may  be  committed  to  the  par- 
ticular eldership  of  some  conference  within  the  province ;  which,  bv 
advice  of  the  same  conference,  may  appoint  the  place  and  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  provincial  synod. 

To  that  church  or  eldership  are  to  be  sent  the  matters  that  seemed, 
to  the  particular  conferences,  more  difficult  for  them  to  take  order  in, 
and  such  as  belong  to  the  churches  of  the  whole  province  ;  which  is  to 
be  done  diligently,  and  in  good  time,  that  the  same  may,  in  due  season, 
give  notice  of  the  place  and  time  of  the  synod,  and  of  the  matters  to  be 
debated  therein,  that  they  which  shall  be  sent  may  come  the  better 
prepared,  and  judge  of  them  according  to  the  advice  of  the  conferences. 

Two  ministers,  and  as  many  elders,  are  to. be  sent  from  every  con- 
ference unto  the  provincial  synod.  The  same  is  to  be  held  every  half 
year,  or  oftener,  till  the  discipline  be  settled.  It  is  to  be  held  three 
months  before  every  national  synod;  that  they  may  prepare  and  make 
ready  those  things  that  pertain  to  the  national.  The  acts  of  the  pro- 
viiicial  synod  are  to  be  sent  unto  the  national,  by  the  eldership  of  that 
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cliurch  in  which  it  was  holden ;  and  every  minister  is  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  them,  and  with  the  reasons  of  the  same.  A  national 
synod,  or  convocation,  is  a  meeting  of  the  chosen  men  of  every  province, 
within  the  dominion  of  the  same  nation  and  civil  government.  The 
way  to  call  it,  unless  it  shall  determine  otherwise,  may  be  the  same  with 
the  provincial,  that  is,  by  the  eldership  of  some  particular  church,  which 
shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  national  convocation ;  but 
not  otherwise  than  by  the  advice  of  their  provincial  synod. 

Out  of  every  provincial  synod  there  are  to  be  chosen  three  ministers, 
and  as  many  elders,  to  be  sent  to  the  national.  They  are  to  handle  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  churches  of  the  whole  nation  or  kingdom,  as 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  ceremonies,  things  not  decided  by  inferior 
meetings,  appeals,  and  such-like.  By  the  order  of  the  same,  one  is  to 
be  appointed  which  may  gather  into  one  book  the  notes  of  every  par- 
ticular church. 

Thus  much  for  particular  meetings ;  the  universal  folloAveth,  which 
is  called  a  general  or  oecumenical  council ;  which  is  a  meeting  of  the 
chosen  men  of  every  national  synod.  The  acts  of  all  such  councils  are 
to  be  registered  and  reported  in  a  book. 

The  discipline,  entitled,  "  The  Discipline  of  the  Church,"  described 
in  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  taken  and  drawn  from 
the  most  pure  fountain  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  containeth  in  it  the 
discipline  of  the  church  that  is  necessary,  essential,  and  common  to  all 
ages  of  the  church. 

.  The  synodical  also  adjoined,  as  it  resteth  upon  the  same  foundations, 
is  likewise  necessary  and  perpetual ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  not  expressly 
confirmed  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  is  applied  to  the 
use  and  times  of  the  church  as  their  divers  states  may  require,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  and  general  rules  of  the  same  Scripture,  is  to  be 
judged  prolitable  for  the  churches  that  receive  it,  but  may  be  changed 
in  such  things  as  belong  not  to  the  essence  of  the  discipline  upon  a  like 
godly  reason,  as  the  divers  estates  of  the  church  may  require. 

The  Form  of  the  Suhacr'iption. 

The  brethren  of  the  conference  of  N.  whose  names  are  here  under- 
written, have  subscribed  this  discipline  after  this  manner  : — This  dis- 
cipline we  allow  as  a  godly  discipline,  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God ;  yet  so  as  we  may  be  satisfied  in  the  things  hereunto  noted,  and 
desire  the  same  so  acknowledged  by  us,  to  be  furthered  by  all  lawful 
means ;  that  by  public  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  of  our  church, 
it  may  be  established. 

Which  thing,  if  it  may  be  obtained  of  her  right  excellent  majesty, 
and  other  the  magistrates  of  this  kingdom,  we  promise  that  we  will  do 
nothing  against  it,  whereby  the  public  peace  of  the  church  may  be 
troubled.  In  the  mean  time  we  promise  to  observe  it,  as  far  as  may  be 
lawful  for  us  so  to  do,  by  the  public  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  by  the 
peace  of  our  church. 

No.  V. 

A  Letter  of  the  Puritan  Ministers   imprisoned,   to  her  Majesty,  in 
Vindication  of  their  Innocence  ;  dated  April,  1592. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellent  majesty, 
"  There  is  nothing,  right  gracious  sovereign,  next  to  the  saving  mercy 
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of  Almighty  God,  that  can  be  more  comfortable  than  your  highness 's 
favour,  as  to  all  other  your  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects,  so  to  us  your  ma- 
jesty's most  humble  suppliants,  who  are  by  our  calling  ministers  of  God's 
holy  word ;  and  by  our  present  condition  now,  and  of  long  time,  pri- 
soners in  divers  prisons  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  ;  for  which 
cause  our  most  humble  suit  is,  that  it  may  please  your  most  excellent 
majesty,  graciously  to  understand  our  necessary  answer  to  such  grievous 
charges  as  we  hear  to  be  informed  against  us,  which,  if  they  were  true, 
might  be  just  cause  of  withdrawing  for  ever  from  us  your  highncss's 
gracious  protection  and  favour,  which,  above  all  other  earthly  things, 
Ave  most  desire  to  enjoy.  The  reason  of  our  trouble  is,  a  suspicion  that 
we  should  be  guilty  of  many  heinous  crimes  ;  but  these  supposed  crimes 
we  have  not  been  charged  with  in  any  due  and  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, by  open  accusation  and  witnesses.  But  being  called  up  to 
London  by  authority  of  some  of  your  majesty's  commissioners  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  we  have  been  required  by  them  to  take  an  oath  of  inqui- 
sition or  office,  as  it  is  called ;  for  not  taking  whereof  we  were  tirst 
committed  to  prison,  and  since  have  continued  there  a  long  time,  not- 
withstanding that  all  of  us,  save  one,  have  been  deprived  of  our  livings, 
and  degraded  of  our  ministry. 

"  Wherefore,  for  that  the  oath  is  the  next  and  immediate  cause  of 
our  trouble,  we  have  made  our  answer  first  to  that,  and  then  after  also 
to  the  crimes  that  are  suggested,  and  secretly  informed  against  us. 

The  Oath. 

"  As  for  the  oath,  the  reason  why  we  took  it  not,  is  because  it  is 
without  limitation  of  any  certain  matter,  infinite  and  general,  to  answer 
whatsoever  shall  be  demanded  of  us.  Of  this  kind  of  oath  we  find 
neither  rule  nor  example  in  the  Avord  of  God ;  but  contrariwise,  both 
precepts  and  precedents  of  all  laAvful  oaths  reported  in  the  same  tend 
to  this,  that  an  oath  ought  to  be  taken  Avith  judgment,  and  so  as  he 
that  SAveareth  may  see  the  bounds  of  his  oath,  and  to  Avhat  condition  it 
does  bind  him,  &c.  But  this  oath  is  to  inquire  of  our  private  speeches 
and  conferences,  Avith  our  dearest  and  nearest  friends;  yea,  of  the  very 
secret  thoughts  and  intents  of  our  hearts,  that  so  may  Ave  furnish  both 
matter  of  accusation  and  evidence  of  proof  against  ourselves,  Avhicli  Avas 
not  used  to  be  done  in  causes  of  heresy  or  high  treason ;  for  these  are 
the  Avords  of  the  statutes  of  your  most  noble  father,  Henry  VIII.* 
'  For  that  the  most  expert  and  best  learned  cannot  escape  the  danger 
of  such  captious  interrogatories  (as  the  laAv  calleth  them)  which  are 
accustomed  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinaries  of  this  realm  ;  as  also 
that  it  standeth  not  Avith  the  right  order  of  justice,  or  good  equity,  that 
any  person  should  be  convicted,  or  put  to  the  loss  of  life,  good  name,  or 
goods,  unless  it  be  by  due  accusation  and  Avitness,  or  by  presentment, 
verdict,  confession,  or  process  of  outlaAvry  : — and  farther,  for  the  avoid- 
ing untrue  accusations  and  presentments  Avhich  might  be  maliciously 
conspired,  and  kept  secret  and  unrevealed,  till  time  might  be  espied  to 
have  men  thereof  by  malice  convicted,'  it  was  ordained,  that  none  should 
be  put  to  answer  but  upon  accusation  and  presentments  taken  in  open 
aiul  manifest  courts,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men  f. 


An.  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14.  f  An.  2.5  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15.  §  3. 
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Schh-m. 

"  As  to  the  charge  of  schism,  and  that  we  so  far  condemned  the 
state  of  the  church,  that  we  hold  it  not  for  any  true,  visible  church  of 
God,  as  it  is  established  by  public  authority  within  the  land,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  have  any  part  or  communion  with  it  in  public 
prayers,  or  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments  :  if  this  were 
true,  we  were  of  all  men  living  ihe  most  unthankful,  first  to  Almighty 
God,  and  next,  to  your  excellent  majesty,  by  whose  blessed  means  we 
are  ])artakers  of  that  happy  liberty  of  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  the  true  service  of  God,  that  by  your  highness's  gracious  govern- 
ment we  do  enjoy.  We  acknowledge  unfeignedly,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  that  this  our  church,  as  it  is  by  your  highness's  laws  and  autho- 
rity established  amongst  us,  having  that  faith  professeql  and  taught 
publicly  in  it,  that  was  agreed  of  in  the  convocation  of  1562,  and 
such  form  of  ]iublic  prayers  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as 
in  tlie  first  year  of  your  most  gracious  reign  was  established  (notwith- 
standing any  thing  that  may  need  to  be  revised  and  farther  reformed) 
is  a  true  visible  church  of  Christ,  from  the  holy  communion  whereof, 
by  way  of  schism,  it  is  not  lawful  to  depart. 

"  Our  whole  life  may  shew  the  evident  proof  hereof;  for  always 
before  the  time  of  our  trouble,  we  have  lived  in  the  daily  communion 
of  it,  not  only  as  pi'ivate  men,  but  at  the  time  of  our  restraint  (as  many 
years  before)  preached  and  exercised  our  ministry  in  the  same  ;  and  at 
this  present,  most  earnestly  beseech  all  in  authority  that  is  set  over  us, 
especially  your  excellent  majesty,  that  we  may  so  proceed  to  serve  God 
and  your  highness  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

Rebelliou. 

"  Another  crime  suggested  against  us  is,  that  we  should  practise  or 
j)urpose  rebelliously  to  procure  such  farther  reformation  of  our  church 
as  we  desire,  by  violent  and  undutiful  means.  Whereunto  our  answer 
is,  that  we  think  it  not  lawful  to  make  a  schism  in  the  church  for  any 
thing  that  Ave  esteem  needful  to  be  reformed  in  it,  so  do  we,  in  all 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  to  whom  all  secrets  are  known,  and  of  your  excellent  majesty,  to, 
whom  the  sword  is  given  of  God  for  just  vengeance  and  punish- 
ment of  transgressors,  that  for  procuring  reformation  of  any  thing  that 
we  desire  to  be  redressed  in  the  state  of  our  church,  we  judge  it  most 
unlawful  and  damnable  by  the  word  of  God  to  rebel,  and  by  force  of 
arms  or  any  violent  means  to  seek  redress  thereof:  and  moreover,  that 
we  never  intended  to  use  or  procure  any  other  means  for  the  further- 
ance of  such  reformation,  than  only  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and 
most  humble  suit  to  your  excellent  majesty,  and  others  in  authority, 
with  such-like  dutiful  and  peaceable  means  as  might  give  information 
of  this  our  suit,  and  of  the  reasons  moving  us  thereunto. 

/Supremacy. 

"  The  third  crime  misinformed  against  us  is,  that  we  impeach  your 
majesty's  supremacy.  For  answer  whereunto  we  unfeignedly  protest 
(God  being  witness,  that  we  speak  the  truth  herein  from  our  hearts), 
that  we  acknowledge  your  highness's  sovereignty  and  supreme  po\ver, 
next  and  immediately  under  God,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  as 
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well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as  it  is  agnized 
by  the  high  court  of  parliament  in  the  statute  of  recognition,  as  is  set 
down  in  the  oath  of  supremacy  enacted  by  the  same  :  and  as  it  is  farther 
declared  in  your  majesty's  injunctions,  and  also  in  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion agreed  in  the  convocation,  and  in  sundry  books  of  learned  men 
of  our  nation,  published  and  allowed  by  public  authority.  We  add  yet 
hereunto,  that  we  acknowledge  the  same  as  fully  as  ever  it  was  in  old 
time  acknowledged  by  the  prophets  to  belong  to  the  virtuous  kings  of 
Judah ;  and  as  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Christendom  acknowledge 
the  same  to  their  sovereign  princes,  in  the  confessions  of  their  faith 
exhibited  unto  them,  as  they  are  set  down  in  a  book  named  the  Har- 
mony of  Confessions,  and  the  observations  annexed  thereunto. 

"  And  besides  the  protestation,  we  appeal  to  the  former  whole 
course  of  our  lives,  wherein  it  cannot  be  shewed,  that  we  ever  made 
question  of  it ;  and  more  particularly  by  our  public  doctrine,  declar- 
ing the  same ;  and  by  our  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  as  occasion 
hath  required. 

Ed'co  mtnun  ica  tio  n . 

"  It  hath  been  odiously  devised  against  us,  concerning  the  persons 
subject  to  excommunication,  and  the  power  thereof,  how  far  it  exten- 
deth ;  touching  the  former — we  judge  not  otherwise  herein,  than  all 
the  reformed  churches  that  are  this  day  in  the  Christian  world,  nor 
than  our  own  English  church,  both  always  heretofore  hath  judged,  and 
doth  still  at  this  present,  as  may  appear  by  the  articles  of  religion 
agreed  by  the  convocation,  and  by  a  book  of  homilies  allowed  by  the 
same,  and  also  by  sundry  other  books  of  greatest  credit  and  authority 
in  our  church ;  which  is,  that  the  word  of  God,  the  sacraments,  and 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  are  all  ordinances  of  Almighty 
God,  graciously  ordained  for  the  comfort  and  salvation  of  the  whole 
church ;  and  that  therefore  no  part  or  member  of  it  is  to  be  denied  the 
comfortable,  wholesome  aid  and  benefit  thereof,  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  faith,  and  (as  need  may  require)  of  their  repentance,  &c. 

"  For  the  other  part,  how  far  this  censure  extendeth,  we  profess 
that  it  depriveth  a  man  only  of  spiritual  comforts,  as  of  being  partaker 
of  the  Lord's  table,  and  biing  present  at  the  public  prayers  of  the 
church,  or  such  like,  without  taking  away  either  liberty,  goods,  lands, 
government  private  or  public  whatsoever,  or  any  other  civil  or  earthly 
commodity  of  this  life.  Wherefore,  from  our  hearts  we  detest  and 
abhor  that  intolerable  presumption  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  taking 
upon  him,  in  such  cases,  to  depose  sovereign  princes  from  their  highest 
seats  of  supreme  government,  and  discharging  their  subjects  from  that 
dutiful  obedience,  that  by  the  laws  of  God  they  ought  to  perform. 

Conferences. 

"  Concerning  our  conferences,  we  have  been  charged  to  have  given 
orders,  and  made  ministers,  and  to  have  administered  the  censures  of 
the  church,  and  finally  to  have  exercised  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
To  which  suggestion  we  answer,  that  indeed  of  long  time  Ave  have 
used,  as  other  ministers  have  done  (as  we  think  in  most  parts  of  the 
land),  to  meet  sometimes  and  confer  together  ;  which  being  granted  to 
all  good  and  dutiful  subjects  upon  occasion  to  resort  and  meet  together, 
we  esteem  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do  so. 
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"  For  besides  the  common  affairs  of  all  men,  which  may  give  them 
just  cause  to  meet  with  their  acquaintance  and  friends,  mutually  to 
communicate  for  their  comfort  and  help  one  with  another ;  men 
professing  learning  have  more  necessary  and  special  use  of  such  con- 
ferences, for  their  furtherance  in  such  knowledge  as  they  profess. — 
But  such  as  are  professed  ministers  of  the  word  have  sundry  great  and 
necessary  causes  so  to  do  more  than  others,  because  of  the  manifold 
knowledge  both  of  divinity,  and  also  of  divers  tongues  and  sciences, 
that  are  of  great  use  for  the  better  enabling  them  for  their  ministry  ; 
in  which  respect  the  conferences  of  the  ministers  were  allowed  by 
many  bishops  within  their  diocesses,  and  to  our  knowledge  never  dis- 
allowed or  forbidden  by  any.  Some  late  years  also  have  given  us 
more  special  cause  of  conferring  together,  where  Jesuits,  Seminarists, 
and  other  heretics,  sought  to  seduce  many  ;  and  wherein  also  some 
schismatics  condemned  the  whole  state  of  our  church,  as  no  part  of 
the  true  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  therefore  refused  to  have  any 
part  or  communion  with  it :  upon  which  occasion,  it  is  needful  for  us 
to  advise  of  the  best  way  and  means  we  could,  to  keep  the  people  that 
we  had  charge  to  instruct  from  such  damnable  errors. 

"  Farther  also  particularly,  because  some  reckoned  us  to  have  part 
with  their  schism,  and  reported  us  to  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  differ 
one  from  another  in  the  reformation  we  desire ;  we  have  special  cause 
to  confer  together,  that  we  might  set  down  some  things  touching 
such  matters,  which  at  all  times,  whensoever  we  should  be  demanded, 
might  be  our  true  and  just  defence,  both  to  clear  us  from  partaking 
with  the  schism,  and  to  witness  for  us  that  we  agreed  in  the  ^reforma- 
tion we  desire. 

"  But  as  touching  the  thing  surmised  of  our  meetings,  that  we 
exercise  in  them  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  making  ministers,  in 
censuring  and  excommunicating,  in  ordaining  constitutions  and  orders 
upon  such  censures  to  bind  any  ;  we  protest  before  God  and  the  holy 
angels,  that  we  never  exercised  any  part  of  such  jurisdiction,  nor  had 
any  purpose  agreed  among  us  to  exercise  the  same,  before  we  should  by 
public  law  be  authorized  thereunto. 

"  Farther  also,  touching  such  our  meetings,  we  affirm  that  they  were 
only  of  ministers  (saving  in  some  parts  where  a  schoolmaster,  two  or 
three,  desirous  to  train  themselves  to  the  ministry  joined  with  us),  and 
the  same,  but  of  six  or  seven,  or  like  small  number  in  a  conference, 
without  all  deed  of  appearance  that  might  be  offensive  to  any. 

Singularif.i/. 

""Which  though  it  be  not  subject  to  any  punishment  of  law,  yet  is 
suggested  against  us  by  such  as  favour  not  our  most  humble  desire  of  a 
farther  reformation,  to  disgrace  us,  and  make  us  odious  with  others, 
and  chiefly  with  your  excellent  majesty  ;  whereunto  our  answer  is,  that 
the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church  is  ancient  and  so  acknowledged 
by  the  book  of  Common  Prayer — in  these  words,  "  that  there  Avas  a 
godly  discipline  in  the  primitive  church ;  instead  whereof,  until  the 
said  discipline  may  be  restored  again  (which  thing  is  much  to  be 
wished),  it  is  thought  convenient  to  use  such  a  form  of  comminatiou 
as  is  prescribed. 
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"  Farther  also,  if  it  please  your  majesty  with  favour  to  understand 
it  from  us,  we  are  ready  to  shew,  tliat  in  such  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  our  church,  which  we  desire  most  humhly  may  be  re- 
formed, we  hold  no  singular  or  private  opinion,  but  the  truth  of  the 
word  of  God,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all  the  best  churches  and 
writers  of  ancient  time,  and  of  this  present  age. 

"  Thus  have  we  declared,  right  gracious  sovereign,  truly  and  sin- 
cerely, as  we  will  answer  it  before  God,  and  to  your  majesty  upon  our 
allegiance,  what  judgment  we  are  of  concerning  the  matters  informed 
against  us  ;  and  farther  testify,  that  no  minister  within  this  land 
desiring  a  farther  reformation,  with  whom  we  have  had  any  private 
acquaintance  or  conference  of  these  matters  (whosoever  may  be  other- 
wise informed),  is  of  any  other  mind  or  opinion  in  these  cases  that 
have  been  named  ;  by  which  declaration,  if  (according  to  our  earnest 
prayers  to  Almighty  God)  your  majesty  shall  clearly  discern  us  to  stand 
free  from  all  such  matters  as  we  are  charged  with,  our  most  humble 
suit  is,  that  your  majesty's  gracious  favour  (which  is  more  dear  and 
precious  to  us  than  our  lives)  may  be  extended  to  us,  and  that  by 
means  thereof  we  may  enjoy  the  comfortable  liberty  of  our  persons  and 
ministry,  as  we  did  before  our  troubles  ;  which  if  by  your  highness's 
sjiecial  mercy  and  goodness  we  may  obtain,  we  promise  and  vow  to 
Almighty  God,  and  your  excellent  majesty,  to  behave  ourselves  in 
so  peaceable  and  dutiful  sort  in  every  respect,  as  may  give  no  just  cause 
of  your  highness's  offence,  but  according  to  our  callings,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  example  as  heretofore,  so  always  hereafter,  to  teach  due  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty  among  other  parts  of  holy  doctrine  ;  and  to  pray 
for  your  majesty's  long  and  blessed  reign  over  us,"  &c.  * 
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Articles  of  religion  agreed  vpon  hi/  the  archhisliops  and  bishops,  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  in  the  convocation  holden  at 
Dublin,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1615,  J  or  the  avoiding  of  diversi- 
ties of  opinions,  and  the  establishing  of  co7isent  touching  trice 
religion. 

N.  B.  In  these  articles  are  comprehended,  almost  word  for  word,  the 
nine  articles  agreed  on  at  Lambeth,  the  20th  of  November,  1595. 
This  mark  *  points  at  each  of  them,  and  their  number. 

Of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Three  Creeds. 

1.  The  ground  of  our  religion,  and  the  rule  of  faith,  and  all  saving- 
truth,  is  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  By  the  name  of  Holy  Scri})ture  we  understand  all  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  viz. 


*  Stiypo's  Ann.  vol.  ull.  \\  85,  &c. 


The  live  books  of  Moses, 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

Ruth, 

The  first  and  second  of  Sa- 
muel, 

Tlic  fiist  and  second  of 
Kings, 


The  Gospels  according  to 
Matthew, 

Mark, 

Luke, 

John, 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostlos. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans, 

The  First  and  Second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians, 
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Of  the  Old  Testament. 

The    first    and     second    of 

Chronicles, 
Ezra, 

Nehemiah, 
Esther, 
Job, 
Psalms, 
Proverbs, 

Of  the  New  Testament. 

Galatians, 

Ephesians, 

Philippians, 

Colossians, 

The  First  and  Second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians, 

The  First  and  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy, 

Titus, 

Philemon , 
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Ecclesiastcs, 

The  Song  of  Solomon, 

Isaiah, 

Jeremiah,  his  prophecy  and 

Lamentation, 
Ezekiel, 
Daniel, 
The  twelve  less  prophets. 


Hebrews, 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James, 

The  two  Epistles  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, 

The  three  E])istles  of  St. 
John, 

St.  Judc, 

The  Revelation  of  St.  Julin. 


All  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God, 
und  in  that  regard  to  be  of  most  certain  credit  and  highest  authority. 

3.  The  other  books,  commonly  called  Apocryphal,  did  not  proceed 
from  such  inspiration,  and  therefore  are  not  of  sufficient  authority  to 
establish  any  point  of  doctrine ;  but  the  church  doth  read  them  as 
books  containing  many  worthy  things  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners. 


The  third  book  of  Esdras, 
The  fourth  book  of  Esdras, 
Tiic  book  of  Tobias, 
The  book  of  Judith, 
Additions     to    the    book    of 

Esther, 
The  book  of  Wisdom, 


Such  are  these  following 

The  book  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  called  Eccle- 
siasticus, 

Bariich,  with  the  epistle  of 
Jeremiah, 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, 


Susannah, 

Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
The   first    book   of   Macca- 
bees, 
The   Second  book  of  ]\lac- 
cabees. 


4.  The  Scriptures  ought  to  be  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues 
into  all  languages,  for  the  common  use  of  all  men.  Neither  is  any 
person  to  be  discouraged  from  reading  the  Bible  in  sucli  a  language  as 
he  doth  understand,  but  seriously  exhorted  to  read  the  same  with  great 
humility  and  reverence,  as  a  special  means  to  bring  him  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  own  duty. 

5.  Although  there  be  some  hard  things  in  the  Scripture  (especially 
such  as  have  proper  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  first 
uttered,  and  prophecies  of  things  which  were  arterward  to  be  fulfilled), 
yet  all  things  necessary  to  be  known  unto  everlasting  salvation,  are 
clearly  delivered  therein ;  and  nothing  of  that  kind  is  spoken  under 
dark  mysteries  in  one  place,  which  is  not  in  other  places  spoken  more 
familiarly  and  plainly  to  the  capacity  both  of  learned  and  unlearned. 

6.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  are  able  to  instruct  sufficientl/  in  all  points  of  faith  that  we 
are  bound  to  believe,  and  all  duties  that  we  are  bound  to  practise. 

7.  All  and  every  the  articles  contained  in  the  Nicene  creed,  the 
creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
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creed,  ought  firmly  to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinitij. 

8.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without  body^ 
parts,  or  passions,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ;  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

9.  The  essence  of  the  Father  doth  not  beget  the  essence  of  the  Son  ; 
but  the  person  of  the  Father  begetteth  the  person  of  the  Son,  by  com- 
municating his  whole  essence  to  the  person  begotten  from  eternity, 

10.  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of 
one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
an  d  eternal  God. 

Of  God's  eternal  Decree  and  Predestination. 

11.  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  his  unchangeable  counsel,  ordain 
whatsoever  in  time  should  come  to  pass  ;  yet  so,  as  thereby  no  violence 
is  offered  to  the  wills  of  the  reasonable  creatures,  and  neither  the 
liberty  nor  the  contingency  of  the  second  cause  is  taken  away,  but 
established  rather. 

*   12.  "  By  the  same  eternal  counsel  Gud  hath   predestinated   some 
unto  life,   and  reprobated  some  unto  death  ;   of  both  which  there 
is  a  certain  number,  known  only  to  God,   which  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished." 
13.  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  constantly  de- 
creed in  his  secret  counsel,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation,  those 
whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by 
Christ  unto  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  niade  to  honour. 

*  H.   14.   "  The  cause  moving  God  to  predestinate  unto  life,  is  not 

the  foreseeing  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of 

anything  which  is  in  the  person  predestinated,  but  only  the  good 

pleasure  of  God  himself." 

For  all  things  being  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and 

his  glory  being  to   appear,  both  in  the  works  of  his  mercy  and  of  his 

justice,  it  seemed  good  to  his  heavenly  wisdom  to  choose  out  a  certain 

number,  towards  whom  he  would  extend  his  undeserved  mercy,  leaving 

the  rest  to  be  spectacles  of  his  justice. 

15.  Such  as  are  predestinated  unto  life  be  called  according  unto 
God's  purpose  (his  spirit  working  in  due  season),  and  through  grace 
they  obey  the  calling  ;  they  be  justified  freely  ;  they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length 
by  God's  mercy  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

*  IV.  "  But  such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation,  shall  finally 
be  condemned  for  their  sins." 

16.  The  godly  consideration  of  predestination,  and  our  election  in 
Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
persons^  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  (>f 
Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  members, 
and   drawing  up   their  minds  to  high  and  heavenly   things,    as   well 
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because  it  doth  greatly  confirm  and  establish  their  faith  of  eternal  sa  - 
vation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 
their  love  towards  God  ;  and  on  the  contrary  side,  for  curious  and 
carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 
their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is  very  dangerous. 

17.  We  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  gene- 
rally set  forth  unto  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  our  doings,  that  will 
of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in 
the  word  of  God. 

Of  the  Creation  and  Government  of  all  Things. 

18.  In  the  beginning  of  time,  when  no  creature  had  any  being,  God 
by  his  word  alone,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  created  all  things  ;  and 
afterward  by  his  Providence  doth  continue,  propagate,  and  order  them, 
according  to  his  own  will. 

19.  The  principal  creatures  are  angels  and  men. 

20.  Of  angels,  some  continued  in  that  holy  state  wherein  they  were 
created,  and  are  by  God's  grace  for  ever  established  therein  ;  others  fell 
from  the  same,  and  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day. 

21.  Man  being  at  the  beginning  created  according  to  the  image  of 
God  (which  consisted  especially  in  the  Avisdom  of  his  mind,  and  the 
true  holiness  of  his  free-will),  had  the  covenant  of  the  law  ingrafted  in 
his  heart,  whereby  God  did  promise  unto  him  everlasting  life,  upon 
condition  that  he  performed  entire  and  perfect  obedience  unto  his  com- 
mandments, according  to  that  measure  of  strength  wherewith  he  was 
endued  in  his  creation,  and  threatened  death  unto  him  if  he  did  not 
perform  the  same. 

Of  the  Uall  of  Man.,  Original  Sin,  and  the  State  of  Man  before 
Justification. 

22.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so 
death  went  over  all  men,  forasmuch  as  all  have  sinned. 

23.  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  imitation  of  Adam  (as  the 
Pelagians  dream),  but  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
person  that  naturally  is  engendered  and  propagated  from  Adam, 
whereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  man  is  deprived  of  original  righteous- 
ness, and  by  nature  is  bent  unto  sin  ;  and  therefore  in  every  person 
born  into  the  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation. 

24.  This  corruption  of  nature  doth  remain  even  in  those  that  are 
regenerated,  whereby  the  fiesli  always  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  howsoever,  for  Christ's 
sake,  there  be  no  condemnation  to  such  as  are  regenerate  and  do 
believe ;  yet  doth  the  apostle  acknowledge,  that  in  itself  this  concupi- 
scence hath  the  nature  of  sin. 

*  IX.  25.  "  The  condition  of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  such, 

that   he   cannot  turn  and  prepare   himself,   by  his    own   natural 

strength  and  good  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God." 

Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasing  and  acceptable 

unto  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have 

a  good  will,  and  working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

26."  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasing  unto  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of 
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faith  in  Jesus  Chri.st,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace 
(or,  as  the  school  authors  say,  to  deserve  grace  of  congruity)  ;  yea 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  in  such  sort  that  Godjiath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  are  sinful. 

27.  AH  sins  are  not  equal,  but  some  far  more  heinous  than  others 
vet  the   very  least    is    of  its  own  nature  mortal,  and  without    God's 
mercy  maketh  the  offender  liable  unto  everlasting  damnation. 

28.  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin :  howbeit  he  doth  not  only  permit, 
but  also  by  his  providence  govern  and  order  the  same,  guiding  it  in 
such  sort  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  as  it  turneth  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  glory,  and  to  the  good  of  his  elect. 

Of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  Second  Covenant. 

29.  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ever- 
lasting of  the  Father,  the  true  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of 
her  substance  ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  in  one  person, 
making  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man. 

30.  Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  only  excepted,  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  nature.  He  came  as  a  lamb  without  spot  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  and  sin  (as 
St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  him.  He  fulfilled  the  law  f  *r  us  perfectly  ; 
for  our  sakes  he  endured  most  grievous  torments  inimediatelv  in  his 
soul,  and  most  painful  sufferings  in  his  body.  He  was  crucified,  and 
died  to  reconcile  his  Father  unto  us  ;  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  our  transgressions.  He  was  buried,  and 
descended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead,  and  took 
again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

Of  the  communicating  of  the  Grace  of  Christ. 

31.  They  are  to  be  condemned  that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be 
diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature  ; 
for  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

32.  *  VIH.  "  None  can  come  unto  Christ  unless  it  be  given  unto 
him,  and  unless  he  draw  him.  And  all  men  are  not  so  drawn  by 
the  Father,  that  they  may  come  unto  the  Son  ;  [*  VII.]  neither 
is  there  such  a  suHicient  measure  of  grace  vouchsafed  unto  every 
man,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  come  unto  everlasting  life." 

33.  All  God's  elect  are  in  their  time  inseparably  united  unto  Christ, 
by  the  effectual  and  vital  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  derived  from 
him,  as  from  the  head,  unto  every  true  member  of  his  mystical  body. 
And  being  thus  made  one  with  Christ,  they  are  truly  regenerated,  and 
made  partakers  of  him  and  all  his  benefits. 

Of  Justification  and  Faith. 

34.  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  applied  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
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works  or  merits.  And  this  righteousness,  which  we  so  receive  of  God's 
mercy,  and  Christ's  merits,  embraced  by  faith,  is  taken,  accepted,  and 
allowed  of  God,  for  our  perfect  and  full  justification. 

35.  Although  this  justification  be  free  unto  us,  yet  it  cometh  not  so 
freely  unto  us,  that  there  is  no  ransom  paid  therefore  at  all.  God 
shewed  his  mercy  in  delivering  us  from  our  former  captivity,  without 
requiring  any  ransom  to  be  paid,  or  amends  to  be  made,  on  our  parts, 
which  thing  by  us  had  been  impossible  to  be  done.  And  whereas  all 
the  world  was  not  able  of  themselves  Jo  pay  any  part  towards  their 
ransom,  it  pleased  our  heavenly  Father,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  without 
any  desert  of  ours,  to  provide  for  us  the  most  precious  merits  of  his  own 
Son,  whereby  our  ransom  might  be  fully  paid,  the  law  fulfilled,  and  his 
justice  fully  satisfied  ;  so  that  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  all 
them  that  truly  believe  in  him :  he  for  them  paid  their  ransom  by 
his  death  ;  he  for  them  fulfilled  the  law  in  his  life ;  that  now  in  him, 
and  by  him,  every  true  Christian  man  may  be  called  a  fulfiUer  of  the 
law ;  forasmuch  as  that  which  our  infirmity  was  not  able  to  efl'^ect, 
Christ's  justice  hath  performed  ;  and  thus  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God  do  embrace  each  other,  the  grace  of  God  not  shutting  out  the 
justice  of  God  in  the  matter  of  our  justification,  but  only  shutting  out 
the  justice  of  man  (that  is  to  say,  the  justice  of  our  own  works)  from 
being  any  cause  of  deserving  our  justification. 

36.  When  Ave  say,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  the  said  justifying  faith  is  alone  in  man  without  true 
repentance,  hope,  charity,  and  the  fear  of  God  (for  such  a  faith  is 
dead,  and  cannot  justify  ;)  neither  do  we  mean,  that  this  our  act  to 
believe  in  Christ,  or  this  our  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  within  us,  doth 
of  itself  justify  us,  or  deserve  our  justification  unto  us  (for  that  were  to 
account  ourselves  to  be  justified  by  the  virtue  or  dignity  of  something 
that  is  within  ourselves;)  but  the  true  understanding  and  meaning 
thereof  is,  that  although  we  hear  God's  word,  and  believe  it ;  although 
we  have  faith,  hope,  charity,  repentance,  and  the  fear  of  God,  within  us, 
and  add  never  so  many  good  works  thereunto,  yet  we  must  renounce 
the  merit  of  all  our  said  virtues,  of  fiiith,  hope,  charity,  and  all  our  other 
virtues  and  good  deeds,  which  we  either  have  done,  shall  do,  or  can  do, 
as  things  that  be  far  too  weak,  and  imperfect,  and  insufficient,  to  deserve 
remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  justification  ;  and  therefore  we  must  trust 
only  in  God's  mercy,  and  the  merits  of  his  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  our 
only  Redeemer,  Saviour  and  Justifier,  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
because  faith  doth  directly  send  us  to  Christ  for  our  justification,  and 
that  by  faith,  given  us  of  God,  we  embrace  the  promise  of  God's  mercy 
and  the  remission  of  our  sins  (whicJi  thing  none  other  of  our  virtues  or 
works  properly  doth,)  therefore  the  Scripture  useth  to  say,  that  faith 
without  works,  and  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  only  faith  doth  justify  us. 

37.  By  justifying  faith  Ave  understand^  not  only  the  common  belief  of 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
God's  Avord  in  general,  but  also  a  particular  application  of  the  gracious 
promises  of  the  gospel  to  the  comfort  of  our  own  soids,  Avhereby  we  lay 
hold  on  Christ  with  all  his  benefits,  having  an  earnest  trust  and  con- 
fidcHce  in  God,  that  he  Avill  be  merciful  unto  us  for  his  only  Son's  sake. 

*  VI.  "  So  that  a  true  believer  may  be  certain,  by  the  assurance 
of  faith  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  of  his  everlasting  salvation 
by  Christ." 
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38.  ■"  V.  "  A  truGj  Hvely»  justifying  faith^  and  tlie  sanctifying  Spirit 
of  God,  is  not  extinguished,  nor  vanislieth  away  in  the  regenerate, 
either  finally  or  totally." 

Of  Sanctijicatioyi  and  Good  Works. 

39.  All  that  are  justified  ai*e  likewise  sanctified,  their  faith  being 
always  accompanied  with  true  repentance  and  good  works. 

40.  Repentance  is  a  gift  of  God,  whereby  a  godly  sorrow  is  wrought 
in  the  heart  of  the  faithful  for  offending  God,  their  merciful  Father,  by 
their  former  transgressions,  together  with  a  constant  resolution  for  the 
time  to  come  to  cleave  unto  God,  and  to  lead  a  new  life. 

41.  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  fixith,  and  follpw 
after  justification,  cannot  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  to  God,  and  accepted 
of  him  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  from  a  true  and  lively  faith,  which  by 
them  is  to  be  discerned  as  a  tree  by  the  fruit. 

42.  The  works  which  God  would  have  his  people  to  walk  in,  are 
such  as  he  hath  commanded  in  his  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  such  works 
as  men  have  devised  out  of  their  own  brain,  of  a  blind  zeal  and  devotion, 
without  the  warrant  of  the  word  of  God. 

43.  The  regenerate  cannot  fulfil  the  law  of  God  perfectly  in  this 
life,  for  in  many  things  we  offend  all;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

44.  Not  every  heinous  sin  willingly  committed  after  baptism,  is  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  unpardonable;  and  therefore,  to  such  as  fall 
into  sin  after  baptism,  place  for  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied. 

45.  Voluntary  works,  besides  over  and  above  God's  commandments, 
which  they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without 
arrogancy  and  impiety;  for  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they 
do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required. 

Of  the  Service  of  God. 

46.  Our  duty  towards  God,  is  to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to 
love  him,  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  soul, 
and  with  all  our  strength  :  to  worship  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks,  to 
put  our  whole  trust  in  him,  to  call  upon  him,  to  honour  his  holy  name 
and  his  word,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

47.  In  all  our  necessities  we  ought  to  have  recourse  unto  God  by 
prayer,  assuring  ourselves,  that  whatsoever  we  ask  of  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  his  Son  (our  only  mediator  and  intercessor)  Christ  Jesus,  and 
according  to  his  will,  he  will  undoubtedly  grant  it. 

48.  We  ought  to  prepare  our  hearts  before  we  pray,  and  understand 
the  things  that  we  ask  when  we  pray,  that  both  our  hearts  and  voices 
may  together  sound  in  the  ears  of  God's  majesty. 

49.  When  Almighty  God  smiteth  us  with  affliction,  or  some  great 
calamity  hangeth  over  us,  or  any  other  weighty  cause  so  requireth,  it  is 
our  duty  to  humble  ourselves  in  fasting,  to  bewail  our  sins  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  and  to  addict  ourselves  to  earnest  prayer,  that  it  might 
please  God  to  turn  his  wrath  from  us,  or  supply  us  with  such  graces  as 
we  greatly  stand  in  need  of. 

50.  Fasting  is  a' withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural  food, 
with  other  outward  delights,  from  the  body,  for  the  determined  time  of 
fasting.     "  As  for  those  abstinences  which  are  appointed  by  public  order 
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of  our  state,  for  eating  of  fish,  and  foi-bearing  of  flesh  at  certain  times 
and  days  appointed,  they  are  no  ways  meant  to  be  religious  fasts,  nor 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  any  superstition  in  the  choice  of  meats, 
but  are  grounded  merely  upon  politic  considerations,  for  provision  of 
things  tending  to  the  better  preservation  of  the  commonwealth." 

51.  We  must  not  fast  with  this  persuasion  of  mind,  that  our  fasting 
can  bring  us  to  heaven,  or  ascribe  outward  holiness  to  the  work  wrought; 
for  God  alloweth  not  our  fast  for  the  work's  sake  (which  of  itself  is  a 
thing  merely  indifferent,)  but  chiefly  respecteth  the  heart,  how  it  is 
affected  therein  ;  it  is  tlierefore  requisite,  that  first  before  all  things  we 
cleanse  our  hearts  from  sin,  and  then  direct  our  fast  to  such  ends  as 
God  will  allow  to  be  good  ;  that  the  flesh  may  thereby  be  chastised,  the 
spirit  may  be  more  fervent  in  prayer,  and  that  our  fasting  may  be 
a  testimony  of  our  humble  submission  to  God's  majesty  when  we 
acknowledge  our  sins  unto  him,  and  are  inwardly  touched  with  sorrow- 
fulness of  heart,  bewailing  the  same  in  the  affliction  of  our  bodies. 

52.  All  worship  devised  by  man's  fantasy,  besides  or  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures  (as  wandering  on  pilgrimages,  setting  up  of  candles,  stations, 
and  jubilees,  pharisaical  sects,  and  feigned  religions,  praying  upon  beads, 
and  such  like  superstition,)  hath  not  only  no  promise  of  reward  in 
Scripture,  but  contrariwise  threatenings  aud  maledictions. 

53.  All  manner  of  expressing  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  an  outward  form,  is  utterly  unlawful;  as  also  all  other  images 
devised  or  made  by  man  to  the  use  of  religion. 

54.  All  religious  worship  ought  to  be  given  to  God  alone,  from 
whom  all  goodiie.ss,  health,  and  grace,  ought  to  be  both  asked  and 
looked  for,  as  from  the  very  author  and  giver  of  the  same,  and  froni 
none  other. 

55.  The  name  of  God  is  to  be  used  with  all  reverence  and  holy 
respect,  and  therefore  all  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  utterly  to  be 
condemned  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  upon  lawful  occasions,  an  oath  may 
be  given  and  taken,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  justice,  judgment, 
and  truth. 

58.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the  Lord's  day,  is  wholly  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  therein 
to  rest  from  our  common  and  daily  business,  and  to  bestow  that  leisiu'e 
upon  holy  exercises,  both  public  and  private. 

Of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

57.  The  king's  majesty  under  God  hath  the  sovereign  and  chief 
power,  within  his  realms  and  dominions,  over  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over  them. 

58.  We  do  profess,  that  the  supreme  government  of  all  estates  within 
the  said  realms  and  dominions,  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal,  doth  of  right  appertain  to  the  king's  highness.  Neither  do  we 
give  unto  him  hereby  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
or  the  po'.ver  of  the  keys,  but  that  prerogative  only  which  we  see  to  have 
been  always  given  unto  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scripture  by  God 
himself;  that  is,  that  he  should  contain  all  estates  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
witliin  their  duty,  and  restrain  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers  with  the 
power  of  the  civil  sword. 

Voh.  in.  L  L 
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59.  The  pope,  neitlier  of  himself,  nor  by  any  authority  of  the  church 
or  see  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other  means  with  any  other,  hath  any  power 
or  authority  to  depose  the  king,  or  dispose  of  any  of  his  kingdoms  or 
dominions,  or  to  authorize  any  other  prince  to  invade  or  annoy  him,  or 
his  countries,  or  to  discharge  any  of  his  subjects  of  their  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  his  majesty,  or  to  give  licence  or  leave  to  any  of  them  to 
bear  arms,  raise  tumult,  or  to  offer  any  violence  or  hurt  to  his  royal 
person,  state,  or  government,  or  to  any  of  his  subjects  within  his 
majesty's  dominions. 

60.  That  princes  which  be  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever, 
is  impious  doctrine. 

61.  The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death  for 
heinous  and  grievous  offences. 

62.  It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
magistrate,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  serve  in  just  wars. 

Of  our  Duty  towards  our  Neighbours. 

63.  Our  duty  towards  our  neighbours,  is  to  love  them  as  ourselves, 
and  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us  :  to  honour  and 
obey  our  superiors,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  men's  persons,  as  also  their 
chastity,  goods,  and  good  names  ;  to  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  our 
hearts ;  to  keep  our  bodies  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity  ;  to 
be  true  and  just  in  all  our  doings ;  not  to  covet  other  men's  goods,  but 
labour  truly  to  get  our  own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that  estate  of 
life  unto  which  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  us. 

64.  For  the  preservation  of  the  chastity  of  men's  persons,  wedlock  is 
commanded  unto  all  persons  that  stand  in  need  thereof.  Neither  is 
there  any  prohibition  by  the  word  of  God,  but  that  the  ministers  of  the 
church  may  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  they  being  no  Avhere 
commanded  by  God's  law,  either  to  vow  the  state  of  single  life,  or  to 
abstain  from  marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  also  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  godliness. 

63.  The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as  touching 
the  right,  title,  and  possession,  of  the  same,  as  certain  Anabaptists 
falsely  affirm  ;  notwithstanding  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he 
possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

66.  Faith  given  is  to  be  kept,  even  with  heretics  and  infidels. 

67.  The  Popish  doctrine  of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation 
is  most  ungodly,  and  tendeth  plainly  to  the  subversion  of  all  human 
society. 

Of  the  Church  and  outward  Ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

68.  There  is  but  one  catholic  church,  (out  of  Avhich  there  is  no  sal- 
vation,) containing  the  universal  company  of  all  the  saints  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be,  gathered  together  in  one  body,  under  one  head, 
Christ  Jesus ;  part  whereof  is  already  in  heaven  triumphant,  part  as  yet 
militant  here  upon  earth.  And  because  this  church  consisteth  of  all 
those,  and  those  alone,  which  are  elected  by  God  unto  salvation,  and 
regenerated  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  the  number  of  whom  is  known 

■  only  unto  God  himself,  therefore  it  is  called  the  catholic  or  universal, 
and  the  invisible  church. 
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69.  But  particular  and  visible  churches,  (consisting  of  those  who 
make  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  live  under  the  outward  means 
of  salvation)  be  many  in  number  ;  wherein,  the  more  or  less  sincerely, 
according  to  Christ's  institution,  the  word  of  God  is  taught,  the  sacra- 
ments are  administered,  and  the  authority  of  the  keys  used  is,  the  more 
or  less  pure  are  such  churches  to  be  accounted. 

70.  Although  in  the  visible  church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the 
good  ;  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration 
of  the  word  and  sacraments,  yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  minister  by  his  own  commission 
and  authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry  both  in  hearing  the  word,  and 
in  receiving  the  sacraments.  Neither  is  the  efl'ect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
taken  awav  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts  diminished 
from  such  as  by  faith  do  rightly  receive  the  sacraments  ministered  unto 
them,  which  are  effectual,  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise, 
although  they  be  ministered  by  evil  men.  A^evertheless,  it  appertaineth 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  ministers, 
and  that  they  be  accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offences, 
and  finally,  being  found  guilty  by  just  judgment,  be  deposed. 

71.  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  unless  he  be  fii'st 
lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to 
judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work 
by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  them  in  the  church  to  call  and 
send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

72.  To  have  public  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  a  tongue  not  understood  of  the  people,  is  a  thing  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church. 

73.  That  person  which  by  public  denunciation  of  the  church,  is 
rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  excommunicate,  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  a  heathen  and 
publican,  until  by  repentance  he  be  openly  reconciled  and  received  into 
the  clnirch,  by  the  judgment  of  such  as  have  authority  in  that  behalf. 

74.  God  hath  given  power  to  his  ministers  not  simply  to  forgive  sins 
(which  prerogative  he  hath  reserved  only  to  himself,)  but  in  his  name 
to  declare  and  pronounce  unto  such  as  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly 
believe  his  holy  gospel,  the  absolution  and  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Neither 
is  it  God's  pleasure  that  his  people  should  be  tied  to  make  a  particular 
confession  of  all  their  known  sins  unto  any  mortal  man  ;  howsoever, 
any  person,  grieved  in  his  conscience  upon  any  special  cause,  may  well 
resort  unto  any  godly  and  learned  minister,  to  receive  advice  and 
comfort  at  his  hands. 

Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  general  Councils,  and  Bishop 
of  Route. 

75.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary 
to  God's  word ;  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that 
it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  church  be  a 
witness,  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any 
thing  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any 
thing  to  be  believed  upon  necessity  of  salvation. 

76.  General  councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the  com- 
mandment and  will  of  princes ;  and  when  they  be  gathered  together 
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(forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men  not  always  governed  with  the 
Spirit  and  word  of  God)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even 
in  things  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  piety;  wherefore  things  ordained  by 
them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority, 
unless  it  may  be  shewed  that  they  be  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

77.  Every  particular  church  hath  authority  to  institute,  to  change, 
and  clean  to  put  away,  ceremonies  and  other  ecclesiastical  rites,  as  they 
be  superfluous,  or  be  abused,  and  to  constitute  other,  making  more  to 
seemliness,  to  order,  or  edification. 

78.  As  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred,  so  also  the  church  of  Rome  hath  errfd,  not  only  in  those  things 
which  concern  matters  of  practice  and  point  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith. 

79.  The  power  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  now  challengeth,  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  and  to  be  above  all 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  is  a  usurped  power,  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures  and  v.'ord  of  God,  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  therefore  is  for  most  just  causes  taken  aAvay  and 
abolished,  within  the  king's  majesty's  realms  and  dominions. 

80.  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  so  far  from  being  the  supreme  head  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ,  that  his  works  and  doctrine  do  plainly  dis- 
cover him  to  be  that  man  of  sin  foretold  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  abolish  with 
the  bvinrhtness  of  his  comincr." 

Of  the  State  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

81.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  commandments  of  the  law  were  more 
largely,  and  the  promises  of  Christ  more  sparingly  and  darkly,  pro- 
pounded ;  shadowed  with  a  multitude  of  tvpes  and  figures,  and  so  much 
more  generally  and  obscurely  delivered,  as  the  manifesting  of  them  was 
farther  off. 

82.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New  ;  for  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and 
man  ;  wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old 
fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises,  for  they  looked  for  all  the 
benefits  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
as  we  now  do  ;  only  they  believed  in  Christ  which  should  come,  we  in 
Christ  already  come. 

83.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  grace  and  truth,  bringing  joyful 
tidings  unto  mankind,  that  whatsoever  formerly  was  promised  of  Christ 
is  now  accomplished;  and  so  instead  of  the  ancient  types  and  ceremonies 
exhibiteth  the  things  themselves,  with  a  large  and  clear  declaration  of 
all  the  benefits  of  the  gospel.  Neither  is  the  ministry  thereof  restrained 
any  longer  to  one  circumcised  nation,  but  is  indifferently  propounded 
unto  all  people,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles :  so  that  there  is  now 
no  nation,  wliich  can  truly  complain  that  they  be  shut  forth  from  the 
communion  of  saints,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God. 

84.  Although  the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  cere- 
monies and  rites,  be  abolished,  and  the  civil  precepts  thereof  be  not  of 
necessity  to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth  ;  j-et  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  man  whatsoever  is  freed  from  the  obedience  of  the  command- 
ments which  are  called  moral. 
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Of  the  Sacramenls  of  the  New  Testament. 

85.  The  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  are  not  only  badges  or  tokens 
of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  certain  sure  witnesses,  and 
effectual  or  powerful  signs,  of  grace  and  God's  good- will  towards  us,  by 
which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm,  our  faith  in  him. 

86.  There  be  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
gospel,  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

87.  Those  five  which  by  the  church  of  Rome  are  called  sacraments, 
to  wit,  contirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  not  to  be  accounted  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have 
partly  grown  from  corrupt  imitation  of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments 
with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God,  together  with  a  promise  of  saving 
grace  annexed  thereunto. 

88.  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  r,o  be  gazed  upon,  or 
to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  dulv  use  them.  And  in  such 
only  as  worthily  receive  the  same, they  have  a  wholesome  effect  and  opera- 
tion ;  but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily,  thereby  draw  judgment 
upon  themselves.    ' 

Of  Baptism. 

89.  Baptism  is  not  only  an  outward  sign  of  our  profession,  and  a  note 
of  diffei'ence,  whereby  Christians  are  discerned  from  such  as  are  no 
Christians  ;  but  much  moi*e,  a  sacrament  of  our  admission  into  the 
church,  sealing  unto  us  our  new  birth  (and  consequently  our  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification)  by  the  communion  which  we  have  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

90.  The  baptism  of  infants  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church,  as  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God. 

91.  In  the  administration  of  baptism,  exorcism,  oil,  salt,  spittle,  and 
superstitious  hallowing  of  the  Avater,  are  for  just  causes  abolished  ; 
and  without  them  the  sacrament  is  fully  and  perfectly  administered  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  our  Saviour  Christ. 

Of  the  Lord's  Siipjier. 

92.  The  Lord's  supper  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  mutual  love  which 
Christians  ought  to  bear  one  towards  another,  but  much  more,  a  sacra- 
ment of  our  preservation  in  the  church,  sealing  unto  us  our  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  continual  growth  in  Christ. 

93.  The  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  commonly  called  transubstantiation, 
cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  plain  testimonies  of 
the  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  most  gross  idolatry  and  manifold  superstitions. 

94.  In  the  outward  part  of  the  holy  communion,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  is  in  a  most  lively  manner  represented,  being  no  otherwise 
present  witli  the  visible  elements  than  things  signified  and  sealed  ai*e 
present  with  the  signs  and  seals ;  that  is  to  say,  symbolically  and  rela- 
tively. But  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  part,  the  same  body  and  blood 
is  really  and  substantially  presented  unto  all  those  who  have  grace  to 
receive  the  Son  of  Gyd,  even  to  all  those  that  believe  in  his  name.    And 
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unto  such  as  in  this  manner  do  worthily  and  with  faith  repair  unto  the 
Lord's  table,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  only  signified  and 
offered,  but  also  truly  exhibited  and  communicated. 

95.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  ;  and  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  thus  received  and  eaten,  is  faith. 

96.  The  wicked,  and  such  as  want  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do 
carnally  and  visibly,  as  St.  Augustine  speaketh,  press  with  their  teeth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
made  partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do  eat  and 
drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

97.  Both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrament,  according  to  Christ's 
institution  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  ought  to  be  ministered 
unto  all  God's  people  ;  and  it  is  plain  sacrilege  to  rob  them  of  the 
mystical  cup,  for  whom  Christ  hath  shed  his  most  precious  blood. 

98.  The  sacraiTient  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 
reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

99.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  wherein  the  priest  is  said  to  offer  up 
Christ  for  obtaining  the  remission  of  pain  or  guilt  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  is  neither  agreeable  to  Christ's  ordinance,  nor  grounded  upon 
doctrine  apostolic :  but  contrariwise  most  ungodly,  and  most  injurious 
to  that  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  offered  once  for  ever 
upon  the  cross,  which  is  the  only  propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  all 
our  sins. 

100.  Private  mass,  that  is,  the  receiving  the  eucharist  by  the  priest 
alone,  without  a  competent  number  of  communicants,  is  contrary  to 
the  institution  of  Christ. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Souls  of  3Ien,  after  they  he  departed  out  of  this 
Life,  together  with  the  general  Resurrection  and  the  last  Judgment. 

101 .  After  this  life  is  ended,  the  souls  of  God's  children  are  presently 
received  into  heaven,  there  to  enjoy  unspeakable  comforts ;  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  there  to  endure  endless  torments, 

102.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  limbus pairum, 
limbus  puerorum,  purgatory,  prayer  for  the  dead,  pardons,  adoration  of 
images  and  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  vainly  invented, 
without  all  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture,  yea,  and  is  contrary  to  the  same. 

103.  At  the  end  of  this  world  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  in  the 
clouds  with  the  glory  of  his  Father  ;  at  which  time,  by  the  almighty 
poAver  of  God,  the  living  shall  be  changed,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised, 
and  all  shall  appear  both  in  body  and  soul  before  his  judgment-seat,  to 
receive  according  to  that  which  they  have  done  in  their  bodies,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

104.  When  the  last  judgment  is  finished,  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the 
kingdom  to  his  Father^  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

The  Decree  of  the  Sytiod. 

If  any  minister,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever  he  be,  shall  publicly 
teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  these  articles  agreed  upon ;  if  after  due 
admonition  he  do  not  conform  hiiuself,  and  cease  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  church  let  him  be  silenced,  and  deprived  of  all  spiritual  promotions 
he  doth  enjoy. 
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No.  VII. 


^     ARTICLES 

OF    THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

Revised  and  altered  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  in  the  year 
,     1643,  with  Scripture  references. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one*  living  and  true  God,"" 
everlasting,"  without  body,  parts, ''  or 
passions,'  of  infinite  power,'  wisdom,g 
and  goodness  ;''  the  maker  and  preserver 
of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible.; 
And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be 
three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power, 
and  eternity ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  which  was 
made  very  Man. 

The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,'  the  very"'  and  eternal  God,"  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,"  took 
man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance  ;p  so  that  two 
.  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to 
be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very 
God  and  very  man,''  who  for  our  sakes 
truly  suffered  most  grievous  torments  in 
his  soul  from  God,'  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried,^  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
us,'  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins 
of  men.u 

ARTICLE  III. 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried, 
so  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  continued 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the 
power  and  dominion  of  death,"  from  the 
time  of  his  death  and  burial  until  his 
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passions  ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And 
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Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  which  was 
made  very  Man. 

The  Son,  wliich  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of 
the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  took 
man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance  ;  so  that  two 
whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined 
together  in  one  person,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God 
and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all 
actual  sins  of  men. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell. 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried : 
so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went 
down  into  hell. 


■  Isa.  xlvi.  9.   1  Cor.  viii.  4.  6.  k  Jer.  x.  10.   1   Tlies.  i.  9.  -^  Psal.  xc.  2. 

Rom.  xvi.  26.  ''  Deut.  iv.  15,  16.  John  iv.  24,  with  Luke  xxiv.  39.  '  Acts 

xiv.  15.  James  i.  17.  'Jer.  xx.tii.  17,27.  Mark  x.  27.  e  Psal.  cxlvii.  5. 

Rom.  xi.  33.  i-  Psal.  cxix.  68,  with  Matt.  xix.  17.  '  Neh.  ix.  6.  Col.  i.  16, 

17.  tMatt.  iii.  16,  17.  xxviii.  19.    1  John  iv.  7.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  '  Prov. 

vii.  22 — 31.   John  i.  12.  14.  ml  John  v.  20.  Rom.  ix.  5.  John  xvii.  5. 

Heb.  i.  8,  with  Psal.  xlv.  6.  <>  John  x.  30.  Heb.  i.  3.  p  John  i.  1 4.  Isa.  vii. 

14.  Luke  i.  35-    Gal.  iv.  4.  ,  Isa.  vii.  14,  with   Matt.  i.  23.  Rom.  i.  3,  4.    Heb. 

xiii.  8.  '  Isa.  liii.  10,  11.   Mark  xiv.  33,  34.  .  1  Peter  ii.  24.  Pliil.  ii.  1. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3,  4.  '  Ezek.  xvi.  63.    Rom.  iii.  2.5.  2  Cor.  v.  12.  "  Isa.  hii.    10. 

Eph.   V.  2.    1  John  i.  7.  Heb.  ix.  26.  "  Psal.  x\-i.   10,with  Acts  ii.  24—27.  31. 
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resurrection  ;.  which  hath  been  otherwise 
expressed  thus  :   he  went  down  into  hell. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Resurreclion  of  Christ. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death?, 
and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh, 
bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,'  wherewith 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
sitteth,*  until  he  return  to  judge''  all 
ment  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
body  at  the  last  day."" 


Articles  of  the  ChunhoJ  England. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death, 
and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh, 
bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to 
the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men 
at  the  last  day. 


ARTICLE   V. 


Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  very  and  eternal 
God,  of  one   substance,'  majesty,'  and 
glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,?  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son.*" 


ARTICLE    V. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  Solvation. 

Holy  Scripture!  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation'',  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  believed  as 
an  article  of  faith,  or  necessai-y  to 
salvation.! 

By  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture  we 
understand  all  the  canonical  Books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which 
follo^V  : 


Of  the  Old  Testament. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  &c. 

Of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  &c. 

All  which  books,  as  they  are  commonly 

received,  we  do  receive,  and  acknowledge 

them  to  be  given  by   the  inspiration  of 

God  ;  and  in'that  regard,  to  be  of  most 


ARTICLE   VI. 

Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  Salvation. 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  what- 
soever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as 
an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
church. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the 
Canonical  Books. 
Genesis,  Leviticus, 

Exodus,  Numbers,  &c. 

And  the  other  books,  as  Hierome 
saith,  the  church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;  but 
yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish 


'  Rom.  vi.  9.    Matt.  xii.  40.  '  J  Cor.  xv.  4.    Rom.  viii.  34.  Psal.  xvi.  10,  with 

Acts  ii.  31.    Luke  xxiv.  34.  ■  Luke  xxiv.  39,  with  _John  xx.  25.  27.  •  Psal. 

Ixviii.  18,  with  Eph.  iv.  8.  Psal.  ex.  1,  with  Acts  ii.  34^35.  Mark  xix.  10.  Rom.  viii. 
34.  "  Acts  iii.  21.    Psal.  ex.  1,  with    1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26.    Actsi.  11.  -=  2  Cor. 

V.  20.    Acts  xvii.  34.  "  Exod.  iii.  6.  with  Luke  xx.  37,  38.     Acts  xxiv.  14,  15. 

1  Cor.  XV.  12,  to  the  end.  John  v.  28,  29.  '  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3.  Isa.  vi.  5,  8,  with 
Actsxxviii.  25,  and  v.  3,  4.  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  and  vi.  19.  'Job  xxvi.  13.  33,  34.  1  Cor. 
xii.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  b  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  Eph.  i.  17,  and  1  Cor.  ii.  8, 
with  1  Pet.iv.  14.  ^  John  xv.  26,  and  Matt.  x.  20,  and  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  12,  with  Gal. 
iv.  6,  and  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  PhiL  i.  9.    John  xvi.  14.     Isa.  xi.  2.    Isa.  Ixi.  1.    Gen.  i.  2. 

2  Chron.xv.  ).  i  Rom.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  2  Pet.  i.  20,21.  ''  Psal.  xix.  7. 
2  Tim.  iii.  15—17.  James  i.  21.  25.  Acts  xx.  32.  '  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6.  Isa.  viii.  20. 
Acts  xxvi.  22,  with  ver.  20,  27.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  John  v.  39. 


A I  tides  reviied. 
certain  credit,  and  highest  authority. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to 
the  New,  in  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them  ;"'  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  everlasting  life  is  oflfered  to 
mankind  by  Christ,"  who  is  the  only 
mediator  between  God  and  man,"  being 
both  God  and  man.p  Wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign,  that  the 
old  fathers  did  look  only  for  temporary 
promises."! 

Although  the  law  given  from  God  by 
Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites, 
do  not  bind  Christians  ;'  nor  the  civil 
precepts  given  by  Moses,  such  as  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Jews,  are  of  necessity  to  be  re- 
ceived in  any  commonwealth  ;'  yet  not- 
withstanding, no  Christian  man  what- 
soever is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the 
commandments  which  are  called  moral". 
By  the  moral  law,  we  understand  all  the 
ten  commandments  taken  in  their  full 
extent. 
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any  doctrine  :  such  are  these  following, 
Third  of  Esdras,  Book  of  Tobias, 

Fourth  of  Esdras,  Judith,  &c. 
All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as   they  are   commonly  received,  we   do 
receive,  and  account  them  for  canonical. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Of  the  Old  Tcstainent. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to 
the  New  ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 
mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  being 
both  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign,  that 
the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transi- 
tory promises.  Although  the  law  given 
from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  cere- 
monies and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian 
men ;  nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof 
ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any 
commonwealth ;  yet  notwithstanding, 
no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free 
from  the  obedience  of  the  command- 
ments which  are  called  moral. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Of  the  three  Creeds. 

The  three  creeds,  Nice  creed,  Athana- 
sius'  creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  creed,  ought  tho- 
roughly to  be  received  and  believed  : 
for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  holy  writ. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin. 

Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the 
following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do 
vainly  talk,  but  it  is  the  fault  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  nature  of  every  man  that 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring 
of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of 
his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that 

"•  Acts  xxvi.  21,23.     2  Pet.  iii.  2.     Luke  sxiv.  44.     Rom.iii.  31.      Gal.  iii.  21.  23, 
24.  °  Gen.  iii.  15.  xxii.  18,  with  Gal.  iii.  8.  14.     1  Cor.  x.  2— 4.    Luke  i.  69,  70. 

Acts  iii.  24.    Isa.  liii.  "  Dan.  ix.  17.    lloui    viii.  34.    1  John  ii.  1.   Heb.  vii.  25. 

1  Tim.  ii.  5.    John  xiv.  6.  p  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  Actsxx.  28.  Pliil.  ii.  7.  8.  q  Acts 

xxvi.  6,  7.     Rom.  iv.  11.    Gal.  iii.  9.    Heb.  .\i.  10.  16.  35.  '  Gal.  iv.  9,  10.    Col. 

ii.  14.  16,  17.    Heb.  ix,  9,  10.  '  Acts  xxv.  9,  10.  25,  with  Deut.  xvii.  8—13. 

Kom.  xiii.  1.  5.  Tit.  iii.  1.   1  Pet,  ii,  13,  14,  '  Matt.  v.  17,  to  the  end.   Bom,  xiii. 

8—10.  Eph.  vi.  1—3.  Jamesii.  8— J2.  Rom.  vii.  25.  iii.  31.  Matt.  vii.  12.  -  Psal. 
Ii.  5.  John  iii.  5,  6.  "  Job  xiv.  4.  xv.  14,  Rom.  vi.  6,  John  iii.  3.  5.  7.  '  Rom. 
V,  12—19.  Gen.  ii.  17,  with  1  Cor,  xv.  22.         "  Col.  ii.  13,  Rom.  vii.  18,  Eccl.  vii,  29. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

0/  Original  or  Birth  Sin. 

Original  sin"  standeth  not  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do 
vainly  talk  ;»  but  together  with  his  first 
sin  imputed,  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally 
is  propagated  from  Adam ;'  whereby 
man  is  wholly  depi-ived  of  original 
righteousness, >■  and  is  of  his  own  nature 
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tlie  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
Spirit,  and  therefore  in  every  person 
born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's 
wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infec- 
tion of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them 
that  are  regenerated,  whereby  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  called  in  Greek  (ppivq/xa 
trapKo;,  which  some  do  expound  the 
wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the 
affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet 
the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupis- 
cence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature 
of  sin. 

ARTICLE  X.  ' 

Of  Free  Will. 
The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall 
of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn 
and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  God.  Wherefore  we  have 
no  power  to  good  works  pleasant  and 
accejitable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 


Articles  revised. 

inclined  only  to  evil.'  So  that  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  called  in  Greek  <pp6vr]fj.a 
ffapKog.  which  some  do  expound  the  wis- 
dom, some  sensuality,  some  the  affection, 
some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God  ;'  and  therefore 
in  every  person  born  into  this  world  it 
deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation*". 
And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 
yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerate,' whereby 
the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the 
Spirit.''  And  although  there  is  no  con- 
demnation for  them  that  are  regenerate, 
and  do  believe,'  yet  the  apostle  doth 
confess,  that  concupiscence  and  lust  is 
truly  and  properly  sin.' 

ARTICLE  X. 

Of  Free  Will. 
The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  or 
prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  God  f  wherefore  we  have 
no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God,''  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ,  both  preventing  us,  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  so 
effectually  in  us,  as  that  it  determineth 
our  will  to  do  that  which  is  good,'  and 
also  working  with  us  when  we  have  that 
will  unto  good.*" 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Of  the  Justification  of  Man  before  God. 
We  are  justified,  that  is,  we  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God,  and 
have  remission  of  sins,'  not  for  nor  by 
our  own  works  or  deservings,-' but  freely 
by  his  grace,"  only  for  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  sake,o  his  whole 
obedience  and  satisfaction  being  by  God 
imputed  unto  us,p  and  Christ  with  his 
righteousness,  being  apprehended  and 
rested  on  by  faith  only.i  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  is  a  whole-  - 
some  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort'; 
notwithstanding  God  doth  not  forgive 
themthat  are  impenitent,  and  go  on  still 
in  their  trespasses'. 

'  Gen.  vi.  5.  viii.  21.    Jer.  xvii.  9.    Rom.Vii.  8.    James  i.  14.  'Rom.  viii.  7. 

1  Cor.  ii.  14.   Col,  i.  21,  t  Eph,  ii.  3.   Rom.  viii.  6,7.  '  Prov.  xx.  9.  Rom. 

vii.  17.  20.  23.  25.  ^  Gal.  v.  17.  '  Rom.  viii.  1.  13.    John  iii.  13.  '  Rom. 

viii.17.20.         BEph.ii.1.5.    1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Eph.  ii.  8— 10.  John  vi.  44.  65.         "Rom. 
viii.  8.     Heb.  xi.  6.  i  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20.  xxxvi.  26,  27.     Jer.  xxxi.  32,  33,  with 

Heb.x.  11.    Phil.  ii.  12,  13.   John  vi.  45.     Eph.  i.  19,  20.    ICor.  iv.7.  "Heb. 

xiii.  21.    Phil.  viii.  1.  6.    Heb.  xii.  22.    1  Pet.  v.  10.     1  Thes.  v.  23,  24.     1  Kingsviii. 
57,  58.  '  Rom.  iv.  5—7.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  ■"  Rom.  iii.  20.  Gal.  ii.  1 6.  iii.  10, 

11.    Phil.  iii.  9.  -  Rom.  iii.  24.    Tit.  iii.  7.  <•  Rom.  iii.  24,  25. 

v.  18,  19.  P  Rom.  V.  9.  17—19.  iii.  25,  26.  iv.  6.  24.    2  Cor.  v.  21. 

iii.  22.  25,  26.  28.       Gal.  ii.  16.      Isa.  xxviii.  16,   with  Rom.  ix.  33,  and 
Phil.  iii.  9.  '  2  Tim.  i.  13.  Rom.  v.  1.  2,  8.  11.  xv.  13.   1  Pet.  i,  8. 

Ixviii.  20,  21,   Exod,  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Luke  xiii.  3.  5. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 
We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  or  deservings.  Where- 
fore, that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only, 
is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  expressed 
in  the  homily  of  justification. 


1.   2  Cor. 

1  Rom. 

1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

»  Psal. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

Of  Good  Works. 
Good  works,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,'  and  follow  after  justification," 
cannot  put  away  our  sins,"  and  endure 
the  severity  of  God's  judgment;'  yet 
are  they,  notwithstanding  tl  eir  imper- 
fections, in  the  sight  of  God  pleasing 
and  acceptable  unto  him  in  and  for 
Christ, y  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of 
a  true  and  lively  faith,'  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruits'. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Of  Works  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  justification  by 
Christ,  and  regeneration  by  his  Spirit, 
are  not  pleasing  unto  God,*"  forasmuch 
as  they  spring;  not  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  :"  neither  do  they  make  men 
meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school 
authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity  ; 
yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as 
God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them 
to  be  done,  they  are  sinful. <' 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

Of  Works  of  Stipererogaiion. 

Voluntary  works,  besides  over  and 
above  God's  commandments,  which 
they  call  works  of  supererogation, 
cannot  be  taught'  without  arrogancy 
and  impiety  ;s  for  by  them  we  do  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  only  render  unto 
God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do  ; 
but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than 
of  bounden  duty  is  required  ;  whereas 
Christ  saith  plainly,  "  When  ye  have 
done  all  those  things  that  are  com- 
manded you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants,  we  have  done  that  which  was 
our  duty  to  do.'"> 

ARTICLE    XV. 

Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin, 

Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was 
made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only 
excepted,'  from   which    he  was   clearly 


Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Of  Good  Works. 

Albeit]^ that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of 'faith,  and  follow  after  justifica- 
tion, cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and 
endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment, 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  neces- 
sarily of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by 
the  fruit. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

Of  Works  before  Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are 
not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they 
spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors 
say)  deserve  grace  of  ^congruity  ;  yea, 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as 
God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them 
to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Of  Works  of  Supererogation. 

Voluntary  works,  besides  over  and 
above  God's  commandments,  which  they 
call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be 
taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety. 
For  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they 
do  not  only  render  unto  God,  as  much 
as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they 
do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounden 
duty  is  required  ;  whereas  Christ  saith 
plainly,  "  When  ye  have  done  all  that 
are  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants. ' ' 


ARTICLE  XV. 

Of  Christ  alone  without  sin. 
Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was 
made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only 
except,  from  which  he  was  clearly  void, 

■  Gal.  V.  6,      James  ii.  17,  18.  22.  "  Tit.  ii.  14.  iii.  7.  8.       Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 

18.  "  Rom.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  4—9.      Dan.  \x.  18,  19.  "  Neh.  xiii.  22.     Psal. 

exhii.  2.   Job  ix.  14,  15.  19,  20.   Exod.  xxviii.  38.   Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  >  1  Pelerii.  5. 

Heb.  xiii.  16.20,21.  Col.  i.  10.  Phil.  iv.  18-  'James  ii.  16.  1  John  i.  4.  »  James 

ii.  18,  19.    John  XV.  4,. 5.     1  John  ii.  3,  5.    Matt.  xii.  33.  i- Tit.  i.  1.5,  16.    Matt, 

vii.  18.  Rom.  viii.  8.  Prov.  xv.  8.  26.  xxi.  27.  Rom.  iii.  12.  <=  Heb.  xi.  5,  6.  Gal. 

V.  6.  "^  2  Tim.  1.  9,    .Tohn  i.  13.     Rom.  viii.  7,  8.   Hag.  ii.  14.    Isa.  Iviii.  1—5. 

Ixvi.  2,3.  'M.att.  V.  48.      Mark  xii.  30,  31.     Phil.  iv.  8,  9.  s  Job  ix.  2,  3. 

20,  21.    Psal.  cxliii.  2.    Prov.  xx.  9.    Phil.  iii.  8 — 15.  ''  Luke  xvii.  10,  with  ver. 

7—9.  '   Isa.  liii.  3—5.    Heb.  ii.  17,  with  v.  15. 
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Articles  revised.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

■Void  both  in  his  flesh  and  in  his  spirit  ;  both  in  his  flesh  and  in  his  spirit.  He 
he  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,'  came  to  be  a  Lamb  without  spot,  who  by 
who  by  sacrifice  of  hiinselt'"'  once  made",  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  should 
should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  worldo;  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and 
and  sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  him. 
him.P  But  all  we  the  rest,  although  But  all  the  rest  (although  baptized,  and 
baptized  and  regenerate,  yet  offend  in  born  again  in  Christ)  yet  offend  in  many 
many  things  ;  and  "  if  we  say  we  have  thinj;s  ;  and  "  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin, 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
truth  is  not  in  us."''  not  in  us." 

Charles  Herle,  prolocutor. 

Henry  Roborough,  scribe. 

Adoniram  Bytield,  scribe. 

N.  B.  The  assembly  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  revisal. 


No.  VIII. 

THE  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  OF  GOD 

Agreed  upon  hy  the  Assembly  of  Dlaines  at  Westminster;  examined 
and  approved,  Amio  1634,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  same  Year. 

THE    PREFACE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  blessed  Reformation,  our  wise  and  pious 
ancestors  took  care  to  set  forth  an  order  for  redress  of  many  things, 
which  they  then  by  the  word  discovered  to  be  vain,  erroneous,  super- 
stitious, and  idolatrous,  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  TJiis  occasioned 
many  godly  and  learned  men  to  rejoice  much  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  at  that  time  set  forth  ;  because  the  mass,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  service,  being  removed,  the  public  worship  was  celebrated  in  our 
own  tongue  ;  many  of  the  common  people  also  received  benefit  by 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  language,  which  formerly  were 
unto  them  as  a  book  that  is  scaled. 

Howbeit,  long  and  sad  experience  hath  made  it  manifest,  that  the 
liturgy  used  in  the  church  of  England  (notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
and  religious  intentions  of  the  compilers  of  it)  hath  proved  an  offence, 
not  only  to  many  of  the  godly  at  home,  but  also  to  the  reformed 
churches  abroad.  For  not  to  speak  of  urging  the  reading  of  all  the 
prayers,  which  very  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  it :  the  many 
unprofitable  and  burdensome  ceremonies  contained  in  it,  have  occa- 
sioned much  mischief,  as  well  by  disquieting  the  consciences  of  many 
godly  ministers  and  people,  who  could  not  yield  unto  them,  as  by 
depriving  them  of  the  ordinances  of  God,  which  they  might  not  enjoy 
without  conforming  or  subscribing  to  those  ceremonies.  Sundry  good 
Christians  haA'^e  been,  by  means  thereof,  kept  from  the  Lord's  table, 
and  divers  able  and  faithful  ministers  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry  (to  the  endangering  of  many  thousand  souls,  in  a  time 
of  such  scarcity  of  faithful  pastors),  and  spoiled  of  their  livelihood,  to 
the  undoing  of  them  and  their  families.  Prelates  and  their  faction  have 

''  Luke  i.  35,  wkh  Acts  iii.  14.  John  xiv.  30.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  vii.  26.  '  1  Pet. 

i.  19.  "Eph.  V.  2.  "  Heb.  ix.  26.  28.x.  10.  12.  "  John  i.  29.  i' 1  John 

iii.  5.  James  iii.  2.    I  John  i.  8.  10 
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laboured  to  raise  the  estimation  of  it  to  such  a  height,  as  if  there  were 
no  other  worship  or  way  of  worship  of  God  amongst  us,  but  onlv  the 
service-book ;  to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  (in  some  places,  especially  of  late)  to  the  justling  of  it  out,  as 
unnecessary,  or,  at  best,  as  far  inferior  to  the  reading  of  common 
prayer,  which  was  made  no  better  than  an  idol  by  many  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people,  who,  pleasing  themselves  in  their  presence  at  that 
service,  and  their  lip-labour  in  bearing  a  part  of  it,  have  thereby  har- 
dened themselves  in  their  ignorance  and  carelessness,  of  saving  know- 
ledge and  true  piety. 

In  the  mean  time.  Papists  boasted,  that  the  book  was  a  compliance 
with  them  in  a  great  part  of  their  service;  and  so  were  not  a  little 
confirmed  in  their  superstition  and  idolatry,  expecting  rather  our  return 
to  them,  than  endeavouring  the  reformation  of  themselves:  in  which 
expectation  they  were  of  late  very  much  encouraged,  when,  upon  the 
pretended  warrantableness  of  imposing  the  former  ceremonies,  new 
ones  were  daily  obtruded  upon  the  church. 

Add  hereunto  (which  was  not  foreseen,  but  since  hath  come  to  pass), 
that  the  liturgy  hatb  been  a  great  means,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  make 
and  increase  an  idle  and  unedifying  ministry,  which  contented  itself 
with  set  forms  maJe  to  their  hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth 
themselves  to  exercise  the  gift  of  prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  pleaseth  to  furnish  all  his  servants,  whom  he  calls  to  that  office  : 
so  on  the  other  side  it  hath  been  (and  ever  would  be,  if  continued)  a 
matter  of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the  church,  and  a  snare  both  to 
many  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who  have  been  persecuted  and 
silenced  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  others  of  hopeful  parts,  many  of 
which  have  been,  and  more  still  would  be,  diverted  from  all  thoughts 
of  the  ministry  to  other  studies ;  especially  in  these  later  times, 
wherein  God  vouchsafeth  to  his  people  more  and  better  means  for  the 
discovery  of  error  and  superstition,  and  for  attaining  of  knowledge  in 
the  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  gifts  in  preaching  and  prayer. 

Upon  these,  and  many  the  like  weighty  considerations,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  book  in  general,  and  because  of  divers  particulars  con- 
tained in  it;  not  from  any  love  to  n(.vt;lty,  or  intention  to  disparage 
our  first  reformers  (of  whom  we  are  persuaded,  that,  were  they  now 
alive,  they  would  join  with  us  in  this  work,  and  whom  we  acknowledge 
as  excellent  instruments,  raised  by  God,  to  begin  the  purging  and 
building  of  his  house,  and  desire  that  they  may  be  had  of  us  and  posterity 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  with  thankfulness  and  honour),  but  that 
we  may,  in  some  measure,  answer  the  gracious  providence  of  God, 
which  at  this  time  calleth  upon  us  for  farther  reformation,  and  may 
satisfy  our  own  consciences,  and  answer  the  expectation  of  other 
reformed  churches,  and  the  desires  of  many  of  the  godly  among  our- 
selves, and  withal  give  some  public  testimony  of  our  endeavours  for 
uniformity  in  divine  worship,  which  we  have  promised  in  our  solemn 
league  and  covenant :  we  have,  after  earnest  and  frequent  calling  upon 
the  name  of  God,  and  after  much  consultation,  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  with  his  holy  word,  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  former  liturgy, 
with  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  formerly  used  in  the  worship  of 
God ;  and  have  agreed  upon  this  following  directory  for  all  the  parts 
of  public  worship,  at  ordinary  and  extraordinary  times. 

Wherein  our  care  hath   been,  to  hold  forth  such  things  as  are  of 
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divine  institution  in  every  ordinance  ;  and  other  tln'ngs  we  have  endea- 
voured to  set  forth  according  to  the  rules  of  Christian  prudence,  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  of  the  word  of  God  :  our  meaning  therein 
being  only,  that  the  general  heads,  the  sense  and  scope  of  the  prayers, 
and  other  parts  of  public  worship,  being  known  to  all,  there  mav  be  a 
consent  of  all  the  churches,  in  those  things  that  contain  the  subkance 
of  the  service  and  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  ministers  may  be  hereby 
directed  in  their  administrations,  to  keep  like  soundness  in  doctrine 
and  prayer';  and  may,  if  need  be,  have  some  help  and  furniture  ;  and 
yet  so,  as  they  become  not  hereby  slothful  and  negligent,  in  stirrino' 
up  the  gifts  of  Christ  in  them  ;  but  that  each  one,  by  meditation,  by 
taking  heed  to  himself,  and  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  him,  and 
by  wise  observing  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  may  be  careful  to 
furnish  his  heart  and  tongue  with  farther  or  other  materials  of  prayer 
and  of  exhortation,  as  shall  be  needful  upon  all  occasions. 

Of  the  assembling  of  the  Congregation,  and  their  Behaviour  in  the 
Public  Worship  of  God. 

When  the  congregation  is  to  meet  for  public  worship,  the  people 
(having  before  prepared  their  hearts  thereunto)  ought  all  to  come,  and 
join  therein;  not  absenting  themselves  from  the  public  ordinances 
through  negligence,  or  upon  pretence  of  private  meetings. 

Let  all  enter  the  assembly,  not  irreverently,  but  in  a  grave  and  seemly 
manner,  taking  their  seats  or  places  without  adoration,  or  bowing  them- 
selves towards  one  place  or  other. 

The  congregation  being  assembled,  the  minister,  after  solemn  calling 
on  them  to  the  worshipping  of  the  great  name  of  God,  is  to  begin  with 
prayer. 

"■  In  all  reverence  and  humility  acknowledging  the  incomprehensible 
greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Lord  (in  whose  presence  they  do  then  in 
a  special  manner  appear),  and  their  own  vileness  and  unworthiness  to 
approach  so  near  him,  with  their  utter  inability  of  themselves  to  so 
great  a  work  ;  and  humbly  beseeching  him  for  pardon,  assistance,  and 
acceptance,  in  the  whole  service  then  to  be  performed  ;  and  for  a  bless- 
ing on  that  particular  portion  of  his  word  then  to  be  I'cad  :  and  all  in 
the  name  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  public  worship  being  begun,  the  people  are  wholly  to  attend 
upon  it,  forbearing  to  read  any  thing,  except  Avhat  the  minister  is  then 
reading  or  citing  ;  and  abstaining  much  more  from  all  private  whisper- 
ings, conferences,  salutations,  or  doing  reverence  to  any  persons  pre- 
sent, or  coming  in  ;  as  also  from  all  gazing,  sleeping,  or  other  indecent 
behaviour,  which  may  disturb  the  minister  or  people,  or  hinder  them- 
selves and  others  in  the  service  of  God. 

If  any,  through  necessity,  be  hindered  from  being  present  at  the 
beginning,  they  ought  not,  when  they  come  into  the  congregation,  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  private  devotions,  but  reverently  to  compose 
themselves  to  join  with  the  assembly,  in  that  ordinance  of  God  which 
is  then  in  hand. 

Of  Public  Heading  of  the  IIolj/  Scriptures. 

Reading  of  the  word  in  the  congregation,  being  part  of  the  public 
worship  of  God  (wherein  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  him, 
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and  subjection  to  him),  and  one  means  sanctified  by  him  for  the  edify- 
ing of  his  people,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  pastors  and  teachers. 

Howbeit,  such  as  intend  the  ministry,  may  occasionally  both  read 
the  word,  and  exercise  their  gift  in  preaching  in  the  congregation,  if 
allowed  by  the  presbytery  thereunto. 

All  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (but  none 
of  those  which  are  commonly  called  Apocrypha)  shall  be  publicly  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  out  of  the  best  allowed  translation,  distinctly, 
that  all  may  hear  and  understand. 

How  large  a  portion  shall  be  read  at  once,  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  minister :  but  it  is  convenient,  that  ordinarily  one  chapter  of  each 
Testament  be  read  at  every  meeting  ;  and  sometimes  more,  where  the 
chapters  be  short,  or  the  coherence  of  matter  requireth  it. 

It  is  requisite  that  all  the  canonical  books  be  read  over  in  order,  that 
the  people  may  be  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; and,  ordmarily,  where  the  reading  in  either  Testament  endeth 
on  one  Lord's  day,  it  is  to  begin  the  next. 

We  commend  also  the  more  frequent  reading  of  such  scriptures,  as 
he  that  readeth  shall  think  best  for  edification  of  his  hearers,  as  the 
book  of  Psalms,  and  such-like. 

When  the  minister  who  readeth  shall  judge  it  necessary  to  expound 
any  part  of  what  is  read,  let  it  not  be  done  until  the  whole  chapter  or 
psalm  be  ended  ;  and  regard  is  always  to  be  had  unto  the  time,  that 
neither  preaching,  nor  other  ordinances,  be  straitened,  or  rendered 
tedious.  Which  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  all  other  public  perform- 
ances. 

Beside  public  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  every  person  that  can 
read  is  to  be  exhorted  to  read  the  Scriptures  privately  (and  all  others 
that  cannot  read,  if  not  disabled  by  age,  or  otherwise,  are  likewise  to  be 
exhorted  to  learn  to  read),  and  to  have  a  Bible. 

Of  Public  Prayer  before  the  Servian. 

After  reading  of  the  word  (and  singing  of  the  psalm),  the  minister 
who  is  to  preach,  is  to  endeavour  to  get  his  own  and  his  hearers'  hearts 
to  be  rightly  affected  with  their  sins,  that  they  may  all  mourn  in  sense 
thereof  before  the  Lord,  and  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  grace  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  by  proceeding  to  a  more  full  confession  of  sin,  with 
shame  and  hol\'  confusion  of  face,  and  to  call  upon  the  Lord  to  this 
eflfect  : 

"  To  acknowledge  our  great  sinfulness ;  first  by  reason  of  original 
sin,  which  (beside  the  guilt  that  makes  us  liable  to  everlasting  dam- 
nation) is  the  seed  of  all  other  sins,  hath  depraved  and  poisoned  all 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  soul  and  body,  doth  defile  our  best  actions, 
and  (were  it  not  restrained,  or  our  hearts  renewed  by  grace)  would 
break  forth  into  innumerable  transgressions,  and  greatest  rebellions 
against  the  Lord,  that  ever  were  committed  by  the  vilest  of  the  sons  of 
men.  And,  next,  by  reason  of  actual  sins,  our  own  sins,  the  sins  of 
magistrates,  of  ministers,  and  of  the  whole  nation,  unto  which  we  are 
many  ways  accessory ;  which  sins  of  ours  receive  many  fearful  aggra- 
vations, we  having  broken  all  the  commandments  of  the  holy,  just,  and 
good  law  of  God,  doing  that  which  is  forbidden,  and  leaving  undone 
what  is  enjoined  ;  and  that  not  only  out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  but 
also  more  presumptuously,  against  the  light  of  our  minds,  checks  of 
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our  consciences,  and  motions  of  Iiisown  Holj'^  Spirit,  to  the  contrary,  so 
that  we  have  no  cloak  for  our  sins ;  yea,  not  only  despising  the  riches 
of  God's  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  but  standing  out 
against  many  invitations  and  offers  of  grace  in  the  gospel ;  not  endea- 
vouring, as  we  ought,  to  receive  Christ  into  our  hearts  by  faith,  or  to 
walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives. 

"  To  bewail  our  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  unbelief, 
impenitency,  security,  lukewarmness,  barrenness ;  our  not  endeavour- 
ing after  mortification  and  newness  of  life,  nor  after  the  exercise  of 
godliness  in  the  power  thereof:  and  that  the  best  of  us  have  not  so 
steadfastly  walked  with  God,  kept  our  garments  so  unspotted,  nor  been 
so  zealous  of  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  others,  as  we  ought :  and  to 
mourn  over  such  other  sins  as  the  congregation  is  particularly  guilty 
of,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  and  great  mercies  of  our  God,  the  love 
of  Christ,  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  reformation  of  religion,  our  own 
purposes,  promises,  vows,  solemn  covenant,  and  other  special  obliga- 
tions, to  the  contrary. 

''  To  acknowledge  and  confess,  that,  as  we  are  convinced  of  our 
guilt,  so,  out  of  a  deep  sense  thereof,  we  judge  ourselves  unworthy  of 
the  smallest  benefits,  most  worthy  of  God's  fiercest  wrath,  and  of  all 
the  curses  of  the  law,  and  heaviest  judgments  inflicted  upon  the  most 
rebellious  sinners  ;  and  that  he  might  most  justly  take  his  kingdom 
and  gospel  from  us,  plague  us  with  all  sorts  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
judgments  in  this  life,  and  after  cast  us  into  utter  darkness,  in  the  lake 
that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teetli  for  evermore. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  which,  to  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
encouraging  ourselves  with  hope  of  a  gracious  answer  of  our  prayers, 
in  the  riches  and  all-sufficiency  of  that  one  only  oblation,  the  satisfac- 
tion and  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  right  hand  of 
his  Father,  and  our  Father;  and  in  confidence  of  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises  of  mercy  and  gx'ace  in  the  new  covenant,  through 
the  same  Mediator  thereof,  to  deprecate  the  heavy  wrath  and  curse  of 
GuJ,  which  we  are  not  able  to  avoid  or  bear  ;  and  humljly  and  earnestly 
to  supplicate  for  mercy,  in  the  free  and  full  remission  of  all  our  sins  ; 
and  that  only  for  the  bitter  sufferings  and  precious  merits  of  our  only 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  That  the  Lord  would  vouchsafe  to  shed  abroad  his  love  n  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  seal  unto  us,  by  the  same  Spirit  of  adoption, 
the  full  assurance  of  our  pardon  and  reconciliation;  comfort  all  that 
mourn  in  Zion,  speak  peace  to  the  wounded  and  troubled  spirit,  and 
bind  up  the  broken  hearted  :  and  as  for  secure  and  presumptuous  sin- 
ners, that  he  would  open  their  eyes,  convince  their  consciences,  and 
turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  also  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  With  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  pray  for 
sanctification  by  his  Spirit ;  the  mortification  of  sin  dwelling  in,  and 
many  times  tyrannizing  over,  us  ;  the  quickening  of  our  dead  spirits, 
with  the  life  of  God  in  Christ  ;  grace  to  fit  and  enable  us  for  all  duties 
of  conversation  and  calling  towards  God  and  men  ;  strength  against 
temptations,  the  sanctified  use  of  blessings  and  crosses,  and  perse- 
verance in  faith  and  obedience  unto  the  end. 
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''  To  pray  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  all  nations,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  fulness  of  the  Gen-' 
tiles,  the  fall  of  antichrist,  and  the  hastening  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord ;  for  the  deliverance  of  the  distressed  churches  abroad  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  antichristian  faction,  and  from  the  cruel  oppres- 
sions and  blasphemies  of  the  Turk;  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all 
the  reformed  churches,  especially  upon  the  churches  and  kingdoms  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  now  more  strictly  and  religiously 
united  in  the  solemn  national  league  and  covenant ;  and  for  our  plan- 
tations in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  ;  more  particidarly  for 
that  church  and  kingdom  whereof  we  are  members,  that  therein  God 
would  establish  peace  and  truth,  the  purity  of  all  his  ordinances,  and 
the  power  of  godliness ;  prevent  and  remove  heresy,  schism,  profane- 
ness,  superstition,  security,  and  unfruitfulness,  under  the  means  of 
grace ;  heal  our  rents  and  divisions,  and  preserve  us  from  breach  of 
our  solemn  covenant. 

"  To  pray  for  all  in  authority,  especially  for  the  king's  majesty,  that 
God  may  make  him  rich  in  blessings,  both  in  his  person  and  govern- 
ment; establish  his  throne  in  religion  and  righteousness,  save  him  from 
evil  counsel,  and  make  him  a  blessed  and  glorious  instrument,  for  the 
conservation  and  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  them  that  do  well,  the  terror  of  all  that  do  evil,  and  the 
great  good  of  the  whole  church,  and  of  all  his  kingdoms ;  fur  the  con- 
version of  the  queen,  the  religious  education  of  the  prince,  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  seed  :  for  the  comforting  the  afflicted  queen  of  Bohemia, 
sister  to  our  sovereign  :  and  for  the  i-estitution  and  establishment  of  the 
illustrious  prince  Charles,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  all  his  domi- 
nions and  dignities  ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  high  court  of  parliament  (when 
sitting  in  any  of  these  kingdoms  respectively),  the  nobility,  the  subor- 
dinate judges  and  magistrates,  the  gentry,  and  ail  the  commonalty ;  for 
all  pastors  and  teachers,  that  God  would  till  them  with  his  Spirit,  make 
them  exemplarily  holy,  sober,  just,  peaceable,  and  gracious  in  their 
lives  ;  sound,  faithful,  and  powerful,  in  their  ministry  ;  and  follow  all 
their  labours  with  abundance  of  success  and  blessing;  and  give  unto  all 
his  people  pastors  according  to  their  own  heart ;  fur  the  universities, 
and  all  schools  and  religious  seminaries  of  church  and  commonwealth, 
that  they  may  flourish  more  and  more  in  learning  and  piety  ;  for  the 
particular  city  or  congregation,  that  God  would  pour  out  a  blessing 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  word,  sacraments,  and  discipline,  upon  the 
civil  government,  and  all  the  several  families  and  persons  therein  ;  for 
mercy  to  the  afflicted  under  any  inward  or  outward  distress.  For  sea- 
sonable weather,  and  fruitful  seasons,  as  the  time  may  require  ;  for 
averting  the  judgments  that  we  either  feel,  or  fear,  or  are  liable  unto, 
as  famine,  pestilence,  the  sword,  and  such- like. 

"  And,  with  confidence  of  his  mercy  to  his  whole  church,  and  the 
acceptance  of  our  persons,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our 
high  priest  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  profess  that  it  is  the  desire  of  our  souls 
to  have  fellowship  with  God,  in  the  reverend  and  conscionable  use  of 
his  holy  ordinances  ;  and  to  that  purpose,  to  pray  earnestly  for  his  grace 
and  effectual  assistance  to  the  sanctification  of  his  holy  sabbath,  the 
Lord's  day,  in  all  the  duties  thereof,  public  and  private,  both  to  our- 
selves, and  to  all  other  congregations  of  his  people,  according  to  th«j 
riches  and  excellency  of  the  gospel,  this  day  celebrated  and  enjoyed, 
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"  And  because  we  have  been  unprofitable  hearers  in  times  past,  and 
now  cannot  of  ourselves  receive,  as  we  should,  the  deep  things  of  God, 
the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  require  a  spiritual  discerning  ; 
to  pray  that  the  Lord,  wlio  teacheth  to  profit,  "would  graciously  please 
to  pour  out  the  Spirit  of  grace,  together  with  the  outward  means 
thereof,  causing  us  to  attain  such  a  measure  of  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in  him,  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  peace,  that  we  may  account  all  things  but  as  dross  in 
comparison  of  him  :  and  that  we,  tasting  the  first-fruits  of  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  revealed,  may  long  for  a  more  full  and  perfect  communion 
Avith  him,  that  where  he  is,  we  may  be  also,  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of 
those  joys  and  pleasures  which  are  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore. 

"  More  particularly,  that  God  Avould  in  special  manner  furnish  his 
servant  (now  called  to  dispense  the  bread  of  life  unto  his  household) 
with  wisdom,  fidelity,  zeal,  and  utterance,  that  he  may  divide  the  word 
of  God  aright,  to  every  one  his  portion,  in  evidence  and  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  power  :  and  that  the  Lord  would  circumcise  the  ears 
and  hearts  of  the  hearers,  to  hear,  love,  and  receive  with  meekness,  the 
ingrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  their  souls ;  make  them  as  good 
ground  to  receive  in  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  and  strengthen  them 
against  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  hardness 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  their  profitable 
and  saving  hearing  ;  that  so  Christ  may  be  so  formed  in  them,  and  live  in 
them,  that  all  their  thoughts  may  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  and  their  hearts  established  in  every  good  word  and 
work  for  ever." 

We  judge  this  to  be  a  convenient  order,  in  tlie  ordinary  public 
prayers ;  yet  so  as  the  minister  may  defer  (as  in  prudence  he  shall 
think  meet)  some  part  of  these  petitions,  till  after  his  sermon,  or  offer 
up  to  God  some  of  the  thanksgivings  hereafter  appointed,  in  his  prayer 
before  his  sermon. 

Of  the  Preaching  of  the  Word. 

PreacHng  of  the  word  being  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  works  belonging  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  should  be  so  performed,  that  the  workman  need  not  be 
ashamed,  but  may  save  himself,  and  those  that  hear  him. 

It  is  presupposed  (according  to  the  rules  for  ordination,)  that  the 
minister  of  Christ  is  in  some  good  measure  gifted  for  so  weighty  a  service, 
by  his  skill  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  such  arts  and  sciences  as 
are  handmaids  unto  divinity ;  by  his  knowledge  in  the  whole  body  of 
theology,  but  most  of  all  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  his  senses  and 
heart  exercised  in  them  above  the  common  sort  of  believers;  and  by  the 
illumination  of  God's  Spirit,  and  other  gifts  of  edification,  which 
(together  with  reading  and  studying  of  the  word)  he  ought  still  to  seek 
by  prayer,  and  an  humble  heart,  resolving  to  admit  and  receive  any 
truth  not  yet  attained,  whenever  God  shall  make  it  known  unto  him. 
All  which  he  is  to  make  use  of,  and  improve  in  his  private  preparations, 
before  he  deliver  in  public  what  he  hath  provided. 

Ordinarily,  the  subject  of  his  sermon  is  to  be  some  text  of  Scripture, 
holding  forth  some  principle  or  head  of  religion,  or  suitable  to  some 
special  occasion  emergent ;  or  he  may  go  on  in  some  chapter,  psalm,  or 
book  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  he  shall  see  fit. 
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Let  the  introduction  to  liis  text  be  brief  and  perspicuous,  drawn 
from  the  text  itself,  or  context,  or  some  parallel  place,  or  general  sen- 
tence of  Scripture. 

If  the  text  be  long  (as  in  histories  and  parables  it  sometimes  must 
be),  let  him  give  a  brief  sum  of  it ;  if  short,  a  paraphrase  thereof,  if 
need  be  :  in  both,  looking  diligently  to  the  scope  of  the  text,  and  point- 
ing at  the  chief  heads  and  grounds  of  doctrine  which  he  is  to  raise 
'from  it. 

In  analysing  and  dividing  his  text,  he  is  to  regard  more  the  order  of 
matter  than  of  words  ;  and  neither  to  burden  the  memory  of  the 
hearers  in  the  beginning  with  too  many  members  of  division,  nor  to 
trouble  their  minds  with  obscure  terms  of  art. 

In  raising  doctrines  from  the  text,  his  care  ought  to  be,  first,  that 
the  matter  be  the  truth  of  God.  Secondly,  that  it  be  a  truth  contained 
in  or  grounded  on  that  text,  that  the  hearers  may  discern  how  God 
teacheth  it  from  thence.  Thirdly,  that  he  chiefly  insist  upon  those 
doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and  make  most  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  hearers. 

The  doctrine  is  to  be  expressed  in  plain  terms  ;  or,  if  any  thing  in  it 
need  explication,  it  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  consequence  also  from  the 
text  cleared.  The  parallel  places  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  docrine, 
are  rather  to  be  plain  and  pertinent,  than  many ;  and  (if  need  be), 
somewhat  insisted  upon,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  arguments  and  reasons  are  to  be  solid  ;  and,  as  much  as  may 
be,  convincing.  The  illustrations,  of  what  kind  soever,  ought  to  be 
full  of  light,  and  such  as  may  convey  the  truth  into  the  hearer's  heart 
with  spiritual  delight. 

If  any  doubt,  obvious  from  Scripture,  reason,  or  prejudice  of  the 
hearers,  seem  to  arise,  it  is  very  requisite  to  remove  it,  by  reconciling 
the  seeming  differences,  answering  the  reasons,  and  discovering  and 
taking  away  the  causes  of  prejudice  and  mistake.  Otherwise,  it  is  not 
fit  to  detain  the  hearers  with  propounding  or  answering  with  vain  or 
wicked  cavils,  which  as  they  are  endless,  so  the  propounding  and 
answering  of  them  doth  more  hinder  than  promote  edification. 

He  is  not  to  rest  in  general  doctrine,  although  never  so  much 
cleared  and  confirmed,  but  to  bring  it  home  to  special  use,  by  applica- 
tion to  his  hearers ;  which  albeit  it  prove  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to 
himself,  requiring  much  prudence,  zeal,  and  meditation,  and  to  the 
natural  and  corrupt  man  will  be  very  unpleasant ;  yet  he  is  to  endea- 
vour to  perform  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  auditors  may  feel  the 
word  of  God  to  be  quick  and  powerful,  and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart ;  and  that,  if  any  believer  or  ignorant  person 
be  present,  he  may  have  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest,  and 
give  glory  to  God. 

In  the  use  of  instruction  or  information  in  the  knowledge  of  some 
truth,  which  is  a  consequence  from  his  doctrine,  he  may  (when  conve- 
nient) confirm  it  by  a  few  firm  arguments  from  the  text  in  hand,  and 
other  places  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  nature  of  that  common-place  in 
divinity  whereof  that  truth  is  a  branch. 

In  confutation  of  false  doctrines,  he  is  neither  to  raise  an  old  heresy 
from  the  grave,  nor  to  mention  a  blasphemous  opinion  unnecessarily  : 
but  if  the  people  be  in  danger  of  an  error,  he  is  to  confute  it  soundly. 
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and  endeavour  to  satisfy  tlieir  judgments  and   consciences  against  all 
objections. 

In  exhorting  to  duties,  he  is,  as  he  seeth  cause,  to  teach  also  the 
means  that  help  to  the  performance  of  them. 

In  dehortation,  reprehension,  and  public  admonition   (which  require 
special  wisdom),  let  him,  as  there  shall  be  cause,  not  only  discover  the 
nature  and  greatness  of  the  sin,  with  the  misery  attending  it,    but  also 
shew  the  danger  his  hearers  are  in  to  be  overtaken  and  surprised  by  it,* 
together  with  the  remedies  and  best  way  to  avoid  it. 

In  applying  comfort,  whether  general  against  all  temptations,  or 
particular  against  some  special  troubles  or  terrors,  he  is  carefully  to 
answer  such  objections,  as  a  troubled  heart  and  afflicted  spirit  may 
suegest  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  also  sometimes  r^uisite  to  give  some  notes  ot  trial  (which  is 
very  profitable,  especially  when  performed  by  able  and  experienced 
ministers,  with  circumspection  and  prudence,  and  the  signs  clearly 
grounded  on  the  Holy  Scripture),  whereby  the  hearers  may  be  able  to 
examine  themselves,  whether  they  have  attained  those  graces,  and  per- 
formed those  duties,  to  which  he  exhorteth,  or  be  guilty  of  the  sin 
reprehended,  and  in  danger  of  the  judgments  threatened,  or  are  such  to 
whom  the  consolations  propounded  do  belong ;  that  accordingly  they 
may  be  quickened  and  excited  to  duty,  humbled  for  their  wants  and 
sins,  affected  with  their  danger,  and  strengthened  with  comfort,  as 
their  condition  upon  examination  shall  require. 

And,  as  he  needeth  not  always  to  prosecute  every  doctrine  which 
lies  in  his  text,  so  is  he  wisely  to  make  choice  of  such  uses,  as,  by  his 
residence  and  conversing  with  his  Hock,  he  findeth  most  needful  and 
seasonable  ;  and  amongst  these,  such  as  may  most  draw  their  souls  to 
Christ,  the  fountain  of  light,  holiness,  and  comfort. 

This  method  is  not  prescribed  as  necessary  for  every  man,  or  upon 
every  text ;  but  only  recommended,  as  being  found  by  experience  to  be 
very  much  blessed  of  God,  and  very  helpful  for  the  people's  under- 
standings and  memories. 

But  the  servant  of  Christ,  whatever  his  method  be,  is  to  perform 
his  whole  ministry, 

1.  Painfully,  not  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently. 

2.  Plainly,'  that  the  meanest  may  understand,  delivering  the  truth, 
not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect ;  abstaining  also  from  an  unprofitable  use  of  unknown  tongues, 
strange  phrases,  and  cadences  of  sounds  and  words,  sparingly  citing 
sentences  of  ecclesiastical  or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or  modern, 
be  they  never  so  elegant. 

3.  Faithfully  looking  at  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  conversion,  edifi- 
cation, and  salvation,  of  the  people,  not  at  his  own  gain  or  glory, 
keeping  nothing  back  which  may  promote  those  holy  ends,  giving  to 
every  one  his  own  portion,  and  bearing  indifferent  respect  unto  all, 
without  neglecting  the  meanest,  or  sparing  the  greatest,  in  their  sins. 

4.  Wisely  framing  all  doctrines,  exhortations,  and  especially  his 
reproofs,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  likely  to  prevail,  shewing 
all  due  respect  to  each  man's  person  and  place,  and  not  mixing  his  own 
passion  or  bitterness. 
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5.  Gravely,  as  becometh  the  word  of  God,  shunning  all  such  gesture, 
voice,  and  expressions,  as  may  occasion  the  corruptions  of  men  to 
despise  him  and  his  ministry. 

6.  With  loving  affection,  that  the  people  may  see  all  coming  from 
his  godly  zeal,  and  hearty  desire  to  do  them  good. 

7.  As  taught  of  God,  and  persuaded  in  his  own  heart,  that  all  that  he 
teacheth  is  the  truth  of  Christ ;  and  walking  before  his  flock,  as  an 
example  to  them  in  it:  earnestly,  both  in  private  and  public,  recom- 
mending his  labours  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and  watchfully  looking  to 
himself  and  the  flock,  whereof  the  Lord  hath  made  him  overseer :  so 
shall  the  doctrine  of  truth  be  preserved  uncorrupt,  many  souls  con- 
verted and  built  up,  and  himself  receive  manifold  comforts  of  his 
labours,  even  in  this  life,  and  afterward  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for 
him  in  the  world  to  come. 

Where  there  are  more  ministers  in  a  congregation  than  one,  and  they 
of  different  gifts,  each  may  more  especially  apply  himself  to  doctrine  or 
exhortation,  according  to  the  gift  wherein  he  most  excelleth,  and  as  they 
shall  agree  between  themselves. 

Of  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  minister  is  "  to  give  thanks  for  the 
great  love  of  God,  in  sending  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  unto  us ;  for  the 
communication  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
glorious  gospel,  and  the  rich  and  heavenly  blessings  revealed  therein  : 
as  namely,  election,  vocation,  adoption,  justification,  sanctification,  and 
hope  of  glory :  for  the  admirable  goodness  of  God,  in  freeing  the  land 
from  antichristian  darkness  and  tyranny,  and  for  all  other  national 
deliverances  :  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  for  the  covenant ;  and  for 
many  temporal  blessings. 

"  To  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  gospel,  and  all  ordinances 
thereof,  in  their  purity,  power,  and  liberty  :  to  turn  the  chief  and 
most  useful  heads  of  the  sermon  into  some  few  petitions ;  and  to  pray 
that  it  may  abide  in  the  heart,  and  bring  forth  fruit. 

"  To  pray  for  preparation  for  death  and  judgment,  and  a  watching 
for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  to  entreat  of  God  the  for- 
giveness of  the  iniquities  of  our  holy  things,  and  the  acceptation  of  our 
spiritual  sacrifice,  through  the  merit  and  mediation  of  our  great  High- 
Priest  and  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  because  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples  is  not  only 
a  pattern  of  prayer,  but  itself  a  most  comprehensive  prayer,  we  recom- 
mend it  also  to  be  used  in  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

And  whereas,  at  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  holding 
public  fasts,  and  days  of  thanksgiving,  and  other  special  occasions, 
which  may  afford  matter  of  special  petitions  and  thanksgivings,  it 
is  requisite  to  express  somewhat  in  our  public  prayers  (as  at  this  time  it 
is  our  duty  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  the  assembly  of  divines,  the 
armies  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  defence  of  the  king,  parliament,  and 
kingdom,)  every  minister  is  herein  to  apply  himself  in  his  prayer, 
before  or  after  sermon,  to  those  occasions :  but  for  the  manner  he 
is  left  to  his  liberty,  as  God  shall  direct  and  enable  him,  in  piety  and 
wisdom  to  discharge  his  duty. 

The  prayer  ended,  let  a  psalm  be  sung,  if  with  convenience  it  may 
be  done.  After  which  (unless  some  other  ordinance  of  Christ,  that  con- 
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cernetli  the  congregation  at  that  time,  be  to  follow,)   let  the  minister 
dismiss  the  congregation  with  a  solemn  blessing. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

AND  FIKST,  OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism,  as  it  is  not  unnecessarily  to  be  delayed,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
administered  in  any  case  by  any  private  person,  but  by  a  minister  of 
Christ,  called  to  be  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  administered  in  private  places,  or  privately,  but  in  the 
place  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  where  the 
people  may  most  conveniently  see  and  hear,  and  not  in  the  places 
Avhere  fonts,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  were  unfitly  and  snperstitiously 
placed. 

The  child  to  be  baptized,  after  notice  given  to  the  minister  the  day 
before,  is  to  be  presented  by  the  father,  or  (in  case  of  his  necessary 
absence)  by  some  Christian  friend  in  his  place,  in  professing  his  earnest 
desire  that  the  child  may  be  baptized. 

Before  baptism,  the  minister  is  to  use  some  words  of  instruction, 
touching  the  institution,  nature,  use,  and  cuds,  of  this  sacrament : 
shewing, 

"  That  it  is  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  it  is  a  seal  of 

the  covenant  of  grace  of  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  of  our  union 

with  him,  of  remission  of  sins,  regeneration,  adoption,  and  life  eternal. 

That  the  water  in  baptism,  representeth  and  signifieth,  both  the  blood 

of  Christ,  which  taketh  away  all  guilt  of  sin,  original  and  actual;  and 

the  sanctifying  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  against  the  dominion  of 

sin,  and  the  corruption  of  our  sinful  nature :  that  baptizing,  or  sprinkling 

and  washing  with  water,  signifieth  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  the  blood 

and  for  the  merit  of  Christ,  together  with  the  mortification  of  sin,  and 

risino-  from  sin  to  newness  of  life,  by  virtue  of  the  death  and  resurrection 

of  Christ :  that  the  promise  is  made  to  believers  and  their  seed  ;  and 

that  the   seed  and  posterity  of  the    faithful,  born  within  the  church, 

have  by  their  birth,  interest  in  the  covenant,  and  right  to  the  seal  of  it, 

and  to  the  outward  privileges  of  the  church  under  the  gospel,  no  less 

than  the  children  of  Abraham  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 

covenant  of  grace,  for  substance,  being  the  same ;  and  the  grace  of  God, 

and  the  consolation  of  believers,  more  plentiful  than  before  :   that  the 

Son  of  God  admitted  little  children  into  his  presence,  embracing  and 

blessing  them,   saying,   '  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of   God :'    that 

children,  by  baptism,  are  solemnly  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  visible 

church,  distinguished  from  the  world,  and  them  that  are  without,  and 

united  with  believers:    and  that  all  who  are  baptized  in  the  name 

of  Christ,  do  renounce,  and  by  their  baptism  are  bound  to  fight  against, 

the   devil,   the  world,  and   the  flesh  :     that  they  are  Christians,  and 

federally  holy  before  baptism,  and  therefore  they  are  baptized ;    that 

the  inward  grace  and  virtue  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  very  moment 

of  time  wherein  it  is  administered,  and  that  the  fruit  and  power  thereof 

reacheth  to  the  whole  course  of  our  life ;  and  that  outward  baptism  is 

not  so  necessary,  that  through  the  want  thereof  the  infant  is  in  danger 

of  damnation,  or  the  parents  guilty,  if  they  do  not  contemn  or  neglect 

the  ordinance  of  Christ,  when  and  where  it  may  be  had. 
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In  these,  or  the  like  instructions,  the  minister  is  to  use  his  own  liberty 
and  godly  wisdom,  as  the  ignorance  or  errors  in  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 
and  the  edification  of  the  people,  shall  require. 

He  is  also  to  admonish  all  that  are  present  : 

"  To  look  back  to  their  baptism  ;  to  repent  of  their  sins  against  their 
covenant  with  God ;  to  stir  up  their  faith ;  to  improve  and  make  the 
right  use  of  their  baptism,  and  of  the  covenant  sealed  thereby  betwixt 
God  and  their  souls." 

He  is  to  e.vhort  the  parent  : 

"  To  consider  the  great  mercy  of  God  to  him  and  his  child,  to  bring 
up  the  child  in  the  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  let  him  know 
the  danger  of  God's  wrath  to  himself  and  child,  if  he  be  negligent ; 
requiring  his  solemn  promise  for  the  performance  of  his  duty." 

This  being  done,  prayer  is  also  to  be  joined  with  the  word  of  instruc- 
tion, for  sanctifying  the  water  to  this  spiritual  use  ;  and  the  minister  is 
to  pray  to  this  or  the  like  effect : 

"  That  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  us  as  strangers  without  the  cove- 
nant of  promise,  but  called  us  to  the  privileges  of  his  ordinances,  would 
graciously  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  and  bless  his  own  ordinance  of  baptism 
at  this  time :  that  he  would  join  the  inward  baptism  of  his  Spirit  with 
the  outward  baptism  of  water  ;  make  this  baptism  to  the  infant  a  seal 
of  adoption,  remission  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  eternal  life,  and  all  other 
promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace :  that  the  child  may  be  planted  into 
the  likeness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  body 
of  sin  being  destroyed  in  him,  he  may  serve  God  in  newness  of  life  all 
his  days." 

Then  the  minister  is  to  demand  the  name  of  the  child,  which  being 
told  him,  he  is  to  say  (calling  the  child  by  his  name,)  /  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  he  pronounceth  these  words,  he  is  to  baptize  the  child  with  water; 
which,  for  the  manner  of  doing  itj  is  not  only  lawful  but  sufficient,  and 
most  expedient  to  be,  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  of  the  water  on  the  face 
of  the  child,  without  adding  any  other  ceremony. 

This  done,  he  is  to  give  thanks,  and  to  pray,  to  this  or  the  like 
purpose : 

"  Acknowledging  with  all  fcliankfulness,  that  the  Lord  is  true  and 
faithful  in  keeping  covenant  and  mercy  :  that  he  is  good  and  gracious, 
not  only  in  that  he  numbereth  us  among  his  saints,  but  is  pleased  also 
to  bestow  upon  our  children  this  singular  token  and  badge  of  his  love  in 
Christ :  that  in  his  truth  and  special  providence,  he  daily  bringeth  some 
into  the  bosom  of  his  church,  to  be  partakers  of  his  inestimable  benefits, 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  his  dear  Son,  for  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  his  church. 

And  praying,  that  the  Lord  would  still  continue  and  daily  confirm 
more  and  more  this  his  unspeakable  favour ;  that  he  would  receive  the 
infant,  now  baptized,  and  solemnly  entered  into  the  household  of  faith, 
into  his  fatherly  tuition  and  defence,  and  remember  him  with  the  favour 
that  he  sheweth  to  his  people:  that  if  he  shall  be  taken  out  of  this  life 
in  his  infancy,  the  Lord,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  would  be  pleased  to 
receive   him  up  into  glory ;  and  if  he  live,  and  attain  the  years  of 
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discretion,  that  the  Lord  would  so  teach  him  by  his'word  and  Spirit, 
and  make  his  baptism  effectual  to  him,  and  so  uphold  him  by  his  divine 
power  and  grace,  that  by  faith  he  may  prevail  against  the  devil,  the 
Avorld,  and  the  flesh,  till  in  the  end  he  obtain  a  full  and  final  victory, 
and  so  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Of  the  Celebration  oftJie  Communion,  or  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

The  communion,  or  supper  of  the  Lord,  is  frequently  to  be  celebrated  : 
but  how  often,  may  be  considered,  and  determined  by  the  ministers,  and 
other  church-governors  of  each  congregation,  as  they  shall  find  it  most 
convenient  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge.  AnA  when  it  shall'  be  administered,  we  judge  it  con- 
venient to  be  done  after  the  morning  sermon. 

The  ignorant  and  the  scandalous  are  not  fit  to  receive  this  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Where  this  sacrament  cannot  with  convenience  be  frequently  admi- 
nistered, it  is  requisite  that  public  Avarning  be  given  the  sabbath-day 
before  the  administration  thereof:  and  that  either  then,  or  on  someday 
of  that  week,  something  concerning  that  ordinance,  and  the  due  prepa- 
ration thereunto,  and  participation  thereof,  be  taught,  that  by  the 
diligent  use  of  all  means  sanctified  of  God  to  that  end,  both  in  public 
and  private,  all  may  come  better  prepared  to  that  heavenly  feast. 

When  the  day  is  come  for  administration,  the  minister  having  ended 
his  sermon  and  prayer,  shall  make  a  short  exhortation, 

"  Expressing  the  inestimable  benefit  we  have  by  this  sacrament ; 
together  with  the  ends  and  use  thereof:  setting  forth  the  great  necessity 
of  having  our  comforts  and  strenji,th  renewed  thereby,  in  this  our  pil- 
grimage and  warfare :  how  necessary  it  is,  that  we  come  unto  it  with 
knowledge,  faith,  repentance,  love,  and  with  hungering  and  thirsting 
.souls  after  Christ  and  his  benefits  :  how  great  the  danger  to  eat  and 
drink  unworthily. 

"  Next,  he  is,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  on  the  one  part,  to  warn  all  siich 
as  are  ignorant,  scandalous,  profane,  or  that  live  in  any  sin  or  ofl^ence 
against  their  knowledge  or  conscience,  that  they  presume  not  to 
come  to  that  holy  table  ;  shewing  them  that  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  unto  himself  :  and  on  the 
other  part,  he  is  in  especial  manner  to  invite  and  encourage  all  that 
labour  under  the  sense  of  the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  fear  of  wrath, 
and  desire  to  reach  out  unto  a  greater  progress  in  grace  than  yet 
they  can  attain  unto,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table;  assuring  them,  in 
the  same  name,  of  ease,  refreshing,  and  strength,  to  their  weak  and 
wearied  souls." 

After  this  exhortation,  warning  and  invitation,  the  table  being  before 
decently  covered,  and  so  conveniently  placed  that  the  communicants  may 
orderly  sit  about  it,  or  at  it,  the  minister  is  to  begin  the  action  Avitli 
sanctifying  and  blessing  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  set  before  him 
(the  bread  in  comely  and  convenient  vessels,  so  prepared,  that  being 
broken  by  him,  and  given,  it  may  be  distributed  amongst  the  communi- 
cants, the  wine  also  in  large  cups)  ;  having  first  in  a  few  words  shewed, 
that  those  elements,  otherwise  common,  are  now  set  apart  and  sanctified 
to  this  holy  use,  by  the  word  of  institution  and  prayer. 
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Let  the  words  of  institution  be  read  out  of  the  evangelists,  or  out  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xi.  verse 
23.  "  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse, 
which  the  minister  may,  when  he  seeth  requisite,  explain  and  apply. 
..  Let  the  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  blessing,  of  the  bread  and  Avine,  be  to 
this  effect : 

"With  humble  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of  our 
misery,  from  which  neither  man  nor  angel  was  able  to  deliver  us,  and 
of  our  great  unworthiness  of  the  least  of  all  God's  mercies;  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  especially  for  that  great  benefit  of  our  re- 
demption, the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  by  which  we  are  delivered  ;  and  for 
all  means  of  grace,  the  word,  and  sacraments  ;  and  for  this  sacrament  in 
particular,  by  which  Christ,  and  all  his  benefits,  are  applied  and  sealed 
up  unto  us,  which,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  them  unto  others,  are 
in  great  mercy  continued  unto  us,  after  so  much  and  long  abuse  of 
them  all. 

"  To  profess,  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  by  which  we 
can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  alone  we  receive 
liberty  and  life,  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  are  admitted  to  eat 
and  drink  at  his  own  table,  and  are  sealed  up  by  his  Spirit  to  an 
assurance  of  happiness  and  everlasting  life. 

"  Earnestly  to  pray  to  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  God  of 
all  consolation,  to  vouchsafe  his  gracious  prg^sence,  and  the  effectual  work- 
ing of  his  Spirit  in  us,  and  so  to  sanctify  these  elements,  both  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  to  bless  his  own  ordinance,  that  we  may  receive  by  faith 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  us,  and  so  to  feed  upon 
him,  that  he  may  be  one  with  us,  and  we  with  him  ;  that  he  may  live 
in  us,  and  we  in  him,  and  to  him,  who  hath  loved  us,  ajid  given  himself 
for  us." 

All  which  he  is  to  endeavour  to  perform  with  suitable  affections, 
answerable  to  such  a  holy  action,  and  to  stir  up  the  like  in  the  people. 

The  elements  being  now  sanctified  by  the  word  and  prayer,  the 
minister,  being  at  the  table,  is  to  take  the  bread  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
in  these  expressions  (or  other  the  like,  used  by  Christ,  or  his  apostle, 
upon  this  occasion)  : 

"  According  to  the  holy  institution,  command,  and  example,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  take  this  bread,  and  having  given 
thanks,  I  break  it,  and  give  it  unto  you  [there  the  minister,  who  is 
also  himself  to  communicate,  is  to  break  the  bread  and  give  it  to  the 
communicants] :  '  Take  ye,  eat  ye ;  this  is  the  body  of  Christ  which 
is  broken  for  you  ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  him.'  " 

In  like  manner  the  minister  is  to  take  the  cup,  and  say,  in  these 
expressions  (or  other  the  like,  used  by  Christ,  or  the  apostle,  upon  the 
same  occasion) ; 

"  According  to  the  institution,  command,  and  example,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  take  this  cup,  and  give  it  unto  you  [[here  he  giveth  it 
to  the  communicants]  >  '  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  many ;  drink 
ye  all  of  it.'  " 

After  all  have  communicated,  the  minister  may,  in  a  few  words,  put 
them  in  mind, 

'•  Of  the  grace  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  held  forth  in  this  sacrament; 
and  exhort  them  to  walk  worthy  of  it." 
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The  minister  is  to  give  solemn  thanks  to  God, 

"^  For  his  rich  mercy  and  invaluable  goodness  vouchsafed  to  them  in 
that  sacrament ;  and  to  entreat  for  pardon  for  the  defects  of  the  whole 
service,  and  for  the  gracious  assistance  of  his  good  Spirit,  whereby 
they  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  the  strength  of  that  grace,  as  becometh 
those  who  have  received  so  great  jiledges  of  salvation." 

The  collection  for  the  poor  is  so  to  be  ordered,  that  no  part  of  the 
public  worship  be  thereby  hindered. 

Of  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  so  remembered  beforehand,  as  that  all 
worldly  business  of  our  ordinary  callings  may  be  so  ordered,  and  so 
timely  and  seasonably  laid  aside,  as  they  may  not  be  impediments 
to  the  due  sanctifying  of  the  day  when  it  comes. 

The  whole  day  is  to  be  celebrated  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  both  in 
public  and  private,  as  being  the  Christian  sabbath.  To  which  end  it 
is  requisite,  that  there  be  a  holy  cessation,  or  resting  all  the  day,  from 
all  unnecessary  labours ;  and  an  abstaining,  not  only  from  all  sports 
and  pastimes,  but  also  from  all  worldly  words  and  thoughts. 

That  the  diet  on  that  day  be  so  ordered,  as  that  neither  servants  be 
unnecessarily  detained  from  the  public  worship  of  God,  nor  any  other 
persons  hindered  from  the  sanctifying  that  day. 

That  there  be  private  preparation  of  every  person  and  family,  by 
prayer  for  tliemselves,  and  for  God's  assistance  of  the  minister,  and  for 
a  blessing  upon  his  ministry ;  and  by  such  other  holy  exercises  as  may 
farther  dispose  them  to  a  more  comfortable  communion  with  God  in  his 
public  ordinances. 

That  all  the  people  meet  so  timely  for  public  worship,  that  the 
whole  congi*egation  may  be  present  at  the  beginning,  and  with  one 
heart  solemnly  join  together  in  all  parts  of  the  public  worship,  and  not 
depart  till  after  the  blessing. 

That  what  time  is  vacant,  between  or  after  the  solemn  meetings  of 
the  congregation  in  public,  be  s])ent  in  reading,  meditation,  repetition 
of  sermons  (especially  by  calling  their  families  to  an  account  of  what 
they  have  heard)  ;  and  catechising  of  them,  holy  conferences,  prayer 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  public  ordinances,  singing  of  psalms,  visiting 
the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  such-like  duties  of  piety,  charity,  and 
mercy,  accounting  the  sabbath  a  delight. 

The  Solemnization  of  Marriage. 

Although  marriage  be  no  sacrament,  nor  peculiar  to  the  church  of 
God,  but  common  to  mankind,  and  of  public  interest  in  every  common- 
wealth ;  yet  because  such  as  marry  are  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  and  have 
special  need  of  instruction,  direction,  and  exhortation,  from  the  word 
of  God,  at  their  entering  into  such  a  new  condition  ;  and  of  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  them  therein  ;  we  judge  it  expedient  that  marriage 
be  solemnized  by  a  lawful  minister  of  the  word,  that  he  may  accord- 
ingly counsel  them,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  them. 

Marriage  is  to  be  betwixt  one  man  and  one  woman  only  ;  and  they 
such  as  are  not  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  prohi- 
bited by  the  word  of  God;  and  the  parties  are  to  be  of  years  of  discre- 
tion, fit  to  make  their  own  choice,  or  upon  good  grounds  to  give  their 
mutual  consent. 
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Before  the  solemnizing  of  marriage  between  any  persons,  their 
purpose  of  marriage  shall  be  published  by  the  minister,  three  several 
sabbath-days,  in  the  congregation  at  the  place  or  places  of  their  most 
usual  and  constant  abode  respectively.  And  of  this  publication,  the 
minister  who  is  to  join  them  in  marriage  shall  have  sufficient  testimony, 
before  he  proceed  to  solemnize  the  marriage. 

Before  that  publication  of  such  their  purpose  (if  the  parties  be 
under  age),  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  others  under  whose  power 
they  are  (in  case  the  parents  be  dead),  is  to  be  made  known  to  the 
church-officers  of  that  congregation,  to  be  recorded. 

The  like  is  to  be  observed  in  the  proceedings  of  all  others,  although 
of  age,  whose  parents  are  living,  for  their  first  marriage.  And  in 
after  marriages  of  either  of  those  parties,  they  shall  be  exhorted  not  to 
contract  marriage  without  first  acquainting  their  parents  with  it  (if 
with  conveniency  it  may  be  done),  endeavouring  to  obtain  their 
consent. 

Parents  ought  not  to  force  their  children  to  marry  without  their  free 
consent,  nor  deny  their  own  consent  without  just  cause. 

After  the  purpose  or  contract  of  marriage  hath  been  thus  published, 
the  marriage  is  not  to  be  long  deferred.  Therefore  the  minister,  having 
had  convenient  warning,  and  nothing  being  objected  to  hinder  it,  is 
publicly  to  solemnize  it  in  the  place  appointed  by  authority  for  public 
worship,  before  a  competent  number  of  credible  witnesses,  at  some 
convenient  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  on  a  day  of 
public  humiliation.     And  we  advise  that  it  be  not  on  the  Lord's  day. 

And  because  all  relations  are  sanctified  by  the  word  and  prayer,  the 
minister  is  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  them  to  this  efl^ect  : 

"  Acknowledging  our  sins,  whereby  Ave  have  made  ourselves  less 
than  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  of  God,  and  provoked  him  to  imbitter 
all  our  comforts ;  earnestly,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  entreat  the  Lord 
(whose  presence  and  favour  is  the  happiness  of  every  condition,  and 
sweetens  every  relation)  to  be  their  portion,  and  to  own  and  accept 
thetn  in  Christ,  who  are  now  to  be  joined  in  the  honourable  estate  of 
marriage,  the  covenant  of  their  God :  and  that,  as  he  hath  brought 
them  together  by  his  providence,  he  would  sanctify  them  by  his  Spirit, 
giving  them  a  new  frame  of  heart,  fit  for  their  new  estate;  enriching 
them  with  all  graces,  whereby  they  may  perform  the  duties,  enjoy  the 
c<miforts,  undergo  the  cares,  and  resist  the  temptations,  which  accom- 
pany that  condition,  as  becometh  Christians." 

The  prayer  being  ended,  it  is  convenient  that  the  minister  do  briefly 
declare  unto  them  out  of  the  Scripture, 

"  The  institution,  use,  and  ends,  of  marriage,  with  the  conjugal 
duties,  which,  in  all  faithfulness,  they  are  to  perform  each  to  other ; 
exhorting  them  to  study  the  holy  word  of  God,  that  they  may  learn  to 
live  by  faith,  and  to  be  content  in  the  midst  of  all  marriage-cares  and 
troubles,  sanctifying  God's  name,  in  a  thankful,  sober,  and  holy  use  of 
all  conjugal  comforts  ;  praying  much  with  and  for  one  another;  watch- 
ing over  and  provoking  each  other  to  love  and  good  works ;  and  to  live 
together  as  the  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life." 

After  solemn  charging  of  the  persons  to  be  married  before  the  great 
God,  who  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  they  must  give  a  strict 
account  at  the  last  day,  that  if  either  of  them  know  any  cause,  bv  pre- 
contract or  otherwise,  why  they  may  not  lawfully  [jrocced  to  marriage. 
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that  tliey  now  discover  it :  the  minister  (if  no  impediment  be  acknow- 
ledged) shall  cause  first  the  man  to  take  the  woman  by  the  right  hand^ 
saying  these  words, 

"  I,  N.  do  take  thee  N.  to  be  my  married  wife,  and  do,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  before  this  congregation,  promise  and  covenant  to 
be  a  loving  and  faithful  husband  unto  thee,  until  God  shall  separate  us 
by  death." 

Then  the  woman  shall  take  the  man  by  his  right  hand,  and  say  these 
words, 

"  I,  N.  do  take  thee  N.  to  be  my  married  husband,  and  I  do,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  before  this  congregation,  promise  and  covenant  to 
be  a  loving,  faithful,  and  obedient  wife  unto  thee,  until  God  shall  sepa- 
rate us  by  death." 

Then,  without  any  farther  ceremony,  the  minister  shall,  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation,  pronounce  them  to  be  husband  and  wife,  accord- 
ing to  Go;l's  ordinance;  and  so  conclude  the  action  with  prayer  to  this 
effect : 

"  That  the  Lord  Avould  be  pleased  to  accompany  his  own  ordinance 
with  his  blessing,  beseeching  him  to  enrich  the  persons  now  married, 
as  with  other  pledges  of  his  love,  so  particularly  with  the  comforts  and 
fruits  of  marriage,  to  the  praise  of  his  abundant  mercy,  in  and  through 
Christ  Jesus." 

A  register  is  to  be  carefully  kept,  wherein  the  names  of  the  parties 
so  married,  with  the  time  of  their  marriage,  are  forthwith  to  be  fairly 
recorded  in  a  book,  provided  for  that  purpose,  for  the  perusal  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern. 

Concerning  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  minister,  not  only  to  teach  the  people  committed 
to  his  charge,  in  public ;  but  privately  and  particularly  to  admonish, 
exhort,  reprove,  and  comfort  them,  upon  all  seasonable  occasions,  so  far 
as  his  time,  strength,  and  personal  safety,  will  permit. 

He  is  to  admonish  them,  in  time  of  health,  to  prepare  for  death  ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  they  are  often  to  confer  with  their  minister  about  the 
estate  of  their  souls  ;  and  in  times  of  sickness,  to  desire  his  advice  and 
help,  timely  and  seasonably,  before  their  strength  and  understanding 
fail  them. 

Times  of  sickness  and  affliction  are  special  opportunities  put  into  his 
hand  by  God,  to  minister  a  word  in  season  to  weary  souls,  because  then 
the  consciences  of  men  are  or  should  be  more  awakened  to  bethink 
themselves  of  their  spiritual  estates  for  eternity ;  and  Satan  also  takes 
advantage  then,  to  load  them  more  with  sore  and  heavy  temptations: 
therefore  the  minister  being  sent  for,  and  repairing  to  the  sick,  is 
to  apply  himself  with  all  tenderness  and  love,  to  administer  some 
spiritual  good  to  his  soul  to  this  effect. 

He  may,  from  the  consideration  of  the  present. sickness,  instruct  him 
out  of  Scripture,  that  diseases  come  not  by  chance,  or  by  distempers  of 
body  only,  but  by  the  wise  and  orderly  guidance  of  the  good  hand 
of  God,  to  every  particular  person  smitten  by  them.  And  that, 
whether  it  be  laid  upon  him  out  of  displeasure  for  sin,  for  his  correction 
and  amendment,  or  for  trial  and  exercise  of  his  gi-aces,  or  for  other 
special  and  excellent  ends,  all  his  sufferings  shall,  turn  to  his  profit,  and 
work  together  for  his  good,  if  he  sincerely  labour  to  make  a  sanctified 
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use  of  God's  visitation,  neither  despising  his  chastening,  nor  waxing 
weary  of  his  correction. 

If  he  suspect  him  of  ignorance,  he  shall  examine  him  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  especially  touching  repentance  and  faith ;  and  as  he 
seeth  cause,  instruct  him  in  the  nature,  use,  excellency,  and  necessity, 
of  those  graces  ;  as  also  touching  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the  mediator  of  it,  and  concei-ning  remission  of  sins  by 
faith  in  him. 

He  shall  exhort  the  sick  person  to  examine  himself,  to  search  and  try 
his  former  ways,  and  his  estate  towards  God. 

And  if  the  sick  person  shall  declare  any  scruple,  doubt,  or  tempta- 
tion, that  is  upon  him,  instructions  and  resolutions  shall  be  given  to 
satisfy  and  settle  him. 

If  it  appear  that  he  hath  not  a  due  sense  of  his  sins,  endeavours 
ought  to  be  used  to  convince  him  of  his  sins,  of  the  guilt  and  desert  of 
them  :  of  the  filth  and  pollution  which  the  soul  contracts  by  them ; 
and  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  wrath  of  God,  due  to  them  :  that  he 
may  be  truly  affected  with  and  humbled  for  them  :  and  withal  to  make 
known  the  danger  of  deferring  repentance,  and  of  neglecting  salvation 
at  any  time  offered;  to  awaken  his  conscience,  and  rouse  him  up  out 
of  a  stupid  and  secure  condition,  to  apprehend  the  justice  and  wrath 
of  God,  before  whom  none  can  stand,  but  he  that,  being  lost  to  himself, 
layeth  hold  upon  Christ  by  faith. 

If  he  have  endeavoured  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  and  to  serve 
God  in  uprightness,  although  not  without  many  failings  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  or  if  his  spirit  be  broken  with  the  sense  of  sin,  or  cast  down 
through  want  of  the  sense  of  God's  favoui*,  then  it  will  be  fit  to  raise 
him  up,  by  setting  before  him  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  God's  grace, 
the  sufficiency  of  righteousness  in  Christ,  the  gracious  offers  in  the 
gospel,  that  all  who  repent  and  believe  with  all  their  heart  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ,  renouncing  their  own  righteousness,  shall  have 
life  and  salvation  in  him  :  it  may  also  be  useful  to  shew  him,  that  death 
hath  in  it  no  spiritual  evil  to  be  feared  by  those  that  are  in  Christ, 
because  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  is  taken  away  by  Christ,  who  hath 
delivered  all  that  are  his,  from  the  bondage  of  the  fear  of  death, 
triumphed  over  the  grave,  given  us  victory,  is  himself  entered  into 
glory,  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  people  :  so  that  neither  life  nor  death 
shall  be  able  to  separate  them  from  God's  love  in  Christ,  in  whom  such 
are  sure,  though  now  they  must  be  laid  in  the  dust,  to  obtain  a  joyful 
and  glorious  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

Advice  also  may  be  given,  as  to  beware  of  an  ill-grounded  persuasion 
on  mercy,  or  on  the  goodntss  of  his  condition  for  heaven,  so  to  disclaim 
all  merit  in  himself,  and  to  cast  himself  wholly  upon  God  for  mercy, 
in  the  sole  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  engaged 
himself  never  to  cast  off  them,  who  in  truth  and  sincerity  come  unto 
him.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  the  sick  person  be  not  cast  down 
into  despair,  by  such  a  severe  representation  of  the  wrath  of  God  due 
to  him  for  his  sins,  as  is  not  mollified  by  a  seasonable  propounding 
of  Christ  and  his  merit,  for  a  door  of  hope  to  every  penitent  believer. 

When  the  sick  person  is  best  composed,  may  be  least  disturbed^  and 
other  necessary  offices  about  him  least  hindered,  the  minister,  if  desired, 
shall  pray  with  him,  and  for  him,  to  this  effect ; 

"  Confessing  and  bewailing  of  sin  original  and  actual,  the  miserable 
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condition  of  all  by  nature,  as  being  children  of  wrath,  and  under  the 
curse  ;  acknowledging  that  all  diseases,  sicknesses,  death,  and  Jiell 
itself,  are  the  proper  issues  and  effects  thereof;  imploring  God's  mercy 
for  the  sick  person  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  beseeching  that  God 
would  open  his  eyes,  discover  unto  him  his  sins,  cause  him  to  see  him- 
self lost  in  himself,  make  known  to  him  the  cause  why  God  smiteth 
him,  reveal  Jesus  Christ  to  his  soul  for  righteousness  and  life,  give 
unto  him  his  Holy  Spirit  to  create  and  strengthen  faith,  to  lay  hold 
upon  Christ,  to  work  in  him  comfortable  evidences  of  his  love,  to  arm 
him  against  temptations,  to  take  off  his  heart  from  the  world,  to  sanc- 
tify his  present  visitation,  to  furnish  him  with  patience  and  strength  to 
bear  it,  and  to  give  him  perseverance  in  faith  to  the  end. 

"  That  if  God  shall  please  to  add  to  his  days,  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
bless  and  sanctify  all  means  of  his  recovery,  to  remove  the  disease, 
renew  his  strength,  and  enable  him  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  by  a  faith- 
ful remembrance  and  diligent  observing  of  such  vows  and  promises  of 
holiness  and  obedience,  as  men  are  apt  to  make  in  times  of  sickness, 
that  he  may  glorify  God  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 

"  And  if  God  have  determined  to  finish  his  days  by  the  present 
visitation,  he  may  find  such  evidence  of  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins,  of 
his  interest  in  Christ,  and  eternal  life  by  Christ,  as  may  cause  his  inward 
man  to  be  renewed,  while  his  outward  man  decayeth  ;  that  he  may 
behold  death  without  fear,  cast  himself  wholly  upon  Christ  without 
doubting,  desire  to  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ,  and  so  receive  the 
end  of  his  faith,  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  through  the  only  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  alone  Saviour,  and  all- 
sufficient  Redeemer." 

The  minister  shall  admonish  him  also  (as  there  shall  be  cause)  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  thereby  to  prevent  inconveniences ;  to  take  care  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  fo  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  where 
he  hath  done  any  wrong,  to  be  reconciled  to  those  with  whom  he  hatii 
been  at  variance,  and  fully  to  forgive  all  men  their  trespasses  against 
him,  as  he  expects  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God. 

Lastly,  the  minister  may  improve  the  present  occasion  to  exhort 
those  about  the  sick  person,  to  consider  their  own  mortality,  to  return 
to  the  Lord  and  make  peace  with  him  ;  in  health  to  prepare  for  sick- 
ness, death,  and  judgment  ;  and  all  the  days  of  their  appointed  time  so 
to  wait  until  their  change  come,  that  Avhen  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  they  may  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

Concerning  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

When  any  person  departeth  this  life,  let  the  dead  body,  upon  the  day 
of  burial,  be  decently  attended  from  the  house  to  the  place  appointed 
for  public  burial,  and  there  immediately  interred,  without  any 
ceremony. 

And  because  the  customs  of  kneeling  down,  and  praying  by  or 
towards  the  dead  corpse,  and  other  such  usages,  in  the  place  where  it 
lies,  before  it  be  carried  to  burial,  are  superstitious ;  and  for  that, 
praying,  reading,  and  singing,  both  in  going  to,  and  at  the  grave,  have 
been  grossly  abused,  are  no  way  beneficial  to  the  dead,  and  have  proved 
many  ways  htirtful  to  the  living,  therefore  let  all  such  things  be  laid 
aside. 
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Howbei'tj  we  judge  it  very  convenient,  tlmt  the  Christian  friends, 
which  accompany  the  dead  body  to  the  place  appointed  for  public 
burial,  do  apply  themselves  to  meditations,  and  conferences  suitable  to 
the  occasion :  and  that  the  minister,  as  upon  other  occasions,  so  at  this 
time,  if  he  be  present,  may  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their  duty. 

That  this  shall  not  extend  to  deny  any  civil  respects  or  deferences  at 
the  burial,  suitable  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  party  deceased 
while  he  was  living. 

Concerning  public  solemn  Fasting. 

When  some  great  and  notable  judgments  are  either  inflicted  upon  a 
people,  or  apparently  imminent,  or  by  some  extraordinary  provocations 
notoriously  deserved ;  as  also,  when  some  special  blessing  is  to  be 
sought  and  obtained,  public  solemn  fasting  (which  is  to  continue  the 
whole  day)  is  a  duty  that  God  expecteth  from  that  nation  or  people. 

A  religious  fast  requires  total  abstinence,  not  only  from  all  food 
(unless  bodily  weakness  do  manifestly  disable  from  holding  out  till  the 
fast  be  ended,  in  which  case  somewhat  may  be  taken,  yet  very 
sparingly,  to  support  nature,  when  ready  to  faint),  but  also  from  all 
worldly  labour,  discourses,  and  thoughts,  and  from  all  bodily  delights 
(although  at  other  times  lawful),  rich  apparel,  ornaments,  and  such- 
like, during  the  fast ;  and  much  more  from  whatever  is,  in  the  nature 
or  use,  scandalous  and  offensive,  as  gaudish  attire,  lascivious  habits  and 
gestures,  and  other  vanities  of  either  sex  ;  which  we  recommend  to  all 
ministers,  in  their  places,  diligently  and  zealously  to  reprove,  as  at  other 
times,  so  especially  at  a  fast,  without  respect  of  persons,  as  there  shall 
be  occasion. 

Before  the  public  meeting,  each  family  and  person  apart  are  pri- 
vately to  use  all  religious  care  to  prepare  their  hearts  to  such  solemn 
work,  and  to  be  early  at  the  congregation. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  day,  as  conveniently  may  be,  is  to  be  spent 
in  public  reading  and  preaching  of  the  word,  with  singing  of  psalms, 
fit  to  quicken  affections  suitable  to  such  a  duty,  but  especially  in 
prayer,  to  this  or  the  like  eflTect : 

"  Giving  glory  to  the  great  majesty  of  God,  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  supreme  ruler,  of  all  the  world,  the  better  to  affect  us  thereby  with 
a  holy  reverence  and  awe  of  him  ;  acknowledging  his  manifold,  great, 
and  tender  mercies,  especially  to  the  church  and  nation,  the  more 
effectually  to  soften  and  abase  our  hearts  before  him  ;  humbly  con- 
fessing of  sins  of  all  sorts,  with  their  several  aggravations ;  justifying 
God's  righteous  judgments,  as  being  far  less  than  our  sins  do  deserve ; 
yet  humbly  and  earnestly  imploring  his  mercy  and  grace  for  ourselves, 
the  church,  and  nation,  for  our  king,  and  all  in  authority,  and  for  all 
others  for  whom  we  are  bound  to  pray  (according  as  the  present  exi- 
gence requireth),  with  more  special  importunity  and  enlargement 
than  at  other  times ;  applying  by  faith,  the  promises  and  goodness  of 
God,  for  pardon,  help,  and  deliverance  from  the  evils  felt,  feared,  or 
deserved  ;  and  for  obtaining  the  blessings  which  we  need  and  expect ; 
together  with  a  giving  up  of  ourselves  wholly  and  for  ever  unto  the 
Lord." 

In  all  these,  the  ministers,  who  are  the  mouths  of  the  people  unto 
God,  ought  so  to  speak  from  their  hearts,  upon  serious  and  thorough 
premeditation  of  them,  that  both  themselves   and  the  people  may  be 
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much  , affected,  and  even  melted  thereby;  especially  with  sorrow  for 
their  sins,  that  it  may  be  indeed  a  day  of  deep  humiliation  and  afflict- 
ing of  the  soul. 

Special  choice  is  to  be  made  of  such  scriptures  to  be  read,  and  of 
such  texts  for  preaching,  as  may  best  work  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  to 
the  special  business  of  the  day,  and  most  dispose  them  to  humiliation 
and  repentance ;  insisting  most  on  those  particulars,  which  each 
minister's  observation  and  experience  tell  him,  are  most  conducing 
to  the  edification  and  reformation  of  that  congregation  to  which  he 
preacheth. 

Before  the  close  of  the  public  duties  the  minister  is,  in  his  own 
and  the  people's  names,  to  engage  his  and  their  hearts  to  be  the 
Lord's,  with  professed  purpose  and  resolution  to  reform  whatever  is 
amiss  amongst  them,  and  more  particularly  such  sins  as  they  have 
been  more  remarkably  guilty  of;  and,  to  draw  nearer  unto  God,  and 
to  walk  more  closely  and  faithfully  with  him  in  new  obedience,  than 
ev^er  before. 

He  is  also  to  admonish  the  people,  with  all  importunity,  tliat  the 
work  of  that  day  doth  not  end  with  the  public  duties  of  it,  but  that 
they  are  so  to  improve  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  of  their  whole 
life,  in  reinforcing  upon  themselves  and  their  families  in  private,  all 
those  godly  affections  and  resolutions  which  they  professed  in  public, 
as  that  they  may  be  settled  in  their  hearts  for  ever,  and  themselves 
may  more  sensibly  find,  that  God  hath  smelt  a  sweet  savour  in  Christ 
from  their  performances,  and  is  pacified  towards  them,  by  answers  of 
grace,  in  pardoning  of  sin,  in  removing  of  judgments,  in  averting  or 
preventing  of  plagues,  and  in  conferring  of  blessings,  suitable  to  the 
conditions  and  prayers  of  his  people  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Besides  solemn  and  general  fasts  enjoined  by  authority,  we  judge, 
that  at  other  times  congregations  may  keep  days  of  fasting,  as  Divine 
Providence  shall  administer  unto  them  special  occasions.  And  also, 
that  families  may  do  the  same,  so  it  be  not  on  days  wherein  the  con- 
gregation to  which  they  do  belong  is  to  meet  for  fasting,  or  other  public 
duties  of  worship. 

Concerning  the  Observation  of  Uays  of  Public  Thanksgiving . 

When  any  such  day  is  to  be  kept,  let  notice  be  given  of  it,  and  of 
the  occasion  thereof,  some  convenient  time  before,  that  the  people  may 
the  better  prepare  themselves  thereunto. 

The  day  being  come,  and  the  congregation  (after  private  prepara- 
tions) being  assembled,  the  minister  is  to  begin  with  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation, to  stir  up  the  people  to  the  duty  for  which  they  are  met,  and 
with  a  short  prayer  for  God's  assistance  and  blessing  (as  at  other  con- 
ventions for  public  worship),  according  to  the  particular  occasion  of 
their  meeting. 

Let  him  then  make  some  pithy  narration  of  the  deliverance  obtained, 
or  mercy  received,  or  of  whatever  hath  occasioned  that  assembling  of  the 
congregation,  that  all  may  better  understand  it,  or  be  minded  of  it,  and 
more  affected  with  it. 

And  because  singing  of  psalms  is  of  all  other  the  most  proper  ordi- 
nance for  expressing  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  let  some  pertinent  psalm 
or  psalms  be  sung  for  that  purpose,  before  or  after  the  reading  of  some 
portion  of  the  word,  suitable  to  the  present  business. 
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Then  lot  tlio  minister  who  is  to  preach,  proceed  to  farther  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer  before  his  sermon,  with  special  reference  to  the  present 
work  :  after  which,  let  him  preach  upon  some  text  of  Scripture  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion. 

The  sermon  ended,  let  him  not  only  pray,  as  at  other  time  after 
preaching  is  directed,  with  remembrance  of  the  necessities  of  the 
church,  king,  and  state  (if  before  the  sermon  they  were  omitted),  but 
enlarge  himself  in  due  and  solemn  thanksgiving  for  former  mercies  and 
deliverances,  but  more  especially  for  that  which  at  the  present  calls 
them  together  to  give  thanks :  with  humble  petition  for  the  continu- 
ance and  renewing  of  God's  wonted  mercies,  as  need  shall  be,  and  for 
sanctifying  grace  to  make  a  right  use  thereof.  And  so,  having  sung 
another  psalm  suitable  to  the  mercy,  let  him  dismiss  the  congregation 
with  a  blessing,  that  they  have  some  convenient  time  for  their  repast  and 
refreshment. 

But  the  minister  (before  their  dismission)  is  solemnly  to  admonish 
them,  to  beware  of  all  excess  and  riot,  tending  to  gluttony  or  drunken- 
ness, and  much  more  of  these  sins  themselves,  in  their  eating  and 
refreshing  ;  and  to  take  care  that  their  mirth  and  rejoicing  be  not  car- 
nal, but  spiritual,  which  may  make  God's  praise  to  be  glorious,  and 
themselves  humble  and  sober  ;  and  that  both  their  feeding  and  rejoicino- 
may  render  them  more  cheerful  and  enlarged,  farther  to  celebrate  his 
praises  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  when  they  return  unto  it,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  that  day. 

When  the  congregation  shall  be  again  assembled,  the  like  course  in 
praying,  reading,  preaching,  singing  of  psalms,  and  offering  up  of  more 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  is  before  directed  for  the  morning,  is  to 
be  renewed  and  continued  so  far  as  the  time  will  give  leave. 

At  one  or  both  of  the  public  meetings  that  day,  a  collection  is  to  be 
made  for  the  poor  (and  in  the  like  manner  upon  the  day  of  public 
humiliation),  that  their  loins  may  bless  us,  and  rejoice  the  more  with 
us.  And  the  people  are  to  be  exhorted,  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
meeting,  to  spend  the  residue  of  that  day  in  holy  duties,  and  testifica- 
tions of  Christian  love  and  charity  one  towards  another,  and  of  rejoic- 
ing more  and  more  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  those  who  make  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  their  strength. 

Of  Singing  of  Psalms. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  publicly,  by  singing 
of  psalms  together  in  the  congregation,  and  also  privately  in  the 
family. 

In  singing  of  psalms  the  voice  is  to  be  tunably  and  gravely  ordered  ; 
but  the  chief  must  be,  to  sing  with  understanding,  and  with  grace  in 
the  heart,  making  melody  unto  the  Lord. 

That  the  whole  congregation  may  join  herein,  everv  one  that  can 
read  is  to  have  a  psalm-book  ;  and  all  others,  not  disabled  by  age,  or 
otherwise,  are  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to  read.  But  for  the  present, 
where  many  in  the  congregation  cannot  read,  it  is  convenient  that  the 
minister,  or  some  other  fit  person  appointed  by  him,  and  the  other 
ruling  officers,  do  read  the  psalm  line  by  line,  before  the  singing 
thereof. 
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An  Appendix^  touching  Days  and  Places  of  pxihlic  Worship. 

There  is  no  day  commanded  in  Scripture  to  be  kept  holy  under  the 
gospel  but  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  the  Christian  sabbath. 

Festival  days,  vulgarly  called  holidays,  having  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God,  are  not  to  be  continued. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  lawful  and  necessary,  upon  special  emergent  occa- 
sions, to  separate  a  day  or  days  for  public  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  as 
the  several  eminent  and  extraordinary  dispensations  of  God's  providence 
shall  administer  cause  and  opportunity  to  his  people. 

As  no  place  is  capable  of  any  holiness,  under  pretence  of  whatsoever 
dedication  or  consecration';  so  neither  is  it  subject  to  such  pollution  by 
any  superstition  formerly  used,  and  now  laid  aside,  as  may  render  it 
unlawful  or  inconvenient  for  Christians  to  meet  together  therein  for 
the  public  worship  of  God.  And  therefore  we  hold  it  requisite,  that 
the  places  of  public  assembling  for  worship  amongst  us,  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  employed  to  that  use. 
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THE  FORM  OF  PRESBYTERIAL  CHURCH-GOVERNMENT 

Agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster ;  examined 
and  approved.  Anno  1645,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Sfc. 

THE    PREFACE. 

Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government  is,  whose  name 
is  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  peace  *,  of  the  increase  of  whose  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever,  having  all  power  given  unto 
him  even  in  heaven  and  in  earth  by  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  far  above  all  principa- 
lities, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 

*   Isa.  ix.  G,  7. 
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things  to  the  cliurch,  wliich  is  liis  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that 
filleth  all  in  all :  he  being  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he 
might  fill  all  things,  received  gifts  for  his  church,  and  gave,  offices 
necessary  for  the  edification  of  his  church,  and  perfecting  of  his  saints. 

Of  the  Church. 

There  is  one  general  church  visible  held  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13.  28,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

The  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances,  of  the  New  Testament, 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  general  church  visible,  for  the  gathering 
and  perfecting  of  it  in  this  life,  until  his  second  coming,  1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  compared  with  ver.  10 — 16  of  the  same  chapter. 

Particular  visible  churches,  members  of  the  general  church,  are  also 
held  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  Gal.  i.  21,  22,  Rev.  i.  4,  20,  and 
Rev.  ii.  1.  Particular  churches,  in  the  primitive  times,  were  made  up 
of  visible  saints,  viz.  of  such  as,  being  of  age,  professed  faith  in  Ckrist, 
and  obedience  unto  Christ,  according  to  the  rules  of  faith  and  life 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  of  their  children.  Acts  ii.  38. 
41  ;  and  ver.  last,  compared  with  v.  14,  1  Cor.  i.  2,  compared  with 
2  Cor.  ix.  13,  Acts  ii.  39,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  Rom.  ix.  16,  and  so  forward ; 
Mark  X.  14,  compared  with  INIatt.  xix.  13,  14,  Luke  xviii.  1.5,  16  *. 

Of  the  Officers  of  the  Church. 

The  officers  which  Christ  hath  appointed  for  the  edification  of  his 
church,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  are. 

Some  extraordinary,  as  apostles,  evangelists,  and  prophets,  which  are 
ceased. 

Others  ordinary  and  perpetual,  as  pastors,  teachers,  and  other  church- 
governors,  and  deacons. 

Pastors. 

The  pastor  is  an  ordinary  and  perpetual  officer  in  the  church.  Jer. 
iii.  15 — 17  ;  prophesying  of  the  time  of  the  gospel.  1  Pet.  v.  2  —  4. 
Eph.  iv.  11—13. 

First,  it  belongs  to  his  office  : 

To  pray  for  and  with  his  flock,  as  the  mouth  of  the  people  unto  God. 
Acts  vi.  2 — 4,  Acts  xx.  36  ;  where  preaching  and  prayer  are  joined  as 
several  parts  of  the  same  office,  James  v.  15.  The  office  of  the  elder, 
that  is,  the  pastor,  is  to  pray  for  the  sick,  even  in  private,  to  which  a 
blessing  is  especially  promised  :  much  more  therefore  ought  he  to  per- 
form this  in  the  public  execution  of  his  office,  as  a  part  thereof.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  15,  16. 

To  read  the  Scripture  publicly  ;  for  the  proof  of  which, 

1.  That  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish  church  were  trusted 
with  the  public  reading  of  the  word,  as  is  proved.  Dent.  xxxi.  9 — 11, 
Neh.  viii.  1,  2.  13. 

2.  That  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  as  ample  a  charge  and  com- 
mission to  dispense  the  Avord  as  well  as  other  ordinances,  as  the  priests 
and  Levites  had  under  the  law,  proved,  Isa.  Ixvi.  21^  and  Matt,  xxiii. 
34,  where  our   Saviour  entitleth  the  officers  of  the  New  Testament, 

•   Matt,  xxviii.  18—20,  Eph.  i,  20— 22,  compared  with  iv.  8—11,  and  Psalm  Ixviii, 
18. 
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whom  lie  will  send  forth,  hy  the  same  names  as  the  teachers  of 
the  Old. 

Which  propositions  prove,  that  therefore  (the  duty  being  of  a  moral 
nature)  it  followcth  by  just  consequence,  that  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  belongeth  to  the  pastor's  office. 

To  feed  the  flock,  by  preaching  of  the  word,  according  to  which  he  is 
to  teach,  convince,  reprove,  exhort^  and  comfort.  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  17.  Tit.  i.  9. 

To  catechise,  which  is  a  plain  laying  down  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  Heb.  v.  12  ;  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  is  a  part 
of  preaching. 

To  dispense  other  divine  mysteries,  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2. 

To  administer  the  Sacraments,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     Mark  xvi.  15, 

16.  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25,  compared  with  x.  16. 

To  bless  the  people  from  God,  Numb.  vi.  23 — 26,  compared  with 
Rev.  xiv.  5,  (where  the  same  blessings,  and  persons  from  whom  they 
come,  are  expressly  mentioned),  Isa.  Ixvi.  21,  where,  under  the  names 
of  priests  and  Levites  to  be  continued  under  the  gospel,  are  meant  evan- 
gelical pastors,  who  therefore  are  by  office  to  bless  the  people,  Deut.  x. 
8,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Eph.  i.  2. 

To  take  care  of  the  poor.  Acts  xi.  30 ;  iv.  34 — 37  ;  vi.  2 — 4.  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1—4.  Gal.  ii.  9,  10. 

And  he  hath  also  a  ruling  power  over  the  flock  as  a  pastor,  1  Tim.  v. 

17.  Acts  XX.  17.  28.  1  Thess.  v.  12.  Heb.  xiii.  7.  17. 

Teacher  or  Doctor. 

The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  the  name  and  title  of  teacher,  as  Avell  as 
of  pastor,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.   Eph.  iv.  11. 

Who  is  also  a  minister  of  the  word  as  well  as  the  pastor,  and  hath 
power  of  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

The  Lord  having  given  different  gifts,  and  divers  exercises  according 
to  these  gifts,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  Rom.  xii.  6 — 8.  1  Cor.  xii. 
L  4 — 7,  though  these  [different  gifts  may  meet  in,  and  accordingly  be 
exercised  by,  one  and  the  same  minister,  1  Cor.  xiv.  3.  2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
Tit.  i.  9;  yet,  where  be  several  ministers  in  the  same  congregation, 
they  may  be  designed  to  several  employments,  according  to  the  different 
gifts  in  which  each  of  them  doth  most  excel.  Rom.  xii.  6 — 8.  1  Pet.  iv. 
10,  11.  And  he  that  doth  more  excel  in  exposition  of  Scriptures,  in 
teaching  sound  doctrine,  and  in  convincing  gainsayers,  than  he  doth  in 
application,  and  is  accordingly  employed  therein,  may  be  called  a 
teacher,  or  doctor  (the  places  alleged  by  the  notation  of  the  word  do 
prove  the  proposition),  nevertheless,  where  is  but  one  minister  in  a  par- 
ticular congregation,  he  is  to  perform,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  the  whole 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  appeareth  in  2  Tim.  vi.  2.  Tit.  i.  9,  before 
alleged,  1  Tim.  vi.  2. 

A  teacher  or  doctor  is  of  most  excellent  use  in  schools  and  univer- 
sities :  as  of  old  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  at  Jerusalem,  where 
Gamaliel  and  others  taught  as  doctors. 

Other  Church  Governors. 

As  there  were  in  the  Jewish  church,  elders  of  the  people  joined  with 

the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  government  of  the  church,  (as  appeareth 

1  Chron.  xix.  8 — 10.)  so  Christ,  who  hath  instituted  a  government 
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and  governors  ecclesiastical  in  the  church,  hath  furnished  some  in  his 
churchj  beside  the  ministers  of  the  word^  with  gifts  for  government,  and 
with  commission  to  execute  the  same  when  called  thereunto^  who  are  to 
join  with  the  minister  in  the  government  of  the  church,  Rom.  xii.  7,  8. 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.    Which  officers  reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders. 

Deacons. 

The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  deacons  as  distinct  officers  in  the  church 
Phil.  i.  1.   1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

Whose  office  is  perpetual.  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  to  verse  15,  Acts  vi.  1 — 4. 
To  whose  office  it  belongs  not  to  preach  the  word,  or  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  to  take  special  care  in  distributing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  poor.  Acts  vi.  1 — 4,  and  the  verses  following. 

Of  particular  Congregations. 

It  is  lawful  and  expedient  that  there  be  fixed  congregations,  that  is, 
a  certain  company  of  Christians  to  meet  in  one  assembly  ordinarily  for 
public  worship.  When  believers  multiply  to  such  a  number  that  they 
cannot  conveniently  meet  in  one  place,  it  is  lawful  and  expedient  that 
they  should  be  divided  into  distinct  and  fixed  congregations,  for  the 
better  administration  of  such  ordinances  as  belong  unto  them,  and  'the 
discharge  of  mutual  duties.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  "Let  all  things  be  done 
unto  edifying  ;"  and  33  and  40. 

The  ordinary  way  of  dividing  Christians  into  distinct  congregations, 
and  most  expedient  for  edification,  is  by  the  respective  bounds  of  their 
dwellings. 

1st.  Because  they  who  dwell  together,  being  bound  to  all  kind  of 
moral  duties  one  to  another,  have  the  better  opportunity  thereby  to  dis- 
charge them  ;  which  moral  tie  is  perpetual,  for  Christ  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  Deut.  xv.  7.  11.    Matt.  xxii.  39,  v.  17. 

2dly.  The  communion  of  saints  must  be  so  ordered,  as  may  stand 
with  tlie  most  convenient  use  of  the  ordinances,  and  discharge  of  moral 
duties,  without  respect  of  persons.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  "  Let  all  things  be 
done  unto  edifying."   Heb.  x.  24,  25.  James  ii.  1,  2. 

3dly.  The  pastor  and  people  must  so  nearly  cohabit  together,  as 
that  they  may  mutually  perform  their  duties  each  to  other  with  most 
conveniency. 

In  this  company  some  must  be  set  apart  to  bear  office. 

Of  the   Officers  of  a  particular  Congregation. 

For  officers  in  a  single  congregation,  there  ought  to  be  one  at  the 
least,  both  to  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  and  to  rule.  Prov.  xxix. 
18.   1  Tim.  V.  ]7.  Heb.  xiii.  7. 

It  is  also  requisite  that  there  should  be  others  to  join  in  government. 
]  Cor.  xii.  28. 

And  likewise  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  others  to  take  special 
care  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Acts.  vi.  2,  3. 

The  number  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  congregation. 

These  officers  are  to  meet  together  at  ('onvenient  and  set  times,  for 
the  well  ordering  the  affairs  of  that  congregation,  each  according  to  his 
office. 
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It  is  most  expedient  that  in  these  meetings,  one  whose  office  is  to 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  do  moderate  in  their  proceedings. 
1  Tim.  V.  17. 

Of' the  Ordinances  in  a  particular   Congregation. 

The  ordinances  in  a  single  congregation  are,  prayer,  thanksgiving, 
and  singing  of  psalms,  (1  Tim.  ii.  1.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  161)  the  word 
read  (although  there  follow  no  immediate  explication  of  M'hat  is 
read),  the  word  expounded  and  applied,  catechising,  the  sacraments 
administered,  collection  nrmde  for  the  -poor,  dismissing  the  people  with 
a  blessing. 

Of  Church- Government,  and  the  several  sorts  of  Assemblies 
for  the  same. 

Christ  hath  instituted  a  government,  and  governors  ecclesiastical  in 
the  church  :  to  that  purpose  the  apostles  did  immediately  receive  the 
keys  from  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  did  use  and  exercise  them  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  world,  upon  all  occasions. 

And  Christ  hath  since  continually  furnished  some  in  his  church  with 
gifts  of  government,  and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same,  when 
called  thereunto. 

It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  church  be 
governed  by  several  sorts  of  assemblies,  which  are  congregational,  clas- 
sical, and  synodical. 

Of  the  Power  in  coinmon  of  all  these  Assemblies. 

It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  several 
assemblies  before  mentioned  have  power  to  convene,  and  call  before 
them,  any  person  within  their  several  bounds  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
business  which  is  before  them  doth  concern ;  proved  by  Matt,  xviii. 

Thev  have  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  causes  and  differ- 
ences as  do  orderly  come  before  them. 

It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  all  the  said 
assemblies  have  some  power  to  dispense  church  censures. 

Of  Congregational  Assemblies,   that   is,  the   Meeting  of  the  ruling 
Officers  of  a  particular   Congregation  for  the  Government  thereof 

The  ruling  officers  of  a  particular  congregation  have  power,  authori- 
tatively, to  call  before  them  any  member  of  the  congregation,  as  they 
shall  see  just  occasion. 

To  inquire  into  the  knowledge  and  spiritual  estate  of  the  several 
members  of  the  congregation. 

To  admonish  and  rebuke. 

Which  three  branches  are  proved  by  Heb.  xiii.  17.  1  Thess.  v. 
12,  13.     Ezek.  xxxiv.  4. 

Authoritative  suspension  from  the  Xiord's  table,  of  a"  person  not  yet 
cast  out  of  the  church,  is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  ; 

1st.  Because  the  ordinance  itself  must  not  be  profaned. 

2dly.  Because  we  are  charged  to  withdraw  from  those  that  walk 
disorderly. 

3dly.  Because  of  the  great  sin  and  dunger,  both  to  him  that  comes 
unworthily,  and  also  to  the  whole  church.     Matt.  vii.  6.     2  Thess.  iii. 
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6.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  compared 
with  Jude  23.  1  Tim.  v.  22.  And  there  was  power  and  authority, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  to  keep  unclean  persons  from  holy  things. 
Levit.  xiii.  5,     Numb.  ix.  7.     2  Chron.  xxiii.  19. 

The  like  power  and  authority,  by  way  of  analogy,  continues  under 
the  New  Testament. 

The  ruling  officers  of  a  particular  congregation  have  power,  authori- 
tatively, to  suspend  from  the  Lord's  table  a  person  not  yet  cast  out  of 
the  church. 

1st.  Because  those  who  have  authority  to  judge  of  and  admit  such 
as  are  fit  to  receive  the  sacrament,  have  authority  to  keep  back  such  as 
shall  be  found  unworthy. 

2dly.  Because  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  business  of  ordinary  practice  be- 
longing to  that  congregation. 

When  congregations  are  divided  and  fixed,  they  need  all  mutual  help 
one  from  another,  both  in  regard  of  their  intrinsical  weaknesses,  and 
mutual  dependance  ;  as  also,  in  regard  of  enemies  from  without. 

Of  Classical  Assemblies. 

The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  a  presbytery  in  the  church,  both  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv.  14,  and  in  Acts  xv.  2.  4.  6. 

A  presbytery  consisteth  of  ministers  of  the  word,  and  such  other 
public  officers  as  are  agreeable  to,  and  Avarranted  by,  the  word  of  God, 
to  be  church-governors,  to  join  with  the  ministers  in  the  government  of 
the  church  ;  as  appeareth,  Rom.  xii.  7,  8.     1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

The  Scripture  doth  hold  forth,  that  many  particular  congregations 
may  be  iinder  one  presbyterial  government. 

This  proposition  is  proved  by  instances  ; 

I.  First.  Of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  consisted  of  more 
congregations  than  one,  and  all  these  congregations  were  under  one 
presbyterial  government. 

This  appeareth  thus : 

1 .  First.  The  church  of  Jerusalem  consisted  of  more  congregations 
than  one,  as  is  manifest, 

1st.  By  the  multitude  of  believers  mentioned  in  divers  places :  both 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  believers  there  by  the  persecution  (men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  viii.  in  the  beginning  thereof, 
witness  chap.  i.  verse  11 ;  ii.  41.  46,  47  ;  iv.  4;  v.  14,  and  vi.  of  the^same 
book  of  the  Acts,  verses  1  and  7  ;  and  also  after  the  dispersion,  ix,  31, 
xii.  24,  and  xxi.  20,  of  the  same  book. 

2dly.  By  the  many  apostles  and  other  preachers  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  :  and  if  there  were  but  one  congregation  there,  then  each 
apostle  preached  but  seldom  ;  which  will  not  consist  with  chap  vi. 
verse  2,  of  the  same  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

3dly.  The  diversity  of  languages  amongst  the  believers,  mentioned 
both  in  the  second  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Acts,  doth  argue  more 
congregations  than  one  in  that  church. 

2,  Secondly.  All  those  congregations  were  under  one  presbyterial 
government ;  because,  1st.  They  were  one  church,  Acts  viii.  1,  ii.  47, 
compared  with  v.  11,  xii.  5,  and  xv.  4,  of  the  same  book. 

2dly.  The  elders  of  the  church  are  mentioned.  Acts  xi.  30,  xv.  4.  6. 
22,  and  xxi.  17,  18,  of  the  same  book. 

3dly.  The  apos'tles  did  the  ordinary  acts  of  presbyters,  as  jircsbyters 
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ill  that  kirk  ;  which  proveth  u  presbyterial  church  before  the  dispersion. 
Acts  vi. 

4thly.  The  several  congregations  in  Jerusalem  being  one  church,  the 
elders  of  that  church  are  mentioned  as  meeting  together  for  acts  of 
government.  Acts  xi.  30,  xv.  4.  6.  22,  and  xxi.  17,  18,  and  so  forward : 
which  proves  that  those  several  congregations  were  under  one  presby- 
terial government. 

And  whether  these  congregations  were  fixed,  or  not  fixed,  in  regard 
of  ofiicers  or  members,  it  is  all  one  as  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

Nor  doth  there  appear  any  material  difference  betwixt  the  several 
congregations  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  many  congregations  now  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  church,  as  to  the  point  of  fixedness  required 
of  officers  or  members. 

3,  Thirdly.  Therefore  the  Scripture  doth  hold  forth,  that  many 
congregations  may  be  under  one  presbyterial  government. 

II.  Secondly.     By  the  instance  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  ;  for, 

1.  That  they  were  more  congregations  than  one  in  the  church 
of  Ephesus,  appears  by  Acts  xx.  31,  where  is  mention  of  Paul's  conti- 
nuance at  Ephesus  in  preaching  for  the  space  of  three  years;  and 
Acts  xix.  18 — 20,  where  the  special  effect  of  the  word  is  mentioned  ; 
and  verses  10  and  17  of  the  same  chapter,  where  is  a  distinction  of  Jews 
and  Greeks ;  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9,  where  is  a  reason  of  Paul's  stay  at 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost;  and  verse  19,  where  is  mention  of  a  parti- 
cular church  in  the  house  of  Aquilla  and  Priscilla  then  at  Ephesus ; 
as  appears.  Acts  xviii.  19.  24.  26.  All  which  laid  together  doth 
prove,  that  the  multitude  of  believers  did  make  more  congregations 
than  one  in  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

2.  That  there  were  many  elders  over  these  many  congregations,  as 
one  flock,  appeareth  Acts  xx.  17.  25.  28.  30,  36,  37. 

3.  That  these  many  congregations  were  one  church,  and  that  they 
were  under  one  presbyterial  government,  appeareth  Rev.  ii.  the  first  six 
verses,  joined  with  Acts  xx.  17,  18. 

Of  Synodical  Assemblies. 

The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  another  sort  of  assemblies,  for  the 
government  of  the  church,  beside  classical  and  congregational,  all  which 
we  call  synodical.  Acts  xv.  Pastors  and  teachers,  and  other  church- 
governors  (as  also  other  fit  persons,  when  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient), 
are  members  of  those  assemblies  which  we  call  synodical,  where  they 
have  a  lawful  calling  thereunto. 

Synodical  assemblies  may  lawfully  be  of  several  sorts,  as  provincial, 
national,  and  oecumenical. 

It  is  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  there  be  a  subor- 
dination of  congregational,  classical,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies, 
for  {he  government  of  the  church. 


OF   THE   ORDINATION   OF  MINISTERS. 

Under  the  head  of  ordination  of  ministers  is  to  be  considered,  either 
the  doctrine  of  ordination,  or  the  power  of  it. 
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Touching  llie  Doctrine  of  Ordinaliun. 

No  man  ought  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  word, 
without  a  lawful  calling.  John  iii.  27.  Rom.  x.  14,  13.  Jer.  xiv.  14. 
Heb.  V.  4. 

Ordination  is  always  to  be  continued  in  the  church.  Tit.  i.  5. 
1  Tim.  V.  21,  22. 

Ordination  is  the  solemn  setting  apart  of  a  person  to  some  public 
church-office.     Numb.  viii.  10,  11.  14.  19.  22.  •  Acts  vi.  3.  5,  6. 

Every  minister  of  the  word  is  to  be  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands, 
and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  those  preaching  presbyters  to  whom  it 
doth  belong.     1  Tim.  v.  12.     Acts  iv.  23,  and  xiii.  3. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  very  expedient,  that  such  as 
are  to  be  ordained  ministers,  be  designed  to  some  particular  church,  or 
other  ministerial  charge.     Acts  xiv.  23.     Tit.  i.  5.     Acts  xx.  17.  28. 

He  that  is  to  be  ordained  minister,  must  be  duly  qualified,  both  for 
life  and  ministerial  abilities,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  apostle. 
1  Tim.  iii.  2—6,  and  Tit.  i.  5—9. 

He  is  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  those  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
ordained.      1  Tim.  iii.  7.  10,  and  v.  22. 

No  man  is  to  be  ordained  a  minister  for  a  particular  congregation,  if 
they  of  that  congregation  can  shew  just  cause  of  exception  against  him. 
1  Tim.  iii.  2.     Tit.  i.  7. 

Touching  the  Power  of  Ordination. 

Ordination  is  the  act  of  a  presbytery,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  The  power  of 
ordering  the  whole  work  of  ordination,  is  in  the  whole  presbytery, 
which  when  it  is  over  more  congregations  than  one,  whether  those 
congregations  be  fixed  or  not  fixed,  in  regard  of  officers  or  members,  it 
is  indifferent  as  to  the  point  of  ordination.     1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

It  is  very  requisite  that  no  single  congregation,  that  can  conveniently 
associate,  do  assume  to  itself  all  and  sole  power  in  ordination. 

1.  Because  there  is  no  example  in  Scripture,  that  any  single  congre- 
gation, which  might  conveniently  associate,  did  assume  to  itself  all  and 
sole  power  in  ordination ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  which  may  warrant 
such  a  practice. 

2.  Because  there  is  in  Scripture,  example  of  an  ordination  in  a 
presbytery  over  divers  congregations :  as  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
where  were  many  congregations,  these  many  congregations  were  under 
one  presbytery,  and  this  presbytery  did  ordain. 

The  preaching  presbyters  orderly  associated,  either  in  cities  or 
neighbouring  villages,  are  those  to  whom  the  imposition  of  hands  doth 
appertain,  for  those  congregations  within  their  bounds  respectively. 


CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINAL  PART  OF  ORDINATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

1.  No  man  ought  to  take  ivpon  him  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
word,  without  a  lawful  calling.  John  iii.  27.  Rom.  x.  14,  15. 
Jer.  xiv.  14.     Heb.  v.  4. 

2.  Ordination  is  always  to  be  continued  in  the  church.  Tit.  i.  5. 
]  Tim.  V.  21,  22. 
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3.  Ordination  is  the  solemn  setting  apart  of  a  person  to  some  public 
church-office.     Numb.  viii.  10,  11.  14.  19.  22.     Acts  vi.  3.  5,  6. 

4.  Every  minister  of  the  word  is  to  be  ordained  by  imposition 
of  hands  and  prayer,  with  fasting,  by  those  preacliing  presbyters 
to  whom  it  doth  belong.     1  Tim.  v.  22.     Acts  xiv.  23,  xiii.  3. 

3.  The  power  of  ordering  the  whole  work  of  ordination  is  in  the 
whole  presbytery,  which,  when  it  is  over  more  congregations  than  one, 
whether  those  congregations  be  fixed  or  not  fixed,  in  regard  of  officers 
or  members,  it  is  indiff"erent  as  to  the  point  of  ordination.  1  Tim.  iv. 
14. 

6:  It  is  agreeable  to  the  word,  and  very  expedient,  that  such  as  are 
to  be  ordained  ministers,  be  designed  to  some  particular  church, 
or  other  ministerial  charge.  Acts  xiv.  23.  Tit.  i.  5.  Acts  xx. 
17.  28. 

7-  He  that  is  to  be  ordained  minister,  must  be  duly  qualified,  both 
for  life  and  ministerial  abilities,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  apostle. 
1  Tim.  iii.  2—6.     Tit.  i.  5—9. 

8.  He  is  to  be  examined  and  approved  of  by  those  by  whom  he  is  to 
be  ordained.     1  Tim.  iii.  7.  10,  v.  22. 

9.  No  man  is  to  be  ordained  a  minister  for  a  particular  congregation, 
if  they  of  that  congregation  can  shew  just  cause  of  exception  against 
him.     1  Tim.  iii,  2.     Tit.  i,  7. 

10.  Preaching  presbyters  orderly  associated,  either  in  cities  or 
neighbouring  villages,  are  those  to  whom  the  imposition  of  hands  do 
appertain,  for  those  congregations  within  their  bounds  respectively. 
1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

11.  In  extraordinary  cases,  something  extraordinary  may  be  done, 
until  a  settled  order  may  be  had,  yet  keeping  as  near  as  possible  may 
be  to  the  rule.     2  Chron.  xxix.  34 — 36,  xxx.  2 — 5. 

12.  There  is  at  this  time  (as  we  humbly  conceive)  an  extraordinary 
occasion  for  a  way  of  ordination  for  the  present  supply  of  ministers. 

The  Dh'eclory  fur  the  OrdinatioH  of  Ministers. 

It  being  manifest,  by  the  word  of  God,  that  no  man  ought  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  until  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  ordained  thereunto  ;  and  that  the  work  of  ordination  is  to 
be  performed  with  all  due  care,  wisdom,  gravity,  and  solemnity;  we 
humbly  tender  these  directions  as  requisite  to  be  observed. 

1.  He  that  is  to  be  ordained,  being  either  nominated  by  the  people, 
or  otherwise  commended  to  the  presbytery  for  any  place,  must  address 
himself  to  the  presbytery,  and  bring  with  him  a  testimonial  of  his 
taking  the  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  of  his  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies  ;  what  degrees  he  hath  taken  in  the  university, 
and  what  hath  been  the  time  of  his  abode  there  ;  and  withal  of  his 
age,  which  is  to  be  twenty-four  years  ;  but  especially  of  his  life  and 
conversation. 

2.  Which  being  considered  by  the  presbytery,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
inquire  touching  the  grace  of  God  in  him,  and  whether  he  be  of  such 
holiness  of  life  as  is  requisite  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  exa- 
mine him  touching  his  learning  and  sufficiency,  and  touching  the  evi- 
dences of  his  calling  to  the  holy  ministry,  and  in  particular,  his  fair  and 
direct  calling  to  that  place. 
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THE    RULES    KOR    EXAMINATION    ARE    THESE. 

1.  That  the  party  examined  be  dealt  withal  in  a  brotherly  way,  with 
mildness  of  spirit,  and  with  special  respect  to  the  gravity,  modesty,  and 
quality,  of  every  one. 

2.  He  shall  be  examined  touching  his  skill  in  the  original  tongues, 
and  his  trial  to  be  made  by  reading  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments, 
and  rendering  some  portion  of  some  into  Latin ;  and  if  he  be  defective 
in  them,  inquiry  shall  be  made  more  strictly  after  his  other  learning, 
and  whether  he  hath  skill  in  logic  and  philosophy. 

3.  What  authors  in  divinity  he  hath  read,  and  is  best  acquainted 
with.  And  trial  shall  be  made  in  his  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of 
religion,  and  of  his  ability  to  defend  the  orthodox  doctrine  contained  in 
them,  against  all  unsound  and  erroneous  opinions,  especially  those  of 
the  present  age ;  of  his  skill  in  the  sense  and  meaning  of  such  places  of 
scripture  as  shall  be  proposed  unto  him,  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  in 
the  chronology  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  ecclesiastical  history. 

4.  If  he  hath  not  before  preached  in  public,  with  approbation  of 
such  as  are  able  to  judge,  he  shall,  at  a  competent  time  assigned  him, 
expound  before  the  presbytery  such  a  place  of  Scripture  as  shall  be 
given  him. 

5.  He  shall  also,  within  a  competent  time,  frame  a  discourse  in 
Latin,  upon  such  a  common-place  or  controversy  in  divinity  as  shall 
be  assigned  him,  and  exhibit  to  the  presbytery  such  theses  as  express 
the  sum  thereof,  and  maintain  a  dispute  upon  them. 

6.  He  shall  preach  before  the  people,  the  presbytery,  or  some  of  the 
ministry  of  the  word  appointed  by  them,  being  present. 

7.  The  proportion  of  his  gifts,  in  relation  to  the  place  unto  which 
he  is  called,  shall  be  considered. 

8.  Beside  the  trial  of  his  gifts  in  preaching,  he  shall  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  premises  two  several  days,  and  more,  if  the  presby- 
tery shall  judge  it  necessary. 

9.  And  as  for  him  that  hath  formerly  been  ordained  a  minister,  and 
is  to  be  removed  to  another  charge,  he  shall  bring  a  testimonial  of  his 
ordination,  and  of  his  abilities  and  conversation,  whereupon  his  fitness 
for  that  place  shall  be  tried  by  his  preaching  there  (if  it  shall  be  judged 
necessary)  by  a  farther  examination  of  him. 

3.  In  which  he  being  approved,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  church,  where 
he  is  to  serve,  there  to  preach  three  several  days,  and  to  converse  with 
the  people,  that  they  may  have  trial  of  his  gifts  for  their  edification, 
and  may  have  time  and  occasion  to  inquire  into,  and  the  better  to  know 
his  life  and  conversation. 

4.  In  the  last  of  these  three  days  appointed  for  the  trial  of  his  gifts 
in  preaching,  there  shall  be  sent  from  the  presbytery  to  the  congrega- 
tion, a  public  intimation  in  writing,  which  shall  be  publicly  read  before 
the  people,  and  after  affixed  to  the  church  door,  to  signify  that  such  a 
day,  a  competent  number  of  the  members  of  that  congregation,  nomi- 
nated by  themselves,  shall  appear  before  the  presbytery,  to  give  their 
consent  and  approbation  to  such  a  man  to  be  their  minister  ;  or  other- 
wise to  put  in,  with  all  Christian  discretion  and  meekness,  what  excep- 
tions they  have  against  him  ;  and  if,  upon  the  day  appointed,  there  be 
no  just  exception  against  him,  but  the  people  give  their  consent,  then 
the^  presbytery  shall  proceed  to  ordination. 
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5.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  ordination,  which  is  to  be  performed 
in  that  church,  wliere  he  that  is  to  be  ordained  is  to  serve,  a  solemn 
fast  shall  be  kept  by  the  congregation,  that  they  may  the  more  earnestly 
join  in  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  the 
labours  of  his  servant  for  their  good.  The  presbytery  shall  come  to 
the  place,  or  at  least  three  or  four  ministers  of  the  word  shall  be  sent 
thither  from  the  presbytery  ;  of  which  one,  appointed  by  the  presby- 
tery, shall  preach  to  the  people  concerning  the  office  and  duty  of  mi- 
nisters of  Christy  and  how  the  people  ought  to  receive  them  for  their 
work's  sake. 

6.  After  the  sermon,  the  minister  who  hath  preached  shall,  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  demand  of  him  who  is  now  to  be  ordained, 
concerning  his  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
the  reformed  religion  according  to  the  Scripture  ;  his  sincere  intentions 
and  ends  in  desiring  to  enter  into  this  calling ;  his  diligence  in  prayer, 
reading,  meditation,  preaching,  ministering  the  sacraments,  discipline, 
and  doing  all  ministerial  duties  towards  his  charge  :  his  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  unity  of  the  church 
against  error  and  schism  ;  his  care  that  himself  and  his  family  may  be 
unblameable,  and  examples  to  the  flock  ;  his  willingness  and  humility, 
in  meekness  of  spirit,  to  submit  unto  the  admonitions  of  his  brethren 
and  discipline  of  the  church  ;  and  his  resolution  to  continue  in  his  duty 
against  all  trouble  and  persecution. 

7-  In  all  which  having  declared  himself,  professed  his  willingness, 
and  promised  his  endeavours,  by  the  help  of  God  ;  the  minister  like- 
wise shall  demand  of  the  people,  concerning  their  Avillingness  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  him  as  the  minister  of  Christ ;  and  to  obey,  and  sub- 
mit unto  him,  as  having  rule  over  them  in  the  Lord ;  and  to  main- 
tain, encourage,  and  assist  him  in  all  parts  of  his  office. 

8.  U'hich  being  mutually  promised  by  the  people,  the  presbytery,  or 
the  ministers  sent  from  them  for  ordination,  shall  solemnly  set  him 
apart  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  ministry,  by  laying  their  hands  on 
him,  which  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  short  praver  or  blessing,  to 
this  effect : 

"  Thankfully  acknowledging  the  great  mercy  of  God,  in  sending 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  his  people  ;  and  for  his  ascension  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  thence  pouring  out  his  Spirit, 
and  giving  gifts  to  men,  apostles,  evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  and 
teachers,  for  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  his  church  ;  and  for 
fitting  and  inclining  this  man  to  this  great  work  '"  ;  to  entreat  him  to 
fit  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  him  (who  in  his  name  we  thus  set 
apart  to  this  holy  service)  to  fulfil  the  work  of  his  ministry  in  all 
things,  that  he  may  both  save  himself,  and  his  people  committed  to  his 
charge." 

.  9.  This,  or  the  like  form  of  prayer  and  blessing  being  ended,  let  the 
minister  who  preached  briefly  exhort  him,  to  consider  of  the  greatness 
of  his  office  and  work,  the  danger  of  negligence  both  to  himself  and  his 
people,  the  blessing  which  will  accompany  his  faithfulness  in  this  life, 
and  that  to  come ;  and  Avithal  exhort  the  people  to  carry  themselves 
to  him,  as  to  their  minister  in  the  Lord,  according  to  their  solemn 
promise  made  before ;  and  so  by  prayer  commending  both  him  and  his 

*   IKuc  let  llicm  impose  hands  on  liis  litad. 
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flock  to  tlie  grace  of  Goi],  aftei*  singing  of  a  psalm,  let  the  assembly  be 
dismissed  with  a  blessing. 

10.  If  a  minister  be  designed  to  a  congregation  who  hath  been  for- 
merly ordained  presbyter,  according  to  the  form  or  ordination  which 
hath  been  in  the  church  of  England,  which  we  hold  for  substance  to  be 
valid,  and  not  to  be  disclaimed  by  any  who  have  received  it ;  then  there 
being  a  cautious  proceeding  in  matters  of  examination,  let  him  be 
admitted  without  any  new  ordination, 

11.  And  in  case  any  person  already  ordained  minister  in  Scotland,  or 
in  any  other  reformed  church,  be  designed  to  another  congregation  in 
England,  he  is  to  bring  from  that  church  to  the  presbytery  here,  within 
which  that  congregation  is,  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  his  ordination,  of 
his  life  and  conversation  while  he  lived  with  them,  and  of  the  causes 
of  his  removal ;  and  to  undergo  such  a  trial  of  his  fitness  and  suffi- 
ciency, and  to  have  the  same  course  held  with  him  in  other  particulars, 
as  is  set  down  in  the  rule  immediately  going  before,  touching  examina- 
tion and  admission. 

12.  That  records  be  carefully  kept  in  the  several  presbyteries,  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  ordained,  with  their  testimonials,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  ordination,  of  the  presbyters  who  did  impose  hands  upon 
them,  and  of  the  charge  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

13.  That  no  money  or  gift  of  what  kind  soever  shall  be  received 
from  the  person  to  be  ordained,  or  from  any  on  his  behalf,  for  ordina- 
tion, or  aught  else  belonging  to  it,  by  any  of  the  presbytery,  or  any 
appertaining  to  any  of  them,  upon  what  pretence  soever. 

Thus  far  of  ordinary  rules,  and  course  of  ordination  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  that  ivhich  concerns  the  extraordinary  ivay,  requisite  to  be 
noiv  practised,  folloiveth. 

1.  In  these  present  exigencies,  while  we  cannot  have  any  presbyte- 
ries formed  up  to  their  whole  power  and  work,  and  that  many 
ministers  are  to  be  ordained  for  the  service  of  the  armies  and  navy, 
and  ,to  many  congregations  where  there  is  no  minister  at  all ;  and 
where  (by  reason  of  the  public  troubles)  the  people  cannot  either  them- 
selves inquire,  and  find  out  one  who  may  be  a  faithful  minister  for 
them,  or  have  any  with  safety  sent  unto  them,  for  such  a.  solemn  trial 
as  was  before  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  rules,  especially  when  there 
can  be  no  presbytery  near  unto  them,  to  whom  they  may  address  them- 
selves, or  which  may  come  or  send  to  them  a  fit  man  to  be  ordained  in 
that  congregation,  and  for  that  people  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
requisite  that  ministers  be  ordained  for  them,  by  some,  who  being  set 
apart  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  have  power  to  join  in  the 
setting  apart  others  who  are  found  fit  and  worthy.  In  those  cases, 
until,  by  God's  blessing,  the  aforesaid  difficulties  may  be  in  some  good 
measure  removed,  let  some  godly  ministers,  in  or  about  the  city  of 
London,  be  designed  by  public  authority,  who,  being  associated,  may 
ordain  ministers  for  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  keeping  as  near  to  the 
ordinary  rules  forementioned  as  possibly  they  may ;  and  let  this  asso- 
ciation be  for  no  other  intent  or  purpose  but  only  for  the  work  of 
ordination. 

2.  Let  the  like  association  be  made  by  the  same  authority  in  great 
towns,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  the  several  counties,  which 
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are  at  the  present  quiet  and  unclisturlied,   to  do  the  like  for  the  parts 
adjacent. 

3.  Let  such  as  are  chosen,  or  appointed  for  the  service  of  tlie  armies 
or  navy,  be  ordained  as  aforesaid,  by  the  associated  ministers  of  London, 
or  some  others  in  the  country. 

4.  Let  them  do  the  like  when  any  man  shall  duly  and  lawfully  be 
recommended  to  them  for  the  ministry  of  any  congregation,  Avho  can- 
not enjoy  liberty  to  have  a  trial  of  his  parts  and  abilities,  and  desire 
the  help  of  such  ministers  so  associated,  for  the  better  furnishing  of 
them  with  such  a  person,  as  by  them  shall  be  judged  fit  for  the  service 
of  that  church  and  people. 

THE    CONTENTS    OP    THE    FORM    OF    PRESBYTERIAL    CHURCH- 
GOVERNMENT. 

The  preface.  Of  the  power  in  comruon  of  all  these  asseni- 

Of  the  church.    ^  hlies. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  church.  Of  congregational  assemblies,  that   is,    the 

Pastors.  meeting  of  the  ruling  officers  of  a  particular 

Teacher  or  doctor.  congregation,  for  the  government  thereof. 

Other  church-governors.  Of  classical  assemblies. 

Deacons.  Of  synodical  assemblies. 

Of  particular  congregations.  Of  ordination  of  ministers. 

Of  the  officers  of  a  particul.ar  congregation.  Touching  the  doctrine  of  ordination. 

Of  the  ordinances  in  a  particular  congreg.a-  Touching  the  power  of  ordination. 

tion.  Concerning  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  ordina- 

Of  church -government,  and  the  several  sorts  tion  of  ministers. 

of  assemblies  for  the  same.  The  directory  for  the  ordination  of  ministers. 


No.  X. 

The  Assembly's  Declaration  of  the  Falsehood  and  Forgery  of  a  lying- 
scandalous  Pamphlet,  jnit  forth  under  the  Name  of  their  Reverend 
Brother  Master  Alexander  Henderson,  after  his  Death. 

The  general  assembly  of  this  kirk  having  seen  a  printed  paper, 
entitled,  "  The  Declaration  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  principal 
minister  of  the  word  of  God  at  Edinburgh,  and  chief-commissioner 
for  the  kirk  of  Scotland  to  the  parliament  and  synod  of  England,  made 
upon  his  death-bed ;  "  and  taking  into  their  serious  consideration  how 
many  gross  lies  and  impudent  calumnies  are  therein  contained ;  out  of 
the  tender  respect  which  they  do  bear  to  his  name  (which  ought  to  be 
very  precious  to  them  and  all  posterity,  for  his  faithful  service  in  the 
great  Avork  of  reformation  in  these  kingdoms,  wherein  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  make  him  eminently  instrumental)  ;  and  lest  through  the 
malice  of  some,  and  ignorance  of  others,  the  said  pamphlet  should  gain 
belief  among  the  weaker  sort,  they  have  thought  fit  to  make  known 
and  declare,  concerning  the  same,  as  followeth  : 

That,  after  due  search  and  trial,  they  do  find,  that  their  worthy 
brother  Master  Alexander  Henderson  did,  from  the  time  of  his  coming 
from  London  to  Newcastle,  till  the  last  moment  of  his  departure  out  of 
this  life,  upon  all  occasions  manifest  the  constancy  of  his  judgment 
touching  the  work  of  reformation  in  these  kingdoms ;  namely,  in  all 
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his  discourses  and  conferences  with  his  majesty,  and  with  his  brethren, 
who  were  employed  with  him  in  the  same  trust  at  Newcastle :  in  his 
letters  to  the  commissioners  at  London,  and  particularly  in  his  last  dis- 
course to  his  majesty,  at  his  departing  from  Newcastle,  being  very 
weak,  and  greatly  decayed  in  his  natural  strength.  When  he  was 
come  from  Newcastle  by  sea  to  this  kingdom,  he  was  in  such  a  weak, 
worn,  and  failed  condition,  as  it  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  him,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  frame  any  such  declaration  :  for  he  was  so  spent, 
that  he  died  within  eight  days  after  his  arrival ;  and  all  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  in  that  time,  did  clearly  shew  his  judgment  of,  and  affec- 
tion to,  the  work  of  reformation,  and  cause  of  God,  to  be  every  way 
the  same  then  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  progress  thereof;  as 
divers  reverend  brethren,  who  visited  him,  have  declared  to  this 
assembly,  and  particularly  two  brethren  who  constantly  attended  him 
from  the  time  he  came  home  till  his  breath  expired.  A  farther  testi- 
mony may  be  brought  from  a  short  confession  of  faith  under  his  hand, 
found  amongst  his  papers,  which  is  expressed  as  his  last  words, 
wherein,  among  other  mercies,  he  declareth  himself  most  of  all  obliged 
to  the  care  and  goodness  of  God,  for  calling  him  to  believe  the  promises 
of  the  gospel,  and  for  exalting  him  to  be  a  preacher  of  them  to  others  ; 
and  to  be  a  willing,  though  a  weak  instrument  in  this  great  and  won- 
derful work  of  reformation,  which  he  earriestly  beseeched  the  Lord  to 
bring  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Other  reasons  may  be  added  from  the 
levity  of  the  style,  and  manifest  absurdities  contained  in  that  paper. 
Upon  consideration  of  all  which,  this  assembly  doth  condemn  the  said 
pamphlet  as  forged,  scandalous,  and  false.  And  farther  declare  the 
author  and  contriver  of  the  same,  to  be  void  of  charity  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  a  gross  liar  and  calumniator,  led  by  the  spirit  of  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren. 

August  7,  1648.  Ante  meridiem.  Sess.  31. 


No.  XI. 

A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Congregations,  or  Churches  of  Christ 
in  London,  which  are  commonly,  but  unjustly,  called  Anabaptists  ; 
published  for  the  Vindication  of  the  Truths  and  Information  of  the 
Ignorant :  likeivise  for  the  taking  off  those  Aspersions,  ivhich  are 
frequently,  both  in  Pulpit  and  Print,  unjustly  cast  iipon  them. 
Printed  at  London,  Anno  1646. 

I.  The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God,  whose  subsistence  is  in  himself  ; 
whose  essence  cannot  be  comprehended  by  any  but  himself;  who  onlv 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto ;  who  is  in  himself  most  holy,  every  way  infinite,  in  greatness, 
wisdom,  power,  love ;  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth :  who  giveth  being,  moving,  and 
preservation,  to  all  creatures.  * 

II.  In  this  divine  and  infinite  Being  tliere  is  the  Father,  the  Word, 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Isa.  xliv.  6;  find  xlvi.  9.  Exod.  iii.  14.  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  Isa.  xliii.  15. 
Psalm  cxlvii.  5.  Dent,  xxxii.  ?>.  Job  xxxvi.  ."J.  Jer.  x.  12.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Actsxvii. 
28.   Rom.  xi.  36. 
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and  till'  Holy  Sjjirit ;  oacli  having  tlie  whole  divine  cssenco,  yot  the 
essence  nndivided  ;  all  infinite  withont  any  beginning,  therefore  but 
one  God  ;  who  is  not  to  be  divided  in  nature  and  being,  but  distin- 
guished by  several  peculiar  relative  properties  *. 

III.  God  hath  decreed  in  himself,  before  the  world  was,  concerning 
all  things,  whether  necessary,  accidental,  or  voluntary,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  them,  to  work,  disi)ose,  and  bring  about,  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  to  his  glory  (yet  without 
being  the  author  of  sin,  or  having  fellowship  with  any  therein)  :  in 
which  appears  his  wisdom  in  disposing  all  things,  unchangeableness, 
power,  and  faithfulness  in  accomplishing  his  decree:  and  God  hath, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  fore-ordained  some  men  to  eternal 
life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  grace  :  leaving 
the  rest  in  their  sin,  to  their  just  condemnation,  to  the  praise  of  his 
justice  f. 

IV.  In  the  beginning  God  made  all  things  very  good :  created  man 
after  his  own  image,  filled  with  all  meet  perfection  of  nature,  and  free 
from  all  sin  :  but  long  he  abode  not  in  this  honour ;  Satan  using  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent  to  seduce  first  Eve,  then  by  her  seducing 
Adam  ;  who,  without  any  compulsion,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
transgressed  the  command  of  God^  and  fell,  whereby  death  came  upon 
all  his  posterity  :  who  now  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  the  servants  of  sin,  the  subjects  of  death,  and  other 
miseries  in  this  world,  and  for  ever,  unless  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  set 
them  free  :]:. 

V.  God,  in  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  doth  dispose  all  things  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  created ;  that  neither  good  nor  evil  befals 
any  by  chance,  or  without  his  providence ;  and  that  whatsoever  befals 
the  elect,  is  by  his  appointment,  for  his  glory,  and  their  good  §• 

VI.  All  the  elect,  being  loved  of  God  with  an  everlasting  love,  are 
redeemed,  quickened,  and  saved,  not  by  themselves,  nor  their  own 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,  but  only  and  wholly  by  God,  of  his 
free  grace  and  mercv,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  made  unto  us  by 
God,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifi cation,  and  redemption,  and  all  in 
all,  that  he  that  rejoiceth  might  rejoice  in  the  Lord  || . 

VII.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  we  might  know  him  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  And  on  the  contrary,  the 
Lord  will  render  vengeance,  in  flaming  fire,  to  them  that  know  not  God, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ^. 

VIII.  The  rule  of  this  knowledge,  faith,  and  obedience,  concerning 
the  worship  of  God,  in  which  is  contained  the  whole  duty  of  man,  is 

*   1  Cor.  i.  3.      John  i.  1  ;  and  xv.  2C.      Exod.  iii.  14.      1  Cor.  \nii.  G. 

•f  Isa.  x\v\.  10.  Epli.  i.  11.  Rom.  xi.  33.  Psalm,  xvxiii.  15;  cxv.  3;  cxxxv.  0; 
and  cxliv.  1  Sam.  x.  9.  2G.  Prov.  xvi.  4.  33;  and  xxi.  6.  Exod.  xxi.  13.  Isa.  xlv.  7. 
Matt.  vi.  28.  30.  Col.  i.  16,  17.  Nnnib.  xxiii.  19,  20.  Rom.  iii.  4.  Jer.  x.  10;  xiv. 
22.     Eph.  i.  4,  5.     Jude  4.  6. 

+  Gen.  i.  1  ;  and  iii.  1.  4,  5.  Col.  i.  16.  Isa.  xlv.  12.  1  Cor.  xv.  4.5,  46.  Eccles. 
vii.  29.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  Gal.  iii.  22.  Rom.  v.  12;  vi.  22;  and  xviii. 
1 9.     Eph.'  ii.  3. 

§  Job  xxxviii.  11.  Isa.  .xlvi.  10,  11,  Eccles.  iii.  14.  Mark  x.  29,  30.  Exod.  xxi. 
13.     Prov.  xvi.  33.      Rom.  viii.  28. 

II  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  and  xxxi.  2.  Eph.  i.  3.  7  ;  and  ii.  8,  9.  1  Thess.  v.  9.  Arts  xiii. 
38.     2  Cor.  V.  21.     Jer.  xi.  23,  24.     1  Cor.  i.  30,  31. 

5[  Jolm  vi.  36;  and  xvii.  3.     Ileh.  v.  9.      1  Thess.  i.  8. 
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(not  men's  laws,  or  unwritten  traditions,  but)  only  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  which  is  plainly  recorded  what- 
soever is  needful  for  us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise ;  which  are  the 
only  rule  of  holiness  and  obedience  for  all  saints,  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  to  be  observed*. 

IX.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  wrote, 
the  apostles  preached,  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  &c.  by  whom  he  made  the  world  ;  who  upholdeth  and  governeth 
all  things  that  he  hath  made ;  who  also,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  was  made  of  a  woman,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  David  ;  to  wit,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  down  upon  her,  the  power  of  the  JMost  High  overshadowing 
her;  and  he  was  also  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sinf. 

X.  Jesus  Christ  is  made  the  mediator  of  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  man,  ever  to  be  perfectly  and  fully 
the  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  of  the  church  of  God  for  evermore  J. 

XI.  Unto  this  office  he  was  appointed  by  God  from  everlasting  ;  and 
in  respect  of  his  manhood,  from  the  womb  called,  separated,  and 
anointed,  most  fully  and  abundantly  with  all  gifts  necessary,  God 
having  without  measure  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  him§. 

XII.  Concerning  his  mediatorship,  the  Scripture  holds  forth  Christ's 
call  to  his  office;  for  none  takes  this  honour  upon  him,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,  it  being  an  action  of  God,  whereby 
a  special  promise  being  made,  he  ordains  his  Son  to  this  office ;  which 
promise  is,  that  Christ  should  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  that  he 
should  see  his  seed,  and  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  his  hand ;  all  of  mere  free  and  absolute  grace  towards 
God's  elect,  and  without  any  condition  foreseen  in  them  to  procure  it||. 

XIII.  This  office  to  be  mediator,  that  is,  to  be  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  of  the  church  of  God,  is  so  proper  to  Christ,  that  neither  in 
whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  can  be  transferred  from  him  to  any 
other  ^. 

XIV.  This  office,  to  which  Christ  is  called,  is  threefold;  a  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  :  this  number  and  order  of  offices  is  necessary,  for  in 
respect  of  our  ignorance,  we  stand  in  need  of  his  prophetical  office  ;  and 
in  respect  of  our  great  alienation  from  God,  we  need  his  priestly  office 
to  reconcile  us ;  and  in  respect  of  our  averseness  and  utter  inability 
to  return  to  God,  we  need  his  kingly  office,  to  convince,  subdue,  draw, 
uphold,  and  preserve,  us  to  his  heavenly  kingdom**. 

XV.  Concerning  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  it  is  that  whereby  he  hath 
revealed  the  will  of  God,  whatsoever  is  needful  for  his  servants  to  know 

•  Col.  ii.  23.  Matt.  xv.  9.  6.  John  v.  39.  2  Tim.  iii.  15—17.  Isa.  viii.  20. 
Gal.  i.  8,  9.     Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

t  Gen.  iii.  15;  xxii.  18;  and  xlix.  9,  10.  Dan.  vii.  13  ;  and  ix.  24,  &c.  Prov.  viii. 
23.  John  i.  1—3.  Heb.  i.  8;  ii.  16;  iv.  15;  and  vii.  14.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Rev.  v.  1. 
Rom.  i.  3 ;  and  ix.  10.     Matt.  i.  16.     Luke  iii.  23.  26.     Isa.  liii.  3—5. 

X  1  Tim.  ii.  5.     Heb,  ix.  15.     John'siv.  6.     Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 

§  Prov.  viii.  23.  Isa.  xi.  2 — 5;  xliii.  6  ;  xlix.  15;  and  Ixi.  1,  2.  Luke  iv.  17.  22. 
Johni.  14.  26;  and  iii.  34. 

II  Heb.  V.  4_6.     Isa.  Iii.  10,  11.     John  iii.  16.     Rom  viii.  32. 

IT  1  Tim.  ii.  5.    Heb.  vii.  24.    Dan.  vii.  14.    Acts  iv.  12.    Luke  i.  33.    Johnxiv.  6. 

••  Deut.  viii.  15.  Acts  iii.  22,  23;  and  xxvi.  18.  Heb.  iii.  3;  and  iv.  14,  15. 
Psalm  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  v.  20.  Col,  i.  21.  John  xvi.  8.  Psalm  ex.  3.  Cant.  i.  3. 
John  vi.  44.     Phil.  iv.  13.     2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
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and  obey  ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  not  only  a  prophet  and  doctor,  and 
the  apostle  of  our  profession,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  but  also 
the  very  wisdom  of  God,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  who  for  ever  continueth  revealing  the  same  truth  of 
the  gospel  to  his  people*. 

XVI.  That  he  might  be  a  prophet  every  way  complete,  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  God,  and  also  that  he  should  be  man  :  for  unless  he 
had  been  God,  he  could  never  have  perfectly  understood  the  will  of 
God ;  and  unless  he  had  been  man,  he  could  not  suitably  have  unfolded 
it  in  his  own  person  to  nien-j*. 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  is  wonderfully  clearly  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  is  called  the  mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.  6.  That  Word  was 
God,  John  i.  1.  Christ,  who  is  God  over  all,  Rom.  ix.  5.  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  same  is  very  God,  John  v.  20. 
He  is  the  first.  Rev.  i.  8.  He  gives  being  to  all  things,  and  Avithout 
him  was  nothing  made,  John  i.  2.  He  forgiveth  sins.  Matt.  ix.  6.  He 
is  before  Abraham,  John  viii.  58.  He  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be 
the  same,  Heb.  xiii.  8.  He  is  always  with  his  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  Which  could  not  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  were 
not  God.  And  to  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,  Heb.  i.  8.     John  i.  18. 

Also,  Christ  is  not  only  perfectly  God,  but  perfect  man,  made  of  a 
woman,  Gul.  iv.  4.  Made  of  the  seed  of  David,  Rom.  i.  3.  Coming 
out  of  the  loins  of  David,  Acts  ii.  30.  Of  Jesse  and  Judah,  Acts  xiii. 
23.  In  that  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  himself 
likewise  took  part  with  them,  Heb.  ii.  14.  He  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  ver.  IG.  So  that  we  are 
bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  Eph.  v.  30.  So  that  he  that 
sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  Heb.  ii.  11. 
See  Acts  iii.  22.     Dent,  xviii.  15.     Heb.  i.  1. 

XVII.  Concerning  his  priesthood,  Christ,  having  sanctified  himself, 
hath  appeared  once  to  put  away  sin  by  that  one  ofl"ering  of  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  by  which  he  hath  fully  finished  and  sufl'ered  all  things. 
God  required  for  the  salvation  of  his  elect,  and  removed  all  rites  and 
shadows,  &c.  and  is  now  entered  within  the  veil  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  is  the  presence  of  God.  Also,  he  makes  his  people  a  spiritual 
house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofl^cr  up  spiritual  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God  through  him.  Neitlier  doth  the  Father  accept,  or  Christ  off'er  to 
the  Father,  any  other  worship  or  worshippers  ;]:. 

XVIII.  This  priesthood  was  not  legal  or  temporary,  but  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedeck,  and  is  stable  and  perfect,  not  for  a  time, 
but  for  ever,  which  is  suitable  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  him  that  ever 
liveth.  Christ  was  the  priest,  sacrifice,  and  altar ;  he  was  a  priest 
according  to  both  natures ;  he  was  a  sacrifice  according  to  his  human 
nature  ;  whence  in  Scripture  it  is  attributed  to  his  body,  to  his  blood  ; 
yet  the  efl^ectualness  of  this  sacrifice  did  depend  upon  his  divine 
nature ;  therefore  it  is  called  the  blood  of  God.  He  was  the  altar 
according  to  his  divine  nature,  it  belonging  to  the  altar  to  sanctify  that 

*  Jolin  i.  18;  xii.  49,  50;  and  xvii.  8.  Matt,  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  Heb.  iii. 
1.  Gal.  iii.  1,      1  Cor.  i.  24.     Col.  ii.  3.      Mai.  iii.  2. 

t  John  i.  18.     Acts  iii.  22.     Deut.  xviii.  15.     Heb.  i.  1. 

:  John  xvii.  19.  Heb.  v.  7—10.  12.  Rom.  v.  19.  Eph.  v.  2.  Col.  i.  20.  Eph.  ii. 
14,  &c.  Rom.  viii.  34.     Heb.  viii.  1  ;  and  ix.  24.      1  Pet.  ii.  5.     John  iv.  23,  24. 
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which  is  offered  upon  it,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  of  greater  dignity  than 
the  sacrifice  itself*. 

XIX.  Concerning  his  kingly  office,  Christ  being  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
he  doth  spiritually  govern  his  church,  and  doth  exercise  his  power  over 
all,  angels  and  men,  good  and  bad,  to  the  preservation  and  salvation  of 
the  elect,  and  to  the  overruling  and  destruction  of  his  enemies.  By 
this  kingly  power  he  applieth  the  benefits,  virtue,  and  fruits,  of  his 
prophecy  and  priesthood  to  his  elect,  subduing  their  sins,  preserving 
and  strengthening  them  in  all  their  conflicts  against  Satan,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  keeping  their  hearts  in  faith  and  filial  fear  by  his  Spirit : 
by  this  his  mighty  power  he  ruleth  the  vessels  of  wrath,  using,  limit- 
ing, and  restraining  them,  as  it  seems  good  to  his  infinite  wisdomf. 

XX.  This  his  kingly  power  shall  be  more  fully  manifested  when  he 
shall  come  in  glory  to  reign  among  his  saints,  when  he  shall  put  down 
all  rule  and  authority  under  his  feet,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father  may 
be  perfectly  manifested  in  his  Son,  and  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  all  his  members^. 

XXI.  Jesus  Christ  by  his  death  did  purchase  salvation  for  the  elect 
that  God  gave  unto  him  ;  these  only  have  interest  in  him,  and  fellow- 
ship with  him,  for  whom  he  makes  intercession  to  his  Father  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  them  alone  doth  God  by  his  Spirit  apply  this  redemp- 
tion ;  as  also  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life  is  given  to  them,  and  none 
else§. 

XXII.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  by  which  faith  they  come  to  know  and  believe 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  excellency  of  them  above  all  other 
writings,  and  all  things  in  the  world,  as  they  hold  forth  the  glory  of 
God  in  his  attributes,  the  excellency  of  Christ  in  his  nature  and  offices, 
and  of  the  power  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  his  workings  and 
operations ;  and  so  are  enabled  to  cast  their  souls  upon  this  truth  thus 
believed  II . 

XXIII.  All  those  that  have  this  precious  faith  wrought  in  them  by 
the  Spirit,  can  never  finally  nor  totally  fall  away ;  seeing  the  gifts  of 
God  are  without  repentance ;  so  that  he  still  begets  and  nourisheth  in 
them  faith,  repentance,  love,  joy,  hope,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  immortality  ;  and  though  many  storms  and  floods  arise,  and  beat 
against  them,  yet  they  shall  never  be  able  to  take  them  off  that  foun- 
dation and  rock,  which  by  faith  they  are  fastened  upon  ;  notwith- 
standing, through  unbelief,  and  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  sensible 
sight  of  this  light  and  love  be  clouded  and  overwhelmed  for  a  time ; 
yet  God  is  still  the  same,  and  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  kept  by  the 

*  Heb.  V.  6;  vii.  16,  &c.  ;  ix.  13,  14;  x.  10;  and  xiii.  10.  12.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19.     Col.  i.  20.  22.      Acts  xx.  28.     Matt,  xxiii.  17.     John  xvii.  19. 

f  1  Cor.  XV.  4.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  22.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19.  Luke  xxiv.  51.  Acts  i. 
1  ;  and  v.  30,  31.  John  v.  26,  27  ;  xix.  36;  and  xvi.  15.  Rom.  i.  21;  v.  6—8; 
xiv.  9.  17;  and  xvii.  18.  Gal.  v.  22,23.  Mark  i.  27.  Heb.  i.  14.  Jobii.  8;  and 
xvii.  18.     Eph.  iv.  17,  18.     2  Pet.  ii. 

X  1  Cor.  XV.  24.  28.  Heb.  ix.  28.  1  Thess.  iv.  15—17.  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10.  Joliu 
xii.  21.  26. 

§  Eph.  i.  14.  Heb.  v.  19;  and  vii.  25.  Matt.  i.  21.  John  xvii.  6.  1  Cor.  u.  12. 
Rom.  viii.  29,  30.      1  John  v.  12.      John  xv.  13  ;  and  iii-  16. 

II  Eph.  ii.  8.  John  ix.  10;  vi.  29.  63:  and  xvii.  17.  Phil.  i.  29.  Gal.  v.  Heb. 
iv.  11,  12. 
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power  of  God  unto  salvation,  where  they  shall  enjoy  their  purchased 
possession,  they  being  engraved  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  their 
names  having  been  written  in  the  book  of  life  from  all  eternity*. 

XXIV.  Faith  is  ordinarily  begotten  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
or  word  of  Christ,  without  respect  to  any  power  or  agejicy  in  the 
creature  ;  but  it  being  wholly  passive,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
doth  believe  and  is  converted  by  no  less  power  than  that  which  raised 
Christ  from  the  deadj-. 

XXV.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is 
absolutely  free ;  no  way  requiring,  as  absolutely  necessary,  any  quali- 
fications, preparations,  or  terrors  of  the  law,  or  preceding  ministry  of 
the  law,  but  only  and  alone  the  naked  soul,  a  sinner,  and  ungodly,  to 
receive  Christ  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  risen  again  ;  who  is 
made  a  prince  and  saviour  for  such  sinners  as  through  the  gospel  shall 
be  brought  to  believe  on  him;]:. 

XXVI.  The  same  power  that  converts  to  faith  in  Christ,  carrieth  on 
the  soul  through  all  duties,  temptations,  conflicts,  sufl^erings ;  and 
whatsoever  a  believer  is,  he  is  by  grace,  and  is  carried  on  in  all  obedi- 
ence and  temptations  by  the  same§. 

XXVII.  All  believers  are  by  Christ  united  to  God  ;  by  which  union 
God  is  one  with  them,  and  they  are  one  with  him  ;  and  that  all  be- 
lievers are  the  sons  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  to  whom  belong 
all  the  promises  of  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come||. 

XXVIII.  Those  that  have  union  with  Christ,  are  justified  from  all 
their  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  justification  is  a  gracious  and 
full  acquittance  of  a  guilty  sinner  from  all  sin,  by  God,  through  the 
satisfaction  that  Christ  hath  made  by  his  death  for  all  their  sins,  and 
this  applied  (in  the  manifestation  of  it)  through  faith ^f- 

XXIX.  All  believers  are  a  holy  and  sanctified  people,  and  that  sane- 
tification  is  a  spiritual  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  and  an  effect  of  the 
love  of  God  manifested  in  the  soul,  whereby  the  believer  presseth  after 
a  heavenly  and  evangelical  obedience  to  all  the  commands  which  Christ, 
as  head  and  king  in  his  new  covenant,  hath  prescribed  to  them**. 

XXX.  All  believers,  through  the  knowledge  of  that  justification  of 
life  given  by  the  Father,  and  brought  forth  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
have,  as  their  great  privilege  of  that  new  covenant,  peace  with  God,  and 
reconciliation,  whereby  they  that  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  that 
blood,  and  have  peace  passing  all  understanding;  yea,  joy  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atone- 
ment ft. 

*  Matt.    vii.    24,  25.     John  xiii.    10;  and  x.  28,   29.      1  Pet.  i.  4—6.     Isa.  xlix 
13-16. 

t  Rom.  X.  17.       1  Cor.  i.  28.       Rom.  i.  16  ;  iii.  12;  and  ix.  16.       Ezek.  xvi.  16. 
Eph.  i.  19.     Col.  ii.   12. 

X  John  i.  12;  and  iii.  14,  15.      Isa.  Iv.  1.      John  vii.  37.      1  Tim.  i.   15.      Rom.  iv. 
5;  and  v.  8.     Acts  v.  30,  31  ;  and  ii.  36.      1  Cor.  i.  22.  24. 

§  1  Pet.    i.    5.      1  Cor.    xv.    10.     2  Cor.    xii.    9.     Phil.    ii.    12,  13.      John  xv.    5. 
Gal.  ii.  19,  20. 

II    1  Thess.  i.  1.      John  x vii.  21  ;  and  xx.  17.      Heh.  ii.  11.      1  John  iv.  16.      Gal.  ii. 
19,  20. 

^  1  John  i.  7.      Ileb.  x.   14;  and  ix.    26.     2  Cor.  v.    19.     Rom.    iii.   23.  25.    30; 
andv.  1.      Acts  xiii.  38,39. 

**   1  Cor.  xii.      1  Pet.  ii.  9.      Eph.  i.  4.      1  John  iv.   16.      Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
t1-  2  Cor.  v.  19.    Rom.  v.  9,  10.     Isa.  xx  ;  and  liv.  10.    Eph.  ii.  13,  14  ;  and  iv.  7. 
Rom.  V.  10,  11. 
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XXXI.  All  believers,  in  the  time  of  this  life,  are  in  a  continual 
warfare  and  combat  against  sin,  self,  the  world,  and  the  devil ;  and  are 
liable  to  all  manner  of  afflictions,  tribulations,  and  persecutions,  being 
predestinated  and  appointed  thereunto;  and  whatsoever  the  saints  pos- 
sess or  enjoy  of  God  spiritually,  is  by  ftiith  ;  and  outward  and  temporal 
things  are  lawfully  enjoyed 'by  a  civil  right  by  them  who  have  no 
faith  *. 

XXXII.  The  only  strength  by  which  the  saints  are  enabled  to  en- 
counter with  all  oppositions  and  trials  is,  only  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  captain  of  their  salvation,  being  made  perfect  through  sufferings; 
who  hath  engaged  his  faithfulness  and  strength  to  assist  them  in  all 
their  afflictions,  and  to  uphold  them  in  all  their  temptations,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  by  his  power  to  his  everlasting  kingdom  ]-. 

XXXIII.  Jesus  Christ  hath  here  on  earth  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  is  his  church,  whom  he  hath  purchased  and  redeemed  to  himself 
as  a  peculiar  inheritance  ;  which  church  is  a  company  of  visible  saints, 
called  and  separated  from  the  world  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  to 
the  vi-sible  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel,' being  baptized  into  that 
faith,  and  joined  to  the  Lord,  and  each  to  other,  by  mutual  agreement  in 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  commanded  by  Christ  their 
head  and  king  |. 

XXXIV.  To  this  church  he  hath  made  his  promises,  and  giveth  the 
signs  of  his  covenant,  presence,  acceptation,  love,  blessing,  and  protec- 
tion. Here  are  the  fountains  and  springs  of  his  heavenly  graces  flow- 
ing forth  to  refresh  and  strengthen  them  §. 

XXXV.  And  all  his  servants  of  all  estates  are  to  acknowledge  him 
to  be  their  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  and  called  thither  to  be  enrolled 
among  his  household  servants,  to  present  their  bodies  and  souls,  and  to 
bring  their  gifts  God  hath  given  them,  to  be  under  his  heavenly  con- 
duct and  government,  to  lead  their  lives  in  this  walled  sheepfold,  and 
watered  garden,  to  have  communion  here  with  his  saints,  that  they  may 
be  assured  that  they  are  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  their  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  inward  and 
outward  (and  although  each  person  hath  a  property  in  his  own  estate, 
yet  they  are  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  according  as  their  necessities 
shall  require,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not  be  blasphemed 
through  the  necessity  of  any  in  the  Church) ;  and  also  being  come, 
they  are  here  by  himself  to  be  bestowed  in  their  several  order,  due 
place,  peculiar  use,  being  fitly  compact  and  knit  together,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  of  every  part,  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  ||. 

XXXVI.  Being  thus  joined,  every  church  hath  power  given  them 
from  Christ,  for  their  well-being  to  choose  among  themselves  meet  per- 
sons for  elders  and  deacons,  being  qualified  according  to  the  word,  as 
those  which  Christ  hath   appointed  in  his  Testament,  for  the  feeding, 

«  Rom.  vli.  23,  24;  and  viii.  29.  Eph.  vi.  10,  11,  &c.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10.  2  Tim.  iii. 
13.      1  Thess.  iii.  3.     Gal.  ii.  19,  20.      2  Cor.  v.  7.      Deut.  ii.  5. 

t  John  XV.  5;  and  xvi.  33.      Phil.  iv.  11.      Heb.  ii.  9,  10.      2  Tim.  iv.  18. 

$  Matt.  xi.  11  ;  xviii.  19,  20.  2  Thess.  i.  1 .  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Eph.  i.  1.  Rom.  i.  7. 
Acts  six.  8,  9  ;  and  xxvi.  18.  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  Rev.  xviii.  4.  Acts  ii.  37.  42;  ix.  26; 
andx.  37.      Rom.  x.  10.      1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

§  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  &c.  1  Cor.  iii.  21  ;  and  xi.  24.  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  Rom.  ix.  4,  5. 
Psalm  cxxxiii.  3.      Rom.  iii.  7.  10.      Ezek.  xlvii.  2. 

II  Acts  ii.  41.  44,  45.  47.  Isa.  iv.  3.  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  7,  &c.  Ezek.  xx.  37.  40. 
Cant.  iv.  12.  Eph.  ii.  19.  Rom.  xii.  4—6.  Col.  i.  12;  and  ii.  5,  6.  19.  Acts  iv. 
34,  35;  V.  4  ;  and  xx.  32.     Luke  xiv.  26.      1  Tim.  vi.  1.     Eph.  iv.  16. 
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governing,  serving,   and  building  up,   of  his   church  :  and  that  none 
have  any  power  to  impose  on  them  either  these  or  any  other  *. 

XXXVII.  That  the  ministers  lawfully  called,  as  aforesaid,  ought 
to  continue  in  their  calling  and  place,  according  to  God's  ordinance^, 
and  carefully  to  feed  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  them,  not  for  filthy 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mindf . 

XXXVIII.  The  ministers  of  Christ  ought  to  have  whatsoever  they 
shall  need,  supplied  freely  by  the  church,  that,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinances,  they  that  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel  by  the 
law  of  Christ  X. 

XXXIX.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament,  given  by 
Christ,  to  be  dispensed  upon  persons  professing  faith,  or  that  are  made 
disciples ;  Avho,  upon  profession  of  faith,  ought  to  be  baptized,  and 
after  to  partake  of  the  Lords  supper  §. 

XL.  That  the  way  and  manner  of  the  dispensing  this  ordinance,  is 
dipping  or  plunging  the  body  under  water  ;  it  being  a  sign,  must  answer 
the  things  signified,  which  is,  that  interest  the  saints  have  in  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ :  and  that  as  certainly  as  the  body 
is  buried  under  water,  and  risen  again  ;  so  certainly  shall  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  be  raised  by  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  reign  with  Christ  t|. 

The  word  baptizo  signifies  to  dip  or  plunge  (yet  so  as  convenient 
garments  be  both  upon  the  administrator  and  subject  with  all  modesty.) 

XLI.  The  person  designed  by  Christ  to  dispense  baptism,  the  Scrip- 
ture holds  forth  to  be  a  disciple  ;  it  being  no  where  tied  to  a  particular 
church-officer,  or  person  extraordinarily  sent,  the  commission  enjoining 
the  administration  being  given  to  them  as  considered  disciples,  being 
men  able  to  preach  the  gospel  ^. 

XLI  I.  Christ  hath  likewise  given  power  to  his  church  to  receive  in, 
and  cast  out,  any  member  that  deserves  it ;  and  this  power  is  given  to 
every  congregation,  and  not  to  one  particular  person,  either  member  or 
officer,  but  in  relation  to  the  whole  body,  in  reference  to  their  faith  and 
fellowship**. 

XLIII.  And  every  particular  member  of  each  church,  how  excellent, 
great,  or  learned  soever,  is  subject  to  this  censure  and  judgment ;  and 
that  the  church  ought  not,  without  great  care  and  tenderness,  and  due 
advice,  but  by  the  rule  of  faith,  to  proceed  against  her  members  ff . 

XLIV.  Christ,  for  the  keeping  of  this  church  in  holy  and  orderly 
communion,  placeth  some  special  men  over  the  church  ;  who,  by  their 
oHice,  are  to  govern,  oversee,  visit,  watch ;  so  likewise  for  the  better 

*  Acts  i.  23.  26 ;  vi.  3 ;  and  xv.  22.  25.  Rom.  xii.  7,  8.  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  6,  7.  1  Cor. 
xii.  8.  28.     Hcb.  xiii.  7.  17.      1  Pet.  v.  1—3;  and  iv.  15. 

t  Heb.  V.  4.  John  .x.  3,  4.  Acts  xx.  28,  29.  Rom.  xii.  7,  8.  Heb.  xiii.  7.  17 
1  Pet.  V.  1-3. 

:  1  Cor.  ix.  7.  14.  Gal.  vi.  8.  Phil.  iv.  15,  IG.  2  Cor.  x.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  2. 
Psalm  ex.  3. 

^  Matt,  xxvili.  18,  19.  John  iv.  1.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Acts  ii.  37,  38;  and  viii. 
36,  37,  &c. 

il  Matt.  iii.  6.  16.  Mark  XV.  9,  reads  [into  Jordan]  in  Greek.  John  iii.  23.  Acts 
viii.  38.      Rev.  i.  5;  and  vii.  14.      Heb.  x.  22.      Rom.  vi.  3—6.      1  Cor.  xv.  28,  29. 

U  Isa.  viii.  16.  E|)h.  ii.  7.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  John  iv.  2.  Acts  xx.  7;  and  xi.  10 
1  Cor.  xi.  2;  and  .v.  16,  17.   Rom.  xvi.  2.    Matt,  xviii.  17. 

**  Rom.  xvi.  2.  Matt,  xviii.  17.  1  Cor.  v.  4.  11.  13;  xii.  6;  and  ii.  3.  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7. 

ft  Matt,  xviii.  16;  and  xvii,  18.  Acts  xi.  2,73.  1  Tim.  v.  19,  &c.  Col.  iv.  17- 
Acs  XV.  1 —  3. 
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keeping  thereof,  in  all  places  by  the  members^  he  hath  given  authority, 
and  laid  duty  upon  all  to  watch  over  one  another*. 

XL  V.  Also  such,  to  whom  God  hath  given  gifts  in  tlie  church,  may 
and  ought  to  prophesy,  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  and  so  to 
teach  publicly  the  word  of  God,  for  the  edification,  exhortation,  and 
comfort,  of  the  church. 

XL VI.  Thus,  being  rightly  gathered,  and  continuing  in  the  obedience 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  none  are  to  separate  for  faults  and  corruptions, 
(for  as  long  as  the  church  consists  of  men  subject  to  failings,  there  will 
be  difference  in  the  true  constituted  church)  until  they  have  in  due 
order  and  tenderness  sought  redress  thereof  J. 

XL  VII.  And  although  the  particular  congregations  be  distinct,  and 
several  bodies,  every  one  as  a  compact  and  knit  city  within  itself :  yet 
are  they  all  to  walk  by  one  rule  of  truth :  so  also  they  (by  all  means 
convenient)  are  to  have  the  counsel  and  help  one  of  another,  if  necessity 
require  it,  as  members  of  one  body,  in  the  common  faith,  under  Christ, 
their  head  §. 

XL  VIII.  A  civil  magistracy  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  set  up  by  him 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well ; 
and  that  in  all  lawful  things,  commanded  by  them,  subjection  ought  to 
be  given  by  us  in  the  Lord,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake; 
and  that  we  are  to  make  supplications  and  prayers  for  kings,  and  all 
that  are  in  authority,  that  under  them  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ||. 

The  supreme  magistracy  of  this  kingdom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the 
king  and  parliament  (now  established)  freely  chosen  by  the  kingdom, 
and  that  we  are  to  maintain  and  defend  all  civil  laws  and  civil  officers 
made  by  them,  which  are  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealtli.  And  we 
acknowledge  with  thankfulness,  that  God  hath  made  this  present  king 
and  parliament  honourable  in  throwing  down  the  prelatical  hierarchv, 
because  of  their  tyranny  and  oppression  over  us,  under  which  this 
kingdom  long  groaned,  for  which  we  are  ever  engaged  to  bless  God,  and 
honour  them  for  the  same.  And  concerning  the  worship  of  God  ;  there 
is  but  one  lawgiver,  Avhich  is  able  to  save  and  destroy,  James  iv.  12, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  given  laws  and  rules  sufficient  in  his 
word  for  his  worship  ;  and  for  any  to  make  more,  were  to  charge  Christ 
with  want  of  wisdom,  or  faithfulness,  or  both,  in  not  making  laws 
enough,  or  not  good  enough  for  his  house  :  surely  it  is  our  wisdom,  duty, 
and  privilege,  to  observe  Christ's  laws  only.  Psalm  ii.  6.  9,  10.  12. 
So  it  is  the  magistrates'  duty  to  tender  the  liberty  of  men's  consciences. 
Eccles.  viii.  8.  (which  is  the  tenderest  thing  to  all  conscientious  men, 
and  most  dear  unto  them,  and  without  which  all  other  liberties  will  not 
be  worth  the  naming,  much  less  enjoying),  and  to  protect  all  under 
them  from  all  wrong,  injury,  oppression,  and  molestation ;  so  it  is  our 
duty  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  thing  which   is  for  their  honour  and 

*  4.cts  XX.  27,  28.  Heb.  xiii.  17.  24.  Matt.  xxiv.  45.  1  Thess.  v.  2.  14.  Jude  3.  20. 
Heb.  X.  34,  35  ;  and  xii.  15. 

1 1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  &c.   Rom.  xii.  6.    1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  7.  1  Thess.  v.  19,  &c. 

t  Rev.  ii.  andiii.  Acts  xv.  12.  1  Cor.  i.  10.  Heb.  x.  25.  Judo  19.  Rev.  ii.  20,21. 
27.    Acts  XV.  1,  2.   Rom.  xiv.  1 ;  and  xv.  1 — 3. 

§  1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xiv.  33.  36;  and  xvi.  1.  Psalm  cxxii.  3.  Eph.  ii.  12.  19.  Rev.  xxi. 
1  Tim.  iii.  15;  vi.  13,  14.  1  Cor.  iv,  17.  Acts  .xv.  2,3.  Cant.  viii.  8,  9.  2  Cur.  viii.  I. 
4  ;  and  xiii-  1  4. 

II  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2,  &c.    1  Pet.  ii.  lo,  U.    1  Tim.  ii.  1—3. 
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coinfortj  and  whatsoever  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth 
v/herein  we  live  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  our  express 
duty,  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  our 
minds  of  the  lawfulness  of  what  we  do,  as  knowing  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin.  And  as  we  cannot  do  any  thing  contrary  to  our  under- 
standings and  consciences,  so  neither  can  we  forbear  the  doing  of  that 
which  our  understandings  and  consciences  bind  us  to  do.  And  if  the 
magistrates  should  require  us  to  do  otherwise,  we  are  to  yield  our  persons 
in  a  passive  way  to  their  potver,  as  the  saints  of  old  have  done,  James 
V.  4.  And  thrice  happy  shall  he  be,  that  shall  lose  his  life  for  witnessing 
(though  but  for  the  least  tittle)  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
1  Pet.  v.,  Gal.  V. 

XLIX.  But  in  case  we  find  not  the  magistrate  to  favour  us  herein  ; 
yet  we  dare  not  suspend  our  practice,  because  we  believe  we  ought  to 
go  in  obedience  to  Christ,  in  professing  the  faith  which  was  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints,  which  faith  is  declared  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
this  our  confession  of  faith  a  part  of  them,  and  that  we  are  to  witness  to 
the  trutii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  unto  the  death,  if  necessity 
require,  in  the  midst  of  all  trials  and  afflictions,  as  his  saints  of  old  have 
done  ;  not  accounting  our  goods,  lands,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers, 
brethren,  sisters,  ^^^^a,  and  our  own  lives,  dear  to  us,  so  we  may  finish 
our  course  with  joy ;  remembering  always,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  who  will,  when  we  have  finished  our  course,  and  kept 
the  faith,  give  us  the  croAvn  of  righteousness ;  to  whom  we  must  give 
an  account  of  all  our  actions,  and  no  man  being  able  to  discharge  us  of 
the  same  *. 

L.  It  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  be  a  magistrate  or  civil  officer  ;  and 
also  it  is  lawful  to  take  an  oath,  so  it  be  in  truth,  and  in  judgment,  and 
in  righteousness,  for  confirmation  of  truth,  and  ending  of  all  strife  ;  and 
that  by  rash  and  vain  oaths  the  Lord  is  provoked,  and  this  land 
mourns  f. 

LI,  We  are  to  give  unto  all  men  whatsoever  is  their  due,  as  their 
place,  age,  estate,  requires;  and  that  we  defraud  no  man  of  any  thing, 
but  to  do  unto  all  men  as  Ave  would  they  should  do  unto  us  J. 

LIL  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust,  and  every  one  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  §. 

THE    CONCLUSION. 

Thus  we  desire  to  give  unto  Christ  that  which  is  his  ;  and  unto  all 
lawful  authority  that  which  is  their  due ;  and  to  owe  nothing  to  any 
man  but  love ;  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  it  becometh  saints, 
endeavouring  in  all  things  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and  to  do  unto 
every  man  (of  what  judgment  soever)  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto 
us,   that  as  our  practice  is,  so  it  may  prove  us  to  be  a  conscionable, 

*  Aetsii.  40,  41  ;  iv.  19  ;  v.  28,  29  ;  and  xx.  23.  1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Phil.  i.  28,  29. 
D.an.  iii.  16,  17  ;  and  vi.  7.  10.  22,  23.  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  Rom.  xii.  1.  8.  1  Cor.  xiv.  37. 
Rev.  ii.  20.  2  Tim.  iv.  6—8.   Rom.  xiv. To,  12.   2  Cor.  v.  10.  Psal.  xlix.  7  ;  andl.  22. 

t  Acts  viii.  38 ;  and  x.  1.  2.  35.  Rom.  xvi.  23.  Deut.  vi.  13.  Rom.  i.  9.  2  Cor.  x.  11. 
Jer.  iv.  2.  Heb.  vi.  16. 

I  1  Thess.  iv.  6.  Rom.  xiii.  5—7.  Matt.  xxii.  21.  Titus  iii.  1  Pet.  ii.  15.  17  ;  and 
V.  5.   Eph.  V.  21.  23;  and  vi.  1.  9.    Titus  iii.  1—3. 

§  Acts  xxiv.  15.    1  Cor.  v.  10.  Rom.  xiv.  12. 
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quiet,  and  harmless  people  (no  ways  dangerous  or  troublesome  to  human 
society),  and  to  labour  and  work  with  our  hands,  that  we  may  not  be 
chargeable  to  any,  but  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  botli  friends  and 
enemies,  accounting  it  more  excellent  to  give  than  to  receive.  Also 
we  confess,  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
many  things  which  we  desire  and  seek  to  know  ;  and  if  any  shall  do 
us  that  friendly  part,  to  shew  us  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  see 
not,  we  shall  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  and  them ;  but  if  any 
man  shall  impose  upon  us  any  thing  that  we  see  not  to  be  commanded 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  in  his  strength  rather  embrace  all 
reproaches  and  tortures  of  men,  to  be  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts, 
and  if  it  were  possible,  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  do 
any  thing  against  the  least  tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against  the 
light  of  our  own  consciences.  And  if  any  shall  call  what  we  have  said 
heresy,  then  do  we  with  the  apostle  acknowledge,  that  after  the  way 
they  call  heresy,  worship  we  the  God  of  our  fathers,  disclaiming  all 
heresies,  rightly  so  called,  because  they  are  against  Christ,  and  to  be 
steadfast  and  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  obedience  to  Christ,  as 
knowing  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord  *. 

Arise,  O  God,  plead  thine  own  cause;  remember  how  the  foolish 
man  blasphemeth  thee  daily.  O  let  not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed, 
but  let  the  poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name. 

Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 


No.  XII. 

A  CONCISE  VIEW  OF  THE  CHIEF  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION,  AS  PROFESSED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKERS  — 
BY  ROBERT  BARCLAY. 


THE    FIRST    PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  true  Foundation  of  Knotvledge. 

Seeing  the  height  of  all  happiness  is  placed  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  (this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hath  sent  f )  :  the  true  and  right  understanding  of 
this  foundation  and  ground  of  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  most  neces- 
sary to  be  known  and  believed  in  the  first  place. 

THE    SECOND    PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  immediate  Revelation. 

Seeing  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  revealeth  him  ;  %  and  seeing  the  revelation  of  the  Son  is  in  and 
by  the  Spirit  ;  therefore  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by 
which  the  true  knowledge  of  God  hath  been,  is,  and  can  be,  only 
revealed  ;  who  as,  by  the  moving  of  his  own  Spirit,  he  converted  the 
chaos  of  this  world  into  that  wonderful  order  wherein  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  created  man  a  living  soul,  to  rule  and  govern  it,  so  by 
the  revelation  of  the  same  Spirit  he  hath  manifested  himself  all  along 

*  Psalm  Ixxiv.  21,  22.  f  John  xvii.  3.  +  Matt.  xi.  27. 
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unto  tlie  sons  of  men,  both  patriarclis,  prophets,  and  apostles ;  which 
revelations  of  God  by  the  Spirit,  whether  by  outward  voices  and  appear- 
ances, dreams,  or  inward  objective  manifestations  in  the  heart,  were  of 
old  the  formal  object  of  their  faith,  and  remain  yet  so  to  be  ;  since  the 
object  of  the  saints'  faith  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  though  set  forth  under 
divers  administrations.  Moreover,  these  divine  inward  revelations, 
Avhich  we  make  absolutely  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  true  faith, 
neither  do  nor  can  contradict  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  right  and  sound  reason.  Yet  from  hence  it  will  not  follow,  that  these 
divine  revelations  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  either  of  the 
outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  natural  reason  of  man, 
as  to  a  more  noble  or  certain  rule  or  touchstone  ;  for  this  divine  reve- 
lation, and  inward  illumination,  is  that  which  is  evident  and  clear  of 
itself,  forcing,  by  its  own  evidence  and  clearness,  the  well-disposed 
understanding  to  assent,  irresistibly  moving  the  same  thereunto  ;  even 
as  the  common  principles  of  natural  truths  move  and  incline  the  mind 
to  a  natural  assent ;  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts  ;  that 
two  contradictory  sayings  cannot  be  both  true,  nor  both  false :  which 
is  also  manifest  according  to  our  adversaries'  principle  ;  who  (sup- 
posing the  possibility  of  inward  divine  revelations)  will  nevertheless 
confess  Avith  us,  that  neither  Scripture  nor  sound  reason  will  contradict 
it :  and  vet  it  will  not  follow,  according  to  them,  that  the  Scripture, 
or  sound  reason,  should  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  divine 
revelations  in  the  heart. 

THE    THIRD    PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  Scriptures. 

From  these  revelations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  saints,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  Scriptures  of  truth,  which  contain,  1.  A  faithful  historical 
account  of  the  actings  of  God's  people  in  divers  ages,  Avith  many  sin- 
gular and  remarkable  providences  attending  them.  2.  A  prophetical 
account  of  several  things,  whereof  some  are  already  past,  and  some  yet 
to  come.  3.  A  full  and  ample  account  of  all  the  chief  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  held  forth  in  divers  precious  declarations,  exhor- 
tations, and  sentences,  which,  by  the  moving  of  God's  Spirit,  were  at 
several  times,  and  upon  sundry  occasions,  spoken  and  written  unto 
some  churches  and  their  pastors  :  nevertheless,  because  they  are  only  a 
declaration  of  the  Fountain,  and  not  the  Fountain  itself,  therefore  they 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge, 
nor  yet  the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Neverthe- 
less, as  that  which  giveth  a  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first 
foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate 
to  the  Spirit,  from  which  they  have  all  their  excellency  and  certainty  : 
for  as  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  Ave  do  alone  truly  know 
them,  so  they  testify,  that  the  Spirit  is  that  guide  by  which  the  saints 
are  led  into  all  truth  *  ;  therefore,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
Spirit  is  the  first  and  principal  leader.  And  seeing  we  do  therefore 
receive  and  believe  the  Scriptures,  because  they  proceeded  from  the 
Spirit ;  therefore  also  the  Spirit  is  more  originally  and  principally  the 
rule,  according  to  that  received  maxim  in  the  schools,  "  Propter  quod 

*   Jiilin  xvi.  ]'.):    Rom.  viii.  \\. 
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unuiTiqiiodque  est  tale,   illud  ipsum  est  magis  tale  "     Englished  thus  : 
That  for  which  a  tiling  is  such,  that  thing  itself  is  more  such. 

THE    FOURTH    PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  Condition  of  Man  in  the  Fall. 

All  Adam's  posterity  (or  mankind  *),  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  tu 
the  first  Adam  or  earthly  man,  is  fallen,  degenerated,  and  dead,  deprived 
of  the  sensation  or  feeling  of  this  inward  testimony  or  seed  of  God  ; 
and  is  subject  unto  the  power,  nature,  and  seed,  of  the  serpent,  which 
he  sows  in  men's  hearts,  while  they  abide  in  this  natural  and  corrupted 
state ;  from  whence  it  comes,  that  not  their  words  and  deeds  only,  but 
all  their  imaginations,  are  evil  perpetually  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  this  depraved  and  wicked  seed.  Man  therefore,  as  he  is 
in  this  state,  can  know  nothing  aright ;  yea,  his  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions concerning  God  and  things  spiritual,  until  he  be  disjoined  from 
this  evil  seed,  and  united  to  the  divine  light,  are  unprofitable  both  to 
himself  and  others.  Hence  are  rejected,  the  Socinian  and  Pelagian 
errors,  in  exalting  a  natural  light ;  as  also  those  of  the  Papists,  and 
most  Protestants,  who  afiirm,  that  man,  without  the  true  grace  of 
God,  may  be  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  this  seed 
is  not  imputed  to  infants,  until  by  transgression  they  actually  join 
themselves  therewith  :  for  "  they  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
who  walk  according  to  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air  f ." 

THE    FIFTH    AND    SIXTH    PROPOSITIONS. 

Concerning  the  Universal  Redemption  by  Christ,  and  also  the  Saving 
and  Spiritual  Light,  wherctvith  every  Man  is  enlightened. 

THE    FIFTH    PROPOSITION. 

God,  out  of  his  infinite  love,  who  delighteth  not  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  that  all  should  live  and  be  saved,  hath  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  hath  given  his  only  Son  a  light,  that  whosoever  belieyeth  in 
him  should  be  saved  ;  who  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  and  maketh  manifest  all  things  that  are  reprovable,  and 
teacheth  all  temperance,  righteousness,  and  godliness  X  '-  ^"d  this  light 
enlighteneth  the  hearts  of  all  in  a  day  §,  in  order  to  salvation,  if  not 
resisted,  Nor  is  it  less  universal  than  the  seed  of  sin,  being  the  pur- 
chase of  his  death,  who  "  tasted  death  for  every  man  :  "  "  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  Ij."  '     • 

THE    SIXTH    PROPOSITION. 

According  to  which  principle,  or  hypothesis,  all  the  objections 
against  the  universality  of  Christ's  death  are  easily  solved;  neither  is  it 
needful  to  recur  to  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  those  other  miraculous 
means,  which,  they  say,  God  makes  use  of  to  manifest  the  doctrine 
and  history  of  Christ's  passion  unto  such  who  (living  in  those  places  of 

*   Kom.  V.  12.  15.  ~  t   Epii.  ii.  1. 
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the  world  where  the  outward  preaching  of  the  gos])el  is  unknown) 
have  Avell  improved  the  first  and  common  grace  :  for  hence  it  well 
follows^  that  as  some  of  the  old  philosophers  might  have  heen  saved,  so 
also  may  now  some  (who  hy  providence  are  cast  into  those  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  history  is  wanting)  be 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  mercy,  if  they  receive  and  resist  not 
that  grace,  a  manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal  *.  This  certain  doctrine  then  being  received,  to  wit,  that  there 
is  an  evangelical  and  saving  light  and  grace  in  all,  the  universality  of 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God  towards  mankind,  both  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
light  in  the  heart,  is  established  and  confirmed,  against  all  the  objec- 
tions of  such  as  deny  it.  Therefore  Christ  "  hath  tasted  death  for 
every  manf  ;"  not  only  for  all  kinds  of  men,  as  some  vainly  talk,  but 
for  every  one,  of  all  kinds  ;  the  benefit  of  whose  offering  is  not  only 
extended  to  such  who  have  the  distinct  outward  knowledge  of  his  death 
and  sufferii>gs,  as  the  same  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  but  even  unto 
those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge 
by  some  inevitable  accident ;  which  knowledge  we  willingly  confess  to 
be  very  profitable  and  comfortable,  but  not  absolutely  needful  unto 
such,  from  whom  God  himself  hath  withheld  it ;  yet  they  may  be 
made  partakers  of  the  mystery  of  his  death,  though  ignorant  of  the 
history,  if  they  suffer  his  seed  and  light,  enlightening  their  hearts,  to 
take  place,  in  which  light,  communion  with  the  Father  and  Son  is 
enjoyed,  so  as  of  wicked  men  to  become  holy,  and  lovers  of  that 
power,  by  whose  inward  and  secret  touches  they  feel  themselves  turned 
from  the  evil  to  the  good,  and  learn  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  by ;  in  which  Christ  himself  afllirms  all  to  be  included.  As  they 
then  have  falsely  and  erroneously  taught,  who  have  denied  Christ  to 
have  died  for  all  men  ;  so  neither  have  they  sufficiently  taught  the 
truth,  who,  affirming  him  to  have  died  for  all,  have  added  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  outward  knowledge  thereof,  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  its  saving  effect :  among  whom  the  remonstrants  of  Hol- 
land have  been  chiefly  wanting,  and  many  other  assertors  of  universal 
redemption,  in  that  they  have  not  placed  the  extent  of  this  salvation 
in  that  divine  and  evangelical  principle  of  light  and  life,  wherewith 
Christ  hath  enlightened  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  ;  which 
is  excellently  and  evidently  held  forth  in  these  scriptures :  Gen.  vi.  3. 
Deut.xxx.  14.  John  i.  7—9.   Rom.  x.  8.  Tit.  ii.  11. 

•  THE  SEVENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  Justification. 

As  many  as  resist  not  this  light,  but  receive  the  same,  in  them  is 
produced  a  holy,  pure,  and  spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  holiness, 
righteousness,  purity,  and  all  those  other  blessed  fruits  which  are 
acceptable  to  God,  by  which  holy  birth  (to  wit,  Jesus  Christ  formed 
within  us,  and  working  his  works  within  us),  as  we  are  sanctified,  so 
are  we  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  apostle's  words: 
"  But  ye  are  washedj  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  iu  the 

*   1  Cor.  xii.  7.  :  Heb.  ii.  9. 
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name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God*."  Therefore 
it  is  not  by  our  works  wrought  in  our  will,  nor  yet  by  good  works, 
considered  as  of  themselves,  but  by  Christ,  who  is  both  the  gift  and 
the  giver,  and  the  cause  producing  the  effects  in  us :  who,  as  he  hath 
reconciled  us  while  we  were  enemies,  doth  also  in  his  wisdom  save  us, 
and  justify  us  after  this  manner,  as  saith  the  same  apostle  elsewhere, 
"  According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  t." 

THE  EIGHTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  Perfection. 

In  whom  this  holy  and  pure  birth  is  fully  brought  forth,  the  body 
of  death  and  sin  comes  to  be  crucitied  and  removed,  and  their  hearts 
united  and  subjected  to  the  truth,  so  as  not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or 
temptation  of  the  evil  one,  but  to  be  free  from  actual  sinning,  and 
transgressing  of  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  respect  perfect :[;.  Yet 
doth  this  perfection  still  admit  of  a  growth ;  and  there  remaineth  a 
possibility  of  sinning,  where  the  mind  doth  not  most  diligently  and 
watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord. 

THE  NINTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  Perseverance,  and  the  Possibility  of  falling  from  Grace. 

Although  this  gift,  and  inward  grace  of  God,  be  sufficient  to  work 
out  salvation ;  yet  in  those  in  whom  it  is  resisted,  it  both  may  and 
doth  become  their  condemnation.  Moreover,  in  whom  it  hath  wrought 
in  part,  to  purify  and  sanctify  them,  in  order  to  their  farther  perfec- 
tion, by  disobedience  such  may  fall  from  it,  and  turn  it  to  wantonness, 
making  shipwreck  of  faith ;  and  after  having  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  fall  away  §. 
Yet  such  an  increase  and  stability  in  the  truth  may  in  this  life  be 
attained,  from  which  there  cannot  be  a  total  apostacy. 

THE  TENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  Ministry. 

As  by  this  gift,  or  light  of  God,  all  true  knowledge  in  things 
spiritual  is  received  and  revealed  ;  so  by  the  same,  as  it  is  manifested 
and  received  in  the  heart,  by  the  strength  and  power  thereof,  every 
true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  ordained,  prepared,  and  supplied,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  :  and  by  the  leading,  moving,  and  drawing, 
hereof,  ought  every  evangelist  and  Christian  pastor  to  be  led  and 
ordered  in  his  labour  and  work  of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  place 
where,  as  to  the  persons  to  whom,  and  as  to  the  times  when,  he  is  to 
minister.  Moreover,  those  who  have  this  authority  may  and  ought  to 
preach  the  gospel,  though  without  human  commission  or  literature, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  want  the  authority  of  this  divine  gift, 
however  learned  or  authorized  by  the  commissions  of  men  and  churches, 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  t  Tit.  iii.  5. 
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are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  deceivers,  and  not  true  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Also,  who  have  received  this  holy  and  unspotted  <>;ift,  as  they 
have  freely  received,  so  are  they  freely  to  give*,  without  hire  or  bar- 
gaining, far  less  to  use  it  as  a  trade  to  get  money  by  it :  yet  if  God 
hath  called  any  from  their  employments  or  trades,  by  which  they 
acquire  their  livelihood,  it  may  be  lawful  for  such,  according  to  the 
liberty  which  they  feel  given  them  in  the  Lord,  to  receive  such 
temporals,  to  wit,  what  may  be  needful  to  them  for  meat  and  clothing, 
as  are  freely  given  them  by  those  to  whom  they  have  communicated 
spirituals. 

THE  ELEVENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  Worship. 

All  true  and  acceptable  worship  to  God  is  offered  in  the  inward  and 
immediate  moving  and  drawing  of  his  own  Spirit,  which  is  neither 
limited  to  places,  times,  or  persons :  for  though  we  be  to  worship  him 
always,  in  that  we  are  to  fear  before  him  ;  yet  as  to  the  outward  signi- 
fication thereof  in  prayers,  praises,  and  prcacliings,  we  ought  not  to  do 
it  where  and  when  we  will,  but  where  and  when  we  are  moved  there- 
unto by  the  secret  inspirations  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts ;  which 
God  heareth  and  accepteth  of,  and  is  never  wanting  to  move  us  there- 
unto, when  need  is,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  alone  proper  judge. 
All  other  worship  then,  both  praises,  prayers,  and  preachings,  whicli 
man  sets  about  in  his  own  will,  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which  he 
can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure,  do  or  leave  undone  as 
himself  sees  meet  ;  whether  they  be  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy,  or 
prayers  conceived  extemporarily,  by  the  natural  strength  and  faculty 
of  the  mind ;  they  are  all  but  superstitions,  will-worship,  and  abomi- 
nable idolatry,  in  the  sight  of  God  f;  which  are  to  be  denied,  rejected, 
and  separated  from,  in  this  day  of  his  spiritual  arising ;  however  it 
might  have  pleased  him,  wlio  winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance,  with 
respect  to  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  some,  and  of  his  own  innocent 
seed,  which  lay  as  it  were  buried  in  the  hearts  of  men,  under  the  mass 
of  superstition,  to  blow  upon  the  dead  and  dry  bones,  and  to  raise 
some  breathings,  and  answer  them,  and  that  until  the  day  should  more 
clearly  dawn  and  break  forth. 

THE   TWELFTH   PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  Baptism. 

As  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  so  there  is  one  baptism  ;  which 
is  not  the  putting  away  the  tilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  ansAver  of  a  good 
conscience  before  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  \ .  And 
this  baptism  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  thing,  to  wit,  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  and  fire,  by  which  we  are  buried  with  him,  that  being  washed 
and  purged  from  our  sins,  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life§ ;  of  which 

*  Matt.  X.  8. 

f  Ezek.  xiii.  Mark  x.  20.  Acts  ii.  4;  and  xviii.  5.  John  iii.  6;  and  iv.  21. 
Jude  19.      Acts  xvii.  23. 
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the  baptism  of  John  was  a  figure,  which  was  commanded  for  a  time, 
and  not  to  continue  for  ever.  As  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  it  is  a 
mere  human  tradition,  for  which  neither  precept  nor  practice  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  Scripture. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  Communion,  or  Participation  of  the  Body  and  Blood 

of  Christ. 

The  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  inward  and 
spiritual  *,  which  is  the  participation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  \,  by  which 
the  inward  man  is  daily  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  those  in  whom 
Christ  dwells;  of  which  things  the  breaking  of  bread  by  Christ  with 
his  disciples  was  a  tigure,  which  they  even  used  in  the  church  for  a 
time,  who  had  received  the  substance,  for  the  cause  of  the  weak;  even 
as  abstaining  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  the  washing  one 
another's  feet,  and  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  \ ;  all  which  are 
commanded  with  no  less  authority  and  solemnity  than  the  former ;  yet 
seeing  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  better  things,  they  cease  in  such  as 
have  obtained  the  substance. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the   Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  in  Matters  imrehf 
religious,  and  pertaining  to  the  Conscience. 

Since  God  hath  assumed  to  himself  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
conscience,  who  alone  can  rightly  instruct  and  govern  it,  therefore  it  is- 
not  lawful  for  any  whatsoever,  by  virtue  of  any  authority  or  principa- 
lity they  bear  in  the  government  of  this  world,  to  force  the  consciences 
of  others  § ;  and  therefore  all  killing,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning, 
and  other  such  things,  which  men  are  afflicted  with,  for  the  alone 
exercise  of  their  conscience,  or  difference  in  worship  or  opinion,  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  spirit  of  Cain  the  murderer,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
truth  :  provided  always,  that  no  man,  under  the  pretence  of  conscience, 
prejudice  his  neighbour  in  his  life  or  estate ;  or  do  any  thing  destruc- 
tive to,  or  inconsistent  with,  human  society  ;  in  which  case  the  law  is 
for  the  transgressor,  and  justice  to  be  administered  upon  all,  without 
respect  of  persons. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  PROPOSITION. 

Concerning  the  Salutations  and  Recreations,  S^c. 

Seeing  the  chief  end  of  all  religion  is  to  redeem  man  from  the  spirit 
and  vain  conversation  of  this  world,  and  to  lead  into  inward  communion 
with  God  II,  before  whom  if  we  fear  always,  we  are  accounted  happy  ; 
therefore  all  the  vain  customs  and  habits  thereof,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  are  to  be  rejected  and  forsaken  by  those  who  come  to  this  fear ; 

*  1  Cor.  X.  16,  17.  t  John  vi.  32,  33.  35.      1  Cor.  v.  8. 

X  Acts  XV.  20.     Jolin  xiii.  14.     James  v.  14. 
§  Luke  ix.  55,  56.     Matt.  vii.  12.  29.      Titus  iii.  10. 

II  Epli.  V.  11.  1  Pet.  i.  14.  Jolin  v.  44.  Jcr.  x.  3.  Acts  x.  26.  Matt.  xv.  13. 
Col.  ii.  8. 
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such  as  the  taking  off  the  hat  to  a  man^  the  howings  and  cringings  of 
the  body,  and  such  other  salutations  of  that  kind,  with  all  the  foolish 
and  superstitious  formalities  attending  them  ;  all  which  man  has 
invented  in  his  degenerate  state,  to  feed  his  pride  in  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  this  world  ;  as  also  the  unprofitable  plays,  friv^olous  recreations, 
sportings  and  gamings,  which  are  invented  to  pass  away  the  precious 
time,  and  divert  the  mind  from  the  witness  of  God  in  the  heart,  and 
from  the  living  sense  of  his  fear,  and  from  that  evangelical  spirit 
wherewith  Christians  ought  to  be  leavened,  and  which  leads  into 
sobriety,  gravity,  and  godly  fear  ;  in  which  as  we  abide,  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  is  felt  to  attend  us  in  those  actions  in  which  we  are  neces- 
sarily engaged,  in  order  to  the  taking  care  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
outward  man. 


No.  XIII. 

The  toleration  act,  entitled,  ''  An  act  for  exempting  their  majesties^ 
Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  laivs." 

Forasmuch  as  some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences,  in  the  exercise  of 
religion,  may  be  an  effectual  means  to  unite  their  majesties'  Protestant 
subjects  in  interest  and  affection*. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  king  and  queen's  most  excellent  majesties, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  that  neither  the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth  f,  entitled,  "  An  act  to 
retain  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience;"  nor  that 
statute  made  in  the  twentj^-ninth  year  of  the  said  queen  J,  entitled, 
"  An  act  for  the  more  speedy  and  due  execution  of  certain  branches  of 
the  statute,  made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  queen's  majesty's 
reign,"  viz.  the  aforesaid  acts;  nor  that  branch  or  clause  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  queen,  entitled,  "  An  act 
for  the  uniformity  of  common-prayer  and  service  in  the  church  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments  §  ;"  whereby  all  persons,  having  no 
lawful  or  reasonable  excuse  to  be  absent,  are  required  to  resort  to  their 
parish-church  or  chapel,  or  some  usual  place  where  the  common-prayer 
shall  be  used,  upon  pain  of  punishment  by  the  censures  of  the  church  ; 
and  also,  upon  pain  that  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for 
every  sjich  offence  twelve-pence.  Nor  that  statute  made  in  the  third 
year  of  the  late  king  James  the  First  |1,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
discovering  and  repressing  Popish  recusants."  Nor  that  after  statute 
made  in  the  same  year  ^,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  and  avoid 
dangers  which  may  grow  by  Popish  recusants."  Nor  any  other  law  or 
statute  of  this  realm  made  against  Papists  or  Popish  recusants,  except 
the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  king  Charles  II.**  entitled, 
"  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish  recu- 
sants."    And  except  also  the  statute  made  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 

*  1  Will  and  Mary,  cap.  18. 

t  23  Eliz.  cap.  1.  J  29  Eliz.  cap.  6.  §  Ibid.  cap.  2. 

II  3  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  |  Ibid.  cap.  5.  *•  25  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
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reign  of  the  said  king  Charles  II.*  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  more 
effectual  preserving  the  king's  person  and  government,  by  disabling 
Papists  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament,"  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  person  or  persons  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
that  shall  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  a  statute  made  this  present  parlia- 
ment, entitled,  "  An  act  for  removing  and  preventing  all  questions  and 
disputes  concerning  the  assembling  and  sitting  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment," shall  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  mentioned  in  a  statute 
made  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. t  entitled, 
"  An  act  to  prevent  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  parliament." 
Which  oaths  and  declaration  the  justices  of  peace,  at  the  general 
sessions  of  the  jieace  to  be  held  for  the  county  or  place  where  such 
person  shall  live,  are  hereby  required  to  tender  and  administer  to  such 
persons  as  shall  offier  themselves  to  take,  make,  and  subscribe,  the 
same,  and  thereof  to  keep  a  register.  And  likewise  none  of  the  persons 
aforesaid  shall  give  or  pay,  as  any  fee  or  reward,  to  any  officer  or  officers 
belonging  to  the  court  aforesaid,  above  the  sum  of  six-pence,  nor  that 
more  than  once,  for  his  or  their  entry  of  his  taking  the  said  oaths,  and 
making  and  subscribing  the  said  declaration  ;  nor  above  the  farther 
sum  of  six-pence  for  any  certificate  of  the  same,  to  be  made  out  and 
signed  by  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  said  court. 

II.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  already  convicted,  or  prosecuted  in  order  to 
conviction,  of  recusancy,  by  indictment,  information,  action  of  debt,  or 
otherwise  grounded  upon  the  aforesaid  statutes,  or  any  of  them,  that 
shall  take  the  said  oaths  mentioned  in  the  said  statutes  made  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  or  assize,  or  general  or  quarter-sessions,  to  be 
held  for  the  county  where  such  person  lives,  and  to  be  thence  respec- 
tively certified  into  the  exchequer;  shall  be  thenceforth  exempted  and 
discharged  from  all  the  penalties,  seizures,  forfeitures,  judgments,  and 
executions,  incurred  by  force  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  statutes,  without 
any  composition,  fee,  or  farther  charge  whatsoever. 

III.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  that  shall,  as  aforesaid,  take  the  said 
oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeitures,  mentioned  in  an  act  made 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth,  | 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  retain  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects  in  their  due 
obedience."  Nor  in  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  late  king  Charles  IT.§  entitled,  "  An  act  to  pi'event  and  suppress 
seditious  conventicles."  Nor  shall  any  of  the  said  persons  be  prose^ 
cuted  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  for  or  by  reason  of  their  nonconforming 
to  the  church  of  England. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  assembly  of  persons,  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
shall  be  held  in  any  place  for  religious  worship,  with  the  doors  locked, 
barred,  or  bolted,  during  any  time  of  such  meeting  together,  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  that  shall  come  to  and  be  at  such  meeting, 
shall  not  receive  any  benefit  from  this  law,  but  be  liable  to  all  the  pains 

*  30  Car.  11.  stat.  2.  cap.  i.  t  30  Car.  II.  stat.  2.  chap.  1. 

X  3:)  Eli?.,  cap.  1.  §  22  Car.  II.  cap.   1. 
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and  penalties  of  all  tlie  aforesaid  laws  recited  in  this  act,  for  such  their 
meeting,  notwithstanding  his  taking  the  oaths,  and  his  making  and 
subscribing  the  declaration  aforesaid. 

V.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid  from  paying  of  tithes,  or 
other  parochial  duties,  or  any  other  duties^  to  the  church  or  minister  ; 
nor  from  any  prosecution  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  same. 

VI.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if 
any  person  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
hereafter  be  chosen,  or  otherwise  appointed  to  bear  the  office  of  high- 
constable,  or  petit-constable,  churchwarden,  overseer  of  the  poor,  or 
any  other  parochial  or  ward  office,  and  such  person  shall  scruple  to 
take  upon  him  any  of  the  said  offices,  in  regard  of  the  oaths,  or  any 
other  matter  or  thing  required  by  the  law  to  be  taken  or  done,  in 
respect  of  such  office,  every  such  person  shall  and  may  execute  such 
office  or  employment  by  a  sufficient  deputy,  by  him  to  be  provided, 
that  shall  comply  with  the  laws  on  this  behalf;  provided  always^  the 
said  deputy  be  allowed  and  approved  by  such  person  or  persons,  in  such 
manner,  as  such  officer  or  officers  respectively  should  by  law  have  been 
allowed  and  approved. 

VII.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no 
person  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  in  holy  orders,  or  pre- 
tended holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  nor  any  preacher  or 
teacher  of  any  congregation  of  dissenting  Protestants,  that  shall  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid*,  and  take  the  said  oaths,  at  the 
general  or  quarter- sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  held  for  the  county, 
town,  parts,  or  division,  where  such  person  lives,  which  court  is  hereby 
empowered  to  administer  the  same;  and  shall  also  declare  his  appro- 
bation of,  and  subscribe  the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Elizabethf , 
except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  these  words  of  the  20th  article, 
viz.  "  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  autho- 
rity in  controversies  of  faith  ;"  nor  yet,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
pains  or  penalties  mentioned  in  an  act  made  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. |  entitled,  "  An  act  for  restraining  Non- 
conformists from  inhabiting  in  corporations;"  nor  the  penalties  men- 
tioned in  the  aforesaid  act  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  said 
late  majesty's  reign,  for  or  by  reason  of  such  persons  preaching  at  any 
meeting  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  Nor  to  the  penalties  of  100/. 
mentioned  in  an  act  made  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  king 
Charles  II. §  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers, 
and  administering  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies;  and 
for  establishing  the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating,  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  church  of  England,"  for  officiating 
in  any  congregation  for  the  exercise  of  religion  permitted  and  allowed 
by  this  act. 

VIII.  Provided  always,  that  the  making  and  subscribing  the  said 
declaration,  and  the  taking  the  said  oaths,  and  making  the  declaration 

»  17  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  13  ^nd  14.      Cm-.  II.  cap.  4.  t  13  Eli/,  cap.  12. 
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of  approbation  and  subscription  to  the  said  articles,  in  manner  as  afore- 
said, by  every  respective  person  or  persons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  at 
such  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  then 
and  there  entered  of  record  in  the  said  court,  for  which  sixpence  shall 
be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  no  more ;.  provided  that  such 
person  shall  not  at  any  time  preach  in  any  place  but  with  the  doors  not 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  as  aforesaid. 

IX.  And  whereas  some  dissenting  Protestants  scruple  the  baptizing 
of  infants,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every  person  in 
pretended  holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  or  preacher,  or 
teacher,  that  shall  subscribe  the  aforesaid  articles  of  religion,  except  as 
before  excepted  :  and  also  except  part  of  the  27th  article  teaching 
infant  baptism,  and  shall  take  the  oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid  ;  every  such  person  shall 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages,  which  any  other 
dissenting  minister,  as  aforesaid,  might  have  or  enjoy  by  virtue  of 
this  act. 

X.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every 
teacher  or  preacher  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holv  orders,  thst  is,  a 
minister,  preacher,  or  teacher,  of  a  congregation,  that  shall  take  the 
oaths  herein  required,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid ; 
and  also  subscribe  such  cf  the  aforesaid  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  are  required  by  this  act  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be 
thenceforth  exempted  from  serving  upon  any  jury,  or  from  being 
chosen  or  appointed  to  bear  the  office  of  churchwarden,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward  office,  or  other  office  in  any  hun- 
dred, or  any  shire,  city,  town,  parish,  division,  or  wapentake. 

XI.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any 
justice  of  the  peace  may  at  any  time  hereafter  require  any  person  that 
goes  to  any  meeting  for  exercise  of  religion,  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  and  also  to  take  the  said  oaths,  or  declaration  of 
fidelity  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  case  such  person  scruple  the  taking 
of  an  oath ;  and  upon  the  refusal  thereof,  such  justice  of  the  peace  is 
hereby  required  to  commit  such  person  to  prison,  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  and  to  certify  the  name  of  such  person  to  the  next  general  or 
quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  held  for  that  county,  city,  town,  part 
or  division,  Avliere  such  person  then  resides ;  and  if  such  person  so 
committed  shall,  upon  a  second  tender  at  the  general  or  quarter-sessions, 
refuse  to  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  such  person 
refusing  shall  be  then  and  there  recorded,  and  shall  be  taken  thenceforth 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  for  a  Popish  recusant  convict,  and  suffer 
accordingly,  and  incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  the  afore- 
said laws. 

XII.  And  whereas  there  are  certain  other  persons,  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  England,  who  scruple  the  taking  of  any  oath,  be  it 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  every  such  person  shall  make 
and  subscribe  the  aforesaid  declaration  ;  and  also  this  declaration  of 
fidelity  following  *. 

I,  A.B.,  do  sincerely  promise,  and  solemnly  declare  before  God  and 
the  world,  that  I  will  be  true  aud  faithful  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.     And  I  solemnly  profess  and  declare,  that  I  do  from  my  heart 

*  8  Geo.  I.  rn]).  a. 
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abhor,  detest,  and  renounce,  as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable 
doctrine,  and  position,  that  princes  exconnnunicated,  or  deprived  by  the 
pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to 
have,  any  power,  jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm. 

And  shall  subscribe  a  profession  of  their  Christian  belief,  in  these 
words  : 

I,  A.  B.,  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
eternal  Son,  the  true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for 
evermore  ;  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration. 

Which  declaration  and  subscription  shall  be  made  and  entered  of 
record  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city, 
or  place,  where  every  such  person  shall  then  reside.  And  every  such 
person  that  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  two  declarations  and  profession 
aforesaid,  being  thereunto  required,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  all  and  every  the  aforementioned  statutes  made  against 
Popish  recusants,  or  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  and  also  from  the 
penalties  of  an  act  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen 
Elizabeth,*  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  assurance  of  the  queen's  royal 
power  over  all  estates  and  subjects  within  her  dominions,"  for  or  by 
reason  of  such  persons  not  taking  or  refusing  to  take  the  oath  mentioned 
in  the  said  act  And  also  from  the  penalties  of  an  act  made  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  t  entitled, 
"  An  act  for  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  arise  by  certain  persons 
called  Quakers  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths ;"  and  enjoy  all  other  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages,  under  the  like  limitations,  provisoes, 
and  conditions,  which  any  other  dissenters  should  or  ought  to  enjoy  by 
virtue  of  this  act. 

XIII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  in  case  any  person  shall  refuse  to  take  the  said  oaths  when  tendered 
to  them,  whicli  everv  justice  of  the  peace  is  hereby  empowered  to  do, 
such  person  shall  not  l;e  admitted  to  make  and  subscribe  the  two  decla- 
rations aforesaid,  though  required  thereunto,  either  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  at  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  before  or  after  any  con- 
viction of  Popish  recusancy,  as  aforesaid,  unless  such  person  can,  within 
thirty-one  days  after  such  tender  of  the  declaration  to  him,  produce  two 
sufficient  Protestant  witnesses  to  testify  upon  oath,  that  they  believe 
him  to  be  a  Protestant  dissenter,  or  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
four  Protestants  who  are  conformable  to  the  church  of  England,  or  have 
taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed  the  declaration  above  named,  and  shall 
produce  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  six  or  more  sufficient 
men  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs,  owning  him  for  one  of 
them. 

XIV.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  until  such  certificate,  under  the  hands  of  six  of  his  congregation,  as 
aforesaid,  be  produced,  and  two  Protestant  witnesses  come  to  attest  his 
bein<>-  a  Protestant  dissenter,  or  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  four 
Prutrstants,  as  aforesaid,  be  produced,  the  justice  of  peace  shall,  and 
hereby  is  required  to  take  a  recognizance,  with  two  sureties,  in  the 

*  5  Eliz.  cap.  1.  t  13  .and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1. 
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penal  sum  of  oQl.  to  be  levied  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands,  and 
tenements,  to  the  use  of  the  king's  and  queen's  majesties,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  for  his  producing  the  same  ;  and  if  he  cannot  give  such 
security,  to  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  has  produced 
such  certificate,  or  two  witnesses  as  aforesaid. 

XV.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act,  that  all  the  laws  made  and  provided  for  the  frequenting  of  divine 
service  on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be  still  in 
force,  and  executed  against  all  persons  that  offend  against  the  said  laws, 
except  such  persons  come  to  some  congregation,  or  assembly  of  religious 
worship,  allowed  or  permitted  by  this  act. 

XVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  neither  this  act,  nor  any  clause,  article,  or  thing,  herein 
contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  give  any  ease, 
benefit,  or  advantage,  to  any  Papist  or  Popish  recusant  whatsoever,  or 
any  person  that  shall  deny,  in  his  preaching  or  writing,  the  doctrine 
of  the  blessed  Trinity,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  aforesaid  articles  of  religion. 

XVII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  or  per.sons,  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  J  0th  day  of 
June,  do,  and  shall  willingly,  and  of  ])urpose,  maliciously,  or  contemp- 
tuously, come  into  any  cathedral,  or  parish-church,  chapel,  or  other  con- 
gregation, permitted  by  this  act,  and  disquiet  or  disturb  the  same,  or 
misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher  ;  such  person  or  persons,  upon  proof 
thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  by  two  or  more  sufficient  wit- 
nesses, shall  findtwo  sureties  to  be  bound  by  recognizance  in  the  penal 
sum  of  50/.,  and  in  default  of  such  sureties  shall  be  committed  to  prison, 
there  to  remain  till  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  upon  con- 
viction of  the  said  offence,  at  the  said  general  or  quarter-sessions,  shall 
suffer  the  pain  and  penalty  of  201.  to  the  use  of  the  king's  and  queen's 
majesties,  their  heirs  and  successors*. 

XVIII.  Provided  always,  that  no  congregation,  or  assembly  for 
religious  worship,  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed  by  this  act,  until  the 
place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  certified  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  to 
the  archdeacon  of  that  archdeaconry,  or  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at 
the  general  or  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place, 
in  which  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  registered  in  the  said  bishop's 
or  archdeacon's  court  respectively,  or  recorded  at  the  said  general  or 
quarter-sessions,  the  register  or  clerk  of  the  peace  whereof  respectively 
is  hereby  required  to  register  the  same,  and  to  give  certificate  thereof  to 
such  person  as  shall  demand  the  same,  for  which  there  shall  be  no  greater 
fee  or  reward  taken  than  the  sum  of  six-pence. 

*  See  Geo.  I.  sUt.  2.  cap.  5.  sec.  4. 


No.  XIV. 

The  occasional  conformity  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  preserving  the 
Protestant  religion,  by  better  securing  the  church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.;  and  for  conjirming  the  toleration  granted  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  by  aii  act,  efititled,  '  An  act  for  ea-empting  their 
majesties'  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England, 
from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,'  "  and  for  supplying  the  defects 
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thereof;  and  fur  the  farther  securing  the  Protestant  succesiion,  It/ 
requiring  the  practisers  of  the  la  tv  in  North  Britain  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  therein  mentioned  * . 

Whereas  an  act  was  made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  Charles  II.  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  well-governing  and 
regulating  of  corporations."  And  another  act  was  made  in  the  five-and- 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  king  Charles  II.  entitled, 
"  An  act  for  the  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish 
recusants."  Both  which  acts  were  made  for  the  security  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established.  Now  for  the  better  securing  the 
said  church,  and  quieting  the  minds  of  her  majesty's  Protestant  subjects 
dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  and  rendering  them  secure  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship ;  as  also  for  the  farther  strength- 
ening the  provision  already  made  for  the  security  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover;  be  it  enacted  by  the  queen's  most 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  five- 
and-twentieth  day  of  March,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve,  either  peers  or  commoners,  who 
have  or  shall  have  any  office  or  offices,  civil  or  military,  or  receive  any 
pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  by  reason  of  any  patent  or  grant  from  or 
under  her  majesty,  or  any  of  her  majesty's  predecessors,  or  of  her  heirs 
or  successors,  or  shall  have  any  command  or  place  of  trust  from  or  under 
her  majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  from  any  of  her  majesty's  pre- 
decessors, or  by  her  or  their  authority,  or  by  authority  derived  from  her 
or  them,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion 
of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  in  the  navy,  or  in  the 
several  islands  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  or  shall  be  admitted  into  any 
service  or  employment  in  the  household  or  family  of  her  majesty,  her 
heirs  or  successors  ;  or  if  any  mayor,  alderman,  recorder,  bailiff,  town- 
clerk,  common-council-man,  or  other  person  bearing  any  office  of  magis- 
tracy, or  place  of  trust,  or  other  employment  relating  to  or  concerning 
the  government  of  any  of  the  respective  cities,  corporations,  boroughs, 
cinque-ports,  and  their  members,  or  other  port  towns  within  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  town  of 
Berwick,  or  either  of  the  isles  aforesaid,  who  by  the  said  recited  acts,  or 
either  of  them,  were  or  are  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  and  usage  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  aforesaid,  shall,  at  any  time  after  their  admission  into  their  respective 
offices  or  employments,  or  after  having  such  patent  or  grant,  command 
or  place  of  trust,  as  aforesaid,  during  his  or  their  continuance  in  such 
office  or  offices,  employment  or  employments,  or  having  such  patent 
or  grant,  command  or  place  of  trust,  or  any  profit  or  advantage  from 
the  same,  knowingly  or  willingly  resort  to,  or  be  present  at,  any 
conventicle,  assembly,  or  meeting,  within  England,  Wales,  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  or  the  isles  aforesaid,  for  the  exercise  of  religion  in  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  any  place  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Eng- 
land, dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  the 
isles  aforesaid,  at  which  conventicle,  assembly,  or  meeting,  there  shall 
be  ten  persons  or  more  assembled  together,    over  and  besides    those 

•  10th  of  Queen  Anne. 
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of  the  same  household,  if  it  be  in  any  house  where  there  is  a  family 
inhabiting,  or  if  it  be  in  a  house  or  place  wliere  there  is  no  family 
inhabiting,  then  where  any  such  ten  persons  are  so  assembled,  as 
aforesaid;  or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  be  present  at  any  such 
meetina;,  in  such  house,  or  place,  as  aforesaid,  although  the  liturgy 
be  there  used,  where  her  majesty,  whom  God  long  preserve,  and  the 
princess  Sophia,  or  such  others  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  lawfully 
appointed  to  be  prayed  for,  shall  not  there  be  prayed  for  in  express 
words  according  to  tlie  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England^  except  where 
such  particular  offices  of  the  liturgy  are  used,  wherein  there  are  no 
express  directions  to  pray  for  her  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  shall 
forfeit  40/.  to  be  recovered  by  him  or  them  that  shall  sue  for  the  same, 
by  any  action  of  debt,  bill,  jdaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  her 
majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  or 
wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed,  or  any  more  than  one  imparlance. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  every  person  convicted  in  any  action 
to  be  brought,  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  any  information,  presentment,  or 
indictment,  in  any  of  her  majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the 
assizes,  shall  be  disabled  from  thenceforth  to  hold  such  office  or  oftices, 
employment  or  employments,  or  to  receive  any  profit  or  advantage  by 
reason  of  them,  or  of  any  grant,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  adjudged 
incapable  to  bear  any  office  or  employment  whatsoever  within  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  the  isles  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  if  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  as 
aforesaid,  and  thereby  made  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  employ- 
ment, or  to  receive  any  profit  or  advantage  by  reason  of  them,  or  of 
any  grant  as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  such  conviction,  conform  to  the 
church  of  England,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  without  having  been 
present  at  any  conventicle,  assembly,  or  meeting,  as  aforesaid,  and 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lords  supper,  according  to  the  right 
usage  of  the  church  of  England,  at  least  three  times  in  the  year,  every 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  capable  of  the  grant  of  any  of  the 
offices  or  employments  aforesaid. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  such  person  so 
convicted,  and  afterward  conforming,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  shall,  at 
the  next  term  after  his  admission  into  any  such  office  or  employment, 
make  oath  in  writing,  in  some  one  of  her  majesty's  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, in  public  and  open  court,  or  at  the  next  quarter-sessions  for  that 
county  or  place  where  he  shall  reside,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  that  he  hath  conformed  to  the  church  of  England 
for  the  space  of  one  year  before  such  his  admission,  without  having 
been  present  at  any  conventicle,  assembly,  or  meeting,  as  aforesaid, 
and  that  he  hath  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  least 
three  times  in  the  year ;  which  oath  shall  be  there  enrolled  and  kept 
upon  record. 

Provided,  that  no  person  shall  suffer  any  punishment  for  any  offence 
committed  against  this  act,  unless  oath  be  made  of^  such  offence  before 
some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  (who  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  take  the  said  oath),  within  ten  days  after  the  said  offence 
committed,  and  unless  the  said  offender  be  prosecuted  for  the  same 
within  three  months  after  the  said  offence   committed,  nor  shall  any 
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person  be  convicted  for  any  such  offence,  unless  upon  the  oatlis  of  ttt'o 
credible  -ivitnesses  at  the  least. 

Provided  always,  that  this  actj  or  any  thing  therein  contained^  or  any 
offence  against  the  same,  shall  not  extend  or  be  judged  to  take  away  or 
make  void  any  office  of  inheritance,  nevertheless,  so  as  such  person 
having  or  enjoying  any  such  office  of  inheritance,  do  or  shall  substi- 
tute and  appoint  his  ^afficient  deputy  (which  such  officer  is  hereby 
empowered  from  time  to  time  to  make  or  change,  any  former  law  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  to  exercise  the  said  office, 
until  such  time  as  the  person  having  such  office  shall  conform  as 
aforesaid. 

And  it  is  hereby  farther  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  toleration  granted  to  Protestant  dissenters,  by  the 
act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  exempting  their  majesties'  Protestant 
subjects,  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of 
certain  laws,"  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  that 
the  same  act  shall  at  all  times  be  inviolably  observed,  for  the  exempt- 
ing of  such  Protestant  dissenters  as  are  thereby  intended,  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  therein  mentioned. 

And  for  rendering  the  said  last-mentioned  act  more  effectual,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  be  it  farther  enacted  and 
declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  England  (not  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders, 
or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  nor  any  preacher  or  teacher  of  any  con- 
gregation), who  should  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  act,  if  such  person  had  duly  taken,  made,  and  sub- 
scribed, the  oaths  and  declaration,  or  otherwise  qualified  him  or  her- 
self, as  requii'ed  by  the  said  act,  and  now  is  or  shall  be  prosecuted 
upon  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  penal  statutes,  from  which  Protestant 
dissenters  are  exempted  by  the  said  act,  shall,  at  any  time  during  such 
prosecution,  take,  make,  and  subscribe,  the  said  oaths  and  declaration, 
or,  being  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  shall  make  and  subscribe  the 
aforesaid  declaration,  and  also  the  declaration  of  fidelity,  and  subscribe 
the  profession  of  their  Christian  belief  according  to  the  said  act,  or 
before  any  two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  (who  are  hereby 
required  to  take  and  return  the  same  to  the  next  quarter-sessions  of 
the  peace,  to  be  there  recorded),  such  person  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  act,  as  fully  and  efiectually  as  if 
such  person  had  duly  qualified  himself  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  said  act,  and  shall  be  thenceforth  exempted  and  discharged  from 
all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  force  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
penal  statutes. 

And  whereas  it  is  or  may  be  doubted  whether  a  preacher  or  teacher 
of  any  congregation  of  dissenting  Protestants,  duly  in  all  respects  qua- 
lified according  to  the  said  act,  be  allowed,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act, 
to  officiate  in  any  congregation,  in  any  county,  other  than  that  in 
which  he  so  qualified  himself,  although  in  a  congregation  or  place  of 
meeting  duly  certified  and  registered  as  is  required  by  the  said  act ;  be 
it  declared  and  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any  such 
preacher  or  teacher,  so  duly  qualified  according  to  the  said  act,  shall 
be  and  is  lioreby  allowed  to  officiate  in  any  congregation,  although  tlic 
Bame  be  not  in  the  county  wherein  he  was  so  qualified  ;  provided  that 
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the  said  congregation,  or  place  of  meeting,  hath  been,  before  such  offi-^ 
dating,  duly  certified  and  registered  or  recorded  according  to  the  said 
act :  and  such  preacher  or  teacher  shall,  if  required,  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  having  so  qualified  himself  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  or  place  where  he  so  qualified  htmself,  which 
certificate  such  clerk  of  the  peace  is  hereby  required  to  make ;  and 
shall  also,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  county  or  place 
where  he  shall  so  officiate,  make  and  subscribe  such  declaration,  and 
take  such  oaths  as  are  mentioned  in  the  act,  if  thereunto  required. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  next,  all  advocates,  writers  to  the 
signet,  notaries  public,  and  other  members  of  the  college  of  justice, 
Avithin  that  part  of  her  majesty's  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  Scot- 
land, shall  be  and  are  hereby  obliged  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
appointed  by  the  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  entitled, 
*'  An  act  for  the  better  security  of  her  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment,"' before  the  lords  of  session  of  the  aforesaid  part  of  her  majesty's 
kingdom,  except  such  of  the  said  persons  who  have  already  taken  the 
same  :  and  if  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid  do  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oath,  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be 
ipso  facto  adjudged  incapable,  and  disabled  in  law  to  have,  enjoy,  or 
exercise,  in  any  manner  his  said  employment  or  practice. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in  all  time 
coming,  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  employment  of 
advocate,  writer  to  the  signet,  notary  public,  or  any  other  office  belong- 
ing to  the  said  college  of  justice,  until  he  or  they  have  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  aforesaid  oath,  in  manner  as  is  above  directed. 


No.  XV. 

The  schism  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  growth  oj'schistn,  and 
for  the  farther  security  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
by  law  established."  * 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years  of  his  late  majesty  king  Charles  II.  entitled,  "  An  act 
for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers,  and  administration  of  sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  for  establishing  the  form  of 
making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
the  church  of  England  ; "  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that 
every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  private  school,  and  every 
person  instructing  or  teaching  any  youth  in  any  house  or  pravate 
family,  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  should  subscribe,  before  his  or  their 
respective  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the  diocess,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  was  contained  as 
follows,  viz.  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that  I  Avill  conform  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established;  "  and  if  any 
schoolmaster  or  other  person,  instructing  or  teaching  youth  in  any 
private  house  or  family,  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  should  instruct 
or  teach  any  youth  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  before  licence  obtained 
from  his   respective   archbishop,    bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the    diocess, 

'    r2th  of  queen  Anne. 
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according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  for  which  he 
should  pay  twelve-pence  only,  and  before  such  subscription  and 
acknowledgment  made  as  aforesaid,  then  every  such  schoolmaster  and 
other,  instructing  and  teaching,  as  aforesaid,  should,  for  the  first 
offence,  suffer  three  months' imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprize : 
and  for  every  second  and  other  such  offence,  should  suffer  three  months' 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainnrize,  and  also  forfeit  to  his  majesty 
the  sum  of  five  pounds.  And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  said  act, 
sundry  Papists,  and  other  persons  dissenting  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, have  taken  upon  them  to  instruct  and  teach  youth,  as  tutors  or 
schoolmasters,  and  have  for  such  purpose  openly  set  up  schools  and 
seminaries,  whereby,  if  due  and  speedy  remedy  be  not  had,  great 
danger  might  ensue  to  this  church  and  state:  for  the  making  the  said 
recited  act  more  effectual,  and  preventing  the  danger  aforesaid,  be  it 
enacted  by  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  teinporal,  and  commons  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
every  person  or  persons  who  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August  next  ensuing,  keep  any  public  or  private  school  or  seminary, 
or  teach  and  instruct  any  youth,  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  within  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  before  such  person  or  persons  shall  have 
subscribed  so  much  of  the  said  declaration  and  acknowledgment  as  is 
before  recited,  and  shall  have  had  and  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
respective  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  under  his  seal 
of  office  (for  which  the  party  shall  pay  one  shilling  and  no  more, 
over  and  above  the  duties  payable  to  her  majesty  for  the  same),  and 
shall  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  upon  an  information,  presentment, 
or  indictment,  in  any  of  her  majesty's  courts  cf  record  at  Westminster, 
or  at  the  assizes,  or  before  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  shall  and 
may  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  such  county,  riding,  city, 
or  town  corporate,  as  aforesaid,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  for  the  space  of  three  months,  to  commence  from  the  time  that 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  received  into  the  said  jail. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  licence  shall  be 
granted  by  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary,  unless  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  his  or 
their  having  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  some  parish-church,  within  the  space  of  one 
year  next  before  the  grant  of  such  licence,  under  the  hand  of  the 
minister  and  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish,  nor  until 
such  person  or  persons  shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  as  appointed  by  law,  and 
shall  have  made  and  subscribed  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  contained  in  the  act  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  entitled,  "  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  Popish  recusants,"  before  the  said  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
ordinary;  which  said  oaths  and  declarations  the  said  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  ordinary,  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer 
and  receive ;  and  such  archbishops,  bishops,  and  ordinaries,  are 
required  to  file  such  certificates,  and  keep  an  exact  register  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  taking  and  subscribing  such  oath  and  declara- 
ti  ons. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any  person 
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who  shall  have  obtained  a  licence,  and  subscribed  the  declarations,  and 
taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths,  as  above  appointed,  and  shall  at  anytime 
after,  during  the  time  of  his  or  their  keeping  any  public  or  private 
school  or  seminary,  or  instructing  any  youth  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster, 
knowingly  or  willingly  resort  to  or  be  present  at  any  conventicle, 
assembly,  or  meeting,  within  England,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  for  the  exercise  of  religion  in  any  other  manner  than 
according  to  the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  be  present  at  any  meeting  or  assembly  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  although  the  liturgy  be  there  used,  where  her 
majesty  (whom  God  long  preserve),  and  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  or 
such  others  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  lawfully  appointed  to  be 
prayed  for,  shall  not  there  be  prayed  for  in  express  words,  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  except  where  such  particular 
offices  of  the  liturgy  are  used  wherein  there  are  no  express  directions 
to  pray  for  her  majesty  and  the  royal  family ;  shall  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  in  this  act,  and  from  thenceforth  be  incapable  of  keeping  any 
public  or  private  school  cr  seminary,  or  instructing  any  youth  as  tutor 
or  schoolmaster. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any 
person  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shail  teach- any  other  catechism  than  the 
catechism  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  prayer,  the  licence  of  such 
person  shall  from  thenceforth  be  void,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  other  proper 
ordinary,  to  recite  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  keeping  school  or 
seminary,  or  teaching  without  licence  as  aforesaid,  and  to  proceed  against 
and  punish  such  person  or  persons  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  subject  to 
such  appeals  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  :  this  act  or  any  other 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided  always,  that  no  person  offending  against  this  act  shall  be 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

Provided  also,  that  where  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  without 
fraud  or  covin  in  any  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  for  any  offence  contrary 
to  this  act,  the  same  person  shall  not  afterward  be  prosecuted  for  the 
same  offence  in  any  of  the  said  courts,  whilst  such  former  prosecution 
shall  be  pending  and  carried  on  without  any  wilful  delay ;  and  in  case 
of  any  such  after-prosecution,  the  person  so  doubly  prosecuted  may 
allege,  plead,  or  shew  forth  in  his  defence  against  the  same,  such  former 
prosecution,  pending,  or  judgment,  or  sentence  thereupon  given,  the 
said  pleader  first  making  oath  before  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  court, 
where  such  after-prosecution  shall  be  pending,  and  which  said  oath  he 
or  they  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer,  that  the  said 
prior  prosecution  was  not  commenced  or  carried  on  by  his  means, 
or  with  his  consent  or  procurement,  or  by  any  fraud  or  collusion  of  any 
other  person  to  his  knowledge  or  belief. 

Provided  always,  that  this  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend,  nor  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  tutor,  teaching  or 
instructing  youth  in  any  college  or  hall,  within  either  of  the  universities 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  nor  to  any  tutor  who  shall 
be  employed  by  any  noblemen  or  noblewomen,  to  teach  his  or  her  own 
children,  grandchildren,  or  great-grandchildren  only,  in  his  or  her 
family  ;  provided  such  tutor  so  teaching  any  nobleman  or  noblewoman's 
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family,  do  in  every  respect  qualify  himself  according  to  this  act,  excejit 
only  in  that  of  taking  a  licence  from  the  bishop. 

Provided  also,  that  the  penalties  in  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
foreigner  or  alien  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  allowed  or  to  be 
allowed  by  the  queen's  majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  in  England, 
for  instructing  or  teaching  any  child  or  children,  or  any  such  foreigner 
or  alien  only,  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  if  any  person  who  shall  have  been  .convicted  as  aforesaid,  and 
thereby  made  incapable  to  teach  or  instruct  any  youth  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  after  such  conviction,  conform  to  the  church  of  England  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  without  having  been  present  at  any  conventicle,  as- 
sembly, or  meeting,  as  aforesaid,  and  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  and  usage  of  the  church  of 
England,  at  least  three  times  in  that  year,  every  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  again  capaljle  of  having  and  using  a  licence  to  teach  school,  or 
to  instruct  youth  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  he  or  they  also  performing 
all  that  is  made  requisite  thereunto  by  this  act. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  every  such  person  so 
convicted,  and  afterward  conforming  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  shall,  at 
the  next  term  after  his  being  admitted  to,  or  taking  upon  him  to,  teach 
or  instruct  youth  as  aforesaid,  make  oath  in  writing,  in  some  one  of  her 
majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  in  public  and  open  court,  or  at  the 
next  quarter- sessions  for  that  county  or  place  where  he  shall  reside, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  that  he  hath 
conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  for  the  space  of  one  year  before 
such  his  admission,  without  having  been  present  at  any  conventicle, 
assembly,  or  meeting,  as  aforesaid,  and  that  he  hath  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  at  least  three  times  in  the  year,  which  oath 
shall  be  there  enrolled,  and  kept  upon  record. 

Provided  always,  that  this  act  shall  not  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  any  person  who,  as  a  tutor  or-school-master,  shall  instruct 
youth  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  or  any  part  of  mathematical 
learning  only,  so  far  as  such  mathematical  learning  relates  to  naviga- 
tion, or  any  mechanical  art  only,  and  so  as  such  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, or  mathematical  learning,  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  tongue 
only. 

And  whereas  by  act  of  parliament  made  in  Ireland,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  years  of  his  said  late  majesty  king  Charles  If. 
entitled  "  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayers,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  for  estab- 
lishing the  form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating,  of  bishojis", 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  church  of  Ireland ;"  it  is  enacted,  concern- 
ing schoolmasters,  and  other  persons  instructing  youth  in  private 
families,  in  Ireland,  as  in  and  by  the  above-recited  act  is  enacted 
concerin'ng  schoolmasters  and  others  instructing  youth  in  private  fami- 
lies, in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England.  And  whereas  it  is 
reasonable,  that  where  the  law  is  the  same,  the  remedy  and  means  for 
enforcing  the  execution  of  the  law  should  be  the  same ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  and  every  the  remedies, 
provisions,  and  clauses,  in  and  by  this  act  given,  made,  and  enacted, 
shall  extend,  and  be  deemed,  construed,  and  adjudged  to  extend,  to 
Ireland,  in  as  full  and  effectual  manner  as  if  Ireland  had  been  ex- 
pressly named  and  mentioned  in  all  and  every  the  clauses  in  this  act. 
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No.  XVI. 


The  Repeal,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant 
interest  in  these  kingdoms  *." 

^^'HEREAS  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  queen  Annet,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  preserving  the 
Protestant  religion  by  better  securing  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
established,  and  for  confirming  the  toleration  granted  to  Protestant 
dissenters,  by  an  act  entitled,  '  An  act  for  exempting  their  majesties' 
Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  laws ;'  and  for  supplying  the  defects  thereof,  and 
for  the  farther  securing  the  Protestant  succession,  by  requiring  the 
practisers  of  the  law  in  North  Britain  to  take  the  oaths,  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  therein  mentioned."  And  whereas  ])art  of  the  said  act, 
as  also  another  act  herein  after  mentioned,  have  been  found  to  be 
inconvenient ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  said  recited  act,  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  late 
qupen  Anne:]^,  from  the  beginning  thereof  to  these  words,  "  And  it  is 
hereby  farther  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  toleration  granted  to  Protestant  dissenters  ;"  and  also  one  act  made 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Anne,  entitled,  "  An 
act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism,  and  for  the  farther  security  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  as  by  law  established,"  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  repealed,  annulled,  and  made  void. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
if  any  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  magistrate,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  the  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  or  the  isles  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  shall  knowingly  or  willingly 
resort  to,  or  be  present  at,  any  public  meeting  for  religious  worship, 
other  than  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  in  the  gown, 
or  other  peculiar  habit,  or  attended  with  the  ensign  or  ensigns  of  or 
belonging  to  such  his  office,  that  every  such  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other 
magistrate,  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  hold  such  office  or  offices,  employment  or  employments,  and 
shall  be  adjudged  incapable  to  bear  any  public  office  or  employment 
whatsoever  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the 
dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  isles  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey. 

*  5tli  of  king  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  -f-  10  Annae,  cap.  2. 

+  10  Annse,  cap.  2  ;  and  12  Annas,  stat.  2.  cap.  7. 
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The  letters  n.  and  ns,  stand  for  note  and  notes. 


Abbey  lands,  given  to  courtiers,  or  sold  to  gentry, 
i.    14 

Abbot,  Dr.  his  mild  government,  i.  author's 
preface,  12.  Made  ar<;hbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  lord  Clarendon's  account  of  him,  i.  450. 
His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  Bohemia, 
475.  Accidentally  kills  a  man  and  retires 
from  court,  482.  Writes  to  the  king  against 
the  articles  of  the  Spanish  match,  485.  Is  sus- 
pended for  refusing  to  license  Sibthorpe's  ser- 
mon's, &c.  510.  He  favourii  the  lecturers,  532. 
His  death  and  character,  556,  &c. 

Abhorrers.  Refer  to  Petitioners 

Abjuration  oath,  for  discovering  Papists,  ii. 
198 

Abstract  of  certain  acts,  injunctions,  and 
canons;  a  book  published  in  1584,  against  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  i.  292 

Accommodation,  the  committee  of,  ii.68,  ^c. 
A  grand  one  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  and  their  proceedings,  375,  &c. 

Acontius  on  progressive  reformations,  i.  477.  n. 

Act  of  supremacy,  the  substance  of,  i.  8. 
Against  appeals,  9.  For  subscribing  articles  of 
faitli  only,  176 

Acts  and  Monuments,  and  Book  of  Martyrsi 
by  Fox  ;  their  character  and  effects,  i.  124. 
321 

Adams,  Mr.  burnt,  i.  27 

Adamson,  Mr.  Patrick,  his  confession,  i.  447 

Address  of  the  Puritans  to  the  queen  and 
council,  and  answering  all  objections  against 
them,  i.  348 

Adiaphorists  in  Germany,  who,  i.  46 

Admonitiort  to  Christians,  a  work  written  by 
Mr.  Kno.x  ;  occasions  his  being  forbid  to  stay  at 
Frankfort,  i.  79 

Admonition  to  the  parliament  for  a  reforma- 
tion, i.  188.  The  presenters  imprisoned,  id. 
The  second  admonition,  189.  The  heads  of  it, 
190,  191,  n.,  192.  It  occasions  a  fiimous  con- 
troversy between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift,  193. 
It  is  called  in  by  proclamation,  194.  Conclu- 
sion of  the  controversy,  197 

Advertisement  to  the  People,  &c.  a  work  in 
answer  to  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  i.  328 

Advertisements,  or  injunctions  of  the  bishops, 
for  uniformity,  i.  127-  The  queen  urged  to 
enforce  them,  id.  For  due  order  of  preaching, 
135,  136,  n.     For  uniformity,  135 


Afternoon  sermons,  of  suppressing  them,  ii. 
320,  321 

Agitators  in  the  army,  ii.  441 

Agreement  of  the  people,  ii.  507.  531 

Ainsworth,  Rev.  Mr.,  an  account  of  him,  hi* 
writings  and  death,  i.  420,  422,  and  tis. 

Ainsworth,  Mr.  one  of  the  heads  of  tho 
Brownists,  i.  347.  367 

AUein,  Mr.  J.  of  Taunton;  ^his sufferings, 
death,  &c.  ii.  164 

Allen,  Mr.  his  case,  i.  374 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  i.  425 

Altars  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  and  tables 
placed  in  their  stead,  j.  44.  Opinions  of  the 
learned  on  them,  45.  Altars  again  adopted 
by  Laud,  ii.  Author's  preface,  13.  Of  conse- 
crating them,  ii.  303,  306.  Antiquity,  &c.,  308, 

309.  Of  their  furniture,  bowing  to  them,  &c. 

310,  311 

Ames,  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  settles  at  the  Hague,  i. 
420.  His  death  and  character,  572,  573,  and 
n.     Of  his  works,  id. 

Anabaptists,  refer  to  Baptists. 

Anagram  on  the  word  Puritan  ;  with  propo- 
sals for  a  Round-heads'  feast,  ii.  201,  n, 

Anderson,  judge,  his  fury  against  the  Non- 
comformists,  and  particularly  against  Mr.  Al- 
len, i.  374 

Annates,  or  first-fruits,  taken  from  the  pope, 
i.  11.  Given  to  the  king,  id.  Again  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  88,  89 

Annesley,  Dr.,  his  sufferings,  iii.  236 

Annotations,  that  go  under  the  name  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  ii.  504 

Answer  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  to 
the  petition  of  the  ministers  for  reform  ;  a 
work  published  about  1603.  Some  account  of 
it,  i.  393 

Answer  to  the  reasons  of  the  London  clergy, 
containing  a  censure  on  the  Presbyterians,  and 
defending  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  ii. 
383 

Antapologia  (a  quarto  volume)  against  the 
Independents,  ii.  268 

Antiquitates  Britannicse,  a  work  written  by 
Parker   archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  i.  223 

Ancient  historians,  new  editions,  by  arcli- 
bishop  Parker,  i.  224,  n. 

Antinomianism  censured  by  the  assembly  of 
divines,  ii.  216 
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Anti-toleration,  a  pamphlet,  ii.  384 

Anti-popes  in  Wickliffe's  time,  i.  4 

Antrim,  marquis  of,  his  case,  ii.  98.  Charles 
II  's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  about  him, 
99 

Aphorisms  of  Dr.  Whichcote,  published  by 
Dr.  Salter  1753,  iii.  247 

Apologetical  narration  of  the  Independents, 
with  remarlis,  ii.  266 — 268 

Apocryphal  writings,  the  Puritans  against 
reading  them  in  the  church,  i.  427 

Apology,  bishop  Jewel's,  book  of  great  re- 
pute, i.  183,  n. 

Apology  for  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  a 
a  work  by  Dr.  Cosins,  i.  342 

Appeal  to  parliament,  or  Zion's  plea  against 
prelacy,  a  treatise,  i.  539 

Appeals  to  Rome  forbid,  i.  9.  11.  89.  93 

Apprentices'  petition,  i.  109 

Arbitrary  metliods  of  government,  i.  530 

Archbishops  of  England,  their  power  before 
the  Reformation,  i.  2.  Ordinances  for  abolish- 
ing them,  bishops,  &c.  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  ii.  217,  218 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  their 
power  before  the  Reformation,  i.  2 

Archy,  his  jest  upon  prince  Charles's  going  to 
Spain,  i.  486.  Upon  Archbishop  Laud,  for 
which  he  is  discharged  the  king's  service,  611, 
and  n. 

Arians,  behaviour  of  two  in  prison,  i.  74 

Arianism,  its  rapid  spread,  i.  50,  ?i. 

Arminians,  their  state  under  James  I.  ii.  au- 
thor's prefiice,  12.  Progress  of  the  Arminian 
controversy  in  Holland,  i.  464.  Its  state 
at  Charles's  accession,  499.  Restraint  of 
the  press  in  favour  of  it,  .507.  Jesuit's  let- 
ter about  its  growth,  514.  Protestation  of 
the  commons  against  it,  523.  Ministers  ex- 
pelled the  university  for  preaching  against  it, 
545.  Rise  of  the  Arminians  at  court,  478. 
Conferences  between  them  and  the  Calvinists, 
507.  Death  and  character  of  Arminius,  442. 
Arminianism  and  popery  encouraged  by  Laud, 
ii.  315.     Discussed  in  the  note  to,  id. 

Army,  parliament  votethe  raising  one,  ii.  152. 
Character  of  it,  157.  Character  of  the  king's, 
163.  Farther  character,  and  the  ravages  they 
committed,  243.  Of  the  parliament's,  their 
character,  and  good  discipline,  246.  New  mo- 
delled, 255.  Rise  of  enthusiasm  in  it,  356. 
423.  Their  strict  discipline,  id.  Their  sepa- 
rate views,  438.  Controversy  between  the  par- 
liament and  them,  440.  They  seize  the  king 
.at  Holmby,  442.  Their  declaration,  443. 
They  impeach  eleven  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  jfi?.  Several  members  retire  to  them, 
445.  They  march  to  London,  446.  Reasons 
of  their  deserting  the  king,  449.  Their  pro- 
posals, 451 .  Tlieyunitewith  the  parliament  457. 
They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Newport, 

529.  Their  proceedings,  «c?.  Their  remonstrance, 

530.  They  seize  the  king  a  second  time,  id.  They 
inarch  to  London,  and  purge  the  parliament,  531. 
Resolve  to  impeach  the  king,  532.  Remonstrance 


of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  otlicrs  against 
them,  533,  &c.  Part  of  them,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  tlie  parliament,  proceed  against  the 
king,  and  put  him  to  death,  537.  Scots  army 
enter  England,  242.  Again  under  duke  Hamil- 
ton, 530.  See  Scots.  Progress  of  the  P]nglish 
army  in  Scotland,  587.  Quarrel  between  them 
and  the  parliament,  596.  Remarks,  id.  They 
depose  Richard  Cromwell,  iii.  3.  And  restore 
the  rump-parliament,  id.  Their  petition,  6. 
Behaviour  of  the  officers,  26.  Origin  of  a 
standing  army,  72,  n. 

-  Arrowsmilh,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  and 
of  his  Tactica  Sacra,  ii.  254 

Arrow  against  Idolatry ;  and  the  commu- 
nion of  Saints  ;  two  treatises  republished  at 
Edinburgh,  1789.  Written  by  Ainsworth.  i. 
420.    ?i.  421 

Articles  of  religion  devised  by  Henry  VIII. 
i.  16.  The  forty-two  articles  in  king  Edward's 
reign,  51.  Articles  set  fortli  by  the  bishops  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  103.  The  thirtj'-nine  agreed 
on  in  convocation,  and  the  controverted  clause 
of  the  twentieth  considered,  119.  They  are 
subscribed,  121.  Act  for  subscribing  articles 
of  faith  only,  176.  Remarks  thereupon,  iil. 
&CC.  Many  deprived  for  not  subscribing  them, 
184.  Whitgift's  three  articles,  260,  261.  Min- 
isters suspended  for  not  suscribing  them,  263. 
His  twenty-four  articles  for  the  court  of  high- 
commission,  274,  &c.  n.  Lambeth  articles, 
369.  Articles  to  be  subscribed  by  the  clergy, 
and  in  what  form,  414.  Lincolnshire  minis- 
ters' reasons  against  them,  426.  Occasion  a 
second  separation,  431.  Articles  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  461.  Remarks  upon  them,  id. 
At  large  in  Appendix,  No.  VI.  The  five  of 
Perth,  469.  Ratified  in  parliament,  470.  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Spanish  match,  484.  Sworn  to 
by  the  king  and  prince,  485.  The  king's  de- 
claration before  the  thirty-nine,  519.  Are  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  573.  Articles  of  visitation 
by  the  bishops,  585.  587.  Mischief  of  them 
588.  Alterations  made  in  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  by  the  assembly  of  divines, 
ii.  215.  See  also  Appendix,  No.  VII.  Arti- 
cles of  discipline  in  the  assembly's  confession 
rejected  by  the  parliament,  429,  and  Appen- 
dix, No.  VIII. 

Ascanio  licensed  to  import  Popish  books,   i. 
313.  Remarks  on  this  licence,  id.  n. 

Ash,  Mr.  Simeon,  his   death  and  character, 
iii.  125 

Askew,  Mrs.  Anne,  burnt,  i.  27 
Assembly  of  divines,  steps  towards  calling  it, 
ii.  205.  Ordinance  for  calling  it,  206.  Names 
of  the  lay  assessors,  208.  A  list  of  the  divines, 
id.  The  king  forbids  their  meeting,  210.  Epis- 
copal clergy's  reasons  against  the  assembly,  with 
the  answers  to  them,  211.  Their  character,  id. 
They  meet,  212.  Rules  agi-eed  on  by  them, 
213.  Their  vow  or  protestation,  id.  Regula- 
tions sent  them  by  the  parliament,  id.  Their 
petition  to  the  parliament  for  a  fast,  &c.  214. 
Their   altuiations    in  the    thirtv-nine    articles 
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215.  They  censure  Antinoniianisui,  216. 
Scots  commissioners  appointed  to  join  them,  id. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Nye'sletter  to  them, 217. 
Their  debates  on  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, 218.  Their  exhortation  to  the  taking  it, 
222.  Their  letter  to  foreign  churches,  229. 
Episcopal  divines  leave  them,  234.  The  ex- 
amination and  approbation  of  ministers  referred 
to  them,  236.  An  account  of  the  several  par- 
ties amongst  them,  264,  &c.  Their  farther 
proceedings,  271.  Ordered  to  confer  about 
discipline,  id.  Their  proceedings  and  advice 
about  ordination,  272,  273.  They  compose  a 
directory  for  public  worsliip,  274.  Debates 
about  ordination,  360.  The  power  to  ordain 
given  them  pro  tempore,  361.  They  debate 
about  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery,  362. 
About  the  power  of  the  keys,  366.  They  pe- 
tition against  the  ordinance  for  Presbyteries, 
374.  Are  threatened  witha  premunire,  375. 
Questions  propounded  to  them  about  the  divine 
right  of  Presbytery,  id.  Are  terrified  and  ap- 
point a  fast,  376.  They  recommend  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms,  385.  Their  sentiments 
of  the  jus  divinum,395.  Their  proceedings  upon 
Uieir  confession  of  faith,  428.  Their  laiger 
and  shorter  catechisms,  430.  Scots  commis- 
sioners take  leave  of  them,  431.  Conclusion 
of  the  assembly,  504.  Their  works,  id.  Of  the 
Annotations  which  go  under  their  name,  505. 
A  farther  account  of  their  character,  id.  The 
confession,  Appendix  No.  VIII.  Assembly  of 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  divines,  to  peruse 
the  king's  declaration,  iii.  56 

Associations  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
the  country,  ii.  501,  610.  Good  effects,  id. 
Not  countenanced  by  the  London  Presbyterians, 
id.     To  stand  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iii.  3 1 0. 

Assurance,  act  of,  i.  119 

Asty,  Mr.  preaches  for  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  the 
consequence,  i.  xli,  n.  of  Neal's  memoirs  ; 
again  discussed,  ii.  p.  vii.  viii.  of  Advertisement 
prefixed.     Some  account  of  Mr.  Asty,  vii. 

Augmentations,  court  of,  i.  14 

Auricular  confession,  expediency  of  maintain- 
ed, i.  598 

Axton,  Mr.  his  remarkable  examination,  i. 
170 — 172,  n.     He  is  deprived,  id.  n. 

Aylmer,  Dr.  made  bishop  of  London,  and 
from  a  favourer,  becomes  a  persecutor,  of  the 
Puritans,  i.  224.  The  queen's  letter  to  him 
for  suppressing  the  prophesyings,  and  his  order 
thereon,  231,  232,  n.  His  persecuting  zeal, 
238.  A  proof  of  his  rigour,  id,  n.  His  farther 
severities  against  the  Puritans,  281.  List  of 
those  whom  he  deprived,  id.  n.  His  answer  t» 
the  privy- council's  letter,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Benison,  286.  His  ill  language  to  Mr.  Mer- 
bury,  at  his  examination,  287.  His  different 
sentiments  before  he  was  made  a  bishop,  288, 
His  iuhuman  treatment  of  Mr.  Gardner,  306. 
His  death  and  character,  365,  366.  Anecdotes 
of  him,  366,  n.  His  description  of  the  female 
sex,  388 
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Bagshaw's  readings  against  the  bishops,  i. 
623.     His  speech  against  the  order,  ii.  41—43 

Bailey,  William,  memoirs  of  him  and  his 
wife,  iii.  464,  465,  n. 

Bainham,  James,  knt.  burnt,  i.  13 

Ball,  Rev.  Mr.  his  death  and  character,  i.  635 

Ball,  Stephen,  some  account  of,  iii.  331 

Ballard,  a  Popish  priest,  executed  for  a  plot ; 
his  judgment  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  Whitgift's 
writings,  i.  313 

Bampfield.  Mr.  his  sufferings,  iii.  243,  244, 
and  n. 

Bancroft,  Dr.  first  advances  the  notion  of  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy  in  a  sermon,  i.  322. 
Dr.  Reynolds's  remarks  upon  it,  id.  n.  He  is 
made  bishop  of  London,  367.  His  behaviour 
at  the  Hampton-court  conference,  i.  398.  He 
answers  Reynolds's  objections,  id.  Is  against 
a  preaching  ministry,  399.  Flatters  king  James, 
401.  Is  made  president  of  the  convocation, 
408.  Made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  415. 
His  temper  and  furious  proceedings,  416.  He 
revives  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  id. 
His  letter  to  the  bishops  about  conformity  and 
subscription,  418.  His  death  and  character, 
449.  The  latter  discussed,  id.  n.  Satire  on  his 
death,  450 

Band  of  defence  of  the  Scots  nation,  i.  609. 

Baptism  of  infants,  on  what  foundation  adopted 
by  the  reformers,  L  119,  w.  Treatise  on  bap- 
tism, iii.  148,  348,  352,  353 

Baptists,  their  history,  iii.  329.  How  far 
their  sentiments  agi-ee  with  those  of  Wickliffe, 
330.  Articles  devised  by  Henry  VIII.  pointed 
against  them,  333.  Their  persecutions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  3S5,et  seq.  And  of  queen 
Mary,  337.  A  proclamation  against  their  writ- 
ings, 338.  How  persecuted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  340,  &c.  Form  of  the  abjuration- 
oath  tendered  them,  341.  Some  of  them  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  344.  Many  of  them  go  into 
exile,  345.  Excellent  sentiments  charged  upon 
them  by  their  enemies,  id.  Plead  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  347.  &c.  Vindicate  their  princi- 
ples, 348.  Number  of  their  congregations  in 
1644,  349.  Their  first  congregation  in  London 
ascertained,  id.  Various  churches  in  the  country 
mentioned,  351.  How  abused  by  Dr.  Featley, 
356.  Instances  of  their  ministers  who  were 
cruelly  persecuted,  361,  et  seq.  Their  state 
during  the  protectorship,  370.  Many  of  them 
in  the  army  of  the  parliament,  377.  Their  bold 
remonstrance  witli  Cromwell,  376,  n.  A  sketch 
of  their  history  by  major-general  Harrison,  379. 
Theircondition  after  the  Restoiation,  386.  From 
the  declaration  of  indulgence  to  the  Revolution, 
405 

Barber,  Mr.  Edward,  his  sufferings,  iii.  361 

Barber,  Mr.  suspended,  i,  267 

Barclay,  Robert,  intercedes  for  friends  in 
Scotland,  iii.  462.  Of  his  Apologv,  and  other 
works,  469,  &c.     Of  his  father,  474 

Bare-bones  ;  of  this  appellation,  as  applied  to 
parliament  ;  and  other  quaint  terms  applied  to 
persons'  names,  ii.  602,  and  n. 
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BarnadistoD,  Giles,  memoirs  of,  iii.  466 
Barnes,  Dr.  burnt,  i.  23 
Barnes,  Dr.  succeeds  Pilkington  as  bishop  of 
Durham,  i.  236.     Is  for  severe  measures,  id. 
His  usage  of  Whittingham,  237 

Barnstaple  plundered,  and  the  mayor  hung 
by  the  king's  soldiers,  ii.  245.  Taken  by  the 
parliament  forces,  390 

Barker,  Mr.  John,  xlv.  of  life  of  Neal,  pre- 
fixed to  i.  n. 

Baro,  Dr.  his  case  in  the  predestinarian  con- 
troversy, i.  370 

Baronets,  their  institution,  i.  458 
Barret,  Mr.  begins  the  predestinarian  contro- 
versy at  CambriSge,  i.  368 

Barrowe,  Mr.  the  Brovpnist,  his  supplication 
to  the  parliament,  i.  350.  His  supplication  for 
a  conference,  35 1 .  Reasons  for  refusing  it,  352. 
His  first  examination,  353.  His  second,  id. 
His  trial,  sentence,  and  execution,  355.  His 
letter  against  archbishop  Whitgift,  id. 
Barrowists.  See  Brownists 
Barwick,  Dr.  his  mention  of  a  particular  oath 
for  the  university,  ii.  249.  A  curious  quota- 
tion from  his  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  257. 
Account  of,  iii.  16,  n. 

Bastvrick,  Dr.  his  sufferings,  i.  570,  590 
Bates,  Dr.   G.   an   eminent    royalisf;  some 
observations  of  his,  ii.  624,  628 

Bayes,  Mr.  J.  xlviii.  of  the  life  of  Neal,  pre- 
fixed to  i.  n. 

Bayly,  Dr.  some  account' of  him,  ii.  485 
Baynes,  Rev.  Mr.  his  death  and  character,  i. 
463.     Anecdote  of  him,  464,  n. 

Baxter,  Mr.  Josiah,  strange  prosecution  in 
this  name,  iii.  392 

Baxter,  Mr.  his  character  of  the  parliament 
party,  ii.  157.  Of  the  Puritan  clergy,  159. 
Keeps  his  people  from  taking  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  225.  His  account  of  the  sectaries 
in  the  army,  423.  His  sentiments  about  the 
authors  of  the  king's  death,  547.  He  refuses 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  iii.  64.  His  beha- 
viour in  the  Savoy  conference,  90,  93.  He  and 
others  imprisoned,  160.  Apprehended  again, 
193.  His  farther  sufferings,  208.  He  is 
severely  prosecuted,  236.  Again  in  prison,  249. 
His  trial  and  scurrilous  treatment  from  Jefferies, 
260.  Long's  characteristical  epitaph,  and  obser- 
vations on,  id.  ns. 

Beal,  Mr.  writes  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
bishops,  i.  279.  His  speech  in  parliament 
against  them,  345 

Beale,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  252 
Bedford,  earl  of,  his  character,  ii.  3 
Beckington,  sufferings  of  the  church- wardens 
there,  i.  578 

Belenian,  Mr.  burnt,  i.  27 
Benefices,  how  the  vacant  ones  were  filled  up, 
ii.  199.     Parliament  nominates  to  them,  235 

Benison,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  285.  The 
council's  letter  in  his  favour,  286.  The  bishop's 
answer  to  it,  id. 

Bennet,  William,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  467 
Bernard,  Rev.  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  532 


Berry-street  lectures,  an  account  of,  xliv.  of 
the  memoirs  o^  Neal,  prefixed  to  i. 

Best,  Paul,  proceedings  against  him,  ii.  385 
Beza,  his  character  of  Cart\vright,  i.  173,  197. 
His  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  for  a  farther  re- 
formation and  lenity,  185 

Bible  translated  into  English,  i.  15.  Burnt 
by  the  bishops,  id.  Reviewed  and  corrected 
by  Crannier,  id.  Introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  into  churches,  19.  Its  reading  after- 
ward forbidden,  27.  Again  burnt  bythe  Papists, 
83.  Another  translation  of  it  at  Geneva,  110. 
Another,  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  166.  Ac- 
count of  English  translations,  i.  451,  &c. 
Bishops'  Bible,  453 
Bid  ales,  i.  560 

Bidding  of  prayers,  rise  of,  i.  33 
Biddle,  Mr.  John,  a  great  oppugner  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Triaity,  an  account  of,  ii.  648, 
649  and  7is. 

Bilney,  Mr.  burnt,  i.  13 
Bilson,  bishop,  his  opinion  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, i.  372.     Account  of  him,  id. 

Birchet's  madness  and  execution,  i.  201,  202 
Birkenhead,  Mr.  some  account  of  him,ii.  486 
Bishops  to  be  chosen  by  conge  d't/ire,  i.  10. 
Burn  Tyndal's  Testament,  15.  To  be  appointed 
by  letters  patent  during  pleasure,  34.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  reformers  about  the  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  &c.  "25,  n.  43,  56.  Bishops' 
proceedings  about  the  habits,  126.  The  differ- 
ence between  those  and  the  primitive  ones  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Deering,  205.  Their  answer  to 
the  Puritans'  proposals  for  farther  reformation, 
294.  Their  own  proposals,  296.  Bishops' 
Bible,  166.  Bancroft's  new  doctrine  about 
them,  322.  Debates  in  parliament  about  their 
power,  344,  &c.  Their  cruelty  set  forth  by 
the  Brownists,  in  their  petition  to  the  council, 
350,  &c.  n.  Their  early  application  to  king 
James  I.  i.  391.  Endeavour  to  prepossess  him 
against  the  Puritans,  394.  Entreat  against  al- 
terations in  the  church,  and  reasons  for  it,  398. 
Are  for  making  the  king  absolute,  408 — 441. 
Speech  in  parliament  against  them,  and  their 
courts,  447.  Dr.  Leighton  wi'ites  against  them, 
539.  Their  articles  of  visitation  illegal,  584. 
Their  uninterrupted  succession  maintained,  597. 
Their  power  attacked  by  Bagshaw,  623.  They 
press  the  et  cetera  oath  in  the  canons,  633. 
They  become  odious,  634.  Lord  Digby's  speech 
against  them,  ii.  5.  Others,  41,  &c.  Bill  for 
depriving  them  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  58, 
&c.  Whether  they  are  one  of  the  three  estates, 
60.  Thirteen  of  them  impeached,  79.  They 
fall  into  neglect,  id.  Issue  of  the  impeachment, 
108.  Petitions  for  and  against  them,  109,  110. 
They  are  insulted,  113.  Their  protestation,  id. 
Are  impeached,  115.  Apology  for  them,  id. 
Not  brought  to  trial,  but  deprived  of  their  votes 
in  parliament,  120.  The  act  for  that  purpose, 
121.  Remarks  upon  it,  122.  Ordinance  for 
abolishing  bishops,  &c.  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  418,  419.  They  send  to  the  king  at 
Breda  with  instructions,  iii.  35.     The  old  sur- 
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viviiig  ones  at  tlie  Restoration,  43.  Translations 
of,  erf.  New  ones  created,  44.  Their  views, 
48.  Abstract  of  their  reply  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  comprehension,  53.  Their 
behaviour,  65.  They  are  restored  to  their  seats  in 
parliament,  82.  Their  farther  behaviour,  128, 
154.  Several  of  them  refuse  to  publish  James's 
declaration,  300.  Their  address,  and  the  king's 
answer,  301.  Seven  of  them  sent  to  the  Tower, 
302.  But  acquitted,  id.  They  court  the  dis- 
seuters,  303,  304.  Remarks,  305.  Their 
advice  to  James,  307,  Some  refuse  the  6aths 
to  AVilliam  and  Mary,  316 

Bishops  and  presbyters,  of  the  distinctions 
between  them,  ii.  32.  Of  the  sole  right  of  or- 
dination by  the  former,  id.  Of  their  right  of 
jurisdiction,  34. 

Bishoprics,  new  ones  erected,  i.  14      * 

Blacklock,  Mr.  Samuel,  becomes  a  Baptist, 
)ii.  347 

Blackwood,  Dr.  his  slavish  position,  i.  441 

Blackwood,  Mr.  some  account  of,  iii.  411 

Blake,  bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  tendency  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  i.  26,  n. 

Blake,  admiral,  his  actions  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ii.  647.  Destroys  the  Spanish  galleons, 
678.  Death,  character,  and  anecdotes,  of  him, 
678,  679,  ns.     His  body  dug  up,  iii.  1  05 

Blasphemy  and  hcresv,  ordinance  against,  ii. 
409,  ,571 

Bloody  statute.    See  Six  Articles 

Blount,  Mr.  Richard,  goes  to  Holland  to  be 
baptized,  iii.  347 

Bohemia,  queen  of,  king  James's  daughter, 
the  delight  of  the  Puritans,  i.  457.  State  *f 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Bohemia,  473,  &c. 
She  is  rechiced  with  her  family  to  great  necessity, 
475.  The  long-parliament  zealous  in  her  in- 
terest, for  which  she  thanks  them,  ii.  78.  Neg- 
lected by  her  brother  king  Charles  1.  and  by 
aichbishop  Laud  and  his  party,  576  ;  vide  Pala- 
tine. 

Bolton,  Rev.  Robert,  his  death  aad  character, 
i.  547,  548,  and  7is. 

Bolton,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  death  and  character, 
ii.  644 

Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  submits  to  king 
Edward's  injunctions,  i.  33,  and  to  the  new 
service-book,  39.  But  being  at  last  suspected 
is  deprived,  42.  Is  restored  by  queen  Mary, 
60.  His  unheard  of  cruelties  to  the  Protest- 
ants, 6J),  70,  72.  Deprived  again,  and  imprison- 
ed by  queen  Elizabeth,  99 

Books  first  published,  the  revival  of  learning, 
i,  12.  The  Bishops'  Book,  a  remarkable  one 
set  forth,  19.  Another,  23.  Burnt  and  for- 
bid, 26.  None  to  be  "printed  without  licence, 
105.  Prohibited  and  castrated  by  Laud,  ii. 
317.  Popish  ones  licensed,  and  their  importa- 
tion connived  at  by  him,  318.  Books  for  and 
against  king  Charles's  death,  542 

Book  of  Sports  published,  i.  472.  Substance 
of  it,  id.  Remarks,  473.  Enforced  anew, 
559,  560.  Burnt  by  the  hangman,  ii.  200. 
Encouraged  by  Laud,  313 


Booksellers,  their  complaints,  i.  508 

Booth,  sir  George,  his  insurrection,  iii.  7 

Booth,  Mr.  Ab.  his  animadversions  on  Bax- 
ter's calumnies,  iii.  374 

Boston,  Jo.an,  of  Salcombe,  her  hard  usage, 
iii.  194 

Both  well,  e.arl  of,  his  infamous  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  miserable  end,  i.  155 

Boucher,  Joan,  narrative  of,  iii.  334 

Bound,  Dr.  his  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  i. 
367.     Suppressed,  but  it  prevails,  368 

Bourne,  Dr.  occasions  a  tumult  by  preaching 
against  the  reformation,  i.  59 

Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  opinion  of  the 
Puritans  of  it,  i.  158.  Enforced,  i.  564.  Bow- 
ing towards  the  altar,  566,  ii.  310,  311.  At 
tlie  name  of  Jesus,  311.  Antiquity  of  bowing 
to  the  altar,  312 

Bowles,  Mr.  Edward,  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, iii.  126 

Bradbourne's  Defence  of  the  Sabbath-day,  i. 
561,  Answers  to  this  work  by  White,  and  Dr. 
Pocklington's  Sunday  No  Sabbath,  id. 

Bradford,  Mr.  John,  suffers  martyrdom,  i. 
70.  His  charitable  temper,  73.  He  was 
against  the  habits,  128 

Bradshaw,  Rev.  Mr.  publishes  his  English 
Puritanism,  i.  432.  His  death  and  character, 
471,472 

Bradshaw,  serjeant,  his  declaration  to  Crom- 
well, about  his  dissolving  the  parliament,  ii. 
599.      His  death,  iii.  9 

Bramhall,  bishop,  his  account  of  the  Papists 
in  the  parliament  army,  ii.  424,  547 

Brandt's,  Gerard,  remarks  on  the  execution 
of  two  Dutch  Anabaptists,  i.  223,  n.  On  per- 
secution, i.  456,    n. 

Brayne,  Mr.  suspended,  i.  274 

Brent,  sir  Nat.  account  of  him,  ii.  482 

Brentford,  taken  by  the  king,  ii.  173 

Brethren  of  the  second  separation,  i.  431 

Bridge,  Rev.  William,  retires  to  Holland,  i. 
619.     His  death  and  character,  iii.  174,  and  n. 

Bridgeman,  sir  O.  his  generosity,  iii.  453 

Bridges,  Dr.  writes  against  the  Puritans,  and 
is  answered  by  Fennei',  i.  316 

Brief  Discovery  of  False  Churches,  a  work 
by  Mr.  H.  Barrowe,  printed  in  1390.  Re- 
printed in  1707,  i.  351 

Brightman's,  Rev.  Mr.  death  and  character, 
i.  441.     Anecdote  of  him,  id.  n. 

Brindholme  and  Buttolph,  two  Papists, 
hanged,  i.  23 

Brook,  lord,  his  death  and  character,  ii.  185. 
His  favourabla  opinion  of  the  Baptists,  iii.  354 

Brook,  lord,  his  Treatise  of  Episcopacy,  iii. 
354.  Milton's  eulogium  on  his  character  and 
principles,  355 

Broiighton,  Mr.  Hugh,  e.^phains  Christ's  de-- 
scent  into  hell,  i.  372 

Browne,  Robert,  deprived,  i.  185.  History 
of  him,  245,  246 

Browne,  Samuel,  esq.  a  manager  in  Laud's 
trial,  ii.  334 

Brownists,  their  rise,  i.  245.  With  them. 
Q  Q  2 
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commences  tlie  tliird  period  of  Puritanism,  id. 
n.  Their  principles,  246.  Reasons  of  their 
separation  from  the  church,  248.  Severities 
against  them,  id.  Two  of  their  ministers  exe- 
cuted for  nonconformity,  2.55.  Their  n\imbers 
increase,  347.  Their  churcli-settlement  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  id.  Their 
examination,  and  petition  to  the  council,  348, 
349,  71.  Their  sufferings,  349.  Tlie  petition 
of  those  who  were  in  the  London  prisons  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  S.W— 352,  n.  Several  of  them 
flee  to  Holland,  and  there  plant  churches,  367. 
Their  history  earned  on,  420.  Tlieir  opinion 
of  the  church  of  England,  423,  432. 

Brownrigge,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  252. 
His  death,  iii.  26,  and  ?is. 

Brute,  Walter,  some  account  of,  iii.  331 

Bucer,  Martin,  comes  to  England,  and  is 
made  divinity  professor  at  Cambridge,  i.  35. 
His  opinion  about  the  habits,  47,  137.  His 
sentiments  about  ecclesiastical  discipline,  55. 
His  bones  dug  up  and  burnt  by  the  Papists,  73 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  a  bad  minister,  i. 
496.     Stabbed  by  Fclton,  51 9 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  his  speech  for  a  tole- 
ration, iii.  198 

Bulkley,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New  Eng- 
land, i.  579 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  nrjarriage  with  Henry 
VHI.  i.  10.  A  friend  to  the  reformation,  12. 
Is  beheaded,  15 

Bullinger,  his  opinion  of  the  habits  and  cere- 
monies, i.  132 

Burgess,  Rev.  Dr.  his  speech  against  cathe- 
drals, ii.  66.      His  death,  &c.  iii.  146,  and  n. 

Burleigh,  lord-treasurer,  his  excellent  letter 
to  archbishop  Whitgift,  about  his  twenty-four 
articles,  i.  275—277 

Burnet,  bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate's power  to  reform  religion  considered, 
i.  29.  On  the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  ii.  30,  n. 
Quoted,  217,  &c.  '71.  &c.  His  character  of 
Laud,  339.  Of  Charles  I.  540.  Of  the  au- 
thors of  the  king's  death,  547.  Of  the  parties 
in  Charles  H.'s  time,  iii.  130,  131. 

Burroughs,  Mr.  J.  p.  xlvi.  of  life  of  Neal, 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  7i. 

Burroughs,  Mr.  Jerem.  retires  to  Holland, 
i.  619.  His  declaration  in  the  name  of  the 
Independents,  ii.  381.  His  death  and  charac- 
ter, 427 

Burrough,  Edward,  liis  death,  &c.  iii.  447 

Burton,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  570,  591 

Burry,  Mr.  Edward,  his  sufferings,  iii.  232 

Bushnell,  Mr.  ejected,  ii.  632.  His  narra- 
tive, and  the  commissioners'  answer,  id. 

Butler,  major,  his  report  of  Cromwell's  last 
prayer,  iii.  696 

Button,  Mr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  491 

Byfield,  Mr.  burnt,  i.  13 

Byfield,  Rev.  his  death  and  character,  i. 
483 

Cabal,  their  character,  iii.  172.  Their  pro- 
jects to  make  the  king  absolute,  176.  Are 
attacked  by  parliament,  194 


Calais  lost  from  the  English,  i.  84 

Calamy,  Mr.  a  passage  in  his  sermon  about 
Christmas,  ii.  285.  Sent  to  Newgate,  iii.  1 33. 
His  death,  character,  &c.  149,  150,  n. 

See  "  Calendar"  and  "  Catherine  "  under  K. 

Calvin's  judgment  of  the  English  liturgy,  i. 
78.     Of  the  English  ceremonies,  80 

Calvinism  discountenanced  at  court,  i.  482 

Cambridge  (see  University)  address,  iii.  229. 
Privileges  invaded,  277 

Cameronians  in  Scotland,  iii.  254 

Campion  the  Jesuit,  &c.  executed,  i.  249 

Canne,  Mr.  i.  422;  ii.  25.  Of  the  editions  of 
his  Bible,  id.  »». 

Canons,  act  for  revising  them,  i.  11.  Never 
done,  id.  Another  act  for  it,  43.  Which  also 
comes  to  nothing,  id.  New  ones,  295.  Ab- 
stract of  those  of  1603,  411,  &c.  Conclusion 
and  ratification  of  them,  415.  Bishops  obliged 
to  relax  their  rigour  for  a  time,  418.  Book  of 
canons  for  Scotland,  581.  Remarks,  id.  Ca- 
nons of  1640,  628,  &c.  Unacceptable  to  the 
clerg}',  632.  Execution  of  them  suspended, 
633.  Speeches  in  parliament  against  them,  ii. 
6.  Resolutions  of  parliament  thereupon,  id. 
Remarks,  7.  Objections  of  the  commons  against 
them,  10.     They  are  justified  by  Laud,  12, 

Canterbury  cathedral,  its  decorations,  i.  543. 
Furniture  of  its  altar  consecrated,  567. 

Capel,  Mr.  Richard,  his  death  and  character, 
iii.  670. 

Careless,  Mr.  an  eminent  martyr,  his  disputes 
in  prison,  and  confession  of  faith,  i.  74 

Carevv,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  282 

Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Neal ;  see  his  memoirs,  i.  xli. 

Carter,  Rev.  J.  his  death  and  character,  i.  577 

Carter,  Mr.  William,  his  death,  ii.  190 

Cartwright,  Mr.  his  sentiments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  i.  93.  He  opposes  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  1 72.  His  positions, 
173.  He  writes  to  the  secretary,  174.  He  is 
expelled  the  universit}',  and  retires  beyond  sea, 
175.  Being  returned,  he  di-aws  up  the  Puri- 
tans' second  admonition  to  the  parliament,  189. 
His  famous  dispute  with  Whitgift,  and  his 
standard  of  discipline  and  church-government, 
193.  His  hard  usage,  194.  His  second  reply 
to  Whitgift,  196.  A  proclamation  against  him, 
204.  He  assists  in  framing  a  discipline  for 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  221.  Is  chosen  preacher 
to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  235.  Re- 
turns to  England,  and  settles  at  Warwick, 
302.  Forbid  by  the  archbishop  to  answer  the 
Rhemist  Testament,  306.  Examination  of  him 
and  his  brethren  before  the  high-commissioners, 
337.  Articles  exhibited  against  him,  which  he 
refuses  to  answer  on  oath,  338.  He  is  released, 
and  restored  to  his  hospital  at  Warwick,  but  his 
brethren  continue  in  suspension,  340.  He  de- 
fends himself  and  his  brethren  from  being  con- 
cerned with  Hacket,  343.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, 404.  His  confutation  of  the  Rhemist 
Testament,  and  other  works,  405 

Caryl,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  184. 
His  exposition  on  Job,  id.  n. 


Carstairs,  Mr.  tortured,  iii.  239 

Case,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  233,  n. 

Cases  of  Conscience,  by  Perkins,  mentioned, 
iii.  243,  w. 

Castlemain,  earl  of,  his  censure  of  the 
church's  persecuting  the  dissenters,  iii.  252 

Catechisms,  Assembly's  larger  and  shorter, 
approved  and  allowed  by  the  parliament,  ii. 
430 

Cathedral  worship  disliked  by  the  Puritans, 
i,  157.  Request  against  them,  312.  Decora- 
tions of  them,  543.  Hacket's  defence  of  them, 
ii.  65.  Burgess's  speech  against  them,  66. 
Memorandum  for  reforming  them,  70.  Their 
state  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  154. 
Ordinance  for  seizing  their  revenues,  386. 
Vacancies  filled,  iii.  43 

Cavaliers.     Refer  to  Royalists 

Cawdery,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  320.  His 
farther  sufferings,  and  appeal  to  the  court  of 
exchequer,  .341 

Cawton,  Mr.  Thomas,  Charles's  letter  to  him, 
iii.  19.     His  death,  28,  n. 

Censures  of  the  church,  Puritans'  opinion 
concerning  them,  i.  434 

Ceremonies  of  the  church,  debates  in  convo- 
cation about  them,  i.  121.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  that  were  for  amending  them, 
122.  Several  of  them  scrupled  by  the  Puri- 
tans, 137.  Objected  against  by  tlie  Puritans, 
400,  427.  Defended  by  bishop  Moreton,  &c. 
430.      See  Rites 

Chadderton,  Rev.  Dr.  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, i.  635 

Chambers, Dr.  Humphrey,  his  death,  iii.  125 

Chancellois,  patents,  and  censures,  canons 
about  them,  i.  631 

Chandler,  Dr.  page  xlv.  of  the  life  of  Neal, 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Charles  I.  when  prince  of  W.ales,  his  oath  to 
observe  the  .articles  of  the  Spanish  match,  i.  485. 
His  journey  to  Madrid  and  letter  to  the  pope, 
486.  His  accession  and  character,  493,  &c. 
His  marriage,  and  character  of  his  queen,  495. 
Character  of  his  ministers,  496,  &c.  His  speech 
to  his  first  parliament,  500.  His  answer  to  the 
commons'  petition,  id.  He  favours  the  Papists, 
.502.  Contributes  to  the  loss  of  Rochelle,  id. 
Dissolves  the  parliament,  504.  Raises  money 
by  arbitrary  methods,  504 — 508.  His  corona- 
tion, 505.  His  second  parliament,  id.  Dis- 
solved, 506.  His  proclamation  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  disputes  of  the  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians,  507.      Enters    into  a  war  with  France, 

511.  His  third  parliament,  and  speech  to  them, 

512.  Passes  the  petition  of  right,  513.  Pro- 
rogues the  parliament,  and  answers  their  re- 
monstrance, 513,  514.  His  declaration  before 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  519.  His  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, 524,  530.  Speech  at  dissolving  his 
third  parliament,  525.  Reasons  for  dissolving 
them,  526.  His  proclamations  against  pre- 
scribing a  time  for  calling  parliaments,  527. 
His  instructions  about  lectures,  531.  His  pro- 
gress into  Scotland,  553.     His  usage  of  the 
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Scots  parliament,  id.  Revives  the  Book  of 
Sports,  560.  Forbids  the  Puritans  to  transport 
themselves,  596.  His  reasons  for  compiling 
the  Scots  liturgy,  604.  He  threatens  the  Scots, 
611.  Resolves  on  a  war  with  the  Scots,  61  5. 
Marches  against  them,  but  agrees  to  a  pacifica- 
tion, 619.  His  instructions  to  his  high-com- 
missioner, 620.  Refuses  to  confirm  the  Scots 
acts  of  parliament,  621.  Calls  an  English  par- 
liament, but  dissolves  them  in  anger,  623,  624, 
Continues  to  raise  money  by  the  prerogative. 
625.  Marches  a  second  time  against  the  Scots, 
but  is  unsuccessful,  633.  Opens  the  long-par- 
liament, ii.  5.  His  speech  in  favour  of  the 
hierarchj',  40.  Favours  the  Papists,  49.  His 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons 
against  them,  50.  Remarks  on  it,  id.  His 
design  of  bringing  the  army  to  London,  52.  His 
ministers  terrified,  55.  Passes  the  act  for  con- 
tinuing the  parliament,  id.  His  conduct  at 
passing  the  bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  liigh- 
commission  and  star-chamber,  76.  Resolves  on 
a  progress  to  Scotland,  80.  His  concessions 
there,  83.  He  repents  of  them,  id.  His  im- 
prudent conduct,  101.  His  letter  in  favour  of 
the  hierarchy,  102.  Fills  up  the  vacant  bishop- 
rics, id.  The  grand  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mons presented  to  him,  104.  His  answer  to 
their  petition,  106.  And  to  the  remonstrance, 
107.  Goes  to  the  house  to  seize  five  of  the 
members,  117.  Leaves  Whitehall,  119.  Passes 
the  act  to  take  away  the  votes  of  the  bishops, 
121.  Resolutions  of  his  cabinet  council  at 
Windsor,  123.  Refuses  the  Scots  mediation, 
130.  His  high  language  to  his  parliament,  132. 
Denied  entrance  into  Hull,  and  his  proceedings 
in  the  north,'  id.  Orders  the  courts  of  justice 
to  follow  him,  133,  His  answer  to  the  parlia- 
ment's memorial,  135.  And  to  their  proposals, 
137.  His  preparation  for  war,  140.  His  pro- 
posals for  borrowing  money,  &c.  141.  Applies 
to  the  Papists,  145.  His  letter  to  the  council 
of  Scotland,  149.  Sets  up  the  standard  at  Not- 
tingham, 153.  Of  his  clergy,  161.  Of  his 
army,  162.  His  proclamation  for  the  better 
government  of  it,  163.  His  evil  counsel- 
lors, 165.  Pursues  his  march  to  London 
.after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  172.  Takes  Read- 
ing and  Brentford,  id.  Retreats  again,  173. 
Motives  of  his  march,  174.  Remarks,  175. 
His  letter  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  id.  Encour- 
aging prospect  of  his  affairs,  176.  His  truce  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  177.  Parliament's  propositions 
to  him  at  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  178.  His  own 
proposals,  181.  His  answer  to  the  parliament 
commissioners,  183.  Which  breaks  off  the  treaty, 
184.  His  proclamations  against  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  186.  Success  of  his  affairs,  187,  188. 
Makes  reprisals  on  the  parliamentarians  in  rela- 
tion to  the  clergy,  198.  Dissolves  their  month- 
ly fast,  and  appoints  another,  201.  Prohibits 
the  assembly  of  divines,  210.  Forbids  the  tak- 
ing of  the  covenant,  225.  Brings  over  forces  from 
Ireland,  226.  Ill  consequences  of  it  to  his  af- 
fiiirs,  227.  His  protestations,  228.  His  reply  to 
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tlie  assembly's  IcKci  tolorcigii  Protestants,  ■23'2. 
Kemarks  upon  it,  234.  He  liolils  a  parliament 
at  Oxford,  which  conies  to  nothing,  241,  242. 
His  letter  to  the  queen,  242.  Character  of  his 
army,  245.  Bad  state  of  his  affairs,  246.  He 
forbids  the  use  of  the  directory,  277.  Some 
arbitrary  clauses  in  his  speeches  and  proclama- 
tions, 291.  His  conduct  in  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridgc,  340,  &c.  More  letters  of  his  to  the 
queen,  341,  343.  351,  352.  3.90.  His  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  on  the  head  of 
religion,  344.  His  concessions,  348.  Remarks 
upon  them,  id.  His  letter  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
inond,  352.  Queen's  ascendant  over  him,  id. 
His  warrant  to  tlie  earl  of  Glamorgan  about  the 
Irish  Papists,  id.  Progi-css  of  his  forces,  and 
his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Naseby,  356.  He  fo- 
ments the  divisions  between  tlie  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  385.  His  melancholy  con- 
dition at  Oxford,  389.  He  escapes  to  the  Scots 
army,  and  surrenders  himself  to  them,  .390. 
Commissions  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Irish  Papists,  391.  The 
Scots' behaviour  toward  him,  399.  Conference 
between  him  and  Mr.  Henderson,  about  episco- 
pacy, &c.  id.  His  first  paper  upon  it,  400.  His 
second,  401.  His  third,  404.  His  last  papers, 
406.  Remarks  upon  his  principles,  407.  Par- 
liament's propositions  to  liioi  at  Newcastle,  410. 
Great  intercession  made  with  him  to  comply, 
and  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland's  speech  to 
him,  41 2.  He  refuses,  id.  His  answer,  413. 
His  conference  witli  the  Scots  commissioners, 
id.  Scots  kirk  will  not  trust  him,  414.  Their 
solemn  warning  declaration  about  him,  id. 
Proceedings  of  the  Scots  parliament  in  relation 
to  him,  415,  Tliey  deliver  him  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  416.  Wliose  commissioners 
receive  him,  and  convey  him  to  Holmby-house, 
id.  and  n.  His  pressing  letter  for  a  personal 
treaty,  jrf.  Remarks,  417.  In  what  manner  he 
lived  at  Holmby,  id.  His  sep.irate  views,  439. 
His  farther  answer  to  the  propositions  of  New- 
castle, 441.  He  is  seized  and  carried  to  the 
army,  442.  His  motions  with  them,  449. 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  confer  with  him,  id.  His 
mistaken  conduct,  id.  Which  proves  his  ruin, 
450.  Reasons  of  the  army's  deserting  him,  451. 
He  escapes  from  Hampton-court,  id.  And  is 
confined  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  id.  Motive  of 
his  escape,  454.  His  private  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  id.  His  concessions  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  455.  Remarks,  456.  He  disapproves 
of  the  ordinance  for  abolishing  Christmas,  &c. 
458.  His  clergy  petition  to  be  restored  to  their 
livings,  459.  Treaty  of  Newport  between  him 
and  the  parliament,  511.  A  prayer  drawn  up 
by  his  direction  on  that  occasion,  512.  His  re- 
ply to  the  parliament's  proposals,  513.  His 
concessions  on  the  article  of  religion,  id.  Con- 
ference between  him  and  the  parliament  divines 
about  episcopacy,  514.  His  first  paper,  irf.  His 
second,  516.  His  last,  518.  His  final  conces- 
sions, 521.  Arguments  and  motives  to  gain  his 
consent,  id.    States  of  Scotland  press  him  to 


consent,  523.  His  speech  to  tlic  commissioners, 
524.  His  letter  to  the  prince,  528.  He  is 
seized  by  the  army  a  second  time,  530.  His  trial 
resolved  on,  .'J32.  Voice  of  the  nation  against 
it,  kc.  id.  His  trial  and  execution,  538,  539, 
and  71.  His  character,  id.  His  works,  and 
partici\larly  of  Eikoon  Basilikt^,  541,  542. 
Books  published  for  and  against  his  death,  543. 
Who  were  the  authors  of  his  death,  545,  &c. 

Charles  II.  his  letter  about  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  ii.  99.      Scots  treaty  with  him  in  Hol- 
land, .558.     Conditions  of  it,  564.      He  arrives 
in  Scotland,  id.      Is  crowned  there,  579.       His 
oath,  id.     He  signs  the  covenant  and  a  declara- 
tion, ie?.      Remarks,  580.     He  marches  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Scots  army,  586.      Preparations  of 
the  p.arliament  against  him,  588.     Marches  his 
army  to  Worcester,  id.     Is  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, 589.     Escapes  into  France,  id.     Neglects 
the  Presbyterians,   and  turns  his  eves  towards 
the  Papist's,  590.  Plots  in  his  favour,  615.  619. 
687.      Address  of  the  Anabaptists  to  him,  695. 
The  truth  of  which  is  questioned,  id.     He  ab- 
jures  the  Protestant  religion  at  the  Pyrenees,  iii. 
18.     Proofs  of  his  being  a  Papist  before,  19. 
But  he  denies  it  to  foreign  Protestants,  id.   His 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cawton,  id.     French  mi- 
nisters employed  to  write  that  he  is  a  Protestant, 
20.     Extract  from  his   letter  to  the  house  of 
commons,  21.    Steps  towards  his  restoration,  28. 
Terms  on  which  the  Scots  and  English  Presby- 
terians would  restore  bini,  30.       Remarks,  id. 
Monk  corresponds  with  him,  32.      His  declara- 
tion from  Breda,  33.     He  is  invited  home  with- 
out any  teniis,  id.      Owing  in  part  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, id.      A  deputation  of  lords  and  com- 
mons,   with  some    ministers,  wait    on  him   at 
Breda,  34.     The  bishops  send  to  him  wth  in- 
structions, 35.     He  lands,  and  rides   through 
the  city  to  W^hitehall,  37.     His  views,  48.    Ab- 
stract of  his  declaration  concerning  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  57.     Opinion   of  some  churchmen 
concerning  it,  62.      Acceptable  to  most  of  the 
Presbyterians,  63.     Rejected   by  the  house  of 
commons,  64.     Remarks,   id.     His  marriage, 
80.      Made  a  premunire  to  call  him  Papist,  &c. 
82.     His  speech  to  his  parliament,  81.     His 
pretended  zeal  for   the  hierarchy,   102.       His 
concern  for  the  Papists,  103.     His  declai-ation 
concerning   indulgence,    131.     His    speech    to 
parliament  in  support  of  it,  133.    He  moves  for 
a  general   toleration,    154.     His  management 
with  the  dissenters,  160.    His  design  of  govern- 
ing absolutely,   173.     His  new  declaration   of 
indulgence,  178.    He  gives  it  up,  187.      Is  dis- 
pleased with  his  parliament,    192.     And  pub- 
lishes a  severe  order  against  the  dissenters,  193. 
His  arbitrary  government,  and  declaration  about 
parliaments,   228.     His  order  for    persecuting 
the  dissenters,  249.     His  death  and  character, 
255,  and  n. 

Charnock,  Mr.  Stephen,  his   death  and  cha- 
racter, iii.  225,  n. 

Charke,     Mr.,    expelled  the    university    for 
preaching  against  the  hierarchy,  i.  187 
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Charters  taken  away,  iii.  234.  Remarks, 
235 

Chauncey,  Rev.  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  533. 
His  recantation,  578.  Repents  of  it,  and  retires 
to  New- England,  ic?.  Some  account  of  him,  617, 
and  n.     Of  his  works,  id.  n. 

Chauntries,  &c.  given  to  the  king,  i.  14,  34 

Chear,  Mr.  Abraham,  memoirs  of,  iii.  412 

Cheney's  Collectiones  Theologicae  licensed, 
■while  Twisse's  Answer  to  Arminius  was  sup- 
pressed, i.  608 

Cheynel,  Dr.  his  behaviour  at  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth's  interment,  ii.  238,  and  n.  Some  far- 
ther account  of  him,  490.  His  death,  iii.  147. 
Dr.  Johnson's  account  of,  id.  n. 

Chillingworth,  Mr.  his  observations  on  the 
Bible,  i.  160,  ii.  237.  His  death  and  character, 
236 

Christmas,  order  for  laying  aside  the  observa- 
tion of  it,  ii.  284.  Remarks,  285.  Ordinance 
for  abolishing  it,  &c.  458 

Church,  the  Puritans'  opinion  concerning  it, 
i.  432.  King  James  declares  against  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  of  England,  when  iu  Scot- 
land, 389.  What  the  Puritans  wanted  to  have 
reformed  in  it,  391.  400,401.  Conformity  to 
it  enforced,  404.  Its  canons,  411.  Lawfulness 
of  separation  from  it  argued,  423.  Persons 
obliged  under  a  penalty  to  come  to  it,  426.  Se- 
cond separation  from  it,  431.  Laud's  scheme 
for  governing  it,  530,  and  n.  Its  splendour, 
544.  588.  Its  approaches  towards  Popery,  596. 
Design  of  uniting  it  to  the  church  of  Rome,  id. 
Its  service  neglected,  ii.  22.  Condition  of  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  153.  Church 
ales,  i.  559.  Church-government,  oath  to  pre- 
vent alterations  in  it,  629.  Several  schemes  of 
it,  ii.  69,  &c.  Church-livings,  what  the  Puri- 
tans would  have  reformed  concerning  them,  i. 
392.  Church-ornaments,  ministers  suffer  for 
preaching  against  them,  549.  Churchwardens' 
oath,  585.  Proclamation  for  repairing  churches, 
542.  Its  discipline  and  hierarchy  dissolved,  iii. 
247,  263,  417.  Of  the  consecration  of  them, 
303,304.  Of  church-music,  310,  311.  Ques- 
tions respecting  the  divine  right  of  church- 
government,  375.  Sentiments  of  the  assembly 
of  divines  upon  it,  395.  And  of  the  London 
ministers,  396.  Whether  the  church  of  Rome 
is  a  true  church,  326.  Laud's  design  of  re- 
conciling the  church  of  England  to  it,  id. 

Church  of  England  becomes  independent  of 
the  pope  and  foreign  jurisdiction,  i.  11.  By 
what  authority  and  in  what  way  reformed, 
29.  Reformation  of  its  offices,  35.  Of  its 
doctrine,  51.  Farther  reform  of  its  public  of- 
fices, 52.  A  more  complete  reform  designed 
by  Edward  VI.  55.  Reconciled  to  Rome  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  66.  Reformed  again  un- 
der Elizabeth,  96,  &c.  The  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  the  act  of  uniformity,  97,  109.  The 
first  separation  of  the  Nonconformists  from  it, 
153.  Some  of  her  ministers  disguised  Papists, 
199.  Statute  to  oblige  persons  to  attend 
chuitih,  244.     A  survey  of  its  minlBters,  310. 


A  most  severe  act  to  punish  those  who  refused 
to  go  to  it,  346.  Another  act  of  the  same 
kind  that  does  Bot  pass,  377.  Its  low  con- 
dition, ii.  590,  694,  iii.  15.  Restored,  40,45. 
It  applies  to  the  dissenters  for  assistance  in 
James's  reign,  286,  303,  304.  Remarks, 
286,  305 

Church-lands  alienated,  i.  53.  Restored  by 
queen  Mary,  66 

Churchwardens,  conclusions  of  the  Puritans 
concerning  them,  i.  227 

Civil  magistrate,  Puritans'  opinion  con- 
cerning him,  i.  435.  Civil  liberties  of  Eng- 
land destroyed,  602.  Whether  religion  may 
be  reformed  without  the  civil  magistrate,  ii. 
402,  &c. 

Civil  war,  preparations  for  it,  ii.  140.  It 
opens,  151.  Authors  of  it,  164.  Grounds 
and  reasons  on  which  it  proceeded,  169.  Mi- 
series and  desolation  of  that  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  243,  &c.  Conclusion  of  the 
first,  391.  Views  of  the  parties,  438.  The 
second  civil  war,  498.  Remarks  on  the  con- 
sequent confusion,  503 

Clapham,  Enoch,  some  account  of  a  small 
piece  he  published  in  1608,  on  the  different 
sects  of  religion  at  that  period,  iii.  346 

Clarendon,  lord,  his  History  quoted,  i.  pre- 
face V.  His  account  of  the  Papists,  i.  600. 
His  representation  of  the  times,  602.  Remarks 
upon  it,  603.  His  high  principles,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  bishops,  iii.  48.  His  speech 
to  the  parliament,  81.  Promotes  the  act  of 
uniformity,  116.  His  speech  against  the  Non- 
conformists, 143.  His  fall,  151.  Vindicated, 
id.  n.  His  character,  &c.,  152,  153,  and  ns. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Matthew,  some  account  of  him, 
p.  xlii.  of  Neale's  life  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Hugh,  his  death  and  character, 
i.  576 

Clarke,  the  name  adopted  by  Richard  Crom- 
well for  some  years,  during  his  residence  near 
Romsey,  iii.  37,  n. 

Clarke,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  235, 
236,  and  n. 

Clarkson,  Mr.  his  recantation,  ii.  281,  and  n. 
Clarkson,  Mr.  David,  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, iii.  291,  292,  and  n. 

Classes,  &c.  conclusions  of  the  Puritans 
concerning  them,  i.  227.  Their  proceedings  in 
them,  319 

Clayton,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  483 
Clergy,  their  rights  surrendered  into  the 
pope's  hands,  i.  1 ,  Their  tyranny  and  cruelties, 
4 — 6,  and  n.  10.  12.  90.  Brought  under  the 
statute  of  premunire,  and  on  what  conditions 
pardoned  by  Henry  VIII.,  8.  Their  submis- 
sion, 11.  A  stop  put  to  their  cruelties  for  a 
time,  by  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  the 
pope,  13.  The  king's  injunctions  to  them,  18, 
The  majority  of  them  for  Popery,  34.  Yet 
comply  with  the  new  service-book,  39.  Their 
marriages  legitimated,  53.  Are  for  restoring 
Popery  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  61.  Numbers 
rejected  for  being  married,  &c,,  63.     Many  for 
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the  reformation  tliat  recanted  under  queen 
Mary,  and  afterward  turn  again,  75.  In  con- 
vocation they  were  against  the  reformation 
in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
98.  The  inconsiderable  number  that  quitted 
their  livings  on  that  account,  108.  The  sad 
state  of  those  that  remained  in  the  church,  1 16, 
117.  310.  318.  Hardships  of  tlie  country 
clergy,  288.  Selden's  character  of  them,  491. 
Their  pride  and  ambition,  ."sSB.  Their  ap- 
proach towards  Popery,  596.  Canon  con- 
cerning their  conversation,  631.  Proceedings 
against  the  clergy  for  malignancy,  &.c.,  ii.  192. 
Quality  of  those  ejected,  196.  Sequestration 
of  their  estates,  id.  Their  hardships,  198. 
Quality  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  199, 
200.  Their  hardships  from  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  226.  Numbers  ejected,  261. 
Compared  with  the  ejected  ministers  at  the 
restoration,  262.  Hardships  on  both  sides, 
264.  Lavid  charged  with  attempting  to  set  up 
an  independent  power  in  them,  298.  Par- 
liament's care  for  a  regular  clergy,  358.  Bill 
for  punishing  scandalous  clergymen,  1 80. — See 
Committee  and  Scandalous.  Sufferings  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  ii.  188,  189.  How  far  they 
contributed  to  the  king's  death,  545.  Their 
forwardness,  iii.  34.  Sequestered  clergy  re- 
stored, 40.  Act  for  it,  66.  Their  behaviour 
and  character,  128,  129.  154.  Clergymen 
belonging  to  cathedrals  whose  offices  were  abo- 
lished, provision  for  their  maintenance,  ii.  571 
Clerk-ales,  i.  560 
Clubmen,  their  rise,  ii.  243 
Coale,  Josiah,  his  death,  &c.,  iii.  450 
Colchester,  siege  of,  ii.  499 
College,  Stephen,  executed,  iii.  230 
Collins,  Mr.  Anthony,  publishes  Priestcraft 
in  Perfection,  and  other  works,  which  excite 
controversy,  i.  120,  n. 

Collins,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  251 
Collins,  Ml.  .lohn,  his  death  and  character, 
iii.  293 

Colman,  Mr.,  his  death  and  character,  ii.  425 
Comber,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  252 
Commentary   on   the    Ephesians,    and    Dio- 
clesian's  Trial,  two  treatises  by  Mr.   Baynes,   a 
divine  of  uncommon  learning,  i.  463 

Commentaries  on  the  Colossians  and  St.  Peter, 
published  by  Mr.  Byfield,  a  divine  of  great 
piety,  capacity,  and  learning,  i.  483 

Commissioners,  ecclesiastical.  See  High- 
commission 

Commitments,  illegal,  charged  upon  arch- 
bishop Laud,  ii.  295 

Committee  of  accommodation,  ii.  68.  The 
sub-committee,  id.  Their  names,  69.  Their 
propositions  and  queries,  id.  They  break  up, 
73.  Remarks,  id.  Committee  for  preaching 
ministers,  and  for  scandalous  ones,  86,  and  w. 
One  for  scandalous  ministers,  ii.  189.  Their 
proceedings,  190,  &c.  One  for  plundered  mi- 
nisters, 192.  Their  proceedings,  id.  United 
with  that  for  scandalous  ministers,  193.  Cen- 
sures on  their  proceedings,  id.  and  194.   Coun- 


try committees,  195.  Tlitir  instructions,  itl. 
Their  proceed  ngs,  196,  &c.  Committee  to 
e.Y.amine  clergymen,  235.  Their  method  of 
examination,  236.  Committee  of  sequestra- 
tions, 247.  Another  for  scandalous  ministers, 
with  the  earl  of  Manchester's  warrant  to  them, 
258.  His  instructions  to  them,  id.  His  let- 
ter to  them,  259.  Their  method  of  proceed- 
ing, 260.  Remarks,  261.  Committee  of  ac- 
commodation between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  377,  &c.  Committee  of  safety, 
iii.  9 

Common  Prayer-book  revised,  i.  52.  Es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  53.  [See  Ser- 
vice-book.] Puritans'  objections  to  it,  427'. 
Queries  concerning  it,  ii.  70 

Commonwealth  government  set  up,  ii.  550. 
Remarks;  an  anecdote  on  their  motto;  op- 
posed by  the  levellers,  551,  and  n.  And  by 
the  Scots,  id.  Scotland  united  to  it,  590. 
Their  power  and  wise  conduct,  595.  Farther 
account  of  their  character,  599 

Communion-tables  placed  instead  of  altars, 
reasons  for  it,  i.  44.  107.  Reformation  in  the 
communion-service,  36.  52.  Canon  about 
them,  414.  Turned  into  altars,  565.  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  it,  id.  Votes  about 
them,  ii.  87 

Commutation  of  penance,  i.  631  ;  ii.  297 

Comprehension  attempted  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents,  in  vain,  ii.  377. 
Presbyterians'  address  for  it,  iii.  49.  Their 
proposals  towards  it,  50.  They  are  disap- 
pointed, id.  tkc.  Another  project  for  it,  156. 
Abstract  of  the  proposals,  157.  Quashed  by 
the  bishops,  160.  Farther  fruitless  attempts 
for  it,  192.  Attempt  in  parliament  for  it, 
221,  &c.  319.     Remarks,  324 

Compton,  bishop,  his  character  and  conduct, 
iii.  277,  and  278,  7is.  Suspended,  &c.,  277, 
and  n. 

Concealments,  commission  of,  i.  250 

Conference  at  Lambeth,  i.  279.  Heads  of 
it,  280.     Issue  of  it,  2b  1 

Conferences,  the  two,  between  the  Romish 
priests  and  Protestant  divines,  xlvii,  life  of 
Neal,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Conferences  of  the  Puritans,  vindicated  by 
them,  i.  337 

Confession  of  faith  of  the  authors  of  the 
Admonition  to  Parliament,  i.  190,  191,  n. 
Assembly  of  divines'  proceeding  upon  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  ii.  428.  Presented  to  parlia- 
ment, who  debate  on  it,  id.  Articles  of  disci- 
pline rejected,  but  the  whole  received  by  the 
Scots,  429.     Censures  upon  it,  430 

Confession  of  faith,  Baptists',  when  pub- 
lished, iii.  353.  Its  design,  id.  Of  Dr.  John 
Rippon's,  and  other  editions,  406,  407 

Confirmation,  what  the  Puritans  disliked  in 
it,  i.  158 

Conformit}',  terms  of,  disliked  by  manj',  and 
remarks  thereon,  i.  109.  The  queen  requires 
full  conformity,  243.  Severe  act  to  enforce  it, 
244.  346.     Proclamation  for  enforcing  it,  404. 
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Bancroft's  letter  about  pressing  it,  418.  Low 
terms  of  under  the  commonwealth,  ii.  55. 
Terms  of  it  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  iii.  114. 
Higher  than  before  the  civil  wars,  id. 

Conformists,  difference  between  the  old  ones 
and  many  of  the  present,  i.  130.  No  differ- 
ence in  points  of  doctrine  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  Conformists,  159.  Editor's  note  of 
elucidation,  id. 

Conge  d'elire,  bishops  appointed  to  be 
chosen  by,  i.  10.  88.  92 

Connecticut  colony  founded,  i.  f)16 
Constitution  given  up  and  destroyed,  iii.  248. 
Anecdote,  id,  ?i. 

Conventicle-act,  iii.  136.  Sad  consequences 
of  it  to  ministers  and  people,  137.  The  act 
revived,  164.  Additional  clauses,  165.  Re- 
marks, 166 

Convention-parliament,  their  sentiments  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  king's  death,  ii.  548. 
Convention  in  1660,  iii.  32.  Invite  the  king 
home  without  terms,  33.  Are  turned  into  a 
parliament,  38.  Avow  the  justice  of  the  civil 
war,  id.  Give  up  every  thing  the  court  de- 
sire, id.  Remarks,  39.  Are  dissolved,  id. 
Their  acts,  66.  Convention  in  1688,  iii.  312. 
Offer  the  crown  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  313.  Turned  into  a  parliament,  316. 
Their  proceedings,  317,  &c. 

Convocations,  how  held  formerly,  and  their 
power,  i.  2.  Restrained  by  Henry  VIII.,  11. 
Original  of  them,  56.  They  have  all  their 
powers  from  the  king,  93.  In  queen  Mary's 
reign  subscribe  to  transubstantiation,  62.  In 
the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
against  the  reformation,  98.  They  next  agree 
upon  the  thirty-nine  articles,  119.  But  are 
divided  about  the  ceremonies,  121,  Another 
increases  the  hardships  of  the  Puritans,  176. 
Defends  pluralities  and  nonresidence,  295. 
Continues  sitting  after  the  parliament,  313. 
Address  the  queen  against  the  bill  to  prevent 
pluralities,  324.  Make  some  regulations  in 
spiritual  courts,  377.  Proceedings  of  the  con- 
vocation of  1603,  408,  &c.  Their  book  of 
canons,  411.  Denounce  excommunication  on 
all  who  reflect  on  them,  or  question  their  au- 
thority, 414.  Proceedings  of  that  of  1640, 
625,  &c.  Continued  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  627.  Remarks  upon  it,  id. 
Their  book  of  canons,  628.  Objections  of  the 
commons  to  them,  ii.  10,  11.  The  last  in 
Charles's  time,  8.  They  disperse,  9.  Of  the 
sitting  of  the  convocation  after  the  parliament, 
ii.  299.  Meeting  of  convocation,  iii,  94.  Or- 
dered to  review  the  liturgy,  95.  Alterations 
they  made  in  it,  id.  &c.  Proceedings  of  the 
convocation  in  king  William's  reign,  323. 
Their  disaffection,  324 

Cooke,  Mr.  secretary,  i.  522 
Copes,  of  their  use,  ii.  311,  312 
Coppe,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  iii.  362 
Copping,  Mr., the  Brownist,  executed,  i.  255 
Corbet,  Mr.  Edward,  his  death,  &c.  ii.  688 


Corbet,  Mr.  John,  his  death,  character,  and 
works,  iii.  225,  226 

Cornish,  Rev.  Mr.  suspended  for  preaching  on 
the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  Mr.  Deven- 
ish  of  Bridgwater,  i.  587 

Cornish,  Mr.  alderman,  executed,  iii.  263 

Cornwall,  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of,  to 
the  parliament,  for  better  ministers,  i.  240 

Cornwell,  Francis,  his  history,  publications, 
&c.  iii.  409,  410,  &c. 

Coronation-oath,  alterations  in  it,  objected  to 
by  Laud,  ii.  297.  The  king's  scruples  about  it, 
with  regard  to  the  church,  299.  401.  403.  520 

Corporation-act,  iii.  83.     Remarks,  84 

Cosins,  Rev.  D.  his  book  favouring  Popery, 
i.  597.  Censured  in  parliament,  ii.  20,  and  ws. 
Some  account  of  him,  251.  His  behaviour  at 
the  Savo}'-conference,  iii.  92.  Remarkable  pas- 
sage in  his  will,  129 

Cotton,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New-England, 
i.  571 

Covenant.     See  Solemn  League. 

Covenant  or  vow  to  stand  by  the  parliament, 
ii.  186 

Coverdale,  Miles,  assists  in  translating  the 
Bible,  i.  15.  Made  coadjutor,  and  then  bishop 
of  Exeter,  50.  Retires  out  of  tlie  kingdom,  61 . 
His  sufferings  and  death,  124.  Much  followed 
by  the  Puritans,  1 52 

Council-table,  its  arbitrary  proceedings,!.  497. 
Council  of  officers  and  agitators,  ii.  441.  Coun- 
cil of  state,  a  new  one,  592.  Dismissed  by 
Cromwell,  599. 

Country  clergy,  their  hardships,  i.  288 

Countryman's  catechism,  or  the  church's  plea 
for  tithes,  ii.  594 

Court  of  Charles  II.  their  views  with  respect 
to  a  comprehension  or  toleration,  iii.  48.  128. 
Their  behaviour,  65.  Their  licentiousness,  1 62. 
Their  proceedings  to  establish  arbitrary  power, 
196.  A  bill  in  the  house  of  lords  for  that  pur- 
pose, id.  It  is  dropped,  197.  Secret  History 
of  this  Court  and  Reign,  a  work  quoted  in  vol.  i. 
403,  n.  408,  n.  492,  n.  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  these  volumes. 

Coward,  William,  esq.  institutes  the  lectures 
in  Berry-street,  p.  xliv.  of  life  of  Neal,  prefixed 
to  vol.  i. 

Cowel,  Dr.  his  extravagant  positions  concern- 
ing the  prerogative,  i.  441 

Cox,  Dr.  brings  in  king  Edward's  service- 
book  at  Frankfort,  i.  79.  Which  breaks  up  the 
old  congregation,  id. 

Cox,  Mr.   B.  his  sufferings,  iii.  361 

Cox,  Mr.  Benjamin,  some  particulars  of,  iii. 
410 

Cranford,  Mr.  James,  his  death,  ii.  686 
Cranmer,  archbishop,  gives  sentence  of  di- 
vorce for  Henry  VIII.  i.  9<  Promotes  the 
reformation,  12.  Reviews  and  corrects  Tyndal's 
Bible,  15,  Appointed  to  dispute  against  Lam- 
bert the  martyr,  21.  His  power  declines,  27. 
His  judgment  concerning  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction,   34.     His  persecuting  principles,    40. 
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Causes  Joan  of  Kent  and  George  Van  Paris  to 
be  burnt  as  heretics,  42.  He  is  zealous  tor  the 
habits,  48.  But  relaxes  his  opinion  about  them, 
49.  His  sentiments  about  discipline,  56.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  liturgy,  tliough  twice  reformed, 
id.  He  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  60.  Tried  for 
high-treason,  61.  Declared  a  heretic,  65.  De- 
graded, and  recants,  71.  Retracts  his  recanta- 
tion, and  is  burnt,  72.  Was  utterly  against  the 
Popish  habits  at  last,  128»  Cranmer's  Bible, 
453 

Creed-church,  manner  of  its  consecration  by 
Laud,  i.  540 

Crisp,  Dr.  of  London,  his  death  and  character, 
ii.  184 

Crofton,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  iii.  66 
Cromwell,  lord,  a  friend  to  the  reformation, 
i.  12.     Made  visitor-general  of  the  monasteries, 
18.     Arrested,  and  beheaded  without  trial,  22. 
Cause  of  his  fall  discussed,  23,  and  n. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  designs  to  go  to  New- 
England,  i.  618,  ii.  103.  His  character,  ii.  355. 
His  bravery  and  couductin  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
357.  He  and  Ircton  confer  with  the  king  about 
his  restoration,  449.  Reasons  of  his  deserting 
liim,  450.  His  speech  in  parliament,  457.  He 
reduces  the  Welsh,  499.  Defeats  the  Scots 
under  duke  Hamilton,  502.  Returns  to  Lon- 
don, 531.  His  speech  on  the  motion  for  trying 
the  king,  532.  Reduces  Ireland,  552.  His 
rapid  success,  553.  He  and  his  army  petition 
for  a  toleration,  555.  Marches  against  the 
Scots,  565.  Defeats  them  at  Dunbar,  id.  In- 
vites the  Scots  ministers  to  return  to  their 
churches,  566.  His  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh-castle,  id.  Ministers'  reply,  and  his 
.answer,  567.  Reply  to  the  governor's  com- 
plaint, 568.  Extracts  of  more  letters,  id.  Re- 
marks, id.  Chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford,  569. 
His  letter  to  the  university  thereon,  id.  Pro- 
gress of  his  army  in  Scotland,  587.  Defeats  the 
king  at  Worcester,  589.  His  letter  to  the  par- 
liament, id.  He  and  his  army  quarrel  with 
parliament,  596.  Remarks,  id.  Advises  about 
a  new  form  of  government,  597.  His  ambi- 
tious designs,  id.  Forcibly  dissolves  the  long- 
parliament,  598.  Dismisses  the  council  of  state, 
599.  Remarks,  id.  He  and  his  council  of 
officers  assume  the  government,  600.  His 
form  of  summons  for  a  new  parliament,  601. 
His  first  (called  the  little)  parliament,  id. 
Declared  protector  by  the  council,  604.  His 
instalment  and  oath,  606.  Remarks,  607. 
Mr.  Baxter's  testimony  to  his  government,  608. 
His  first  council,  id.  State  of  the  nation  at  his 
assuming  the  protectorship,  612.  His  grandeur 
and  wise  management,  id.  Gives  peace  to  the 
Dutch,  id.  High  reputation  among  foreign 
nations,  id.  French  ambassador's  speech  to 
hihi,  613.  His  domestic  enemies,  id.  His 
management  of  the  cavaliers,  presbyterians,  and 
republicans,  613,  614.  His  friends,  614.  Re- 
marks, 615.  Incorporates  Scotland  and  Ireland 
with  England,  id.  Royalists'  plot  against  him, 
id.       Executes    tiie    Portuguese    ambassador's 


brother,  616.  Calls  a  new  parliament,  goes  in 
state,  and  his  speech,  id.  Second  speech  ; 
appoints  a  recognition  of  the  government,  617, 
618.  He  dissolves  them,  619.  Plots  against 
him,  id.  His  vigilance,  620.  Severity  to  the 
royalists,  by  decimation,  id.  For  universal 
liberty  of  conscience,  623.  His  speech  to  par- 
liament for  that  purpose,  id.  Bates's  testinaouy 
to  it,  624.  Is  for  encouraging  learning,  638. 
Appoints  new  visitors  for  the  universities,  639. 
His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  640.  His 
letter  to  the  pi  ince  of  Tarente,  ic?.  Appoints 
major-generals,  646.  Enters  into  an  alliance 
with  France,  id.  Sends  Blake  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, id.  Publishes  a  severe  ordinance  against 
the  old  sequestered  clergy,  649.  But  is  willing 
to  dispense  with  it,  650.  Reasons  of  the  seve- 
rities against  the  Papists,  651.  Is  for  encou- 
raging the  Jews,  id.  Assists  the  Protestants  in 
the  valleys,  653.  His  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  654.  Calls  a  new  parliament,  658. 
Assists  the  Protestants  at  Nismes,  668.  His 
letter  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  id.  Debates  about 
giving  him  the  title  of  king,  672.  His  reasons 
for  declining  it,  673.  Remarks,  id.  His  title 
of  protector  confirmed,  z'c?.  His  second  instal- 
ment, 676.  His  grandeur,  and  wise  adminis- 
tration, 677.  His  treaty  with'  France,  678. 
Constitutes  an  upper  house  of  parliament,  679. 
His  speech  at  their  dissolution,  681.  Purges 
the  army,  682.  And  projects  a  union  of  the 
wliole  reformed  interest,  id.  Resigns  his  chan- 
cellorship of  Oxford,  683.  Appoints  his  son 
Henry  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  684.  His 
only  remaining  descendants,  684.  Success  of 
his  arms  abroad,  686.  Plots  against  him,  687. 
His  sickness,  696.  His  last  prayer,  id.  His 
death,  burial,  and  character,  Q9Q,  697.  As  a 
soldier  and  statesman,  698.  His  public,  reli- 
gious, and  moral  character,  699,  700.  His 
enthusiasm,  700.  Objections  against  him  con- 
sidered, id.  In  regard  to  his  dissimulation, 
ambition,  &c.  701.  Sum  of  his  character,  702. 
Poems  on,  id.  His  body  taken  up  after  the 
Restoration,  iii.  67 

Cromwell,  Henry,  appointed  by  his  father 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii.  684.  So6ie  ac- 
count of  him  and  his  family,  id.  His  letters  to 
his  brother,  iii.  3.  His  letter  to  Fleetwood,  4. 
Others,  5.  69 

Cromwell,  Richard,  chosen  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  ii.  683>  Proclaimed  protector,  iii.  1. 
Calls  a  parliament,  id.  Obliged  by  the  army  to 
dissolve  them,  2.  Deposed  hy  the  army,  id. 
Quietly  resigns  the  protectorship,  6,  and  n. 
Resigns  his  chancellorship,  and  absconds,  36. 
His  character,  37.  Death  and  character  of  his 
wife,  201,  n. 

Crosby's  History  of  English  Baptists,  quoted 
by  the  editor,  i.  13,  7i.  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
places  in  the  course  of  the  work.  See  an  ac- 
count of  this  work,  editor's  advertisement  to 
vol.  iv. 

Cross  in  baptism,  objections  of  the  Puritans 
against  it,  i.  167.     Bishop  Rudd's  moderating 
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speech  about  it, 408.     I'luitans'  objections,  426. 
429 

Cross,  of  the,  in  baptism,  a  leaiued  treatise,  by 
Mr.  R.  Parker;  consequences  to  the  author,  i. 
440 

Crosse,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  491 
Crosses,  several  pulled  down,  ii.  202.     Pam- 
phlet on  it,  id.  n. 

Crowder,  Mr.  his  hard  treatment,  i.  545 
Crowly,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  148 
Cuilworth,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  253.n. 

Daille,  of  Paris,  his  letter  on  the  king's  con- 
stancy iu  religion,  iii.  21 

De  L'Angle  on  the  same,  iii.  21 

Damplin,  a  Papist,  hanged,  i.  23 

Danger  of  the  church,  cry  of,  iii.  199 

Dangerfield's  plot,  iii.  215.  Proceedings 
against  him  in  James's  reign,  258 

D'Anvers,  an  eminent  minister  and  writer,  an 
account  of,  iii.  415 

Barrel,  Mr.  his  sufferings  for  pretending  to 
cast  out  unclean  spirits,  i.  373.  His  protesta- 
tion, 374 

Davenant,  bishop,  censured,  i.  537.  Death 
.TOd  character,  ii.  93.  His  benefactions  to 
Queen' s-college,  Cambridge,  id.  n. 

Davenport,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New-Eng- 
land,  i.  571" 

Davenport,  Christopher,  some  account  of  the 
work  lie  wrote  under  the  title  of  Franciscus  de 
Clara,  and  of  himself,  i.  598,  and  n. 

Day,  bishop,  deprived,  i.  45.      Restored,  60 

Deacons,  conclusions  of  the  Puritans  concern- 
ing them,  i.  227 

Dead  bodies  of  considerable  persons  in  Crom- 
well's and  parliament  times  dug  up,  iii.  104, 105 

Dead,  praying  for  them,  i.  31 

Deans  and  chapters,  &c  bill  for  abolishing 
them,  ii.  64.  Dr.  Hackett's  defence  of  them, 
iib.  Several  specclies  against  them,  66,  &c. 
Origin  of  them,  id.  Resolutions  of  the  commons 
against  them,  68 

Declaration  of  faith,  by  the  reformers  in 
prison,  i.  65.  Of  articles  of  religion,  set  forth 
by  the  bishops,  103 

Declaration  of  the  Doings  of  those  Ministers, 
&c.  a  work  published  in  1566,  to  justify  those 
who  refused  the  garments  ;  an  abstract  from  it, 
an  account  of  the  answers  it  produced,  and  the 
ministers'  reply,  i.  149 — 151 

Declaration  to  encotuage  sports  on  the  Lord's 
day,  a  curious  one  issued  by  James  I.  an  extract 
and  account  of,  i.  472 

Deering,  Mr.  articles  of  his  examination,  i. 
204.  Deprived  and  restored,  205.  Deprived 
again,  206.     His  death  and  character,  230 

Deering,  sir  Edw.  his  speech  against  the  hier- 
archy, ii.  63 

Defence  of  the  ministers'  reasons  for  refusal 
of  subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
against  the  cavils  of  F.  Hutton,  B.D.,  Dr. 
Covel,  and  Dr.  Sparkes,  a  work  published  in 
1607  ;  an  extract  from  it,  i.  431 

Defender  of  the  faith,  the  origin  of  that  title,  i. 6 


Defenders  in  Bohemia,  some  account  of,  i. 
473 

Delaune,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  iii.  242,  243, 
and  ns. 

Delegates,  rise  of  the  court  of,  i.  11 

Delinquents,  ordinance  for  seizing  their  es- 
tates, ii.  197 

Dcll,  William,  a  Baptist  minister,  some 
account  of,  iii.  408 

Demonstration  of  Discipline,  a  book  so  called  ; 
proceedings  against  the  supposed  author,  i.  331, 
&c. 

Dennc,  Mr,  Henry,  his  disputation  in  prison 
with  Dr.  Featly,ii.  287,  n.  His  sufferings,  iii. 
361.     His  death  and  character,  iii.  108,  n. 

Derby,  earl  of,  defeated,  ii.  588 

Descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  controversy  about 
it,  i.  372 

Design  of  this  work,  i.  preface,  p.  i.  x.  '* 

Detestation  of  the  Errors  of  tlie  Times  :  a 
book  published  by  the  assembly  of  divines  about 
1645,  against  the  sectarians,  ii.  421 

Devon  and  Cornwall  ministers'  protestation 
of  their  loyalty,  i.  437 

De  Witts  murdered,  iii.  1 82 

Dewsbury,  William,  his  death  and  character, 
iii.  475 

Digby,  lord,  his  speech  against  tlie  bishops 
and  new  canons,  ii.  6.  Another  for  reforming 
tlie  hierarchy,  45.  Another  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  54 

Diodati  of  Geneva,  his  temperate  answer  to 
the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii.  232,  ?». 

Dippers  Dipt,  by  Dr.  Featley  ;  a  celebrated 
piece  against  the  Baptists,  ii.  387,  n. 

Directory  for  public  worship  established,  ii. 
274.  Preface  to  it,  id.  Its  variations  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  275.  Success  of  it, 
276.  Ordinance  for  enforcing  the  use  of  it,  277. 
Remarks,  id.  The  king  forbids  the  use  of  it,  id. 
University  of  Oxford's  objections,  471.  The 
king's  objection  to  it,  522.  See  Appendix,  No. 
VHI. 

Directory  for  ordination  of  ministers,  ii.  358. 
See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

Disciplina  Ecclesise  ;  a  book  in  high  estecu), 
written  by  Mr.  Travers,  published  in  Euglisli  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  i.  292 

Discipline  of  tlie  church,  reformers'  opinion 
of,  i.  24,  n.  56,  57.  Puritans'  objections,  and 
complaints  of  tlie  want  of  it,  156.  The  com- 
mons address  the  queen  to  reform  it,  179. 
Rules  for  it,  agreed  upon  by  the  ministers,  &c. 
of  Northampton,  181.  Associations  of  the 
Puritans  for  restoring  it,  225.  Their  book  of 
discipline,  292.  Another  treatise,  called  the 
Abstract,  id.  Bill  to  reform  it,  293.  Form 
of  subscription  to  the  book  of  discipline,  314. 
Persons  who  subscribed  it,  id.  What  the  Puri- 
tans wanted  reformed  in  it,  392.  Innovations 
in  it,  ii.  69.  Bishop  Williams's  scheme  of  it. 
71 

Disney,  Dr.  his  life  of  Jortin  quoted,  ii.  509,"- 

Dispensing  power,  arguments  for  and  against 
it,  iii.  185.     The  commons  vote  against  it,  id. 
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The  dissenters  renounce  it,  187.  282,  Exer- 
cised by  James  II.  268.  Declared  legal  by  the 
judges,  id. 

Disputation  at  Oxford  between  the  Reformers 
and  Papists,  i.  64.  Another  appointed  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  95 

Dissenters,  Protestant,  friends  to  their  coun- 
try, i.  preface  vi.  Grievances  on  them,  id. 
See  more  under  Noncomformists.  Bill  for 
their  ease,  iii.  187.  It  miscarries,  188.  Seve- 
rity of  the  court  against  them  revived,  193. 
Their  sufferings,  193,  194.  Bill  for  easing 
them  withdrawn  bj  the  clerk,  222.  Pro- 
ceedings thereon  in  the  next  parliament,  226. 
Their  persecution  revived  by  order  of  king  and 
council,  230.  Treatises  in  favour  of  them, 
231.  Their  farther  sufferiugs,  232.  Their 
persecution  compared  with  the  reformers  in 
Mary's  reign,  252.  Persecution  revived  in 
James's  reign,  258.  Some  turn  from  the 
church  to  them,  264.  Progress  of  the  persecu- 
tion against  them,  id.  Tlicir  methods  to  con- 
ceal their  meetings,  265.  Reasons  for  their 
not  writing  against  Popery,  266.  Have  liberty 
by  means  of  the  dispensing  power,  268.  Are 
caressed  by  the  court,  269.  Tlie  end  of  their 
prosecution  by  the  penal  laws,  id.  Computa- 
tion of  sufferers,  and  estimation  of  damages, 
271,  272,  n.  Reasons  of  their  numbers  not 
decreasing,  272.  Commission  of  enquiry  into 
tlieir  losses  by  the  church-party,  273.  They 
are  courted  by  the  king  and  church,  279. 
Admitted  to  serve  offices,  282.  But  will  uot 
generally  acknowledge    the    dispensing   power, 

283,  and  n.     Addresses  of  some  of  them,  283, 

284,  and  ns.  Are  jealous  of  the  king's  con- 
duct, 285.  The  clnirch  applies  to  them  for 
assistance,  with  assurances  of  favour  in  better 
times,  286.  Prince  of  Orange's  advice  to 
them,  id.  Remarks,  id.  Letter  to  them,  id. 
Reasons  for  their  not  being  for  abrog-ating  the 
penal  laws  at  this  crisis,  289.  Are  courted  by 
the  bishops  in  their  distress,  with  fair  promises, 
303,  304.  Remarks,  305.  Conduct  of  the 
tories  towards  tlicm  since  the  Revolution,  327. 

Distractions  in  the  state,  ii.  91. 

Divine  Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ's 
true,  visible,  and  material  Church  ;  a  small 
treatise,  by  Mr.  Jacob,  1610.  Explication 
and  confirmation  of  ditto,  another  treatise  i., 
461.     Other  works  of  his,  462. 

Divisions  between  the  fust  reformers  that 
fled  to  Frankfort  and  Geneva,  i.  preface  vi. 

Doctrinal  Puritans,  i.  preface  iv.,  and 
368. 

Doctrine  of  the  church,  reformers'  opinions 
on,  i.  24,  n.  Doctrines  reformed,  51.  Re- 
formation of  it  desired  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton-court,  398.    Innovations  in  it,  ii.  69 

Dod,  Mr.  his  death  and  character,  ii.  388. 
Of  his  sayings,  389,  n. 

Dorislaus,  Dr.,  circumstances  of  his  death,  ii. 
551.    Anecdotes  of  him,  id.  n. 

Dorset,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Hampshire, 
rav.agcd  by  the  king's  troops,  ii.  245 


Downer,  Ann,  a  woman  of  eminent  strength 
of  piety  and  intellect,  iii.  476 

Downing,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Marshall,  defended 
against  a  charge  of  Dr.  Grey,  ii.  173,  n. 

Downing,  Dr.,  his  death  and  character,  ii. 
286 

Drelincourt,  his  letter  on  the  king's  con- 
stancy in  religion,  iii.  20 

Drop  of  Honey,  &c.,  a  popular  little  tract, 
iii.  415 
'  Dublin  University  founded,  i.  459 

Du  Moulin,  Dr.  Lewis,  some  account  of  him, 
ii.  491.  His  sentiments  about  the  autliors  of 
the  Iving's  death,  .546 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  ii.  565 

Dunkirk  delivered  to  the  English,  ii.  686. 
A  story  of  Cromwell,  in  relation  to  it,  id.  Sold 
to  the  French  by  Charles  II.  and  Lord  Claren- 
don's hand  in  it,  iii.  108,  109,  n. 

Dury,  Mr.  writes  against  the  Jews,  ii.  652 

Dutch  and  French  churches,  their  address  to 
James  I.  and  his  answer,  i.  391.  Address  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  answer,  415. 
Laud  obliges  them  to  conformity,  574.  His 
injunctions  to  them,  id.  They  are  broken  up, 
575.  ■  See  German  and  Dutch  church.  Dis- 
turbed by  archbishop  Laud,  ii.  327 

Dutch  war,  under  the  long  parliament,  ii.595. 
Cromwell  puts  an  end  to  it,  612.  Under 
Charhes  II.  iii.  138.  The  second,  176.  Ended, 
194.      Holland  overrun  by  the  French,  182 

Duppa,  Dr.  an  account  of,  iii.  44,  and  n. 
His  charities,  id.  n. 

Dyke,  Mr.  suspended,  i.  284.  His  parishi- 
oners and  the  lord-treasurer  intercede  for  him, 
hut  in  vain,  id. 

Earle,  Dr.  J.,  an  account  of,  p.  xlvi.  of  Life 
of  Neal,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  it. 

Eaton,  Rev.  John,  his  death  and  character, 
ii.  94.  Of  his  work  entitled  The  Honeycomb 
of  Free  Justification,  id. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  their  power  extended  by 
Laud,  i.  583.  Held  in  the  bishops'  own  names, 
584.  Ecclesiastical  commission  erected,  iii. 
274.  To  prepare  materials  for  a  bill  of  com- 
prehension, 319.  Names  of  commissioners,  320. 
Their  powers,  id.  Dispute  about  the  legality 
of  their  commission,  id.  Reasons  against  alte- 
rations in  the  litvn-gy,  321.  And  for  them,  id. 
Proceedings,  322.  -  Ecclesiastical  laws ;  see 
Canons 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  remarks  on,  i.  pre- 
face,  X. 

Edge-hill  fight,  ii.  153 

Edmunds,  St.,  Church  in  Salisbury,  some 
particulars  relating  to  it,  and  to  its  painted  win- 
dows, i.  550,  551 

Edinburgh  Castle  surrendered,  ii.  569 

Edward  VI.  born,  i.  19.  Succeeds  his  father, 
31.  The  regency  appointed  during  his  mino- 
rity, id.  The  reformation  advances,  id.  His 
injunctions  about  religion,  &c.,  32,  n.  His 
first  service-book,  37.  Prohibits  all  preach- 
ing, and  why,.  35.  Insurrections  in  his  reign, 
and     on     what    account,    39.      Severities    on 
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account  of  religion  in  liis  time,  40,  41.  His  re- 
luctance to  sign  the  warrant  for  Joan  Boucher's 
execution  for  heresy,  41.  An  instance  of  his 
piety,  47.  His  letter  to  the  archbishop  to 
dispense  with  the  habits  in  Hooper's  consecra- 
tion, 48.  His  patent  for  establishing  the  Ger- 
man churcli  in  London,  49.  His  book  of  arti- 
cles, 51.  His  second  service-book,  52.  Ap- 
points a  royal  visitation  about  the  church 
plate,  &c.  53.  How  far  the  reformation  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  king's  desire  of  proceeding 
farther,  54,  55.  He  laments  that  be  could  not 
restore  the  primitive  discipline,  55.  His  death 
and  character,  56,  57.  Remarks  on  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reformers  in  this  reign,  id.  By 
his  vrill  .appoints  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  successor, 
59.  His  laws  about  religion  repealed,  61.  But 
revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  88.  His  service- 
book  re-established,  with  alterations,  96,  97 

Edwards,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  486 

Edwards's  Antapologia,  against  the  Indepen- 
dents, ii.  268.  HisGangraena,  421.  Remarks 
upon  it,  422 

Ejected  ministers,  their  sufferings,  iii.  122. 
Names  of  those  who  survived  the  Revolution, 
328.  See  Ministers 

Eikoon  Basilike,  a  spurious  book,  ii.  541 

Elders,  Puritans'  opinion  concerning  them,  i. 
434 

Elector  palatine  takes  the  covenant,  and 
sits  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii.  224.  282. 
His  answer  to  the  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, 282 

Elenchus  Religionis  Papisticae,  with  an  ap- 
pendix by  Dr.  Bastwick  ;  this  work  denies  the 
divine  right  of  the  order  of  bishops,  &c.,  i.  570. 
Other  works  ascribed  to  him,  590.  Extract 
from  the  Elenchus  of  Dr.  George  Bates,  an 
eminent  royalist,  ii.  161 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  on  her  accession  wishes 
to  restore  King  Edward's  liturgy,  i.  preface,  iv. 
Objected  to  by  many,  but  enforced  by  her,  and 
subscription  urged  by  the  bishops  to  the  liturgy, 
ceremonies,  and  discipline,  of  the  church,  iv. 
Erects  a  court  of  high-commission,  v.  Carries 
her  prerogative  as  high  as  Charles  1. ,  id.  Ille- 
gitimated by  her  father,  16.  Her  danger  and 
sufferings  in  her  sister's  reign,  83.  Her  acces- 
sion to  the  cro^vn,  85.  State  of  the  nation  and 
of  religion  at  that  time,  86.  She  forbids  all 
preaching  for  a  time,  id.  The  supremacy  re- 
stored to  her  by  parliament,  88.  She  appoints 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  90.  Is  afraid  of 
reforming  too  far,  96.  118.  Her  injunctions 
about  religion,  103.  She  retains  images,  and 
several  Popish  ceremonies  in  her  chapel,  107. 
Assists  the  confederate  Protestants  in  Scotland, 
113.  The  pope  writes  to  her,  115.  She  is 
averse  to  the  married  clergy,  118.  Her  supre- 
macy confirmed,  119.  She  writes  to  the  arch- 
bishops to  enforce  the  act  of  uniformity,  125. 
Refuses  to  ratify  the  bishops'  advertisements, 
127.  136.  141.  She  visits  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  146.  A  remarkable  instance  of  her 
stretching  the  prerogative,  160.   Her  dangerous 


sickness,  and  the  hazard  of  the  reformation  at 
that  time,  166.  She  assists  the  confederate 
Protestants  of  France  and  Holland,  167.  Re- 
bellion of  her  Popish  subjects,  id.  She  is  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  1G8.  Proceedings 
of  her  parliament  thereupon,  169.  She  is  very 
arbitrary  with  her  parliament,  175.  179.  186. 
And  stops  their  attempts  for  a  farther  reforma- 
tion, 194.  Her  inveteracy  against  the  Puritans, 
and  attempt  to  suppress  them,  200.  203.  She 
was  favourable  to  the  Papists,  221.  Persecutes 
tlie  Anabaptists,  222.  Her  reasons  for  put- 
ting down  the  religious  exercises  of  the  clergy, 
231,  n.  235.  Her  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose,  231,  n.  Grindal's  honest 
advice  to  her,  233.  For  which  she  sequesters 
and  confines  him,  234.  Her  designed  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  241.  She  forbids  a 
fast  appointed  by  the  commons,  id.  And  the 
private  fastings  of  the  clergy,  242.  She  requires 
full  conformity,  243.  Continues  to  assist 
foreign  Protestants,  250.  Grants  a  commission 
of  concealments,  id.  But  revokes  it,  id.  Grants 
a  new  ecclesiastical  commission,  268.  Again 
stops  the  parliament's  proceedings  for  a  farther 
reform,  298.  A  plot  of  the  Papists  against  her 
life,  300.  Rejects  the  bill  for  the  better  ob- 
servation of  the  sabbath,  302.  Stops  other  bills 
for  reform,  313.  Another  plot  of  the  Papists 
against  her,  id.  Puritans  petition  her,  but  in 
vain,  317.  Her  conduct  in  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, 323.  She  again  stops  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  324.  Prohibits  the  books  against 
the  church,  329.  Her  arbitrary  messages  to  the 
parliament,  344.  She  repents  of  putting  Bar- 
rowe  and  Greenwood,  two  Brownists-,  to  death, 
355.  Dislikes  the  predestinarian  controversy, 
370.  She  again  stops  the  parliament's  proceed- 
ings, 375.  377.  Her  death  and  character,  383. 
The  editor's  supplemental  reflections  on  her 
reign,  384—388. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  married  to  the  elector 
palatine,  i.  457 

Elliott,  sir  John,  his  speech  in  parliament,  i. 
522.  He  dies  in  prison,  526.  Of  his  portrait, 
id.  n. 

Elliott,  Rev.  Mr.,  removes  to  New  England, 
i.  546 

Elliston,  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  i.  288 

Engagement,  a  new  oath  established  to  the 
commonwealth,  ii.  550.  Enforced,  556.  To 
be  taken  by  the  whole  nation,  id.  Refused  by 
the  Presbyterians,  irf.  Cavaliers  and  sectarians 
take  it,  557.  Reasons  for  and  against  it,  id. 
Tendered  to  the  universities,  569. 

England'sComplaint,&c.,  a  pamphlet  against 
the  canons,  i.  632 

English  Pope,  a  work  printed  in  1643.  A 
smart  quotation  from  it,  i.  598. 

English  Puritanism,  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  abstract  from  it,  i.  432 

Enthusiasm,  rise  of  it  in  the  army,  ii.  356. 
A  farther  account  of  it,  423 

Episcopacy,  rise  of  the  controversy  about  its 
divine  right,  i.  321.      The  controversy  carried 
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on,  363.  Restored  in  Scotland,  448,  &c. 
Pamphlets  for  and  against,  ii.  27.  Bishop  Hall's 
defence  of  it,  and  answer  by  Smectymnuus,  28. 
Remarks,  32.  Bill  for  its  abolition,  150. 
Remarks,  151.  Debated  in  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  ii.  345.  Between  the  king  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  400.  Abolished  by  parliament, 
418.  Debated  in  the  treaty  of  Newport,  514. 
Remarks,  519.  Archbishop  Usher's  senti- 
ments abont  it,  52ti.  State  of,  before  the  Re- 
storation, iii.  15.  Restored  in  Scotland  against 
the  king's  mind,  99,  100.  Restored  in  Ireland, 
101.  Abolished  in  Scotland,  325.  Which 
excites  disaffection  to  the  government  .and  to 
the  English  dissenters,  326.  Cromwell  tole- 
rates episcopalians,  ii.  608 

Erasti.ans,  their  opinion  of  church  govern- 
ment, ii.  265.  Their  chief  patrons  in  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  and  in  the  parliament,  id. 
Their  objections  to  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
tery, 361.  Their  conduct,  365.  Their  opinion 
about  suspension  and  excommunication,  366 

Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospels  in  Eng- 
lish, ordered  to  be  set  up  in  churches,  i.  104 

Erastus's  famous  book,  De  Exconimunica- 
tione,  anecdote  of  it,  i.  378,  n.  His  principles, 
ii.  author's  preface,  xiii. 

Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  a  remarkable 
book,  called  the  King's  Book,  an  account  of,  i. 
23,  and  7i.      Remarks  upon  it,  26 

Essex,  earl  of,  his  character,  ii.  3,  Ch.arac- 
ter  of  his  p.arty,  4.  Arrives  in  London  after 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  ii.  172.  Is  defeated  in 
Cornwall,  243.  He  is  removed,  355.  His 
death  and  character,  425 

Essex,  petitions  for  their  deprived  ministers, 
i.  267,  285.  Names  of  those  that  were  sus- 
pended, 281,  n. 

Et  catera  oath,  i.  630.  Objections  against 
it,  ii.  11 

Evans,  Dr.  John,  some  account  of,  p.  xli  of 
Memoirs  of  Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  w. 

Evans,  Catherine,  &c.,  tr.avels  and  history 
of,  iii.  442 

Ewins,  Mr.,  some  particulars  of  liim,  iii.  414, 
and  n. 

Exchequer  shut  up,  iii.  1 76 

Exclusion  bill  brought  in,  iii.  214.  Brought 
in  again,  226 

Excommunication,  Puritans'  notion  of  it, 
i.  347,  and  n.  Terrible  consequences  of  it  in  spi- 
ritual courts,  418.  Canonabout  it,  631.  Opi- 
nions of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Erastians,  on  it,  ii.  366.     Ordinance  of  it,  368 

Executions  for  Treason,  a  book  so  called, 
quoted,  i.  73 

Exercises,  religious.   See  Prophesyings. 

Exeter  besieged  by  a  Popish  faction  in  Ed- 
ward VI.'s  time,  i.  40.  The  inhabitants  re- 
lieved by  Lord  Russell,  id.  It  surrenders  to 
the  parliament  army,  and  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta, the  King's  daughter,  made  prisoner  there, 
but  escapes  to  France,  ii.  390 

Exhortation  to  the  Governors,  &c.,  a  book 
published  by  Mr.  Penry  in  1588,  i.  356 


Exhortation  to  the  t.aking  of  the  solemn 
league  and  coven.ant,  ii.  222.   Answered,  223 

Exiles  for  religion  in  queen  Mary's  days,  i. 
61,  76.  Tlicir  petition  to  her  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  at  home,  69.  Disputes  among  them 
about  the  ceremonies  and  service-book,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Puritans,  77.  They  appeal  to 
Calvin,  79.  Some  of  them  set  up  the  Geneva 
discipline,  id.  Their  reasons  for  laying  aside 
the  rites  and  ceremonies,  80.  Remarks  upon 
the  breach  between  them,  81.  Farther  differ- 
ence among  them,  82.  They  return  home  on 
queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  with  what  tem- 
per, 87.  Their  good  resolutions,  88.  See  Re- 
formers. 

Factories,  English,  in  Holland,  regulations  of 
them  projected  by  Laud,  i.  552 

Fagius  comes  to  England,  i.  35.  His  bones 
dug  up  and  burnt  by  the  Papists,  7-3 

Fairfax,  general,  his  character,  ii.  355. 
King's  clergy's  petition  to  him,  459.  Coun- 
ter-petition of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  him, 
460.  He  suppresses  the  cavaliers  inJCent  and 
Essex,  499 

Faith,  the  first  reformers'  opinion  about  it, 
i.  24,  n. 

Falkland,  lord,  his  speech  for  reforming  the 
hierarchv,  ii.  43.  Against  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, 54 ' 

False  news,  proclamation  against  spreading, 
iii.  18;? 

Family  of  love,  an  enthusiastic  sect,  i.  222 

Farmer,  Richard,  some  account  of,  iii.  413 

Fast,  voted  by  the  commons,  i.  241.  Forbid 
by  the  queen,  542.  Parliament's  monthly  one, 
ii.  201.  The  king's  in  opposition,  id.  Par- 
liament's kept  on  Christmas-day,  284.  Occa- 
sional fasts,  201 

Fastings  of  the  clergy  put  down,  i.  242 

Feasts  of  dedication,  i.  559,  ii.  303.  Their 
rise,  306 

Featley,  Dr.  expelled  the  assembly  of  divines, 
and  taken  into  custody  as  a  spy,  ii.  234.  His 
death,  387.  An  account  of  his  book  against 
the  Baptists,  id.  n.  His  challenge  in  defence 
of  the  church  of  England,  id.  His  character, 
and  last  prayer,  388 

Fell,  Dr.  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  treats 
the  parliament's  visiters  with  contempt,  ii.  473. 
Is  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorship,  and  taken 
into  custody,  475.  Some  farther  account  of 
him,  484.      His  death,  &c.  iii.  294 

Fell,  Mrs.  M.  persecuted,  iii.  434 

Fellows,  form  of  inducting  the  new  ones  at 
Cambridge,  ii.  257 

Felton,  stabs  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  i. 
519 

Fenner,  Mr.  defends  the  Puritans,  i.  316, 
317 

Feoffees,  censured  in  the  star-chamber,  i. 
549 

Ferrars,  bishop,  burnt,  i.  69.  He  was  ag.iinst 
the  Popish  garments,  128 
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Field,  Mr.  suspended,  i.  267 
Field  and  Wilcox  imprisoned  for  the  admo- 
nition to  the  parliament,  i.  188.  Theirapology, 
189.  Their  supplication,  191.  Their  couFes- 
s-ion  of  faith,  and  preface  to  it,  190,  n.  &c. 
Their  conference  with  the  archbishop's  chap- 
lain, 192.      And  hard  usage,  id. 

Field  conventicles,  act  against,  iii.  254 
Fifth-monarchy  men,  their  plot  against  Crom- 
well, ii.  687.  Their  insurrection  after  the 
Restoration,  iii.  72,  73,  n.  Consequences  of 
it,  id.  Disowned  by  the  Independents,  id. 
By  the  Baptists,  74,  and  n.  By  the  Quakers, 
75,  .and  n. 

Fifths  of  estates  allowed  wives  and  children 
of  delinquents,  ii.  197.  And  of  ejected  clergy- 
men, 263 

Finch,  lord-chief-justice,  his  character,  i.  497 
Finch,  Rev.  Mr.  his  case,  ii.   192 
Finch,  Dr.  sent  to  invite  the  prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  Oxford,  iii.  310 

Fire  of  London,  iii.  148.  Produces  a  sort 
of  liberty  to  the  Nonconformists,  1 49 

Firmin,  Mr.  George,  his  character  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  ii.  658 

•First-fruits  and  tenths. — See  Annates 
Fisher,  bishop,  refuses  to   take   the  oath  of 
succession  and  supremacy,  i.  12.    Beheaded  for 
it,  18 

Fisher,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  147 
Fitz-Harris's  sham  plot,  iii.  227.    He  is  exe- 
cuted, 228 

Five  members,  king  goes  to  seize,  ii.  117. 
Authors  of  that  project,  118,  and  n. 

Fi\e-mile  act  against  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters, iii.  144,  n. 

Five  points,  a  declaration  forbidding  to  preach 
on  them,  ii.  315,  316 

Fleetwood,  lieutenant-general,  for  deposing 
Richard  Cromwell,  iii.  3.  Henry  Cromwell's 
letter  to  him,  4.      His  death,  6 

Fletcher,  Dr.  made  bishop  of  London,  and 
persecutes  the  Puritans,  i.  366.  The  queen 
displeased  at  his  second  marriage  ;  his  death,  id. 
Ford,  Mr.  and  others  expelled  the  imiver- 
sity  for  preaching  against  Arminianism  and  the 
new  ceremonies,  i.  545 

Foreign  Protestants  take  sanctuary  in  Eng- 
land, i.  35.  Their  sentiments  about  the  habits 
and  ceremonies,  132,  &c.  Foreign  Protestant 
churches  disowned,  i.  576.  Laud  discourages 
them,  ii.  322,  323.  327 

Forma  promissionis  et  ohjurationis,  i.  206 

Forms,  &c.    a  variety  of  them   in   different 

churches,  allowed  even   by  the   Papists,  i.  37. 

This  complained  of  in  the  church  of  England, 
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Fownes,  Mr.  George,  history  of,  iii.  414,  415 
Fox,  Mr.  John,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Humphreys, 
i.  118.  His  Acts  and  Monuments,  124.  Neg- 
lected by  the  church  for  scrupling  the  habits, 
id.  Summoned  before  the  commissioners,  but 
refuses  to  subscribe,  140.  Intercedes  with  the 
queen  to  spare'some  Anabaptists  that  were  con- 


demned to  be  burnt,  223.  His  deatli  and  cha- 
racter, 321 

Fox,  George,  an  account  of  him  and  his  pa- 
rents, ii.  572,  &c.  and  ??s.  His  sufferings, 
5?'l,  and  ns.  Is  joined  by  others,  576.  A 
farther  account  of  him,  iii.  419.  432,  433.  437. 
457,  &c. 

Foxes  and  Firebrands,  authors  of,  iii.  200,  n. 

France,  war  with  it,  i.  512.  French  am- 
bassador's speech  to  the  protector,  ii.  613. 
Their  conquests,  iii.  156.  Declare  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  overrun  their  country,  182. 
Their  ministers  employed  to  enforce  the  idea  of 
king  Charles's  being  a  Protestant,  iii.  20,  &c. 
Their  conduct  after  the  Restoration,  102 

Frankfort,  the  congregation  there,  and  their 
manner  of  worship,  i.  77.  Interrupted  by  Dr. 
Cox  and  his  party,  79.  Remarks  on  that  affair, 
80,  &c.  The  congregation  divided  again,  82. 
Their  new  book  of  discipline,  id. 

Frederick,  elector  palatine,  marries  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  i.  457.  Chosen  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, 475.  Defeated  and  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom,  476 

Freemen  of  London  to  be  disfranchised  for 
not  going  to  church,  i.  160 

Free-will,  the  first  reformers'  opinion  about 
it,  i.  24,  n.  Rise  of  the  controversy  about  it, 
73. — See  Predestination. 

Freke,  Dr.  made  bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  228. 
His  severity  against  the  Puritans,  238.  And 
against  the  Brownists,  248.  His  articles  against 
the  justices,  id. 

French  church  in  London  restored,  i.  111. 
— See  Dutch. 

French  match,  i.  488.  Completed,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  495,  496 

Frewen,  Dr.  an  account  of,  iii.  44,  and  n. 

Frith,  John,  burnt,  i.  13 

Frith,  Simon,  publishes  a  book  against  friars, 
i.  12 

Fuce,  Joseph,  his  sufferings,  iii.  436 

Fuller,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  419 

Fuller  and  Grey's  idea  of  superstition,  ii. 
93,  n. 

Fundamentals  in  religion,  attempts  to  settle 
them,  ii.  621.  Committee  to  draw  them  up, 
id.      The  articles,  id.  &c.      Remarks,  623 

Gag,  a  new,  for  the  old  Gospel,  some  account 
of  this  work,  i.  490.  And  of  the  work,  Apello 
Csesarem,  490.  503.  506 

Gale,  Mr.  Theophilus,  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, iii.  214,  n. 

Galloway,  Mr.  P.,  his  account  of  the  Hamp- 
ton-court conference,  i.  397 

Gangrsena,  Mr.  Edwards's,  ii.  421.  Re- 
marks, 422 

Gaping  Gulf,  a  treatise  against  the  designed 
French  match  with  the  queen,  for  which  the 
author,  &c.,  had  their  hands  cut  off,  i.  241 

Gardiner,  bishop,  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison 
for  protesting  against  the  injunctions  and 
homilies,  i,    33.      Ills  farther  persecution,   39. 
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Deprived  of  ]iis  "oishopvic,  51.  Restored  by 
queen  Mary,  GO.  Commissioned  to  persecute 
the  Protestants,  G8.  His  cruelty  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor the  martyr,  69.  His  farther  cruelties,  70. 
His  remarkable  illness  and  death,  id. 

Gardiner,  Mr.,  his  melancholy  case  and  hard 
usage,  i.  306 

Garments,  Popish See  Habits. 

Gataker,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.,  ii. 
64-2 

Caches,  Raymond,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter, 
on  the  king's  constancy  in  religion,  iii.  20 

Gatford's  treatise  for  the  vindication  of  the 
use  of  the  common  prayer  mentioned,  ii.  631 

Gaudeu,  Dr.,  his  protestation  against  trying 
the  king,  ii.  532.  The  author  of  Eikoon  Basi- 
lik^,  541.  His  behaviour  in  the  Savoy  con- 
ference, iii.  92 

Gaunt,  Mrs.,  burnt,  iii.  263 

Gawton,  Mr.,  liis  bold  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  i.  228 

General  assembly  iu  Scotland,  their  protesta- 
tion against  setting  up  bishops  there,  i.  447. 
General  assembly  at  Glasgow,  612.  Dissolved, 
but  continues  sitting,  and  their  reasons  for  it, 
613.  Their  acts,  614.  They  depose  the 
bishops,  id.  General  assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
620.  Their  reasons  to  induce  the  convention 
of  states  to  assist  the  English  parliament,  ii  217 

General  and  particular  Baptists,  ii.  278 

Geneva  discipline  set  up  by  some  of  the 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  i.  80 

Geneva  divines,  their  opinion  of  the  habits, 
&c.,i.  133 

Geneva  Bible,  account  ofit,  i.  110,  452 

Gerhard  and  Vowel  executed,  ii.  615.  Loid 
Clarendon's  account  of  their  dying  behaviour, 
616,  n. 

German  and  Dutch  church  established  in 
London,  i.  49.  Put  dovpn  by  queen  Mary,  61. 
Restored  under  queen  Elizabeth,  111.  Forbid 
to  admit  Puritans  to  their  communion,  213. — 
See  Dutch. 

Germany  kindly  shelters  the  reformers,  who 
fled  from  queen  ]Mary"s  persecution,  i.  preface, 
iv.  Disputes  there  occasioned  by  the  Interim. 
46 

Gerrard,  Mr.,  burnt,  i.  23 

Gibson,  William,  history  of,  iii.  468 

Giffard,  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  i.  283 

Giles's,  St.,  church  consecrated  bv  Laud,  i. 
542 

Gillibrand's  almanack,  ii.  317,  318 

Gilpin,  Mr.  Bernard,  his  death  and  extraor- 
dinary character,  i.  256,  &c. 

Glamorgan,  earl  of,  his  treaty  with  the  Irisli 
Papists,  ii.  352 
j.^  Gloria  patri,  of  standing  up  at  it,  ii.  312 

Gloucester,  city  of,  besieged  by  Charles  I., 
but  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  ii.  187 

Godfathers  and  godmothers,  opinion  of  the 
Puritans  about  them,  i.  158 

Godfrey,  sir  Ed.,  particulars  of  his  murder, 
iii.  21  l,and  n. 

Good,    Mr.,    of  E.^eter,    prevails   witTi    the 


ministers  to  enter  into  an  association  of  concord, 
&c.,  ii.610 

Goodman,  a  priest,  reprieved  by  the  king,  ii. 
49,50 

Goodwin,  Dr.  Thomas,  retires  to  Holland,  i. 
618 

Goodwin,  Mr.  John,  some  account  of  him 
and  his  writings,  ii.  437.  His  reply  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  438.  Writes  in  defence  of  the  king's 
death,  543.      His  book  burnt,  iii.  70 

Goodwin,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, ii.  539,  and  n. 

Good  works,  our  first  reformers'  opinion  about 
them,  i.  25,  n. 

Goodyear,  Thomas,  his  ill-treatment,  iii.  427. 
Goring,  lord,  his  character,  ii.  244 

Gosnold,  Mr.  John  (a  friend  of  Tillotson's), 
some  account  of,  iii.  4  15.  His  treatise  on  bap. 
tism  and  laying  on  of  liands,  416 

Gospellers,  congregations  of  reformers  so 
called  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  their  places  of 
meeting,  their  discovery,  and  fate,  i.  75,  &c. 

Gouge,  Dr.  William,  his  death  and' character, 
ii.  611 

Gouge,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.,  iii. 
233.  n. 

Gough's  history  of  the  Quakers,  abstracted 
in  this  edition,  see  vol.  iii.  417 

Govan,  captain,  executed  in  Scotland,  iii.  100 

Government,  remarks  on  the  change  of  it  on 
Cromwell's  turning  out  the  long  parliament,  ii. 
599 

Government  of  women,  a  book  against,  i.  185 

Granger,  remarks  from  him,  i.  571,,w. 

Great  seal,  a  new  one  ordered  by  parliament, 
ii.  241 

Greaves,  Mr.,  some  account  of  him,ii.  486 

Greenham,  Mr.,  suspended,  i.  229 

Greenville,  sir  Rich.,  his  character  and  be- 
haviour in  the  war,  ii.  244 

Greenwood,  the  Brownist  minister,  tried  with 
Barrow,  &c.,  and  executed,  i.  354 

Greenwood,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  488 

Greenwood,  Dr.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  ii.  569 

Grenville,  sir  John,  brings  letters  from  the 
king  at  Breda  to  the  house  of  lords,  &c.,  and 
his  reward  for  it,  iii.  32,  and  n.  33 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  proclaimed  queen,  59. 
Tried  for  high  treason,  61,  62.  Executed  with 
her  husband,  63 

Grey,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  and  of  his 
examination  of  Mr.  Neal's  history ,  vol.  ii.  editor's, 
advertisement,  p.  xxxii.  Quoted,  and  observed 
on  in  notes  ofi.  390.  411.  432,  &c.,  490.  518. 
533.  554.  564.  568.  570.  584.  597.  ii.  16. 
36.  86.  Quoted  and  observed  on  also  in  the 
notes  of  172— 177.  204.210.227.246.  271. 
290.  312.  335.351.  412.  413.  449.462,  502. 
522.  525.  676.  677.  680.  686.  References, 
&c.,  to  him,  iii.  11.  70.  99.  152.  153.  207. 
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Grievances  complained  of  by  the  Puritans,  i. 
309.  In  the  state,  442.  Petitions  about 
them,  444,  &c.     In  religion,  ii.  104 
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Grimstone,  sir  Harbotlle,  his  speecli  against 
Laud,  ii.  16 

Grindal,  Dr.,  made  bishop  of  London,  i.  100. 
Was  against  the  habits,  thougli  he  conformed, 
12^.  Of  a  mild  temper,  136,  149.  Several 
Puritans  examined  befove  him,  161.  White's 
smart  letter  to  him,  164.  Is  made  arehbishop 
of  York,  175.  Suppresses  a  letter  to  the  queen 
from  the  elector  palatine  in  favour  of  the  Puri- 
tans, ISO.  Cannot  go  the  lengtiis  of  archbishop 
Parker,  184.  Sampson's  plain  dealing  with 
him,  2 1 7.  He  is  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 224.  Petitions  to  him  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Stroud,  ^29.  He  regulates  the  prophesyings, 
231.  Refuses  to  put  them  down,  and  writes  to 
ttie  queen  in  their  behalf,  233.  For  which  he 
is  sequestered  and  confined,  234.  He  submits 
in  part,  235.  Licenses  Piiritan  ministers  to 
preach,  238.  Admits  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion, 252.      His  death  and  character,  259. 

Grosvenor,  Dr.  B.  p.  .\lvi.  of  life  of  Neal 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  Ji. 

Growth  of  Power,  and  Ai-gument  to  Grand 
Juries ;  a  pamplilet,  supposed  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  great  rewards  offered  for  the  author, 
&c.,iii.  199 

Gualter,  his  advice  to  the  English  reformers, 
i.  87.  Their  answers,  id.  His  letters  against 
the  habits,  132 

Guernsey  and  Jersev,  reduced  to  conformity, 
i.  438 

Guest,  Dr.,  bishop  of  Rochester,  his  opinion 
of  tlie  ceremonies,  i.  130 

Guise,  Dr.  John,  p.  xliv.  of  tlie  life  of  Neal 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Gunning,  bishop,  his  behaviour  in  tlie  Savoy 
conference,  iii.  90,  92.  His  zeal  against  the  non- 
conformists,. 168 

Gunpowder-plot,  i.  424.  To  be  fathered  on 
the  Puritans,  425 

Guthrie,  Mr.,  executed  in  Scotland,  iii.  100 

Habernfield'splot,  archbishop  Laud's  conduct 
in  relation  to  it,  ii.  328 

Habits  or  vestments,  the  reformers'  opinions 
of  them,  i.  37.  Wlio  were  the  heads  of  the 
two  parties,  38.  Rise  of  the  controversy  about 
them,  45.  Hooper  refuses  them,  46.  Judg- 
ment of  foreign  divines  about  them,  48.  And 
of  the  reforming  clergy  at  home,  49,  n.  The 
Puritans  write  to  the  courtiers  against  pressing 
them,  126.  But  the  bishops  are  for  enforcing 
them,  127.  More  sentiments  of  the  first  re- 
formers .about  them,  id.,  &c.  State  of  the 
question,  131.  Farther  sentiments  of  foreign 
divines  on  them,  132,  &c.  The  English  laity 
averse  to  them,  134,  152.  The  bishops'  in- 
junctions for  enforcing  them,  135.  Dr. 
Humphreys  and  Sampson  cited,  and  examined 
about  them,  1 36.  Their  arguments  against 
them,  137,  138,  M.  Reasons  of  the  deprived 
London  clergy  for  refusing  them,  141,  &c.  n. 
They  are  scrupled  by  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, 147.  Abstract  of  the  reasons  of  the 
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deprived  ministers  against  them,  149.      And  of 
the  Puritans  in  geneial,  156 

Racket  executed,  and  tlie  Puritans  not  con- 
cerned with  him,  i.  343 

Hackett,  Rev.  Dr. ,  his  defence  of  deans  and 
chapters,  ii.  65 

Hackston,  Mr.,  his  execution,  and  invincible 
courage,  iii.  254 

Hceretico  eomburendo  (r/e),  act  repealed,  iii. 
206,  and  n. 

Hakewell,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  482 

Hale,  sir  Matthew,  made  lord-chief-justice  by 
Cromwell,  ii.  612.  His  upright  conduct,  iii. 
458 

Hales,  Judge,  his  hard  us.age,  i.  61 

Hales,  John,  of  Eton,  his  death,  character, 
and  works,  ii.  671,  672.  n. 

Hall,  bishop,  his  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  i. 
622.  Revised  and  .iltcrcd  by  Laud,  id.  His 
defence  of  liturgies,  ii.  28.  Answered  by  Smee- 
tymnuus,  id.  His  concessions  about  liberty  of 
prayer,  30.  Hi«  farther  defence  of  episcopacy, 
31.      His  death  and  character,  663,670 

Hall,  William,  of  Congleton,  persecuted,  iii. 
454 

Hamilton, marquis  of,sent  high-commissionet 
into  Scotland,  i.  611.  Declaims  against  lay- 
elders,  613.  Duke  Hamilton  enters  England 
with  the  Scots  army,  ii.  500.  Is  defeated  by 
Cromwell,  502 

Hammond,  Dr.  his  vindication,  ii.  437.  Far- 
ther account  of  him,  487.  His  protestation 
against  trying  the  king  and  putting  him  to  death, 
533.     His  deatli  and  character,  iii.  79 

Hampden.  Mr.  his  character,  ii.  4.  His 
death,  &c.  238 

Hampton-Court  conference,  proclamation  for 
it,  i.  394.  Persons  concerned  in  it,  395.  Par- 
tial accounts  of  it,  396 — 102.  First  day's  con- 
ference, 396.  Remarks  upon  it,  397.  Second 
day's  conference,  id.  Remarks  upon  it,  401. 
Third  day's  conference,  402.  Remarks  on  the 
whole,  id.  Puritans  refuse  to  be  concluded  by 
it,  and  their  reasons,  403 

Happiness,  on,  a  celebrated  work,  by  Mr. 
Bolton,  i.  348,  )i. 

Harbour  for  Faithful  Subjects,  a  treatise 
against  the  wealth,  &c.  of  bishops,  by  Aylmer, 
before  bis  own  advancement,  i.  225,  287 

Hardcastle,  Mr.  Thomas,  some  account  of, 
iii,  413 

Harman,  Mr.   some  account  of  him,  ii.  492 

Harris,  Dr.  AVilliam,  some  account  of  him, 
p.  xlv.  of  life  of  Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Harris,  Dr.  of  Honiton,  his  history  quoted, 
i.  395,  notes  to  469,  and  493,  and  in  other 
places  ;  ii.  59,  406,  407,  &c.  7is.  ike. 

Harris,  Dr.  of  Trinitv-coUege,  some  account 
of,  ii.  489 

Harris,  Dr.  John,  his  dcatji,  ii.  702 

Harris,  Dr.  Robert,  his  death,  &c.  ii.  703,  ii. 

Harsnet,  bishop,  and  others,  grounds  of  his 
and  tlicir  rise  at  court,  i.  489,  and  n. 

Harvey,  Mr.  suspended,  i.  228 
R    R 
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Harvvood,  Dr.  liis  chai-acter  of  Fell's  Greek 
Testament,  12iiio.  iii.  294 

Hayden,  Rev.  Mr.  of  Devonshire,  liis  suffer- 
ings, i.  549 

Heads  of  colleges  in  Oxford  that  submitted  to 
the  parliament,  and  kept  their  places,  ii.  481. 
Their  characters,  482.  List  of  those  who  were 
ejected,  and  of  those  who  succeeded,  484.  Cha- 
racter of  the  former,  id.  &c.  Of  the  latter, 
487.  Their  behaviour,  492.  Heads  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges  restored,  iii.  41,  &c. 

Heath,  bishop,  deprived,  i.  45,53.  Restored, 
60.  His  speech  against  the  act  of  uniformity, 
97.      Deprived  again,  ,99 

Heavens,  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
their  cruel  treatment,  iii.  425,  and  n. 

Helwise,  Mr.  Thomas,  an  account  of  him  and 
his  works,  iii.  368,  3G9 

Henchman,  bishop,  character  of,  iii.  207, 208, 
and  w. 

Henderson,  Mr.  his  speech  against  bishops  in 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  345.  His  confer- 
ence with  the  king  about  episcopacy,  &c.  399. 
His  first  reply,  400.  His  second,  402.  His 
third,  405.  His  pretended  recantation,  407. 
The  falseness  of  it,  408,  and  n.  See  also  the 
papers  in  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 

Henry  VIH.  his  birth  and  character,  i.  6. 
Obtains  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  by 
the  pope,  for  writing  .against  Luther,  id.  Moves 
the  pope  to  be  divorced  from  liis  queen  Cathe- 
rine, and  appeals  to  tiie  principal  universities  of 
Europe,  7.  Breaks  with  the  pope  for  not 
granting  the  divorce,  8.  Assumes  the  title  of 
supreme  liead  of  the  church,  id.  Is  divorced, 
and  marries  Ann  Boleyn,  9,  &c.  The  clergy 
submit  to  him,  11.  Obtains  tlie  tirst-fruits  and 
tenths,  id.  Monasteries  surrendered  to  him, 
and  suppressed,  13,  14.  Articles  of  religion 
devised  by  him,  16.  He  is  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  17.  His  injunctions  in  conse- 
quence, for  regulating  the  behaviour  of  the 
clergy,  18.  Obstacles  to  a  farther  reformation 
in  his  reign,  20.  He  persecutes  the  Protestants 
and  Papists,  23,  27.  State  of  the  reformation 
at  his  death,  27.     His  death,  28 

Henry,  prince,  his  death  and  character,  i. 
457.     His  death  by  poison  discussed,  id.  n. 

Henry,  Mr.  Philip,  liis  sufferings,  iii.  232 

Henshaw's,  bishop,  persecuting  spirit,  iii. 
168,  n. 

Heretics,  rise  of  the  penal  laws  against,  i.  4. 
Reflections  thereon,  5.  Some  of  those  laws 
repealed,  10,  33.  Revived  in  queen  Mary's 
reign,  67.  Again  repealed,  89.  Several  burnt, 
41 

Herle,  Mr.  Charles,  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  ii.  209.  His  opinion  of  the  apologeti- 
cal  narration  of  the  Independents,  &c.  268. 
Prolocutor,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  for  forming  the  confession  of 
faith  and  catechism,  428.  His  speech  at  the 
conclusion,  431.     His  death,  iii.  27 

Hertford,  earl  of,  chosen  protector  and  gover- 
nor of  Ed  w.ard  VI.  i.  31 


Hertford,  marquis  of,  liis  declaration  con- 
cerning  church-government,  with  a  remark  from 
Warburton,  ii.  347,  and  n. 

Hewet,  a  poor  apprentice,  burnt,  i.  13 

Hewet,  Dr.  bis  trial,  ii.  688.  He  is  con- 
demned .and  executed,  id. 

Heylin,  his  unreasonable  reflection  upon  Ed- 
ward V'L,  i.  57 

Hcywood,  justice,  stabbed  by  a  Papist,  ii.  48 

Hierarchy  of  the  church,  objections  of  the 
Puritans  against  it,  i.  156.  Opposed  by  Cart- 
wright,  173.  The  Brownists'  opinion  of  it,  348, 
n.  Petitions  against  it,  ii.  36,  &c.  In  favour 
of  it,  33,  &c.  Ministers'  petition  for  reforming 
it,  39.  The  king  interposes  in  favour  of  it, 
40.  Speeches  against  it,  41,  &c.  Speeches 
for  reforming  it,  43.  Others,  for  and  against 
it,  63,  &c. 

High-church  clergy,  their  character,  iii.  128. 
Their  conduct,  23 1 

High-commission-court,  erected  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  i.  preface,  v.  The  rise  of  it,  89. 
A  great  grievance  to  the  subject,  90.  The  first 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  106.  Their  proceed- 
ings, id.  135,  137,  140.  Their  new  injunctions, 
with  tlie  consequences  of  them,  144.  Tiicir 
.arbitrary  doings,  191,  207.  Their  farther  pro- 
ceedings, 201,  202.  A  new  one  appointed,  and 
the  preamble  to  the  commission,  269,  and  n. 
Copy  of  it,  id.  The  reason  of  the  name,  and 
their  jurisdiction,  270,  &c.  Their  powers  de- 
bated, 271.  Their  power  of  imprisonment, 
272.  Of  their  fines,  and  power  to  frame  arti- 
clcs  for  the  clergy,  id.  Manner  of  their  pro- 
ceeding, and  form  of  citation,  273,  &c.  Tlicir 
interrogatories  framed  by  Whitgift,  274,  v. 
Tlieir  prohibition  to  preach  in  the  city  without 
a  licence,  318.  Their  powers  debated  in  Mr. 
Cawdery's  case,  341.  Their  cruelty  set  forth 
by  the  Brownists,  350.  Their  proceedings 
ag.ainst  the  Puritans,  417.  Petition  of  the 
parliament  against  it,  445.  Grievances  in  its 
execution,  446.  Summary  account  of  their 
arbitrary  proceedings,  498.  Fartlier  account  of 
them,  016.      Act  for  its  abolition,  ii.  7Q 

Higli  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
ii.  537 

Hildcrsham,  Mr.  his  form  of  recantation 
.and  sufferings,  i.  320.  His  death  and  character, 
546 

Hill,  Dr.  some  .account  of,  ii.  254.  His 
death,  611,  and  n. 

Hill,  Mr.  called  Consul  Bibulus  by  Laud, 
and  why,  ii.  334 

History  of  Nonconformity,  octavo,  1708, 
mentioned,  iii.  87,  n.  An  .account  of  their 
meetings;  a  pamphlet,  202.  Conformists' 
Plea,  231.      Nonconformists'  Plea,  242 

Ilistriomastix,  a  book  .against  pl.ays,  &c.  by 
Mr.  Prynnc;  some  account  of  this  and  his 
other  works,  .and  of  the  consequences,  i.  569, 
and  11.  570 

Hitton,  Mr.  burnt  at  Smithfield,  i.  1 3 

Hoadlev,  bishop,  a  reflection  of  his,  ii. 
238,  n. 
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Holdsworth,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  252 

Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  sent  to  the 
Tower,  i.  GO 

Hollls,  Deuzil,  esq.  his  cliaracter,  ii.  4 

HoUis,  the  cosmopolite,  his  memoirs  quoted, 
ii.  323,  n. 

Holmby-house,  Charles  I.  carried  thither,  ii. 
41 G.     How  he  lived  there,  417 

Holt,  in  Norfolk,  the  religious  exercises 
there,  commended  by  the  privy-council,  i.  215 

Homilies,  first  book  of,  i.  32.  A  second 
book,  110 

Honiton  magistrates,  at  its  quarter-sessions, 
act  with  great  severity  towards  some  Quakers, 
iii.  418.  Others  at  different  towns  act  with 
great  injustice  and  cruelty  to  them,  id.  &ic. 

Hood,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  482 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  account  of 
that  book,  i.  363.  General  principles  contained 
in  it,  id.    Remarks  upon  them,  364 

Hooker,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New-England, 
i.  572 

Hooper,  bishop,  his  character,  i.  46.  Refuses 
the  habits,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  47.  Til 
treated  for  it,  48.  Complies  a  little,  and  is 
made  bishop  of  Gloucester,  id.  His  character 
as  a  bishop  and  a  preacher,  49.  Imprisoned  by 
queen  Mary,  60.  His  martyrdom,  68.  His 
■e.x'cellent  letters  to  Bullinger,  &c.  id. 

Horn,  Dr.  flies  beyond  sea,  i.  61.  Made 
liishop  of  Winchester,  100.  Preaches  for  the 
liabits,  127.  But  was  not  fond  of  them  at 
first,  129 

Hornbeck,  professor,  translates  into  Latin  the 
Independents'  declaration  of  faith,  ii.  691 

Hotham,  sir  John,  his  character,  ii.  4.  Pro- 
claimed a  traitor  by  the  king,  132 

House  and  field  conventicles  in  Scotland,  iii. 
254 

Howe,  Mr.  his  conversation  with  archbishop 
Tillotson,  on  his  sermon  preached  1680,  i.  pre- 
face, ix.  n. 

Howe,  Mr.  Samuel,  some  account  of  him,  ii. 
25,  and  n.  Of  his  treatise,  entitled,  The  Suffi- 
ciency of  the  Spirit's  Teaching,  id. 

Howe,  Rev.  John,  chaplain  to  the  young  pro- 
tector, one  of  the  synod  of  the  Independents, 
ii.  690.  Imprisoned,  iii.  66,  Against  the  dis- 
pensing power,  283.  Anecdote,  &c.  285,  and 
n.  286 

Howgill,  Francis,  his  sufferings,  iii.  434. 
Death,  &c.  451 

Hoyle,  Dr.  account  of,   ii.  488 

Hubbard,  Mr.  xliv,  of  life  of  Neal  prefixed 
to  i.  n. 

Hubberthom,  Richard,  his  death,  &c,  iii.  446 
Hubbock,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  341 
Hubert,  a  man  who  suffered  for  the   fire  of 
London,  iii.  149,  and  ?(. 

Huddlestone's  treatise,  A  Short  and  Plain 
Way,  &c.  mentioned,  ii.  590 

Hughes,  Dr.  O.  xlvi.  of  the  life  of  Neal  pre- 
fixed to,  i.  n. 

Hughes,  Rev.  George,  prevails  on  ministeis 
to  enter  into  an  association  of  concord,  &c.  ii. 


GIO.  His  death  and  character,  iii.  155,  and 
n, 

Hull,  the  king  denied  entr.ance  there,  li.  132 

Humble  petition  and  advice,  ii.  673.  Article 
relating  to  religion  in  it,  674.     Remarks,  G75 

Humphreys,  Dr.  his  letter  against  the  habits, 
i.  131.  Cited  ■with  Mr.  Sampson  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  136.  Their  letter 
to  them,  137.  Tlicir  answers  to  the  arch- 
bishop's questions,  id.  n.  Humphreys's  letter 
to  the  queen,  139.  He  obtains  a  toleration, 
and  at  last  conforms,  id.     His  death,  325 

Hunt, Dr.  J.  xlvi.  of  life  of  Neal  prefixed  to  i.n. 

Hutchinson,  colonel,  adopts  the  principles  of 
the  Baptists,  iii.  381.  Some  account  of  his 
family,  383.  Is  violently  persecuted,  .384. 
Chosen  member  of  parliament,  385.  His  death 
and  character,  386 

Jacob,  Mr.  Henry,  i.  423.  Sets  up  Inde- 
pendency in  England,  461 

J.acomb,  Dr.  Thomiis,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  292, 
and  n. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Arthur,  his  death,  iii.  150. 
Anecdotes  of  him,  151,  n.  ■ 

Jamaica  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  ii.  647 

James  I.  born,  i.  154.  Writes  to  queen 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Mr.  Udal,  336.  Writes 
to  her  again  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his 
brethren,  339.  From  a  rigid  Calvinist  becomes 
an  Arminian,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Puritans, 
author's  preface,  xi.  His  children,  .389.  His  be- 
haviour preWous  to  his  coming  to  England,  and 
his  declaration  in  the  general  assembly  in  fivvour 
of  the  kirk,  id.  His  sudden  change  on  coming, 
390.  Application  of  the  Papists,  bishops,  French 
and  Dutch  churches  to  him,  390,391.  His 
answer  to  the  latter,  id.  Application  of  the 
Puritans  to  him,  id.  Proclamation  for  the 
Hampton-court  conference,  394.  His  behaviour 
in  it,  395,  396,  398—402,  n.  His  speech  at 
the  first  day's  coufference,  396.  Is  satisfied 
about  some  little  scruples,  396,  397.  His  rea- 
son for  permitting  Popish  books,  399.  His 
speech  about  uniformitj',  400.  And  against 
Presbytery,  401.  Is  flattered  by  the  bishops, 
&c.  id.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Blake  about  the 
Puritans,  id.  He  resolves  to  enforce  conformity, 
and  publishes  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose, 
402,  404.  Proclamations  against  the  Jesuits 
and  Puritans,  406.  His  speech  to  his  parlia- 
ment, 407.  Remarks  on  it,  id.  His  arbitrary 
proceedings,  id.  and  447.     Ratifies  the  canons, 

415.  Demands  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 
in  regard   to  proceedings  against  the  Puritans, 

416.  His  solemn  protestation  against  favouring 
Popery,  418.  How-  the  gunpowder- plot  was 
discovered  to  him,  424.  His  severe  speech 
against  the  Puritans,  425.  His  tenderness  and 
respect  to  the  Papists,  id.  Confirms  the  church- 
government  of  Guernsey  and  Jersej',  but  after- 
ward destroys  it,  438 — 440.  His  prerogative 
advanced  above  all  law,  by  the  bishops'  creatures, 
439.  Summons  the  parliament  to  Whitehall, 
and  makes  an  arbitrary  speech   to  them,  443. 
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Tlieir  remonstrance  thereon,  444.  Tlieir  peti- 
tion to  him  in  favour  of  tlie  Puritans,  id.  And 
against  tlie  high-commission,  445.  Dissolves 
them  in  anger,  446.  Project  for  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scothmd,  &c.  447,  &c.  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  his  reign,  451.  His  zeal 
against  Vorstius,  454.  State  of  his  court,  457. 
Marries  liis  daughter  to  the  elector  palatine,  irf. 
Calls  a  parliament  and  dissolves  them  in  anger, 
458.  His  discourse  in  the  star-chamber,  462. 
His  progress  into  Scotland,  and  behaviour  there, 
468.  Plis  weak  management  in  the  affair  of 
Bohemia,  476.  Of  a  zealous  Calvinist  he  he- 
comes  a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  478.  His 
speech  to  his  parliament,  479.  He  adjourns 
them,  id.  Writes  to  the  speaker,  and  dissolves 
them,  480.  Relaxes  the  laws  against  Papists, 
480,  488.  His  injunctions  to  resti-ain  preach- 
ing of  Calvinism,  481,  482.  His  proceedings 
in  the  Spanish  match,  483,  &c.  Speech  to  his 
parliament,  487.  His  remarkable  answer  to 
their  petition,  488.  His  letter  to  the  pope, 
id.  He  dies,  489.  Summary  state  of  religion 
in  his  reign,  id.  Character  of  him  and  his 
court,  491.  Supplemental  remarks  to  his  reign, 
by  the  editor,  iii.  345 

James  H.  His  first  speech  to  the  privy- 
council,  iii.  250".  Universities'  addresses  to 
him,  257.  And  the  Quakers',  id.  Begins 
with  arbitrary  and  severe  methods,  258.  His 
severity  towards  his  enemies,  id.  Meets  his 
parliament,  259.  His  severe  prosecution  of  the 
whigs,  26 1. ,  His  speech  to  liis  parliament,  263. 
•  An  open  war  between  him  and  the  church,  267. 
He  caresses  the  dissenters,  269.  Erects  an 
ecclesiastical  commission,  274.  His  standing 
army,  275.  Invades  the  jjrivileges  of  tlie  uni- 
versities, 278.  He  couits  tlie  dissenters,  279, 
n.  His  speech  in  council  for  liberty  of  consci- 
ence, id.  and  n.  His  declaration  for  indulgence, 
280,  and  281,  n.  Remarks,  id.  Goes  a  pro- 
gress, '289,  and  n.  Changes  the  magistiates  in 
corporations,  id.  Goes  into  rash  and  violent 
measures,  290.  Attempts  to  convert  the 
princess  of  Oiange  to  Popery,  295.  Attempts 
the  prince,  296.  His  queen  declared  to  be  with 
child,  297.  His  second  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  298.  His  answer  to  the  bishops, 
301,  and  n.  Remark,  id.  Sends  the  bishops 
to  the  Tower,  302,  and  n.  Suspected  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  305.  He  has  intelligence 
of  the  prince  of  Orange's  e.xpedition,  306  His 
proceedings  upon  it,  307.  He  applies  to  the 
bishops,  but  wavers,  id.  His  preparations 
against  the  prince  of  Orange,  308.  He  leaves 
the  kingdom,  310.  Outlines  of  a  memorial 
presented  to  him  by  a  Jesuit,  for  entirely  root- 
ing out  the  Protestant  religion,  478 

James,  Mr.  J.  his  sufferings,  iii.  393—397 
Janenay,  Mr.  .Tames,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  193 
January  30th,  act  for  its  observation,  iii.  67. 
Remark,  id.  n. 

Jeanes,  Mr.  Henry,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  125 
Jenkyn,  Mr.  William,  his  sufferings,  death, 
&c.  iii.  251,  and  n. 


Jeftcries,  judge,  his  scurrilous  treatment  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  iii.  260.  His  cruelties  in  tlie  west 
of  England,  262.  He  is  taken  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  309 

Jennings,  Dr.  xliv.  of  life  of  Neal  prefixed 
to,  i.  71. 

Jerome,  Mr.  burnt,  i.  23 

Jersey  and  Guernsey,  reformation  there, 
and  their  book  of  discipline,  i.  220.  Reduced 
to  conformity,  439,  &c. 

Jessey,  Henry,  memoirs  of,  iii.  140,  &c.  His 
great  kindness  to  the  Jews,  141 

Jesuits,  proclamation  against  them,  i.  406. 
Jesuits'  letter  about  the  growth  of  Arminianism, 
514 

Jewel,  Mr.  (afterward  bishoj)),  subscribes  in 
queen  Mary's  reign,  but  afterward  recants,  i.  75. 
His  letter  to  Bullingcr  about  a  thorough  refor- 
mation, 88.  He  preaclies  for  the  habits,  126. 
But  inveighed  against  them  before,  129.  His 
death,  character,  and  writings,  183 

Jews,  the  lord-protector  Cromwell  is  for  en- 
couraging and  admitting  them,  ii.  651.  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  it,  652.  Remarks,  653. 
Mr.  Jessey's  goodness  to  them,  iii.  141 

Images  in  part  taken  from  churches,  i.  20. 
Taken  wholly  away,  31,  35.  Set  up  again,  64. 
Images  and  crucifixes  countenanced  by  Laud,  ii. 
300.     Their  antiquity,  301 

Impropriations,  of  buying  them  up,  ii.  320, 
321 

Indemnity,  act  of,  published  by  the  long- 
pailiament,  ii.  592 

Independent  church-government,  its  rise,  i. 
364,  &c.  Independents,  who  was  the  first  of 
them,  423.  Rise  of  them  in  England,  461. 
Tlieir  manner  of  erecting  a  church,  462.  Their 
history  continued,  ii.  23.  They  appear  in 
public,  25 

Independents  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii. 
266.  Their  apologetical  narration,  id.  Vin- 
dication of  them,  269.  Debates  with  them 
about  ordination,  360.  Their  objections  to  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery,  361.  They  complain 
of  their  usage  in  the  assembly,  365.  Their 
opinion  about  suspension  and  excommunication, 
367.  Design  of  a  comprehension  for  them  de- 
feated by  tlie  Presbyterians,  378.  Their  pro- 
posals for  a  toleration,  379.  Their  reply  to  the 
Presbyterians,  id.  Their  second  reply,  .380. 
Their  declaration  .at  the  end  of  the  debate,  381. 
They  were  for  a  limited  toleration,  383.  Tliey 
arc  courted  by  the  king,  385.  Oppose  the 
Presbyterians'  remonstrance  against  sectaries, 
394.  Their  separate  views,  430.  Tbeir  be- 
haviour witli  regard  to  the  king's  death,  536. 
How  for  they  were  concerned  in  it,  546. 
Friends  to  the  protector,  614.  Hold  a  synod, 
and  agree  upon  a  confession  of  faith,  689,  and 
n.  190.  Abstract  of  it,  691.  Of  their  dis- 
cipline, independency  of  churches,  their  opinions, 
&c.  691,  692.  and  n.  Their  sentiments  on 
liberty,  693.  Remarks,  it/.  Monk's  letter  to 
them,  iii.  22.  Their  behaviour  against  Monk 
and  the  Presbyterians,  25.      Their  rise,  and 
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resolute  pvogicss  throngli  tlic  \\:\\\  id.  Tlieir 
state  at  tlic  Rtstoiation,  4o.  Tliey  disown 
Venner's  insurrection,  73.  Their  address  to 
king  James,  iii.  284 

Indians,  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  them,  ii.  561.  Progress,  &c.  of 
it,  id. 

Indulgences  granted  by  the  church  to  Protes- 
tant Nonconformists,  not  prejudicial  to  it,  i. pre- 
face vi.  Nonconformists'  petition  for  it,  iii. 
131.  Charles's  declaration  concerning  it,  id. 
Sii])portcd  by  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  133. 
Address  of  the  commons  against  it,  id.  Re- 
marks, 134.  The  king  moves  for  a  general  in- 
dulgence, 154.  The  parliament  petitions  against 
it,  id.  Another  pvojcct  for  it,  and  how  it  was 
resented,  177.  A  new  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 178.  Tlie  Nonconformists  not  forward 
to  acce]>t  it  by  the  dispensing  power,  179. 
King  James's  declaration  of  indulgence,  280. 
His  second,  298.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  all 
churclies,  299.  With  which  some  of  the  bishops 
comply,  300.  But  others  refuse,  id.  Conse- 
quences, 301,  302 

Infant  baptism,  on  what  ground  it  was  found- 
ed by  the  reformers,  i.  119,  n. 

Informers,  i.  579  ;  iii.  202.  Their  method, 
id.  Their  infamous  lives  and  deaths,  id.  Are 
encoui-aged  by  the  court  and  bishops,  203 

Ingoldsby,  colonel,  his  case,  iii.  (57,  n. 

Injunctions  of  Heniy  VIII.  on  the  clergy,  i. 
18.  Of  Edward  VI.,  32,  n.  Of  queen  Mary, 
63.  Of  Elizabeth,  103.  Of  king  James  to 
restrain  the  preaching  of  Calvinism,  481.  Re- 
marks, 482.  Injunctions  against  Iccturere, 
568 

Innovations  in  the  church,  i.  .540,  Authors 
of  them  censured  in  parliament,  ii.  13.  Votes 
against  them,  26.  Committee  for  consider- 
ing them,  68,  &c.  Bill  against  them,  179. 
Laud  charged  with  countenancing  them,  300 

Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  a  remark.able 
book,  set  forth,  i,  19 

Instrument  of  government  for  the  protector, 
abstract  of  it,  ii.  604.  Articles  relating  to  reli- 
gion, 605.     Remarks,  606 

Insurrections,  i.  18,  39,  167;   iii.  7,72,  73 

Intellectual  System,  by  Cudworth,  some  ac- 
count of  this  excellent  work,  ii.  253,  n. 

Interim  in  Germany,  what,  and  its  conse- 
quences, i.  46 

Interrogatories,  Whitgift's  twenty-four,  i. 
274,  n.  The  lord-treasurer's  remarks  on  them, 
276.      Whitgift  justifies  them,  id. 

Invocation  of  saints  favoured  by  the  clergy, 
i.  597 

Invocation  to  saints,  and  Mr.  Montague's 
other  writings,  commented  on,  i.  503,  506, 
508,  597 

Joan  of  Kent  burnt,  i.  41.  Cranmer  the 
occasion  of  it,  id.  Her  character  discussed, 
id.  n. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  a  rigid  Brownist,  i.  420 

Johnson,  -Mr.,  suspended,  i.  \th.  His  far- 
ther sutferings  and  death,  207 


Johnston,  Mr.,  his  address  to  the  Protestant 
officers  in  James's  army,  and  his  sufferings  on 
that  account,  iii.  276,  and  n. 

Jones,  lord-chief-jtisticc,  his  observation  to 
the  king,  with  his  reply,  iii.  268,  n. 

Joy,  George,  translates  the  Psalter,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  Song  of  Moses,  i.  451 

Ireland,  abstract  of  the  reformation  there,  i. 
458.  Scots  settlements  there,  459.  State  of 
religion  there,  516.  The  thirty-nino  articles 
received  there,  573.  Reduced  by  Cronnvcll, 
ii.  552,  553.  Summary  account  of  its  state, 
5,54.  Ordinance  for  encouraging  religion  and 
learning  there,  560.  Incorporated  with  Eng- 
land, G15.  Popery  revives  there,  iii.  71.  E])is- 
copacy  restored,  101.  Condition  of  it  in  James's 
reign,  iii.  277 

Ireton  confers  with  the  king,  ii.  449.  His 
speech  in  p.avliameiit,  457.  Burnet's  opinion 
of  the  hand  he  had  in  the  king's  death,  547. 
His  death  and  character,  592,  n. 

Irish  forces  brought  over  by  the  king,  ii. 
227.  Ill  consequences  of  it,  id.  The  affair 
debated  in  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  343.  Earl 
of  Glamorgan  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Irish 
Papists,  352.  As  also  does  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  391.  Articles  of  it,  392.  Parlia- 
ment's commissioners  protest  against  it,  393 

Irisli,  insurrection  and  massacre,  ii.  94. 
Spreads  terror  over  England,  95.  Authors  of 
it,  96  Concern  of  the  English  court  in  it, 
97.  Earl  of  Essex's  account  of  it,  98.  And  the 
marquis  of  Antrim's,  id.  Proceedings  of  the 
parliament  upon  it,  100.      Remarks,  101 

Judges,  their  opinion  about  deprivations,  pro- 
hibitions, and  petitions,  i.  416,417.  Remarks 
thereon,  id.  Their  character,  497.  Their 
opinion  of  the  convocation's  sitting  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  626 

Julian  the  Apostate,  a  book  published  in 
1682,  some  account  of,  iii.  276,  n. 

Junius  succeeded  in  the  divinity  chair  of 
Leyden  by  Arminius,  i.  442 

Jurisdiction  of  bishops  and   presbyters,  ii.  32 

Jury,  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  ii.  563, 
n.  A  curious  return  of  one  for  Sussex,  602, 
n.      A  practice  before  this  period,  id.  n. 

Jus  divinum,  Mr.  Glyn  speaks  on  this  point, 
ii.  365.  Questions  about  it,  375,  376,  395, 
396.  A  treatise  on  the  divine  right  of  an 
evangelical  ministry,  62 1 

Justices  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c.,  their  an- 
swer to  the  bishops'  articles  of  impeachment 
against  them,  i.  249.  Their  supplication  to  the 
council  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  effect 
of  it,  253,  254 

Justification,  ourfiist  reformers'  opinion  about 
it,  i.  24,  71. 

Juxon,  bishop,  made  lord-high -treasurer,  i. 
588.  Of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  his  rise, 
id.  7is.     His  death,  iii.  139 

Kalcndar  reformed,  i.    116 
Katherine,  queen,  divorce! from  HenrvVIlI.. 
i.  7,  9 
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Keach,  Mr.  B.,  his  sufferings,  liis  publica- 
tions, &c.  iii.  393—398 

Kennet,  bishop,  his  remark  on  the  ordi- 
nance exhorting  to  repentance,  ii.  177.  On 
the  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  184 

Kentish  ministers,  their  supplication  to  the 
council,  i.  2G6.      Numbers  suspended,  263 

Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors,  a  cele- 
brated work,  iii.  242,  n. 

Keys,  on  the  power  of,  contention  about,  ii. 
366, 367 

Keyser,  Joliri,  committed  to  jail  on  a  cliarge 
of  heresy,  i.  6,  n. 

Ket,  a  tanner,  heads  a  Popish  faction  in  Nor- 
folk, i.  40.  Dispersed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  leaders,  with  Ket,  executed,  id. 

Killingworth,  Mr.  G. ,  his  tract   on  baptism, 
&c.  p.  xlvii.  of  tlie  life  of  Neal  in  vol.  i.  n. 
Kimbolton,  lord,  Iiis  character,  ii.  3 
Khigly  power  of  reforming  the  church   de- 
bated, i.  29.     Canons  about  it,  628 

King's  Book  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and 
abstract  of  it,  i.  23,  24,  n. 

King's  inauguration-day,  canon  about  it,  i. 
6-2S.  Debates  About  tlie'title  of  king,  ii.  672. 
The  protector's  reasons  for  declining  it,  673. 
Eemarks,  id.  Attainder  of  the  king's  judges, 
iii.  67.  Trials  and  execution,  68.  Remarks, 
id.      Execution  of  more,  109 

Kingsuiill,  Mr.  Andrew,' Ins  death  and  cha- 
racter, i.  169 

Kirk  of  Scotland,  James  I.  declares  solemnly 
in  favour  of  it,  i.  389.  But  afterward  deserts 
it,  390.  Kirk-discipline,  an  account  of,  ii. 
432,  n.  Its  low  condition,  591.  Insulted,  id. 
Courted  by  Monk,  iii.  23 

Kirk's  cruelties  in  the  west  of  England,  iii. 
262 

Kneeling  at  th€  sacrament,  by  what  autho- 
rity enjoined,  J.  97.  Exceptions  of  the  Puri- 
tans against  it,  158,  428,  429 

Knight,  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  i.  282 
Knight,  Rev.    Mr.,  his  sermon   against   the 
pserogative,   i.  481.      His   bold   answer,   upon 
being  questioned  by  the  court,  id. 

Knollys,  Rev.  H.,  his  sufferings,  iii.  362 

365 

Knox,  Mr.,  banished  from  Frankfort,  i.  79. 
Ciiosen  pastor  by  the  Englisli  exiles  at  Geneva, 
80.  Begins  the  reformation  in  .Scotland,  111. 
His  death  and  character,  200,  &c. 


Laetanthis,  ami  others,  their  opinion  of 
images,  as  parts  of  divine  worship,  ii.  302 

Lad,  ]\tr.,  liis  sufferings,  i.  419 

Laity,  English,  their  zeal  against  Popery  and 
the  habits,  i.  134.  Form  of  subscription  for 
them,  208 

Lambert,  John,  burnt  in  Smithiield,  i.  21 

Lambert,  colonel,  imprisoned  in  Jersey,  iii. 
68,  109 

Larabctli  articles,  i.  369.  Disliked  by  tlie 
court,  370.  Lambctli  chapel,  superstitious 
pictures  in  it,  544 

Lancashiie  proviacial  assembly,  ii,  507 


Laney,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  251 
Langbain,  Dr.,  soxne  account  of,  ii.  482 
Laugley,    Mr.    John,    his    death,  iii.    685, 
and  n. 

Langley,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  489 
Lascels  and  others  burnt,  i.  27 
Lasco,  John,  obtains  a  patent  for  establish- 
ing a  church  of  foreign  Protestants  in  London, 
i.  49.  His  book  De  Ordinatione  Eeclesiarum 
Peregrinarum  in  Anglia,  55.  Commanded  by 
queen  Mary  to  leave  the  kingdom,  61.  Returns 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  111.  Resigns  as  minister 
of  the  Dutch  church,  id. 

Lathorp,  Mr.,  account  of  him,  ii.  23 
Latimer,  bishop,  promotes  the  reformation, 
i.  12.  Resigns  his  bishopric  on  account  of  tlie 
six  articles,  and  is  imprisoned,  21.  Complains 
of  the  alienation  of  church-revenues,  53.  Is 
sent  to  the  Tower,  60.  Burnt  at  Oxford,  70. 
Was  against  the  habits,  127 

Laud,  bishop,  of  his  temper,  principles,  and 
conduct,  author's  preface,  p.  xiii.,  and  i.    496, 
499.     Made  bishop  of  London,  519.     Becomes 
prime  minister,  id.      His  answer  to  the  com- 
mons' remonstrance,  and  remarks  upon  it,  523. 
Libels  against  him,  526.      His  scheme  for  go- 
verning  the  church,  530.      His   behaviour  at 
passing  sentence  on  Dr.   Lcighton,  540.      His 
consecration  of  Creed-cliurch,    &c.,  id.      His 
care  of  the  press,  552.   His  behaviour  in  Scot- 
land, 555.      His  regulation  of  the  king's  chapel 
at  Edinburgh,  id.      His  letter  about  wakes  and 
revels,  559.     Makes  alterations  in  tlie  service- 
book,  564.      His   account  of  the  state  of  his 
province,   568.      He   obliges  the    French   and 
Dutch  churches   to  conformity,  574,  &c.      His 
exceptions  to  the  brief  for  the  Palatine  ministers, 
576.     Farther  account  of  his  province,   578. 
Increases  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
582.     Makes  new  statutes   for  Oxford,   583. 
His  speech  in   the  star-chamber,  591.      More 
libels  against  him,  595.     He  complains  against 
the  king's  jester,  611.      Stirs   up  tlie   king  to 
hasten  his  preparations  against   the  Scots,  614. 
Excites   the   clergy  to  contribute   towards   the 
Avar,   615.      Revises   and  alters    bishop   Hall's 
book  (if  Episcopacy,  622.      Is  insulted  by  the 
populace,  625.      The  secretary's  letter  to  him 
against    pressing    the    et-cetera    oath     in    tlic 
canons,  633.      Justifies  the  canons,  ii.  12.     Is 
impeached    of  high-treason,    13.      The    Scots 
charge  against  him,  1 4.     His  reply,  id.  n.     Sir 
II.  Grimstone's  speed)  against  him,  16.     Com- 
mitted to  the  black  rod,  id.      Heads  of  liis  im- 
peaeliment,  17.    He  speaks  for  himself,  18.    Is 
sent  to  the  Tower,  id.      Suspended  from  his 
jurisdiction,  90.      His  suj)erstitious  remarks  on  ^ 
lord  Brooke's  death,  185.      Suspended  by  par- 
liament, 235.  Trial  for  high-treason,  286.  Arti- 
cles of  impeachment,   id.      His  answer,  288. 
Order  and  method   of  trial,  id.     Summary  of 
tlie  charge,   289.       Impeachment    opened    by 
Serjeant    Wild,   id.      The  arclibishop's  speech, 
id.      First  branch  of  the  charge,  subverting  llie 
rights  of  jiarliamcut ;  with  the  archbishop's  reply. 
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2.90,  &c.     Arbitrary  specclies  made  by  him  for 
the  king,  291.     Arbitrary  speeches  of  his  own, 
292.   Second  chaige,  viz.  attempting  to  set  aside 
the  laws  ;  with  his  reply,  293 — 301.      Of  ship- 
money,  tonnage,  and  poundage,  &c.,  293.     Of 
pulling  down  houses  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's, 
&c.,  294.      Illegal  commitments  and  prohibi- 
tions in  the  spiritual  courts,  295.  Bribery,  296. 
Commutation  of  penance,   297.      Alterations 
in  the  coronation. oath,  id.     Attempt  to  set  up 
an    independent    power    in    the    clergy,   298. 
Sitting  of  the  convocation  after  the  parliament, 
299.     Remarks,    id.     Third    general    charge, 
viz.  attempting  to  alter  religion,  and  introduce 
Popish  innovations  ;  with  his  answers,  and  the 
managers'  replies,  300 — 328.     Images  and  cru- 
cifixes,  300.     Consecration    of  churches   and 
altars,  and  feasts  of  dedication,  303.  His  letter 
to  sir  N.  Brent,  307.   Introducing  divers  super- 
stitions into   divine   worship,   310,  &c.     Pro- 
moting the  book  of  sports,  313.  Remarks,  314. 
Encouraging    Arminianism  and    Popery,  315, 
&c.      Prosecuting  Puritans,  &c.  320.    Recon- 
ciling the  church  of  England  with  Rome,  assum- 
ing Papal  titles,  discouraging  foreign  Protest- 
ants,  corresponding  with   Popish   priests,   &c., 
321,   &c.     Managers'    conclusion,    328.     His 
speech  at  the  close  of  his  trial,  329.     Points  of 
law  debated,  id.      Censures  of  his  behaviour, 
331.   His  character  of  the  witnesses,  332.  His 
censure    of  the   managers,  id.      Petitions    for 
justice  against  him,  334.      Condemned  by  bill 
of  attainder,  335.     His  last  speech,  336.      His 
prayer,  id.     His   execution,  and  Mrs.   Macau- 
lay's  reflections  on  this  event,  337j  and  n.   His 
character,  id. 

Laurence,  Mr.  suspended,  i.  238 
Lawrence,  Dr.  a'.xount  of  him,  ii.  483 
Laws,  Popish,  repealed,  i.  33 
Laws,  motion  for  translating  them  into  Eng- 
lish, ii.  572.     Lawsuits,  attempts  to  regulate 
them,  594 

Lay-assessors  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii. 
208.  Lay-elders,  363.  Causesof  the  increase 
of  lay-preachers,  494.  Rise  of  it  in  the  army, 
356.  Discouraged  by  the  parliament,  420.  See 
Appendix,  No.  IX. 

Laying  on  of  hands,  controversy  about,  iii, 
405.     Gosnold's  treatise  about,  416. 

Leavesly,  Mr.  T.  p.  xlvi.  of  life  of  Neal, 
i.  n. 

Lecturers,  an  account  of  those  in  Berry-street 
and  Salters'-hall,  p.  xlv.  to  xlvii.  of  life  of  Neal 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  King's  instructions  about 
lecturers,  i.  531.  Character  and  proceedings 
against  them,  .532.  Injunctions  against  them, 
568.  Bishop  Montague's  articles  of  inquiry 
concerning  them,  587.  Bishop  Pierce's  usage 
of  them,  id. 

Legate  Bartholomew  burnt  for  Arianism,  i. 

456.      Copy  of  the  writ  for  burning  him,  id.  n. 

Legate's  court  in  England  under  Wolsey,  i.  6 

Lcgcnda  Lignea,   a   work  published  by  the 

Papists,  some  mention  of,  ii.  590 

Leicester  taken  by  storm  by  Charles  I.,  and 
the  inhabitants  used  cruelly,  ii.  356 


Leigh  ton.  Dr.   writes  against  the  bishops,  i. 

538.  His  sentence,  sufferings,  and  character, 

539.  His  petition  to  the  long  parliament,  and 
release,  ii.  19 

Lenthal,  AVilliam,  esq.  his  character,  ii.  3. 
Reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  iii.  38 

Lessons,  the  order  of  them  settled,  i.  1 17 
L'Estrange,  sir  Roger,  an  account  of,  iii.  199, 
200,  and  n.  2 1 -2,  and  w. 

Letter  of  the  assembly  of  divines  to  foreign 
Protestants,  ii.  229.  The  king's  reply  to  it, 
232.  Letter  to  a  dissenter,  by  lord  Halifax, 
abstract  of  it,  v.  38 

Levellers  oppose  the  new  commonwealth,  ii. 
551.     Are  dispersed,  id. 

Lever,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  letter  to  the  Puri- 
tans in  prison,  i.  166.  He  resigns  his  prebend, 
185.     His  death,  235 

Lewis,  John,  burnt  for  denjing  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  i.  265,  n. 

Ley,  Mr.  John,  his  death  and  character,  iii. 
124 

Libellers,  seditious,  to  suffer  death,  i.  243,  Li- 
bellous books,  ii.  131,  Ordinance  against  sedi- 
tious libels,  561 

Liberty  of  prayer,  defence  of  it,  ii.  28. 
Bishop  Hall's  concessions  iibout  it,  30.  Liberty 
of  conscience  settled  in  Scotland,  591.  Voted 
by  Cromwell's  little  parliament,  G03.  Esta- 
blished by  his  instrument  of  government,  605. 
James's  speech  in  council  for  it,  iii.  279. — See 
Indulgence 

Licences  for  preaching,  to  be  renewed,  i.  135, 
n.  On  what  condition,  136,  n.  145.  To  be 
renewed  again,  184.  225.  Licences  to  marry, 
63"2.  Ordinance  for  appointing  Licencers  of 
books,  ii.  205.  Copy  of  Charles's  licence  for 
a  Nonconformist  minister  to  preach,  iii.  180, 
n.  Partiality  of  licencers,  267,  n.  Licence- 
office,  269.  279,  ju 

Life  and  Manners  of  True  Christians,  &c.,  a 
book  published  in  1582  by  Robert  Brown,  i. 
245 

Lightfoot,  Dr.  account  of  him,  ii.  255 
Lilburne,  Mr.  his  sentence  and  sufferings,  i. 
594 

Lilburne,  colonel,  his  trial,  character,  &c.  ii. 
563.  n. 

Limborch  quoted  on  persecution,  i.   456,  n. 
Lincolnshire  ministers'  reasons  for  not  sub- 
scribing, answers,  &c.  i.  426 — 430 

Lindsey,   Mr.  his  representation  of  Wight- 
man's  opinions,  i.  456,  n. 
Lisle,  lady,  her  case,  iii.  262 
List  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii.  208 
Litchfieldand  Coventry,  bishop  of,  his  sermon 
quoted   and    observed  on,    vol.   i.  preface,    p. 
viii. 

Litchfield  and  Coventry,  bishop  of,  his  letter 
for  putting  down  tiie  prophesyings,  i.  232. 

Little  parliament,  called  by  Cromwell,  ii. 
601.  Their  proceedings,  602,  &c.  They  re- 
sign their  authority  to  Cromwell,  604 

Liturgy,  king  Edward's  first,  i.  37. — Sec  also 

Scrvicc-book The  first  ages   used  none,  id. 

E.xccptions  of  the  Puritans  against  it,  156.  New 
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liturgy  confirmed  by  parirament,  38.  53.  Rea- 
sons for  amending  it,  263.  Abstract  of  the 
controversy  on  the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  ii.  23. 
Reasons  for  setting  it  aside,  274.  Restored, 
iii.  40.  Reviewed,  95.  Altered,  id.  &c  Ad- 
ditions to  it,  97,  and  n.  Sent  amended  to 
king,  council,  and  peers,  98.  Farther  altera- 
tions proposed  in  it,  157 

Livings,  the  augmentation  of  poor  ones,  by 
tithes  and  first-fruits,  ii.  559.  Ordinance  for 
uniting  small  ones,  and  dividing  greater,  638 

Loan,  a  method  of  raising  money,  i.  504. 
Persons  imprisoned  on  account  of  it,  509 
Loe,  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  450 
Lollards,  Wickliffe's  followers  so  called,  i.  4. 
Statutes  against  them,  4,  5,  and  «.     Repealed, 
10.  33 

London,  lines  of  circumvallation  drawn  round 
it,  ii.  174.  King's  proclamations  against  it, 
186.  Commotions  there,  444.  Submits  to 
the  army  on  their  approach,  446,  Provincial 
assemblies  there,  433,  434.  504 

London  clergy,  pToeecdings  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  against  tliem,  i.  141.  Rea- 
sons of  those  wlio  were  deprived  for  refusing 
the  habits,  id.  n.  Sad  consequences  of  these 
proceedings,  149.  Abstract  of  their  reasons  for 
nonconformity,  150.  Answered,  and  their 
replies,  15L  Tlicir  petition  to  convocation  to 
be  restored,  2G6.  Classical  division  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  London,  ii.  397,  &c. 

London  ministers  assert  the  divine  right  of 
presbytery,  ii.  395.  Their  paper  of  considera- 
tions and  cautions,  396.  Their  testimony  to 
truth,  and  against  error,  435.  Their  aversion 
to  a  toleration,  436.  Their  vindication  of  tliem- 
selves,  447 

London,  citizens  of,  their  petition  to  the  par- 
liament for  better  ministers,  i.  239.     Sad  con- 
dition for  want  of  preachers,  149.      Its  ciiarter 
taken  away,  iii.   235.      Bishop  of  London  sus- 
pended, 277,  278,  and  ns. 
London<lcrry  built,  i.  459 
Long  parliament. — See  Parliament 
Lord's-day,  public  sports  on  it,  i.  256.      The 
bill  for  tlie  belter  observance  of  it  rejected  by 
tiie   queen,  302.     Wakes,   &c.  on  it  counte- 
nanced, 559.    Declaration  for  sports  on  it,  560. 
Of  its  morality,  561.      Votes  for  the  strict  ol>- 
servance  of  it,  ii.  86.     It  was  strictly  observe<l 
by  the  parliament  party,  155.     Ordinance  for  a 
stricter  observance  of  it,  57K      Another,  666 

Lords  disagree  with  tlie  commons,  ii.  87. 
House  of,  laid  aside,  5.32.  537 

Lords  of  the  council  dissatisfied  with  the 
bishops'  proceedings  against  the  Puritans,  and 
write  to  them  about  it,  i.  278 

Love,  Mr.  liis  sermon  at  Usbridge,  ii.  342. 
His  trial,  581.  Evidence  against  him,  582. 
His  defence,  583.  A  remarkable  incident, 
585.  Intercessions  for  him,  icf.  ».  His  speech 
on  the  scaffold,  586.  His  execution  and  cha- 
racter, id.     His  history,  id.  n. 

Love,   alderman,  renounces    the    dispensing 
power  in  the  name  of  the  dissenters,  iii.  1  86 
Low-church  clergy,  their  character,  iii.  130 


Lower,  Thomas,  and  George  Fox,  particulars 
of  their  persec\ition,  &c.  iii.  457 

Lowuiau,  Mr.  Moses,  an  account  of,  p.  xlvi, 
of  life  of  Neal,  i,  n. 

Ludlow,  major-general,  taken  into  custodv, 
ii.  659 

Lushington,  Mr.  Thomas,  an  account  of,  iii, 
107,  n. 

Lutherans,  tb'eir  uncliaritablcness,  i.  76 

Macanlay's  Kistovv  of  England  quoted,  \. 
406,  n.  &c.  ii.  310.' 313.  336.  340.  &c.  ns. 
and  in  various  other  places, 

Maccail,  Mr.  his  sufferings  and  laist  words, 
m.  254     • 

M'Gill's  piosccsition  for  his  Essay  on  the 
Death  of  Christ,-  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  Scotcli  presbyterianism  ;  and  some 
reflections  on  the  principles^  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterians, ii.  448,  n. 

Maddox,  bisltop,  his  opinion  of  the  habits,  i. 
49,  n.  Rei4ied  to  by  the  editor,  51.  146.  186. 
201-  315.     A  remark  of  his,  254,  ns. 

]\Iadye,  Rev.  Mr.  and  otl>crs,  censured  for 
preaching  on  ])redestination,  i.  538 

Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  it*  privileges  in- 
vaded, iii.  278 

IMagistrates,  contests  about  tlicir  election,  iii. 
234 

Major-generals  appointed,  ii.  646 

Man,  isle  of,  bishop  of.  has  no  barony,  but  isi 
equally  a  bishop,  as  to  jurisdiction  and  ordina- 
tion, but  has  no  place  in  parliament,  ii.  61 

Manchester,  earl  of,  iiis  character,  ii.  249. 
His  proceeding  in  reforming  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  id.  His  warrant  to  the  committee 
for  scandalous  ministers,  258.  His  instructions 
to  them,  259.  His  letter  to  them,  ((/.  His 
method  of  ejecting  the  scandalous  or  malignant 
minister,  andfilling  the  vacant  benefice,  260 

]\Iansel,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  483 

Manton,  Dr.  his  death  and  char.acter,  iii.  208, 
and  n. 

Manwaring,  Dr.  his  sermon,  i.  509.  His 
severe  sentence,  513.  Is  pardoned  and  pre- 
ferred, id. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  Gat.aker's  vahu'.ble  edi- 
tion of,  ii.  643,  n. 

Marriages  of  the  clergy  Icgitim.ited,  i.  53. 
Queen  Elizabeth  .averse  to  them,  118.  Ordi- 
nance relating  to  marriages,  ii.  603.  Act  for 
confirming  them,  iii.  67 

Marriage  ring,  forbidding  it  at  certain  times, 
and  licensing  it  for  money,  disliked  by  the  Purl- 
tans,  i.  159 

Marshall,  Mr.  S.  his  death,  &c.  ii.  657,  and 
n.     His  body  dug  up,  iii.  105 

Marston-Moor,  battle  of,  11.  343 

Martin  Mar-Prelate,  a  satirical  pamphlet,  i. 
326 

IMartin,  Dr,  some  account  of,  ii.  251 

Martyr,  Peter,  invited  to  England,  and  had 
the  divinity-chair  at  Oxford,  1.  35.  His  opi- 
nion about  the  habits,  47.  132.  J  37.  Ordered 
to  leave  the  kingdom  in  queen  Mary's  reign, 
6 1      His  wife's  body  dug  up,  83 
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Marvel,  Mr.  Andrew,  writes  against  Pavl<er, 
iii.   1ft] 

Mary,  queen,  lier  accession  to  tiic  crown,  i. 
59.  Her  declarations  about  religion,  id.  Her 
treatment  of  the  Suffolk  men,  60.  She  re- 
stores Popery,  62.  64.  Her  injunctions  to  tlic 
bishops,  63.  Her  marriage  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  64.  She  restores  the  church-lands,  66. 
Rases  out  whatever  was  done  against  the  monks, 

67.  Burnings  of  the  Protestants  in, her  reign, 

68,  69,  &c.  Her  fiery  zeal,  72.  Number  of 
those  who  were  put  to  dcatii  for  religion  in  her 
time,  id.,  and  n.  Calamities  under  her  govern- 
ment, her  sickness,  death,  and  character,  84, 
85 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  her  bigotry  and  ill 
conduct,  i.  154.  Her  favourite  and  husband 
murdered,  155.  She  is  obliged  to  resign  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  is  put  to  death  by  queen 
Elizabetii,  id. 

Mary,  queen,  dissenting  ministers'  address  to 
her,  iii.  .315.     Her  answer,  316. 

Mass  books  called  in,  i.  44.  Mass  and  real 
presence  asserted,  597.  Mass-houses  pulled 
down,  iii.  309 

Massachusetts'-bay  colony,  rise  of  it,  i.  534. 
Their  church-covenant,  535.  Hardships,  536. 
Farewell  request  to  the  church  of  England,  id. 
Numbers  that  went  over,  537 

Massacre  at  Paris,  a  terrible  one,  i.  200 
Masters  turned  out  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge,  their  character,  ii.  251.      Character  of 
their  successors,  253.     Of  their  induction,  256 
Mather,    Rev.    Richard,    removes   to    New- 
England,  i.  579 

Mather's,  Dr.  Increase,   his   voyage   to   Eng- 
land with  addresses,  and  his  reception  at  court, 
iii.  "281,  n.     The  queen's  reply  to  h  m,  3)6,  7i. 
Matthews's  Bible,  i.  15.  451 
Maunsel,  Mr,  his  sufferings,  i.  419 
May  29th,  act  for  its  observation,  iii.  70 
May,  Tliomas,  esq.,  his  body  dug  up,  iii.  105 
Maynard,   serjeant,  one  of  tlie  managers  of 
Laud's  trial,  his  handsome  reply  to  king  Wil- 
liam, ii.  333 

Meal-tub  plot,  iii.  215 

Mede,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  character,  works,  and 
death,  i.  636,  637 

Meetings,  pamphlets  in  favour  of  separate,  iii. 
202 

Members  of  i)arlianient  committed  to  prison, 
i.  458,  480,  525.      They  arc  fined,  524 

Merbury,  Mr.,  his  examination  and  imprison- 
ment, i.  287 

Merchants,  committee  of, appointed  by  Crom- 
well for  promoting  trade,  ii.  651 

Merchants'  lecture  at  Pinners' -hall,  begin- 
ning of,  iii.  183 

Merit  maiittained,  i.  598 
Mercurius  Aulicus,   a  paper   by  J.  Berken- 
hcad  against  the  parliament,  ii.  486 

Mercuries  and  diurnals  printed  in  Oxford, 
and  dispersed,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  on 
the  press,  ii.  205.     Their  nature,  462 


Midwife's  oath,  i.  396 

Miles,  Dr.  Henry,  some  account  of  him,  p. 
1.  of  the  life  of  Neal  in  vol.  i.  n. 

Militia,  debates  about  it,  ii.   124.   Ordinance 
of  both  houses  for  disposing  of  it,  127.      Do- 
bated  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  342 
Millenary  petition  of  the  Puritans,  i.  391 
Milton,  John,  his  books  burnt,  iii.  70.      His 
death  and  character,  194 

Ministers  suspended  and  deprived  for  non- 
conformity, i.  140,  &c.  185,  187,  195,  206, 
229,  238,' 263,  267,  282,  284,  288,  315,320, 
340,  416,  US,  71.  577,  586,689,617.  Minis- 
ters retire  to  Holland,  419,  618.  Puritans' 
opinion  of  ministers  of  the  word,  433.  Minis- 
ters' petition  for  reforming  the  hierarchy,  ii.  40. 
Speeches  on  it,  41,  &c.  Quality  of  those 
ejected  by  parliament,  196.  Of  their  succes- 
sors, 199.  Committee  for  examining  them, 
236.  Ministers  sent  to  reform  the  university 
of  Oxford,  462.  Their  conduct  and '  suc- 
cess, id. 

Ministers,  Nonconformist,  see  vol.  i.,  preface, 
p.  V.  Queen  Elizabeth's  aversion  to  them,  in- 
stituting a  new  court  to  deprive  them  of  their 
livings,  id.  Some  of  them  quit  their  livings, 
iii.  118.  Ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  119. 
Their  hardships  greater  than  the  Papists'  at  the 
reformation,  id.  And  than  the  loyalists  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  id.  Compared  with  the 
new  preachers,  121.  The  conditiim  of  others, 
122.  Dr.  Bates's  account,  123.  Their  sufl'cr- 
ings,  id.  Mr.  Baxter's  account,  id.  Other 
accounts,  124.  They  venture  to  preach  during 
the  plague,  which  brings  them  under  farther 
hardships,  142.  Some  few  take  the  oath  in  the 
five-mile  act,  145.  The  generality  refuse,  and 
go  into  banishment,  id.  Their  names  regis- 
tered in  the  bislions'  courts,  146.  Their  dis- 
tress, 160.  Their  address  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  iii.  31 1.  Their  address  to  him  after  he 
was  king,  314.     And  to  queen  Mary,  315. 

Ministry,  Puritans'  coni])laiut  of  the  abuse  of 
it,  i.  156.  Their  conclusions  fur  regulating  it, 
226.  What  the  Puritans  wanted  to  have  re- 
formed concerning  ministers,  392.  399.  Mi- 
nisters forbid  to  meddle  in  politics,  ii.  562. 
Commissioners  for  the  approbation  of  ministers, 
624  —  See  Triers.  Ordinance  for  ejecting 
scandalous  ministers,  630.  Instructions  of  the 
commissioners,  id.  Objections  against  it,  631. 
Commissioners  for  Wales,  633.  Presbyterian 
ministers  wait  on  the  king  at  Breda,  iii.  34. 
Their  address  and  reception,  id. 

Minsiiull,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  255 
Mischief  and  Hurt  of  the  Mass,  a  book  so 
called,  written   by  the  firm   reformers  against 
those  who  temporised  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  i. 
75 

Mobbings,  i.  625;  n.  22,88,  III,  112 
Monarchy    turned    to    a  commonwealth,  ii. 
550 

Monasteries  visited,  i.  13.  And  suppressed, 
id.     Revenues,  1 4 
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Money,  new  methods  of  raising  it,  i.  458, 
504 

Monk,  general,  reduces  Scotland,  ii.  590. 
Marches  to  England  for  a  free  parliament,  iii. 
9.  Continues  his  march,  10.  Abjures  the 
king,  and  swears  to  be  true  to  the  common- 
wealth, id.  He  enters  the  city,  id.  Pulls 
down  the  gates,  but  is  reconciled,  11.  Restores 
the  secluded  members,  id.  His  character,  14. 
His  letter  to  the  Independents,  22.  To  the 
parliament,  23.  Courts  the  Presbyterians,  id. 
And  the  Scots  kirk,  24.  He  corresponds  with 
the  king,  32,  His  protection  of  the  Quakers, 
425 

Monks  and  priors  executed  by  Henry  VIII. 
i.  18.      One  directs  an  insurrection,  id. 

Monmouth's  rebellion,  iii.  262.  Affects 
dissenters,  2(33.  Executions  in  the  west  of 
England,  on  account  of  it,  263,  264,  and  n. 

Monopolies,  giicvanccs  by  them,  i.  442,  446 

Montague,  Dr.,  his  book  favouring  Popery, 
i.  490.  Cited  before  the  commons,  .503. 
Censured,  and  a  letter  by  several  bishops  in  his 
favour,  503,  604.  Articles  against  him,  50G. 
Made  bishop  of  Chichester,  513.  His  articles 
of  inquiry  concerning  lectures,  587.  His  far- 
ther favouring  of  Popery,  597.  His  death  and 
character,  ii.  93 

Monthly  fast,  ii.  155 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  executed,  ii.  563 

Monuments  of  superstition,  removal  of  them, 
ii.  202.  Ordinance  for  that  purpose,  203.  Man- 
ner of  its  execution,  204 

Moore,  Mr.  Stephen,  ii.  25 

Moore  and  Philly,  their  travels,  &c.,  iii. 
443,  &c. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  refuses  the  oath  of  suc- 
cession and  supremacy,  i.  12.  Beheaded  for  it, 
id.  and  18 

Moreland,  Samuel,  esq.,  sent  by  Cromwell 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  behalf  of  the  oppress- 
ed Protestants,  ii.  654 

Moreton,  bishop,  his  vindication,  ii.  694 

Morgan,  a  priest,  executed,  ii.  425 

Morley,  bishop,  his  behaviour  in  the  Savoy 
conference,  iii.  92 

Morning  lecture,  the  rise  of  it,  ii.  156 

Morrice,  Mr.,  attorney,  his  arguments 
against  the  oatli  ex  officio,  i.  342.  He  moves 
the  House  of  Commons  against  it,  and  against 
the  spiritual  courts,  344.  He  suffers  for  it,  and 
is  imprisoned,  345 

Morton,  Mr.  John,  some  account  of,  iii. 
369 

Musgravc,  Sir  C,  his  saying  on  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  Quakers,  iii.  456 

Nag's  Head  consecration,  a  fiible,  i.  99 ;  ii. 
694,  695 

N.aseby,  battle  of,  ii.  357 

Nation,  distracted  state  of  it,  11.91;  123. 
Petitions  to  the  parliament  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  it,  124.  State  of  when  Cromwell 
assumed  the  government,  612.     Unhappy  stale 


of  it  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  iii.  166,  206.    State 
of  at  James  II. 's  accession,  256 

Nature  and  Properties  of  God,  a  very  excep- 
tionable work,  written  by  Conradus  Vorstius, 
i.  454.  See  also  the  editor's  note  as  to  the 
author's  char.acterising  it  in  this  mode 

Naylor,  J.imes,  account  of,  iii.  662.  His 
sufferings,  644,  and  ns. 

Neal,  Daniel,  his  life,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  cen- 
sured, 40,  w.,  95,  w.  Animadverted  on,  41,  n. 
His  review  quoted,  56.  n.,  380,  n.  Vindicated 
against  Bishop  Warburton,  62,  n.  130,  m.  255, 
n.  Corrected  and  vindicated,  81,  7t.  Defended 
against  Bishop  Maddox,  146,  n.  315,  »i.  His 
letter  to  Dr.  Francis  Hare  quoted,  with  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  editor's  advertisement  for  vol.  iii., 
p.  xxxiii.  Hisviewin  writing thishistory,xi.,&c., 
of  author's  preface  to  vol.  ii.  Vindicated,  cor- 
rected, &c.  in  notes  of  p.iges  390,  416,  449, 
452,  454,  480,  487,  490,491,  494,  502.  505, 
512,  517—519.  533,  534,  554,  562, 563,  &c., 
576,  577,  584,  600,  608,  620,  624,  vol.  i., 
&c.;  and  12,  22,  24,  57,  97,  101,  139,  152, 
154,  172,  174,  175,  176.  244,  296,  340,  351, 
393,  412,  485,  525,  529,  v.  ii.  Defends  him- 
self from  some  charges,  preface  to  vol.  iii.,  xxiv. 
&c.  Vindicated,  supported,  or  animadverted 
on,  &c.  in  the  notes  to  pages  5.52,  554,  564, 
572,  575,  576,  632,  649,  v.  ii.  A  cursory  view 
of  some  circumstances  of  the  period  of  which 
he  writes,  preface  of  vol.  iv.  p.  x.xv.  And  of  the 
design  of  this  historj',  xxvi.  His  sentiments  on 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  religion,  xxvii.  Of  the 
persecution  of  all  parties  when  in  power,  id. 
Of  the  clergy  being  invested  with  civil  power, 
id.  That  reformation  in  religion  has  not  arisen 
from  the  clergy,  xxviii.  Of  freedom  in  religion, 
in  subordination  to  the  civil  power,  id.  Of  the 
present  times,  in  contrast  to  the  former  turbu- 
lent ones.  xxix.  Corrected  or  \Tndicated  in  the 
notes  to  pages  13.  76,  97,  99,  110,  167,  207, 
vol.  iii. 

Negative  oath,  ii.  131.  University  of  Ox- 
ford's objection  to  it,  ii,  470 

Negus,  Mr.,  deprived,!.  282 

Neile,  archbishop,  his  death  and  character, 
i.  636 

Newbury,  battle  of,  ii.  188.  The  second, 
245 

Newcastle,  parliament's  propositions  to  the 
king  there,  ii.  410.  Which  he  refuses  to  con- 
sent to,  412.  His  answer  to  them,  441 

Newcomen,  Mr.   Matthew,  his    death,    iii. 

163.  His  concern  in  the  assembly's  catechism, 

164,  n. 

New  England,  the  foundation  of  that  co- 
lony, i.  367.  Puritans  settle  there,  477,  534, 
546,571,  573,  579,  616 

Newhaven  colon}',  i.  571 

Newlin,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  485 

Newman,  Mr.  J.,  an  account  of,  xlvi.  of  the 
life  of  Ne.al,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Newman,  Rev.  Samuel,  author  of  the  Con- 
cordance, removes  to  Ne  /  England,  i.  6 )  7 
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New  Orders,  a  pamphlet  in  ridicule  of  the 
piety  of  the  parliamentary  party  in  Charles  I.'s 
time,  an  extract,  with  an  anagram  on  the  word 
Puritan,  ii.  201,71.  20-2,  ?i. 

New  Plymouth  colony,  i.  478 

Newport,  treaty  of,  ii.  51  I 

New  Testament,  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Wickliffe,  i.  4.  Then  by  Tynd'al,  with 
the  whole  Bible,  12,  14,  15.  Tyndal's  Testa- 
ment burnt  by  the  bishops,  1 .5. — See  Bible 

Nicolas,  Robert,  esq.,  one  of  the  managers 
of  Laud's  trial,  ii.  334 

Nimcguen,  peace  of,  iii.  210 

Nismes,  the  protector  assists  the  Protest- 
ants there,  iii.  G68 

Nonconformists,  friends  to  their  country,  vol. 
i.  preface,  p.  vi.  Abstract  of  their  reasons  for 
nonconformity,  141,  n.,  &c,  —  See  Puritans — 
Curious  description  of  them  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  i.  388.  Sufferings  for  nonconformity, 
577,  578.  The  beginning  of  their  persecution, 
iii.  GQ.  Methods  for  that  purpose,  id.  Their 
hardships  before  the  act  of  uniformity,  98. 
Their  sufferings  afterward,  124.  Their  views, 
127.  They  petition  for  indulgence,  131.  Their 
hardships  from  the  conventicle  act,  137.  Their 
cautious  conduct,  id.  They  set  up  meetings, 
149.  Project  of  a  comprehension  for  them,  154. 
Proposals  of  indulgence  for  such  as  could  not 
be  comprehended,  159.  Their  persecution  re- 
vived, 160.  Methods  of  it,  167.  Are  not  for- 
ward to  accept  indulgence  by  the  dispensing 
power,  179.  Summary  of  the  penal  laws 
against  them,  190.  Attempts  for  an  accommo- 
dation frustrated  by  the  bishops,  195.  People 
comjjassionate  their  sufferings,  196.  Their 
principles  and  practices,  201.  Pamphlets  in 
their  defence,  202. — See  Dissenters 

Nonconformist  ministers. — Refer  to  Minis- 
ters, Ministry. 

Non-subscribers  to  Whitgift's  articles,  their 
compassionate  case,  and  supplications  to  the 
council,  i.  263,  &c.  Petitions  of  gentlemen 
and  parishioners  in  their  behalf,  267.  Non- 
subscribei's,  number  of  them,  418.  Non-sub- 
scribing loyalists,  act  for  their  relief,  iii. 
136 

Non-juroi's,  their  rise,  iii.  316.  Their  prac- 
tices, 32 1 

Northampton,  rules  for  discipline  agreed 
upon  there,  i.  1 80.  The  prophesyings  there, 
181.     Scarcity  of  preachers  there,  239 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  his  rebellionj  i. 
167 

Norton,  Rev.  Mr.,  removes  to  New  Eng- 
land, i.  574    . 

Norwich,  visitation  of  that  dioccss,  i.  203. 
Prophesyings  suppressed  there,  215 

Novice  Presbyter  Instructed,  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  one  entitled  the  Busy  Bishop,  ex- 
tract from,  ii.  438 

Noy,  Mr.  attorney-general,  his  charactei',  i. 
497 

Nye,  Rev.  Philip,  removes  to  Holland,  i. 
418.     His  death,  &c.  iii.  184,  and  n. 


Oak  of  reformation,  whence  so  called,  i.  40 

Oates,  Mr.  Samuel,  tried  for  the  death  of 
Ann  Martin,  ii.  281.  This  affair  more  fully 
discussed,  with  his  sufferings,  iii.  366 

Oates,  Titus,  proceedings  against  him  for 
perjury,  iii.  258,  and  n. 

Oath,  ex  officio,  what,  and  the  unreason- 
ableness of  it,  i.  271,  272..  276.  308.  The 
Puritans'  objection  to  it,  338.  Mr.  Attorney 
Maurice's  arguments  against  it,  342.  Many  of 
the  Puritans  take  it,  and  discover  their  synods, 
id.  Their  reasons  for  it,  343.  Their  opinion 
of  it,  435 

Oath  for  churchwardens,  i.  585.  The  oath 
called  et  cmtera,  630 

Occasional  conformity  bill,  iii.  327.  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XIV. 

Ochinus  comes  to  England,  i.  35 

CEcolampadius,  with  other  foreigners,  against 
altars,  i.  45  '' 

Offices  of  the  church  reformed,  i.  35,  &c. 

Ogilby,  Mr.,  a  Scots  baron,  sent  to  Spain  by 
James  I.,  and  for  what  purpose,  i.  492 

Okey,  colonel,  one  of  the  regicides,  iii.  69. 
Brought  from  Holland,  with  others,  and  exe- 
cuted, 109 

Olave's,  St.,  ami  St.  Saviour's  cburches  ir» 
Southwark,  tumults  in  them,  and  on  what  ac- 
count, ii.  88 

Oldenbarnevelt  takes  the  side  of  the  Arnii- 
nians,  in  the  disputes  in  Holland,  i.  464 

Oliver,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  485 

Orange,  prince  of,  made  stadtholder,  iii.  182. 
His  bravery  and  success  against  the  French, 
183.  His  marriage  with  the  princess  Mary, 
207.  His  advice  to  the  dissenters,  286.  His- 
reply  to  James  about  the  penal  laws  and  test, 
296.  His  expedition,  306.  His  declaration, 
308.  His  progress,  309.  His  answer  to  the 
dissenting  ministers'  address,  312.  He  and  his 
princess  proclaimed  king  and  queen,  313.  Re- 
marks, id. — See  William  HI. — King  James 
endeavours  to  convert  the  princess  of  Orange  to 
Popery,  295.      Her  reply,  296.— See  Mary. 

Ordinal,  a  new  one  in  King  Edward's  time, 
i.  43,53 

Ordinance  of  parliament,  exhorting  to  re- 
pentance, ii.  177.  Bishop  Kennet's  remark 
upon  it,  178.  Ordinance  for  sequestration  of 
benefices  and  estates  of  the  clergy,  &c.  195, 
196.  A  farther  explanation  of  it,  197.  The 
effects  of  it,  198.  For  removing  monuments 
of  superstition,  202.  Manner  of  executing 
it,  204.  For  licensing  books,  id.  For  calling 
an  assembly  of  divines,  206.  For  the  com- 
mittee of  sequestrations,  248.  For  enforcing 
the  use  of  the  directory,  276.  For  the  better 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  283.  For  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  358.  For  suspension 
from  the  sacrament,  368.  Provisoes  in  it,  370. 
For  erecting  presbyteries,  371-  Which  does 
not  satisfy,  372.  The  Scots  exceptions  to  it, 
373.  English  Presbyterians  petition  against 
it,  374.  Another  ordinance  for  that  purpose, 
511.       For   abolishing    archbishops,    bislioi)s, 
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&c  418.  And  for  the  sale  of  tlicir  lands,  id. 
For  abolishing  Christmas  and  other  holidays, 
453.  Tlie  king  dislikes  it,  id.  It  occasions 
tiininlts,  459.  A  terrible  ordinance  against 
bhispheniy  and  heresy,  508.  liemarks,  510. 
Ordinance  against  seditious  libels,  561.  For 
taking  away  the  penal  laws,  570.  For  sup- 
pressing vice,  &C..570,  571.  For  the  stricter 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  571.  666.  In 
regard  to  marriage,  603.  For  commissioners 
for  a])probation  of  public  preachers,  624.  For 
ejecting  scandalous  ministers,  630.  Objections 
against,  631.  For  uniting  small  livings,  and 
dividing  greater,  638.  Against  the  old  seques- 
tered clergy,  650.      Against  Papists,  666 

Ordination  of  ministers.— See  Ordinal. 

Ordination  in  foreign  churches,  and  not  epis- 
copal, allowed  to  be  valid  by  our  first  reformers, 
i.  57.  Admitted  by  archbishoj)  Grindal,  252. 
Of  episcopal  and  presbyterian,  ii.  32.  As- 
sembly of  divines  consult  about  ordination, 
271.  Their  advice  about  it,  2/2.  Ordinance 
of  parliament  in  pursuance  thereof,  273.  Di- 
rectory for  it,  358.  Debates  about  it,  360. 
Power  of  it  given  to  the  assembly  of  divines 
pro  tempore,  id. 

Orleans,  father,  his  confession  of  some  reso- 
lutions of  the  queen  and  cabinet  at  Windsor, 
ii.  164.  His  opinion  of  general  Monk,  with 
others,  iii.  14.  About  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, 103 

Ormond,  marquis  of,  his  treaty  with  the  Irish 
Papists,  ii.  392 

Osbaldeston,  Mr.,  his  sentence,  i.  593.  Re- 
leased by  the  long-parliament,  ii.  20 

Osborne,  Mr.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  discovery 
of  the  powder-plot,  i.  425 

Osbourne,  sir  John,  presents  Mr.  Brightman 
with  the  rectory  of  Haunes  in  Bedfordshire,  i. 
441.     Who  dies  while  riding  with  him.  id. 

Owen,  Sir  Hugh,  appointed  by  Cromwell 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  Wales,  ii.  633 

Owen,  Dr.  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr. 
Owen  of  Laiidatf,  impeached  with  other  bishops, 
ii.  79 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  his  death,  character,  &c. 
iii.  245,  24(),  and  n. 

Oxenbridge,  Mr.  his  name,  with  many  others, 
who  subscribed  the  book  of  discipline,  i.  315,  ?i. 

Oxford,  transactions  of. — See  University 

Treaty  of,  ii.  178,  &c.  Broke  off,  184.  Ox- 
ford parliament,  240.  Their  proceedings,  241. 
Visitation  of,  462.  Oxford  decree,  iii.  241, 
and  n.  Oxford  parliament,  226.  Heads  of 
colleges  send  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sign 
the  association,  310 

Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  penal  laws  put  in 
execution  by  way  of,  i.  201 

Paget,  Mr.  Eusebius,  his  sufferings,  i.  288. 
Articles  against  him,  and  his  answer,  289. 
Causes  of  his  deprivation  argued,  290.  His 
farther  sufferings,  id. 

Palatine,  elector,  marries  James  I.'s  daughter, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Puritans,  i.  457.     Is 


chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  47.5.  Is  beaten  and 
turned  out  of  his  kingdom  and  electorate,  being 
basely  deserted  by  his  f;ither-in-]aw,  476. 
Manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Palatine  family,  ii. 
78.  Brief  for  the  Palatine  ministers,  with 
Laud's  exceptions,  i.  576.  Palatine  family 
great  fa.vourites  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  282 

Palmer,  Dr.,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  490 

Palmer,  Mr.  Herbert,  some  account  of  him, 
ii.  254,  71.      His  death  and  character,  496 

Papists  rise  for  the  old  religion  in  king  Ed- 
ward's reign,  i.  39.  Their  demands,  irf.  They 
are  suppressed,  40.  Their  numbers  formid- 
able in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  their  expectations 
from  her  death,  167.  They  rise  in  the  north, 
but  are  suppressed,  id.  Their  first  open  sepa- 
ration from  the  church,  168.  Penal  laws 
against  tiiem,  169.  300.  381.  Their  expccta- 
tions  from  king  James,  390.  His  tenderness 
towards  them,  and  offers  to  meet  them  half- 
way, 406,  407.  Remonstrance  of  the  parlia- 
ment against  them,  479.  Laws  against  tliem 
relaxed.  480.  Articles  in  their  favour  in  the 
Spanish  match,  484.  Tiaws  against  them  sus- 
pended, and  they  are  favoured  and  promoted  at 
court,  599.  Their  numbers  and  influence,  and 
lord  Clarendon's  account  of  them,  599 — 601. 
Proceedings  against  them,  ii  49.  The  king 
favours  them,  id.  Applies  to  them 'to  assist 
him  inthe  war,  145.  Two-thirds  of  theirestates 
seized,  198.  Oath  for  discovering  them,  id. 
Some  in  the  parliament  army,  424.  Stories  of 
their  having  a  hand  in  the  king's  death,  647. 
Papal  titles  assumed  by  Laud,  j32l.  Reasons 
for  the  protector's  severity  against  Papists,  651 . 
Ordinance  against  them,  144.  Tlieir  oath,  id. 
Their  expectations  at  the  Restoration,  iii.  45. 
Their  views,  49.  They  declare  their  princi- 
ples, 103.  Their  farther  views,  127.  The 
commons  address  the  king  against  them,  188. 
194.  Their  insolence,  198.  Act  to  disqua. 
lify  them  from  sitting  in  parliament,  212. 
Many  of  them  in  king  James's  army,  291 

Parker,  archbishop,  publishes  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  under  the  title  of  Refonnalio  Le- 
gum  Anglicaruni,  &c.,  in  1571,  i.  43.  His 
consecration,  99,  and  n.  Confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, 100.  Visits  his  diocess,  116.  Settles 
the  order  of  lessons,  id.  His  zeal  against  the 
Puritans,  127.  136.  145.  AVas  not  fond  of 
the  habits  at  first,  129.  His  questions  to  Hum- 
phreys and  Sampson  at  their  e.xamination,  137, 
71.  His  violent  proceedings,  138.  144.  His 
complaints,  148.  219.  His  zeal  for  uni- 
formity, 199.  His  letter  upon  Mr.  Deering's 
being  restored  by  the  council,  205.  He  in- 
censes the  queen  against  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  clergy,  214.  And  suppresses  them  in 
the  diocess  of  Norwich,  215.  His  conduct  in 
a  sham  plot,  218.  Which  he  defends,  219. 
Visits  the  Isle  of  Wight,  id.  His  severe  pro- 
ceedings there  disliked  by  the  queen,  and  his 
angry  letter  thereon,  220.  His  death  and 
character,  223 

Parker,  Rev.  Robert,  retires  to   Amsterdam, 
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i.  420.  His  sufferings  before,  and  \yonJerful 
preservation,  440 

Parker,  bishop,  writes  for  the  court,  iii.  291 

Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  inveighs 
against  the  habits,  i.  130.  His  tiniorousness. 
203.  Laments  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans, 
213.  His  approbation  of  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  clergy,  214.  He  is  forced  to  suppress 
them,  215.     His  death,  character,  &c.  216 

Paris  gardens,  in  Southwark,  the  seat  of 
public  sports  on  the  Lonrs  day,  i.  256 

Paris,  George  Van,  burnt,  i.  42.  Cranuier 
the  cause,  id. 

Parisian  massacre,  i.  200 

Parliament,  attempts  in  it  towards  a  farther 
reformation,  i.  175.  178.  186.  293.  296.  311. 
344.  First  session  of  James  I.,  his  speech,  and 
remarks,  407.  Proceedings,  408.  442,  &c. 
King's  speech,  petitions  of,  grievances,  443. 
Dissolved,  446.  Another  called,  and  dissolved 
458.  Another,  with  the  king's  speech,  479. 
Their  declaration,  remonstrance  against  Papists, 
id.  Petition  and  protestation,  480.  Dissolved, 
id.  Another,  witli  tlie  king's  speech,  487. 
Petition  against  Papists,  king's  answer,  488. 
The  first  of  Charles  I.  ."iOO.  Petition  against 
Papists,  king's  answer,  id.  Dissolved,  504. 
His  second,  305.  His  third,  .512.  Remon- 
strance, king's  answer,  514.  Proceedings,  521. 
Keep  the  speaker  in  the  chair  whilst  they 
make  a  protestation,  525.  Dissolved,  id.  The 
short  parliament,  623.  Sad  condition  of  tlie 
court  at  calling  of  tlie  long  one,  630.  Cha- 
racter generally,  and  of  the  leaders  of  both 
houses,  ii.  1,  &c.  Opens,  appoints  commit- 
tees, 5.  Speeches,  &c.  against  the  late  canons, 
5,  6.  Objections  to  them,  10.  Proceedings 
against  Laud,  13,  &c.  Set  prisoners  of  tlie  pre- 
rogative free,  18.  Censure  the  authors  of  the 
church  innovations,  20.  Vote  the  innovations 
down,  26.  Petitions  for  and  against  the  hier- 
archy, 36,  &c.  King's  and  other  speeches  on 
them,  40,  41,  &c.  Resolutions  thereon,  47. 
Proceedings,  &c.  against  Papists,  47.  49. 
Against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  51.  Court  plot 
against  them,  52.  Act  for  its  continuance,  55. 
Solemn  vow,  &c.  56.  Debate  on  depriving  the 
bishops  of  their  votes,  58,  &c.  On  abolishing 
deans  and  chapters,  &c.  64,  &c.  Abolish  tlie 
high-commission  court  and  star-chamber,  76. 
Impeach  thirteen  bishops,  79.  Declaration  on 
sitting  on  a  Sunday,  80.  Proceedings  on  the 
Irish  insurrection,  100.  Grand  remonstrance, 
103,    104.       Declaration     of  tlieir  intentions, 

105.  Petition   presented   with    remonstrance, 

106.  King  goes  to  seize  five  members,  117. 
City  of  London  for  them,  118.  They  take 
away  the  bishops'  votes,  121.  King  resolves 
to  break  with  them,  124.  Petitions  to  them, 
id.  Proceedings,  &c.  1'26,  127.  King's  reply, 
their  answer,  and  remarks,  128,  tkc.  Accept 
the  Scots'  mediation,  tlieir  declaration  concern- 
ing reformation,  131.  Appoint  a  negative 
oaih,  id.  Proceedings,  13.3.  Memorial,  1  34. 
Their    nineteen  propositions,    136.     Prepara- 


tions for  war,  borrow  money  and  plate,  140,  141 . 
Confederate  with  the  Scots,  147.  Reply  to  the 
general  assembly's  letter,  148.  Abolish  epis- 
copacy, 150.  Vote  the  raising  of  an  army, 
152.  Ciiaracter  of  those  who  took  part  with 
it,  157.  Some  warm  spirits  among  them,  158. 
Whether  the  king  m:i.y  adjourn  p.irliament,  i. 
525 

Parliament  sue  for  peace,  ii.  172.  The 
nice  point  of  their  treating  with  the  Scots,  175. 
Their  ordinance  exhorting  to  repentance,  177. 
Their  propositions  at  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  178. 
Their  five  bills,  179.  Plots  against  them,  186. 
Low  state  of  their  affairs,  187.  Their  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  the  clergy,  196 — 200. 
With  regard  to  the  sabbath,  200.  Monthly 
and  occasional  fasts,  201.  Ordinance  for  re- 
moving monuments  of  supeistition,  202.  Orders 
for  restraining  the  press,  204.  They  call  an 
assembly  of  divines,  20G.  And  send  them 
regulations,  213.  They  call  in  the  Scots,  216. 
.Agree  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  218. 
And  take  it,  221.  Order  tlie  taking  it  through- 
out the  nation,  222.  Tlieir  proceedings  on 
the  king's  bringing  over  the  Irish  forces,  226, 
227.  'J'hey  order  a  new  great  seal  to  be  made, 
241.  They  nominate  tuen  to  livings,  235. 
Character  of  their  army,  245.  Division  among 
their  generals,  247.  Tliey  order  the  assembly 
of  divines  to  confer  about  clnirch-government, 
271.  Tiiey  establish  and  enforce  the  use  of 
the  directory,  274.  277.  Enforce  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day,  283.  Abolisli  Chiist- 
mas,  284.  458.  Pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
Laud,  335.  Their  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners in  the  treaty  of  Uxbridgc  upon 
religion,  .345.  Their  reply  to  the  king's  con- 
cessions, 349.  Their  army  new-modelled,  355. 
Character  of  their  generals,  id.  Their  care  for 
a  regular  clergy,  3.58.  Tliey  reject  the  clause 
of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  .365.  Their 
ordinance  for  suspension  from  the  sacrament," 
3G8.  And  for  erecting  presbyteries,  371.  Their 
reply  to  the  Scots'  exceptions,  374.  Their 
questions  pi'opounded  to  the  assembly  about 
the  jii.t  divinum  in  matters  of  church-govern- 
ment, 375.  They  attempt  an  accommodation 
between  the  Prcsbyteiians  and  Independents, 
377.  Obtain  a  complete  conquest  over  the 
king,  390,  391.  Their  management  with  the 
Presbyterians,  394.  Their  propositions  to  the 
king  ut  Newcastle,  410.  Their  commissioners 
receive  the  king  fiom  the  Scots,  aiul'convey 
liim  to  Holmby,  416.  They  abolish  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  &c. ,and  dispose  of  their 
lands,  418,  419.  Their  proceedings  to  please 
the  Presbyterians,  429.  They  debate  on  the 
assembly's  confession  of  faith,  and  reject  the 
articles  of  discipline,  429,  430.  Approve  and 
authorize  their  catecliisuis,  430.  Contro-^ersy 
between  them  and  the  army,  443.  Eleven  of 
their  members  inipeaclied,  id.  Tumults  in  the 
house,  445.  Upon  which  several  of  the  mem- 
bers retire  to  the  army,  id.  Proceedings  of 
the  remainder,  id.     Which  were  annulled  upon 
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tbe  army's  marcliing  to  London,  44C.  Remarks 
447.  They  agree  to  the  proposals  of  the  army, 
451.  Tlieir  votes  of  non-addresses  to  tlie 
king,  457.  Their  remonstrance,  id.  They 
send  ministers  to  reform  the  university  of 
Oxford,  462.  They  resolve  on  a  visitation  of 
it,  and  pass  an  ordinance  for  that  purpose,  463, 
464.  They  resolve  to  support  their  visitors, 
474.  Presbyterians  prevail  amongst  them  in 
the  absence  of  the  army,  502.  They  make  a 
terrible  ordinance  against  blasphemy  and  heresy, 
508.  Their  ordinance  for  the  farther  estab- 
lishment of  presbytery,  51 1.  Their  proposals 
to  the  king  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  512.  Reply 
of  tbeir  divines  to  the  king's  papers  about 
episcopacy,  515.  517.  Their  commissioners 
press  bis  consent,  521.  Their  proceedings  upon 
the  .army's  marching  to  London,  530.  They 
are  purged  by  the  army,  id.  Votes  of  the 
remainder,  who  resolve  to  try  tbe  king,  532. 
And  establisb  a  high  court  of  justice  for  that 
purpose,  537. 

Parli.ament  called  the  Rump,  and  why,  set 
up  a  commonwe.altl),  ii.  550,  and  n.  Tlieir 
measnres  to  support  tbeir  authority,  557. 
Vindicate  themselves,  558.  State  of  religion 
imder  them,  562.  Their  preparations  against 
the  king  and  Scots  arm}-,  588.  Publish  an 
act  of  indcmnit}',  and  choose  a  new  council  of 
state,  592.  Their  Dutch  war,  595.  Quarrel 
with  tbe  army,  596.  Cromwell  dissolves  them 
by  force,  598.  Their  character,  599,  and  n. 
New  model  of  parliament  in  Cromwell's  instru- 
ment, 604.  Cromwell's  first  parliament.  Sec 
Little  parliament.  His  second,  616.  His 
speech  to  them,  617.  Their  proceedings,  id. 
His  second  speech,  id.  A  test  or  recognition 
appointed  them,  618.  Farther  proceedings,  id. 
Dissolved,  619.  Speech  at  their  dissolution, 
623.  His  third,  058.  Obliged  to  recognise 
the  government,  659.  Their  acts,  660.  Pro- 
ceedings, 672,  &c.  Upper  house  .appointed, 
679.  Bad  consequences  of  it,  680.  Dissolved, 
id.  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament,  iii.  1. 
Army  compel  him  to  dissolve  them,  2.  The 
rump  restored,  id.  Turned  out  again,  8. 
Restored  again,  10.  Secluded  members  re- 
stored by  Monk,  11.  Proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament hereon,  12.  Restore  presbytery,  13. 
Dissolve  themselves,  id. 

Parliament,  king  Cb.arles's  first See  Con- 
vention. His  second,  and  character  of,  iii.  80, 
and  n.  Their  acts,  81.  A  farther  account  of 
tbeir  passing  the  act  of  uniformity,  110.  116. 
Begin  to  open  their  eyes,  and  vote  against  the 
dispensing  power,  1 85.  They  address  tbe  king 
against  Papists,  188,  194.  Are  dissolved,  212. 
His  third,  214.  Bring  in  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
and  are  dissolved,  id.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth, 
220.  Bring  in  the  bill  of  exclusion  a  second 
time,  id.  Their  votes,  and  dissolution,  223, 
&c.  The  fifth,  at  Oxford,  226.  Revive  the 
exclusion  bill,  &c.  228.  Suddenly  dissolved, 
id.     James    tlie    Second's    parliament,    258. 


Their  proceedings,  259.      They  are  dissolved, 
264.      Forking  William's,  see  Convention. 
Parsons,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  iii.  06 
Paske,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  251 
Passive  obedience,  &c.,  revived,  iii.  6.5 
Patrick,  Dr.  his  friendly  debate,  iii.   161.    A 
remarkable  instance  of  his  candour,  id. 

Paul's,  St.,  church  repaired,  i.  543.  Of 
palling  down  its  cross,  ii.  202.  Of  pulling 
down  bouses  for  its  repair,  294.  Conmrutation 
of  penance  for  it,  297.  A  proverb  on  this 
affair,  338 

Pearson,  Dr.  John,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  293 
Pelagians,    their    opinions    pointed    out    as 
obnoxious     in   the  articles  devised  by   Henry 
VHL,  i.  16 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  made  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  visits  in  person,  ii.  477.  His  pro- 
ceedings, ill.  Reports  the  behaviour  of  tlie 
university  to  parliament,  479 

Penn  and  Mead,  their  trial,  iii.  170.  In- 
justice and  cruelty  of  tbe  court,  171.  Jury 
threatened,  id.  Acquitted,  172.  Recorder's 
speech,  id.  n. 

Penal  laws  taken  away  by  tbe  rump  parlia- 
ment, ii.  570.  King  Charles's  parliament 
petition  to  put  them  in  execution,  iii.  154. 
A  summary  account  of  them,  190.  Conse- 
quences of  them,  191 

Penn,  William,  his  gr.ant,  and  consequences, 
iii.  463,  464.  His  prognostications  verified, 
id.  Of  his  writings,  &c.  405.  438,  &c.  468 
Pennington,  Isaac,  memoirs  of,  iii.  465 
Penry,  Mr.  the  Brownist,  his  history,  i.356. 
Proclamation  against  him,  id.  Is  taken,  358. 
His  petition  to  the  queen  unfinished,  356,  n. 
His  trial,  condemnation,  declaration,  and  com- 
pl.aints  to  the  treasurer,  358,  &c.  His  pro- 
testation, 358,  359.  Is  executed  in  a 
hurry,  360 

Perkins,  Mr.  William,  his  death,  character, 
and  writings,  i.  378 

Pern,  Mr.  A.  his  death,  &c  ii.  643 
Persecution  of  tbe  Protestants  under  Henry 
VIII.  i.  12.  22,  23.  27.  Of  those  called 
heretics  inEdw.ard  VI.'s  time,  41,  42.  Of  the 
Protestants  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  67,  &c. 
Of  the  Protestants  in  France  and  tbe  Low 
Countries,  166.  Of  tbe  Anabaptists  in  Eng- 
land, 222.  Of  the  Brownists,  248.  347,  &c. 
— See  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Puritans. 
Perth,  five  articles  of,  i.  469 
Petitions  of  the  ministers  in  several  counties 
against  subscription,  i.  265,  266.  Of  gentle- 
men, and  parishioners  for  their  ministers,  267. 
285.  Their  petitions  to  parliament,  293,  294. 
307.  To  the  convocation,  299.  To  the  queen, 
317.  340. —  See  Supplication.  —  Petition  for 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  Puritans,  436. 
Petition  of  the  parliament  in  their  ftivour,  444. 
And  against  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  445. 
Against  the  growth  of  Popery,  500.  Of  the 
Calvinists  against  the  king's  declaration,  520. 
Of  the  Scots  against  the  liturgy,  607.     Of  Dr. 
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Leigliton  to  the  long  parliament,  ii.  19.  Of 
that  parliament  to  the  king,  106.  Of  the 
lord-mayor,  &c.  to  the  parliament,  109.  w-Of 
the  London  apprentices,  id.  Of  the  Puritan 
clergy  for  reformation,  110.  Petitions  for  and 
against  the  hierarchy,  36,  &c.  109.  Petition 
of  right,  i.  .512.  Of  the  city  ministers,  for 
settling  discipline  and  worship,  ii.  272.  Petition 
for  unordained  preacliers,  494 

Petitioners  and  ahiiorrcrs,  iii.  218,  219 

Peyton,  sir  John,  a  zealous  churchman, 
appointed  governor  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
with  secret  instructions  to  root  out  the  Geneva 
discipline,  and  plant  the  English  liturgy  and 
ceremonies,  i.  439.  His  proceedings  and  suc- 
cess, 439,  440 

Pliilip,  king,  marries  queen  Mary,  i.  64. 
His  riclics,  and  view  in  the  connexion,  id. 
and  n. 

Philips,  Mr.  Arthur,  professor  of  music^ 
ii.  483 

Philpot,  a  papist,  hangefl,  i.  23 

Philpot,  Mr.  his  martyrdom,  i.  71.  His 
intolerant  spirit,  id.  n. 

Piedmont,  sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
there,  ii.  653.     Are  assisted  by  Cromwell,  654 

Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  a 
learned  work,  referred  to,  i.  3,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  places  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Pierce,  bishop,  his  usage  of  the  lecturers, 
i.  587 

Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  wiites  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester  against  pressing  the  habits, 
i.  126.  129.     His  death  and  character,  230 

Pinfold,  Dr.  notice  of,  iii.  265,  and  n. 

Pitt,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  485 

Plague,  the  great  one,  iii.  142.  Anecdote 
relative  to  it,  id.  n. 

Plays,  &c.  put  down,  ii.  155.  495. 

Plot  against  the  long  parliament,  ii.  52. 
Consequences  of  it,  S3.  Plots  against  parlia- 
ment, 186 

Plumbers'-hall,  the  Puritans  meeting  there 
apprehended  and  examined,  i.  IGl.  They  are 
imprisoned,  163 

Plundered  ministers,  committee  for,  ii.  192 

Pluralities  and  nonresidencc,  the  bill  against 
them  opposed  by  tiie  convocation,  i.  295. 
Rejected  by  the  lords,  296.  Another  bill  to 
prevent  them,  which  the  convocation  also 
addresses  the  queen  against,  324.  Puritans 
complain  of  them,  399.  Bill  against  them,  ii. 
181 

Pocock,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  483.  Anec- 
dote of  him,  id.  n. 

Pocklington,  Dr.,  censured  in  parliament,  ii. 
22.  Occasion  of  his  works  of  "  Sunday  no 
Sabbath,"  and  "  Christian  Altar,"  id. 

Poley,  Mr.,  bis  receipts  for  money  and 
plate  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  for  the  king's 
use,  ii.  144 

Polyglot  Bible,  in  6  vols,  folio,  published, 
iii.  682.  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Cawton,  iii.  28, 
n. 

Pole,  cardinal,  arrives  from  the  pope,  and 


reconciles  the  kingdom  to  Rome,  i.  66.  Loses 
his  influence,  because  not  severe  enough  against 
heretics,  83.     His  death,  85 

Pool,  Mr.  Matt.,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  216,  and  n. 

Pope's  power  and  extortions  in  England, 
i.  1.  Restrained  by  the  statutes  of  provisors 
and  premunire,  id.  and  2.  Henry  VIII.  quar- 
rels with  him,  and  for  what,  7.  His  authority 
in  England  abolished  by  parliament,  8 — 10. 
Oath  to  be  taken  against  it,  12.  He  excom- 
municates Henry  VIII.,  17.  Laws  against  him 
repealed  in  queen  Mary's  time,  QQ.  Revived 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  89.  119.  His  authority 
abolished  in  Scotland,  1 14. 155.  He  admonishes 
queen  Elizabeth,  1 15.  And  excommunicates 
her,  168.  Pope's  nuncios  in  England,  ii.  324. 
328 

Popery  revived  under  queen  Mary,  penal 
laws  against  the  reformers  put  into  execution, 
numbers  fly  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Ge- 
neva, i.  preface,  iv.  Sad  picture  of  it,  58.  It 
is  restored  by  parliament,  61.  A  bloody  reli- 
gion, 72,  73,  124.  The  people  of  England's 
aversion  to  it,  134.  It  gains  ground  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  199.  221.  249.  361.  Sta- 
tute against  seducing  her  subjects  to  it,  244. 
Advances  to  it  in  James  I.'s  reign,  489.  In 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  cause,  496.  Increase 
in  Ireland,  517,  &c.  Adv.ances  of  the  church 
of  England  towards  it,  596.  Its  great  increase, 
599.  Canons  against  it,  628.  Popery  con- 
nived at  and  encouraged  by  Laud,  ii.  315,  &c. 
His  correspondence  with  Popish  priests,  and 
countenancing  them,  327,  &c. 

Popery  revives  in  England,  iii.  71.  103. 
And  in  Ireland,  71.  Its  growth  in  England, 
174.  Causes  of  it,  175.  Remedies  proposed 
by  parliament  .against  it,  id.  Its  progress,  265. 
Clergy  forbid  to  preach  against  it,  266.  But 
write  against  it,  id.  Reasons  for  the  dissenters 
not  writing  against  it,  266,  267 

Popish  laws  repealed,  i.  33 

Popish  books  licensed,  i.  313 

Popish  bishops  deprived,  i.  99.  Their  be- 
haviour to  queen  Elizabeth,  115.  Popish 
lords  petitioned  against,  ii.  109 

Popish  confederacy  to  extirpate  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  i.  167 

Popish  plot,  iii.  210.  Alarms  the  nation, 
but  not  credited  at  court,  211.   Remarks,  212 

Pordage,  Dr.,  ejected,  ii.  631,  and  n.  His 
pamphlet  and  answer,  id. 

Potter,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  485 

Portuguese  ambassador's  brother  executed, 
ii.  616 

Powel,  Mr.  V.,  of  his  case,  his  vindications, 
&c.,  ii.  637,  and  n.  Of  his  sufferings,  death, 
&c.,  iii.  181,  182,  n.  356  —  361 

Powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  observations 
concerning  their  just  boundaries,  i.  93,  94 

Poynet,  Dr.,  translated  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, i.  51.     His  death,  82 

Practice  of  Prelates,  a  pamphet  published  by 
the  Puritans,  i.  265 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  opinion  of  the  reform- 
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ers  about  tlieiu,  i.  25,  n.  Of  bidding  prayer, 
33 

Preachers,  the  great  scarcity  of  good  cues 
foruierlv  in  the  church,  i.  109.  116,  117.  148, 
149.  239,  &c.  Tiie  reasons  of  it,  240.  274, 
n.  307.  309,  &c.  318.  Diligence  of  the  Puri- 
tan preachers,  225.  Preaching  ministers  de- 
sired by  the  Puritans,  399.  Preaching  on 
conformity,  631.  Votes  for  encouraging  it,  ii. 
86.  Petition  for  unordained  ones,  494.  Com- 
mittee for  preaching  ministers,  189 

Preaching  forbid,  i.  16,  35.  60.  86 

Predestination~and  free-will,  rise  of  the  con- 
troversy  about  them,  i.  73.  Revived  in  the 
nnivcrsity  of  Cambridge,  368.  Sentiments  of 
the  chiirch  on  this  head,  369.  371 

Premnnire,  the  statute  of,  i.  2 

Prerogative,  acts  in  favour  of,  i.  22.  Ad- 
vances of  it,  441.  Sibthorpe  and  Manwaring's 
sermons  for  it,  509 

Presbyterians,  their  ordination  admitted  by 
archbishop  Grindal,  i.  25'2.  Their  first  church 
in  England  established  at  Wandsworth,  198. 
'Presbyterians  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  and 


nisters  wait  on  the  king  at  Breda,  34.  Their 
ministers  made  king's  cha])lains,  39.  Address 
for  a  comprehension,  50.  Abstnict  of  their 
first  proposals,  id.  Their  reception,  52.  Ab- 
stract of  a  defence  of  these  pro])osals  against 
the  bishops,  5o.  The  beginning  of  their  suf- 
ferings, 56.  They  appl\  to  the  king,  id.  Ab- 
stract of  their  second  pa))or  of  exceptions  and 
requests,  60.  The  king's  declaration  accept- 
able to  most  of  them,  63.  Some  accept  \)re- 
ferments,  64.  Are  in  despair  on  the  commons 
rejecting  the  king's  declaration,  id.  Their 
troubles,  76.  Sham  plots  fathered  on  them, 
82.  136.  210.  227.  Their  hardships  in  the 
Savoy  conference,  87.  The}-  descend  to  en- 
treaties, 90.  Behaviour  of  their  divines  at  the 
conference,  93.  Their  hardships  before  the 
act  of  uniformity,  98.  Their  conduct  after 
the  act,  117.  Their  difficulties,  118.— See 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters. 

Presbyterian  government.  &c.  Presbyter)' 
established  by  law  in  Scotland,  i.  361.  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  churches  in  Holland,  419. 
Ordination    by    Presbyters    defended,    ii.    33. 


their  chief  patrons  in  the  parliament,  ii.  265.    Their  jurisdiction,  34.     Propositions  for  esta- 


'J'heir  severity  in  enforcing  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  the  directory,  277.  Their  reply  to  the 
Independents  about  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
tery, 362.  Their  zeal  to  have  that  right  esta- 
blished, 366.  Are  offended  at  the  provisos  in 
the  ordinance,  about  suspension  from  the  sa- 
crament, 370.  Petition  against  the  ordinance 
for  presbyteries,  because  it  gave  them  not 
power  enough,  374.  Defeat  the  design  of  a 
comprehension  for  the  Independents,  377. 
Their  reply  to  the  proposals  for  a  toleration, 
378.  Argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  a  sepa- 
ration, 380.  Their  high  notions  of  uniformity, 
and    against    liberty    of    conscience,    id.,   &c. 


blishing  it  in  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  344. 
Divine  right  of  it  debated,  362.  Carried  in 
the  assembly  of  divines,  365.  But  dropped  in 
parliament,  id.  Petitions  to  admit  the  divine 
right  of  it,  366.  Established  by  way  of  proba- 
tion, 372.  Remarks,  id.  Exceptions  of  the 
Scots,  and  their  amendments  to  it  ])roposed, 
373.  Parliament's  reply,  id.  Questions  sent 
to  the  assembly  of  divines,  about  its  divine 
right,  375.  Remarks,  376.  Attempts  for 
a  farther  establishment  of  it,  393,  &c.  London 
ministers  assert  it  to  be  jure  diviiio,  395. 
How  far  the  establishment  of  it  prevailed,  398. 
510.     A  description   of  it  as  settled  in  Scot- 


Censured  in  a  pamphlet,  383.    Petition  against    land,  432,   n.      University  of  Oxford's  objec- 
sectaries,   &c.,    393.     Seconded  by  the  Scots,    tions  to  it,  465.     It  is  established  without  li- 


id.  Petition  again  against  sectaries,  &c.  419. 
Their  aversion  to  a  toleration,  436.  Their 
separate  views,  438.  Their  proposals,  453. 
Counter-petition  of  their  clergy,  and  an  ordi- 
nance in  their  favour,  460.  Their  provincial 
assemblies,  433.  506,  Their  country  asso- 
ciations, 508.  A  terrible  ordinance  passed  by 
their  influence  against  blasphemy  and  heresy, 
id.  Remonstrance  of  their  ministers  against 
the  proceedings  of  their  army  in  relation  to  the 
king,  (Xc,  533.  Their  farther  vindication, 
535.  AVhether  they  are  chargeable  with  the 
king's  death,  545.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  commonwealth  government,  555  Refuse 
the  engagement,  556.  Proceedings  against 
them,  568.  A  plot  against  parliament, 
580.  Their  state  under  Cromwell,  608.  Co- 
pies of  testimonials  to  ministers,  609.  Ene- 
mies to  Cromwell's  government,  613.  Are  for 
restoring  the  king,  iii.  7.  Are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  nation,  12.  28.  Are  courted  by 
Monk,  23.  Terms  on  which  they  would  re- 
store the  king,  30.  Their  vain  expectations 
from  the  court,  id.     A  deputation  of  their  ini- 


mitation  of  time,  511.  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment established,  559. ,  Endeavours  to  sup- 
port it,  620.  Restored,  iii.  13.  Abolished  at 
the  Restoration,  40.  45.  Restored  in  Scotland, 
325 

Press  restrained,  i.  151,  301.  A  private 
one  set  up  by  the  Puritans,  326.  Discovered, 
and  its  promoters  punished,  329.  Restraint 
of  it,  in  fixvourof  Arminianism  and  Popery,  507, 
508.  Laud's  care  of  it,  552.  Farther  re- 
straint of  it,  595.  Orders  for  restraining  it,  ii. 
204.  Abuse  of  by  Laud,  316.  Again  fet- 
tered, iii.  126,  127 

Preston,  Dr.  John,  i.  487.  491.  499.  His 
death,  &c.,  527.  529,  n. 

Price,  Mr.  Samuel,  p.  xxxiv.  of  memoirs  of 
Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Prince  of  Wales,  king's  letter  to  him,  ii. 
528.     Remarks,  i(^. 

Prisoners  of  the  prerogative  released  by  the 
long  parliament,  ii.  18 

Proclamation  for  the  Hampton-court  con- 
ference, i.  394.  To  enforce  conformity,  404. 
Against  Jesuits  and  Puritans,  406.     Against 
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Papists  in  Ireland,  517.  Against  prescribing  a 
time  for  calling  parliaments,  527.  For  re- 
pairing churches,  642.  For  preventing  the 
emigration  of  the  Puritans,  596.  For  the  bet- 
ter government  of  the  king's  army,  ii.  163. 

Proclamations,  acts  concerning  them,  i.  22. 
Repealed,  83 

Professors  in  the  university  of  Oxford  who 
submitted  to  the  parliament,  ii.  483.  Of  those 
who  were  ejected,  486.  Of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded, 487.     Their  behaviour,  492 

Prohibitions  granted  to  stop  proceedings  in 
the  bishops'  courts,  i.  376,  377.  Prohibitions 
in  the  spiritual  courts,  ii.  295 

Prophesyings,  what,  the  rise  of  them,  and 
orders  about  them,  i.  181,  182.  Confession  of 
faith  signed  by  the  members,  id.  They  in- 
crease, 213.  Are  suppressed  in  the  diocess  of 
Norwich,  214.  The  council's  letter  to  continue 
them,  215.  But  to  no  purpose,  id.  They  are 
regulated  in  other  diocesses,  23 1 .  Queen's  rea- 
sons for  putting  them  down,  id.  Her  letter  to 
tlie  bishop  of  London,  &c.  for  that  purpose, 
232,  n.  Letter  of  the  bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry  to  his  archdeacon,  in  compliance  tliere- 
■with,  232.  Griudal  refuses  to  put  them  down, 
and  writes  to  the  queen  in  their  favour,  233. 
They  are  totally  suppressed,  235.  Attempt  to 
revive  them  to  no  purpose,  301 

Protestants  unhappily  adopt  the  persecuting 
conduct  of  the  Papists,  i.  41.  Burnt  in  queen 
Mary's  time,  73.  Private  congregations  of  them, 
75.  A  mixed  execution  of  Protestants  and 
Papists,  23.  Protestants  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  &c.  cruelly  persecuted,  165, 
167. — See  Persecution  and  Reformers. — Pro- 
testant interest  in  Germany  ruined  by  king 
James,  475.  Union  of  it  protected  by  Crom- 
well, 682.  Protestants  turned  out,  and  Papists 
put  into  office  by  king  James,  iii.  291 

Protestation  of  Puritan  ministers  on  the  king's 
supremacy,  i.  436.  Of  loyalty,  from  the  Devon 
and  Cornwall  ministers,  437.  Of  the  general 
assembly  in  Scotland,  against  episcopacy,  447. 
Of  the  commons,  against  Arminianism,  523. 
Against  that,  and  tonnage  and  poundage,  525. 
Of  the  Scots,  against  imposing  the  liturgy,  606, 
608.  Of  the  long  parliament,  ii.  56.  Of  the 
bishops,  113.     Objections  against  it,  115 

Protestation  of  the  king's  supremacy,  made 
in  the  name  of  the  afflicted  ministers,  and  op- 
posed to  the  shameful  calumniations  of  the 
prelates,  a  pamphlet,  extract  from  it,  i.  436,  437 
Provincial  assembly  of  London,  the  first,  ii. 
433.  General  rules  for  it,  id.  The  second, 
and  their  petition  to  parliament,  434.  The 
third,  506.  The  fourth,  trf.  Lancashire  assem- 
bly, 507.  Assembly  of  London,  their  pro- 
ceedings, 647 

Provisors,  tie  statute  of,  i.  1. 
Prowd,  Mr.  his  letter  to  lord  Burleigh,  i.  242 
Prynne,   his   sentence    with    Bastwick    and 
Burton  in  the  star-chamber,  i.    569,  570,  and 
ns.     Their  second   sentence,  590,  591.      Dis- 
gusts the  nation,  592.     Released  by  the  long 
VOL.  Ill, 


parliament,  ii.  18.     His  memento  against  the 
king's  death,  533 

Psalms,  a  new  version  of,  ii.  385 
Puritans,  oiigin   of  that  term,  i.  preface,  v. 
An  account  of  the  rise  and  publication  of  the 
present  work  in  1732,  page  xliii.  of  memoirs 
of  Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  i.,  and  editor's  adver- 
tisement   to    vol.   i.       Their  doctrines   agree- 
able   to   Wickliffe,  i.   3.        Their    rise    also, 
76.      Their  sentiments  concerning  the  supre- 
macy, 93.      They  were  for  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion in  their  way,  as  well  as  the  other  reform- 
ers in  theirs,  102.     When  and  on  what  .account 
they  began  to  be  called  Puritans,  96.      Several 
of  them  refuse  bishopricks,   99.      Their  prin- 
ciples compared  with   those   of  the   other  re- 
formers, 100,  &c.    Some  of  them  refuse  livings, 
and  others  comply  for  the  present,  116.    Their 
proposals  in  convocation  for  a  farther  reforma- 
tion, 121,   122.      They  write  to  the  courtiers 
against  pressing  the  habits,  126.    Their  reasons 
against   them,    131,  137,  n.   141,  n.     Other 
things  in   the   church  disliked   by  them,    132. 
Deprived  for  refusing  the  habits,  140.    Farther 
severities   against    tliem,    145.      University  of 
Cambridge   favourable   to   them,   146,  and  n. 
148.     Sad  consequences  of  their  deprivation  to 
themselves  and   the  church,  148.      The  hard- 
ships they  were  under,  152.      Some  continue 
in  the  church,  others  separate,  id.      Their  ob- 
jections against  the  hierarchy,  &c.  1 56.    Agi'ee 
with  the  conformists  in  doctrine,  159.     A  meet- 
ing of  them  broke  up  at  Plumbers'-hall,  and 
their  examination  before  the  bishop  of  London, 
&c.  161,  &c.      Their  sufferings,   163.      Their 
zeal,  id.    Their  loyalty,  169.    The  laws  against 
the  Papists   turned  against   them,   id.      Their 
courage  and  integrity  in  confessing  what  they 
believed   to  be  the  truth,  170,  and  ii.     The 
difficulties  they  laboured  under  in  their  ordina- 
tions, 177,  228.      Farther  hardships  put  upon 
them  by  the  clergy  in  convocation,  179.     And 
by  archbishop  Parker,  184.    More  of  them  sus- 
pended, 185.      They  apply  to  parliament,  188. 
Their    admonitions  to   them,  id.      They   gain 
ground,   198.      Erect  a  presbytery  at  Wands- 
worth, id.     A  severe  persecution  began  against 
them,  200.      They  offer  a  public  disputation, 
203.      Deprived  for  refusing  to  subscribe  two 
forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  206. 
New  forms  of  subscription,  207.     Their  minis- 
ters caressed  by  the  people,  210,     Their  sepa- 
rate communions,  and  the  protestation  of  the 
members,  211.      Dutch  and  French  churches 
forbid  to  admit  them  to  their  communion,  212. 
A  sham  plot  fathered  on  them,  218.    Diligence 
of  their  preachers,  225.    Their  associations,  id. 
And  conclusions  therein,  226.      More  of  their 
ministers   suspended,  228.     Several  of  them 
ordained  at  Antwerp,  235.     Farther  severities 
against  them,  238,  243,  244.    The  third  period 
of  Puritanism  commences  with  the  Brownists, 
245,  n.     Tliey  are  received   into  gentlemen's 
houses,   249.     Supplication  of  the  justices  in 
their  favour,  253.    A  great  many  more  of  their 
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ministers  siispciiJed,  2(J3.  The  luudsliips  they 
were  under  from  Whitgift's  articles,  263,  264. 
Petitions  in  their  favour,  265.  The  lord-trea- 
surer and  the  council  write  to  the  archbishop 
in  their  favour,  275,  278.  They  obtain  a  kind 
of  conference  at  Lambeth,  279.  Bishop  Ayl- 
iner's  severities  against  them,  281,  &c.  More 
of  their  ministers  suspended,  282,  283.  Their 
farther  hardships,  288,  &c.  Their  book  of  dis- 
cipline, 292.  Apply  to  parliament,  2P3.  Their 
proposals  for  reform,  id.  Their  supplication, 
294.  Bishops'  answer  to  their  proposal,  id. 
They  apply  to  convocation,  299.  Their  apology 
to  the  church,  and  proposals  to  the  archbishop, 
id.  Supplicate  parliament  again,  307.  Bill 
for  fiirthcr  reform,  311.  Ballard's  judgment 
of  them,  313.  They  remove  farther  from  the 
church  ;  their  form  of  subscription  to  the  book 
of  discipline,  314.  Names  who  signed  the  book 
of  discipline,  315,  n.  Fartlier  suftciings,  315. 
Theirquict  behaviour,  317.  Petition  the  queen, 
id.  Apply  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  but  in 
vain,  318.  Proceedings  in  their  classes,  319. 
Apply  again  to  parliament,  324.  Farther  suf- 
ferings, 337.  The  ministers  address  the  queen, 
and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  charges,  &c. 
340;  and  Appendi.x,  No.  V.  vol.  iii.  Some  of 
them  take  the  oath  ea:  officio,  and  discover  their 
synods,  342.  Their  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  372.  They  are  turned  over 
to  the  assizes,  374.  The  controversy  between 
them  and  the  church  ceases  for  a  time,  376. 
Summary  of  the  controversy  with  them  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  378.  Their  princi- 
ples and  character,  379,  380.  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham's  account  of  the  queen's  conduct  towards 
them,  380.  Remarks  upon  it,  382.  King 
James  I.  an  enemy  to  them,  vol.  ii.  author's 
preface,  p.  v.  They  increase  under  his  reign, 
and  the  cause,  id.  and  vi.  Combined  against 
by  the  Arminians,  &c.  id.  Their  expectations 
from  James  I.  i.  389.  Millenary  jietition,  391. 
Answered  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  393. 
Conference  witli  the  bishops  at  Hampton-court, 
395.,  &c.  How  they  were  treated,  400,  &c. 
Refuse  to  be  concluded  by  it,  and  reasons,  403. 
Offer  an  ansvver  in  writing,  id.  Proclamation 
against  them,  406.  Struggles  in  convocation  to 
no  purpose,  408.  Bishop  Rudd  speaks  in  their 
favour,  id.  &c.  Canons  against  them,  412,  &c. 
To  suffer  excommunication,  414.  Persecution 
of  them  revived,  418.  Furiously  carried  on, 
419.  Many  retire  to  Holland,  i(/.  Differ  about 
the  lawfulness,  &c.  of  separation  from  the 
diurch,  423.  Gunpowder-plot  to  be  fathered 
on  them,  425.  Tlieir  arguments  returned  upon 
that  of  the  bishops  against  tolerating  them,  426. 
Oiler  a  public  disputation,  id.  Arguments 
against  subscribing  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
427.  Against  the  ceremonies,  and  particularly 
the  sur[ilice,  428,  429..  Against  tlie  cross  in 
baptism,  428,  429.  Against  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  428,  429.  Against  ceremonies,  428. 
Remove  farther  from  tlie  church,  and  the  occa- 
-sion,  431.     Their  principles  about  religion  in 


general,  the  church,  ministers  of  the  word, 
elders,  and  church-censures,  and  concerning  the 
civil  magistrate,  432 — 435.  Their  protestation 
on  the  king's  supremacy,  436.  And  petition 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  437.  They  protest 
their  loyalty,  id.  The  unreasonableness  of 
persecuting  them,  438.  Petition  of  parliament 
in  their  favour,  444.  Several  emigrate  to  Ire- 
land, 459.  Rejoice  at  the  elector  palatine  being 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  475.  They  settle  in 
New  England,  477.  Distinction  of  church  and 
state  Puritans,  478.  Doctrinal  Puritans,  482. 
Gain  ground,  489.  Bishop  Williams  favour- 
able to  them,  510.  More  emigrate  to  New 
England,  534,  571,  573,  579,  616.  Hardships 
in  relation  to  the  book  of  sports,  562.  Indis- 
creet zeal,  579.  Tlieir  courage,  594.  Forbade 
to  leave  t.he  kingdom,  596.  Remarks  on  that 
severity,  id.  They  increase,  id.  What  they 
aimed  at  in  Charles  l.'s  time,  ii.  73.  Tlieir 
petition  for  reformation,  109.  Character  of  the 
Puritan  clergy,  158.  Their  political  behaviour, 
159.  Their  vindication,  id.  &c.  Sufferings 
of  the  Puritan  clergy,  188,  192.  Of  those  who 
were  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  262.  Severely 
prosecuted  by  Laud,  320,  321.  The  name  of 
Puritans  is  sunk,  and  they  are  spoken  of  under 
other  titles,  264,  «.  Changed  to  that  of  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists,  iii.  127 

Piiry,  alderman,  his  speech  against  deans  and 
chapters,  i.  671 

Pym,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  parliament,  i.  521. 
Character,  ii.  4.  Death,  &c.  239.  His  vindi- 
cation of  himself,  240.  His  body  dug  up,  iii. 
105. 

Quakers,  their  rise,  ii.  423,  572,  578.  First 
called  by  that  name,  and  why,  576,  and  n. 
Their  behaviour,  577.  Their  doctrines,  578, 
and  n.  Tlieir  forgiving  temper  under  injuries 
illustrated  by  flicts,  598,  n.  Their  history 
continued,  661.  Their  extravagances,  662. 
Vindication,  661 ,  n.  They  address  king  Charles 
and  avow  their  innoccncy,  iii.  75.  Publish  a 
declaration  also,  id.  Petition  for  a  toleration, 
106.  Act  against  them,  id.  and  n.  Their 
sufferings,  u^.  and  107,  ti.  138.  The  effect  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  and  corporation  act  on 
them,  113,  n.  Their  courage,  &c.  169,  170, 
and  71.  Publish  an  account  of  their  sufferings, 
232.  They  address,  240.  In  vain,  id.  Ad- 
dress  king  James  on  his  accession,  257.  Of  the 
reality  of  this  address,  id.  n.  Summary  account 
of  their  sufferings,  270,  27 1 .  On  their  petition, 
270,  71.  The  penal  laws  on  which  they  suf- 
fered, id.  n.  Their  address  of  thanks  for 
James's  indulgence,  282,  and  n.  Their  history 
continued  from  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell 
to  the  declaration  of  indulgences,  1674,  417, 
&c.  Their  situation  under  Cromwell,  417. 
Many  persecuted  in  the  west,  &c.  418,  &c. 
Remarks,  219.  General  Monk's  kindness  to- 
wards tliem,  425.  Remarks,  426.  Their 
monthly  and  yearly  meetings,  440.  Their 
general  character,  445,  &c.     Their  history  coii- 
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liiiued  from  the  declaration  of  indulgence  to  the 
Revolution,  A.  D.  1674—1688,  p.  453,  &c. 
Avail  themselves  of  the  declaration  of  indulg- 
ence, id.  Their  chanty  to  other  dissenters,  id. 
Their  persecutions,  particular  sufferings,  &c. 
454 — 461,  &c.  Exert  themselves  to  promote 
libertj' of  conscience,  461.  Grant  of  William 
Penn,  463-  Consequences,  id.  Memoirs  of 
principal  members,  men  and  women,  446 — 452, 
464 — 477.  They  abrogate  sexual  distinctions, 
476 

Queen  of  Charles  I.,  her  character  and  influ- 
ence over  the  king,  i.  495,  ii.  164.  Her  nego- 
tiations in  Holland,  123,  13.0.  A  chief  means 
of  bringing  on  the  civil  war,  164.  Sends  arms, 
&c.  to  the  king,  1  78.  And  men  and  money, 
187.  On  which  the  commons  impeach  her  of 
high-treason,  id.  King's  letter  to  her,  242. 
Laud  forbids  the  clergy  to  pray  for  her  conver- 
sion, 325.  Letters  of  the  king  to  her,  341, 
343,  390.  Queen's  letters,  with  his  answers, 
351.  She  presses  him  to  comply  with  the 
Presbyterians,  413 

Queen-mother,  her  Catholic  court  at  Somer- 
set-house, iii.  108 

Queen  of  Bohemia. — Refer  to  Bohemia 

Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  by  Dr.  Barwick, 
extract  from,  ii.  257 

R.adcliffe,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  484 

Ralphson,  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  iii.  244 

Rapin,  some  remarks  on  him,  ii.  74 

Rawlin,  Mr.,  mentioned  p.  xlii.  ofNeal'slife 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Reading  taking  by  the  king,  ii.  172.  Retaken 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  1 87 

Reasons  taken  out  of  God's  Word,  &c.,  a 
treatise  by  Mr.  Jacob,  a  zealous  Puritan, 
printed  in  1604,  i.  423 

Rebellion,  the  Puritans  vindicate  themselves 
from  the  charge,  i.  343 

Recognition  of  the  government  imposed  by 
Cromwell  on  his  parliament,  ii-.  618 

Reformation,  state  of  religion  in  England  be- 
fore it,  i.   1.    Wickliffe's  attempts  towards   it, 

2 4.      Rise  of  it    in  Henry  VIIL's  time,  9. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  at  this  period,  10. 
Its  farther  progress,  and  by  whom  favoured, 
12.  The  body  of  inferior  clergy  against  it,  id. 
And  also  the  monks  and  friars,  13.  A  farther 
account  of  the  sUite  of  it  in  this  reign,  16 — 20, 
21,  23,  27.  Obstacles  to  its  progress,  20. 
State  of  it  at  the  king's  death,  27.  The  parties 
for  .and  against  it,  on  Edward  VL's  succession, 
31,  n. 

The  beginning  and  progress  of  it  in  this 
reign,  31,  &c.  Reformation  of  the  communion 
and  other  offices,  36,  52.  Of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  which  do  not  take  place,  43.  Of  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  church,  51.  Blcmislies  of  the 
Reformation,  54.  It  was  left  imperfect,  55. 
Farther  progress  of  it  intended,  bQ,  &c.  Re- 
flections by  tlie  editor,  on  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  reformers,  57.  Hopes  of  the  pro- 
gression    of    th(:  Reformation    done   away  by 


queen  Mary,  63,  64.  Revives  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  85,  &c.  Advice  of  foreign  divines 
about  it,  87.  The  clergy  in  convocation  against 
it,  98.  The  populace  for  it,  107  Goes  on  but 
slowly,  118.  Attempts  in  convocation  for  a 
farther  reformation,  121.  Unsuccessful  but  by 
a  single  proxy,  123.  It  is  in  great  danger  by 
the  queen's  sickness,  166.  Popish  confederacy 
to  banish  it  out  of  the  world,  167.  Parliament 
for  a  further  reform,  175,  178,  186.  Stopped 
by  the  queen,  176.  Farther  proceedings  in 
parliament  in  favour  of  it,  307,  312,  &c. 
Again  stopped  by  the  queen,  313  ;  see  also  324. 
Reformation  of  doctrine  required  in  tlie  Hamp- 
ton-court conference,  398.  Reform  in  tlie 
manners  of  people  remarkable  in  the  parlia- 
ment times,  and  in  their  army,  ii.  157 

Reformers  in  Henry  VIIL's  time,  their  sen- 
timents in  sundry  points,  i.  24,  7i.  Their  fatal 
mistake  about  uniformity,  37,  98.  Are  divided 
about  the  habits  or  vestments,  37.  Many  of 
them  of  persecuting  principles,41.  Which  gave 
great  advantage  to  the  Papists,  42.  Several  fly 
be3-ond  sea  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  60.  See 
Exiles.  The  declaration  of  faith  of  those  that 
were  imprisioned,  65.  Divided  about  discipline 
and  ceremonies  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  99. 
Their  declaration  of  faith  in  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  1 14. 

Refugees  return  in  Edw.ard  VL's  reign,  i. 
31.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  86 — 88.  See 
Exiles. 

Regencv  appointed  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VI..  i.  31 

Regicides  tried,  and  many  executed,  iii.  67 
— 69.  Remarks,  id.,  and  n.  Tliree  more  exe- 
cuted, 109 

Relics  and  images  destroyed,  i.  13 

Religion,  sad  state  of  it,  i.  199,  233,  234. 
Religious  assemblies  broke  up,  216.  The  oc- 
casion of  them,  217.  Puritans'  opinion  of  reli- 
gion, 432.  Unsettled  state  of  it,  ii.  87,  91. 
Parliament's  propositions  relating  to  it,  137. 
Debated  at  tlie  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  3M.  Pro- 
positions relating  to  it  sent  to  the  king  at 
Newcastle,  410."  State  of  it,  495.  Under  the 
rump  parliament,  562.  Articles  relating  to  it 
in  Cromwell's  instrument  of  government,  605. 
Affairs  of  it  in  liis  time,  620.  Committee 
draw  up  the  fundamentals  of  it,  621.  Article 
relating  to  it  in  the  humble  petition  and  ad- 
vice, 674.  State  of  it  after  the  Restoration, 
iii.  107 

Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion, .an  excellent  treatise  by  Chillingworth, 
ii.  237 

Religious  Peace,  a  pamphlet  by  L.  Buslier, 
published  in  1014;  a  defence  of  general  tole- 
ration, iri.  483 

Remonstrance  of  parliament  against  P.apists, 
i.  479.  Of  king  Charles's  third  parliament, 
514,  517.  Of  the  long  parliament  against  Pa- 
pists, ii.  49.  Tlicir  grand  remonstrance,  103, 
104.     Petition  presented  with  it,  106. 

Removal  of  certain  Ini]uilatioiis,  &c.,  a 
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pamplilet  published  by  the  ministers  of  Devon 
and  CoinvvaU  to  vindicate  their  loyalty,  i. 
437.      An  animated  extract,  zV/. 

Republicans,  two  sorts  of,  and  Cromwell's 
management  of  them,  ii.  614.  They  plot  against 
him,  619 

Responses,  first  adopted  at  the  Reformation, 
i.  preface,  iv. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  28,  &c.  Of 
the  times  preceding,  46.  Of  the  times  that  fol- 
lowed, id. 

Revels.     Refer  to  AVakes. 
Revolution,  reflections  on,  and  on  the  act  of 
toleration,  iii.  477,  &c. 

Reynolds,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  Bancroft's 
sermon  about  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  i. 
322,  n.  His  part  in  the  Hampton-court  con- 
ference, 398,  &c.  His  death  and  character, 
remarkable  case  of  him  and  liis  brother,  440 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Edward,  some  account  of  him, 
ii.  487.  His  behaviour  in  the  Savoy  confer- 
ence, iii.  92.    His  death,  &c.  204,  n. 

Rbemist  Testament,  Cartwiight  forbid  to  an- 
swer it,  i.  306,  453 

Ridley,  Dr.,  preaches  against  images  in 
churches,  i.  31.  Succeeds  Bonner  in  the 
bishoprick  of  London,  42.  Is  very  zealous 
about  the  habits,  47.  Relaxes  in  his  opinion  of 
them,  49.  Burnt  with  bishop  Latimer  at  Ox- 
ford, 70.  Was  utterly  against  the  Popish  gar- 
ments at  last,  127,  150 

Ring  in  marriage,  why  the  Puritans  disliked 
it,  i.  159 

Rippon,  Mr.,  the  Brownist,  inscription  on  his 
coflSn,  i.  350 

Rippon,  treaty  of,  i.  634 

Rippon,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  edition  of  the  Baptists' 
confession  of  faith,  noticed  with  others,  iii.  407 

Rites  and  Ceremonies,  of  retaining  tlie  Popisli 
ones,  i.  37.      Reasons  of  the  English  exiles  at 

Geneva  against  them,   80 See  also  Ceremo- 

-nies. — Canon  about  them,  630 

Roberts,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.490 

Robinson,  Rev.  .Tohn,  the  first  Independent, 
i.  422.  His  parting  speecli  to  his  congregation 
at  their  going  to  New  England,  476.  He  takes 
leave  of  them,  477 

Robinson's  Plan  of  Lectures,  5th  edit.,  a  quo- 
tation from  it,  on  the  various  degrees  of  reli- 
gious tyranny,  ii.  394,  n.  On  tlie  directory, 
430,  n 

Rochelle,  siege  of,  i.  502 

Rockrey,  Mr.,  expelled  the  university  for 
nonconformity  to  the  habits,  i.  229 

Rogers,  John,  assists  in  translating  the  Bible, 
i.  15.  Preferred,  31.  His  martyrdom,  68. 
Was  against  the  Popish  habits,  128. 

Rogers,  Rev.  John,  his  sufferings,  i.  589. 
Mr.  N.  Rogers  retires  to  New  England,  id. 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  retires  also,  616 

Romish  missals,   foundation  of  the  morning 
"  and  evening  services  of  the  Common  Prayer- 
book,  i.   36 

Root,  and  Branch  petition,  ii.  36.  Counter 
petition,  38.     Speeches  for  the  former,  41 


Rosewell,  Mr.,  his  trial,  iii.  249.  He  is 
condemned,  but  pardoned,  251 

Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  origin  of  those 
appellations,  ii.  111. 

Rouse,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  parliament,  i.  521 

Rowe,  Mr.  John,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  209,  andw. 

Royal. — State  of  the  royal  family,  ii.  641. 
Origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  684.  Cromwell's 
management  of  the  royalists,  613.  Their  plots 
against  him,  615,  619,  687.  His  severity 
ag.ainst  them  by  decimation,  620 

Rudd,  bishop,  his  speech  in  convocation  on 
the  cross  in  baptism,  and  in  favour  of  the  Puri- 
tans, i.  408 

Rupert,  piince,  liis  char.T,cter,  and  behaviour 
in  the  war,  ii.  24.3.  His  bad  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Nascby,  357.  Tlie  king  displeased' 
with  him,  358 

Russel,  lord,  beheaded,  iii.  238 

Rye-hoiise  plot,  iii.  2.37.  Nonconformists 
charged  with  it,  239.  Quakers  exonerate  them. 
selves  from  it,  240 

Sabbath,  controversy  about  it,  i.  367. — See 
Lord's  day. — Strict  observation  of  it,  ii.  200. 
Ordinance  for  tliat  purpose,  28.3 

Sacrament,  act  for  administering  it 'in  both 
kinds,  i.  34.  Sacramentaries,  who,  20.  Re- 
formation of  the  service,  35,  52 

Sacramentnl  test,  a  national  blemish,  vol.  i, 
preface,  p.  vii.  ;  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xvi. 

Sacramentaries  persecuted,  and  wlio,  i.  20 

Sadler,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  case  published  and 
answered,  ii.  628 

Saints'  days,  &c.  disliked  by  the  Puritans,  i. 
157.      Abolished,  ii.  458 

Salisbury  entered  by  a  party  of  armed  horse 
during  the  assizes,  and  the  judges  seized  by  tlie 
royalists,  ii.  6 1 9.  They  proclaim  the  king,  but, 
being  unsupported,  march  into  Dorset  and  De- 
von, are  defeated,  and  the  leaders  executed, 
620 

Salkield,  Mr.,  his  sufferings,  iii.  244,and  n. 

Sale  of  bisliops'  lands,  ordinance  for  it,  ii. 
418.      Whether  sacrilege,  523 

Salters'-hall  lectures,  an  account  of,  p.  xlvi. 
of  life  of  Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  i. 

Saltmaish,  Mr.,  his  death,  and  the  extraordf- 
nary  circumstances  attending  it,,  ii.  497 

Samaritan  Bible,  some  particulars  of  it,  ii. 
657,  n. 

Sampson,  Mr.,  his  letter  against  the  habits,  i. 
131.  Proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners against  liim  and  Dr.  Huniplireys,  137,  n. 
He  is  deprived,  139.  Resigns  his  lecture,  217. 
His  plain  dealing  with  Grindal,  id.  His  death 
and  character,  324  . 

Sancroft,  archbishop,  his  circular  letter  to  his 
clergy,  iii.  303 

Sanderson,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  486, 
and  n.  His  sentiments  concerning  the  act  of 
uniformity,  iii.  117,  n. 

Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  inveighs  against 
the  habits,  i.  130.  Reminds  the  queen  of  the 
great  scarcity   of  preachers,  145.     Translated 
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to  London,  and  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  1  75. 
His  letter  to  the  treasurer  for  suppressing  the 
Puritans,  195.  Made  archbishop  of  York,  224. 
His  proceedings  against  dean  Whittingham,  '236. 
And  other  Puritans,  316.  His  death,  325. 
Remarkable  passage  in  his  will,  id. 

Saville,  lord,  his  letter  to  encourage  the 
Scots,  i.  623. 

Savoy  confession,  ii.  690,  &c. 

Savoy  conference,  iii.  84.  Names  of  the 
divines  on  both  sides,  85,  86.  Opening  of  the 
conference,  id.  Hardships  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  it,  87.  Proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  id. 
A  disputation  proposed,  88.  The  subjects  of 
it,  id.  Remarks,  90.  The  Presbyteri:ins  de- 
scend to  entreaties,  id.  Behaviour  of  the  com- 
missioners, 92,  Of  the  disputants,  id.  Of  the 
auditors,  93.      Censures  of  the  conference,  94 

Saunders,  Mr. ,  burnt  at  Coventry,  i.  69 

Saunders,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  482 

Scandalous  ministers,  committee  for  them,  ii. 
190.  White's  publication,  called  the  First 
Century  of  them,  193.  Other  testimonies  of 
their  character,  194.  Another  committee  for 
them,  and  the  earl  of  Manchester's  warrant 
empowering  it  to  act,  258 

Schism,  Puritans  vindicate  themselves  from 
this  and  other  charges,  i.  340.  Schism  bill.  iii. 
328.  Repealed  by  George  I.  id. — See  Appen- 
dix, Nos.  XV.  XVI. 

Scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  their 
insolence,  ii.  480.     They  are  expelled,  481 

School  in  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  an  account 
of,  iii.  482 

Schoolmasters  restrained,  i.  303 

Scotland,  the  reformation  there,  i.  Ill,  &c. 
Their  confession  of  faith,  and  kirk  discipline, 
114.  Farther  account  of  affairs  there,  154. 
Their  kirk  discipline  established,  155.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  kirk  affairs,  there,  361.  Scots 
divines  write  to  the  bishops  against  imposing  the 
habits,  134.  Behaviour  of  James  I.  before  his 
accession  to  the  English  crown,  389.  Episco- 
pacy restored  there  against  the  sense  of  the 
nation,  448.  His  progress  and  proceedings 
there,  469,  470.  Charles's  progress  there,  553. 
Laud's  behaviour  there,  555.  Book  of  canons 
for  that  kingdom,  581.  And  liturgy,  604. 
Charles's  second  progress,  ii.  83.  Progress  of 
the  English  army  there,  5G3,  587.  Reduced 
by  Monk,  and  united  to  the  commonwealth, 
690.  Low  condition  of  the  kirk,  591.  Liberty 
of  conscience  settled,  id.  The  kirk  insulted,  id. 
State  .  of  Scotland  then,  and  afterward,  592. 
Incorporated  with  England,  615.  Episcopacy 
restored,  iii.  98,  &c.  Summary  of  the  persecu- 
tion there,  253.  Proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment, irf.  Which  occasion  an  insurrection,  id. 
Of  house  and  field  conventicles,  254.  Effects 
of  the  persecution,  id.  Its  affairs  in  James's 
reign,  276.  His  declaration  there,  281.  Pres- 
bytery restored,  326. 

Scots  bishops  consecrated,  i.  448.  Their 
declinator  against  the  general  assembly,  612. 
They  are   deposed,  614.     Scots   liturgy,  604. 


Imposed  by  the  prerogative,  605.  Occasions 
tumults,  606.  Reasons  against  it,  id.  Peti- 
tions against  it,  607.  And  a  protestation,  608. 
Scots  parliament,  621.  Scots  settlements  in 
Ireland,  459.  Their  discipline,  460.  Their 
ordinations,  461.  Scots  tables,  608.  Solemn 
league,  &c.  609.  Band  of  defence,  610.  King's 
concession  to  them,  611,612.  Preparations  of 
the  English  court  against  them,  614.  Are 
encouraged  by  the  English,  623.  Their  charge 
against  Laud,  ii.  14.  Abstract  of  the  pacifica- 
tion with  them,  81.  Declared  faithful  subjects, 
85.  Offer  their  mediation  between  the  king 
and  English  parliament,  130  Their  letter  to 
the  parliament,  147.  First  Scots  war,  i.  615, 
619.  The  second,  633.  Scots  called  in  by  the 
English  parliament  and  assembly  of  divines,  ii. 
216.  Their  reasons  for  assisting  the  parlia- 
ment, 217.  They  appoint  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  id.  Their  unbounded  zeal  in  impos- 
ing it,  222.  Their  army  enters  England,  242. 
Their  exceptions  to  the  ordinance  for  erecting 
presbyteiies  in  England,  373.  And  the  parlia- 
ment's reply,  374.  Their  declaration  against 
toleration,  382.  The  king  surrenders  himself 
to  their  army,  391.  Their  zeal  against  secta- 
ries, 393.  Their  behaviour  to  the  king,  399. 
Their  kirk  will  not  trust  him,  and  publish  a 
solemn  warning  and  declaration,  414.  Proceed- 
ings of  their  parliament  in  relation  to  him,  id. 
They  deliver  him  up,  and  publish  their  reasons, 
415.  They  receive  the  whole  Westminster 
confession  of  faith,  429.  Their  commissioners 
take  leave  of  the  assembly,  43 1 .  They  appoint 
a  fast  for  the  distractions  of  England,  id.  Ac- 
count.of  the  discipline  in  their  kirk,  432,  n. 
Kings  private  treaty  with  them,  454.  Their 
army  enters  England  under  duke  Hamilton, 
500.  And  is  defeated  by  Cromwell,  502. 
They  press  the  king's  consent  in  the  treaty  of 
Newport,  523.  They  protest  against  putting 
him  to  death,  537.  Their  declaration  against 
the  English,  558.  Their  treaty  with  the  king 
in  Holland,  id  Conditions  of  it,  564.  Crom- 
well marches  against  them,  565.  Defeats  them 
at  Dunbar,  id.  He  invites  fcheir  ministers  to 
return,  565,  &c.  Remarks,  568.  Their  army 
under  the  king  marches  to  England,  587.  Are 
defeated  at  Worcester,  589.  Low  state  of  the 
kirk,  591 .  Terms  on  which  they  would  restore 
the  king,  iii.  30.  New  Scots  bishops  made, 
99.  Their  charactet,  101,253.  Character  of 
the  Scots  Presbyterians,  id.     Their  sufferings, 

Scripture,  whether  to  be  interpreted  b}'  anti- 
quity and  tradition,  ii.  405 

Scriptures,  debates  about  translating  them,  i. 
15 — See  Bible. 

Scruple-shop,  an  appellation  of  contempt,  by  • 
some  of  the  scholars,  on  the  conference  held  by 
the  divines  sent   by  parliament  to  reform  the 
university  of  O.xford,  ii.  463 

Seaman,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  253 

Se-Baptist,  a  title  given  to  Mr.  Smith,  and 
why,  i,  422 
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Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Reign  o 
Charles  II.,  this  woik  quoted,  i.  403,  n.  408,  n. 
492,  11.  and  in  other  places. 

Sectaries,  canon  against  them,  i.  629.  Pres- 
byterians' remonstrance  against  them,  ii.  393. 
The  Independents  oppose  it,  394.  Presbyte- 
rians' petition  against  them,  419.  Farther 
account  of  them,  420.  Edwards's  Gangrana 
■written  against  them,  421.  Mr.  Baxter's  ac- 
count of  them,  423.  Lord  Clarendon's  and 
bishop  Bramhall's,  424 

Sedgwick,  Mr.  O..  his  death,  ii.  685 

Sees,  vacant  ones,  debates  about  filling  them, 
ill.  16.  Difficulties  that  attended  it,  id.  Ex- 
pedients proposed,  17.      Remarks,  id. 

Selden,  Mr.,  his  recantation,  i.  470.  His 
character  of  the  clergy,  491,  and  n.  His  senti- 
ments concerning  convocations,  ii.  212,  n.  ,  On 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  241;  n.  His  speech 
against  suspensions  and  excommunications,  366. 
His  death  and  character,  641,  642,  and  ns. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  ii.  355 

Self-employment  in  Secret,  by  Corbet,  an 
excellent  work,  iii.  226 

Seminaries,  Popish,  erected,  i.  221.  The 
oath  taken  by  the  students,  222 

Separation  from  the  church  of  England,  the 
rise  and  sad  consequences  of  it,  i.  153.  Re- 
marks thereon,  id.  The  chief  leaders  of  it,  160. 
It  increases,  243.  Protestation  of  the  members 
of  those  tliat  joined  the  sepai'atc  church,  211. 
Their  assemblies  broke  up,  216.  Archbishop 
Laud's  sentiments  of  it,  424.  A  second  sepa- 
ration from  the  church.  431.  Debates  about 
the  Inwfulncss  of  it,  ii.  380 

Sequestrations,  committee  of,  ii.  248 

Servants,  time  allotted  for  their  recreation, 
ii.  458 

Service-book,  or  liturgy,  king  Edward's  first, 
i.  37,  38.  Occasions  insurrections,  39.  His 
second  service-book,  52,  53.  A  better  designed 
by  Cranmer,  56.  Disputes  about  it  among  the 
English  exiles,  77.  Calvin's  judgment  of  it,  78. 
Reviewed  and  established  under  queen  Eliza- 
beth, 96.  The  pope  offers  to  confirm  it,  115. 
Motives  for  amendments  in  it,  263.  Service 
of  the  church,  what  the  Puritans  wanted 
amended,  392 — 400.  Laud's  alteration  in  the 
service-book,  564.  Of  reading  the  second 
service,  ii.  312. 

Settle,  Mr.  his  examination  and  troubles,  i. 
315,  316 

Seward,  Dr.  his  reply  to  Mr.  Henderson 
about  bishops,  ii.  346 

Sexual  distinction,  wisely  abrogated  by 
Quakers,  iii.  476 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  deserts  the  cabal,  iii. 
187.      He  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  230 

Shaxton,  bishop,  a  friend  to  the  Reformation, 
i.  12.  Resigns  his  bishopric,  but  turns  apos- 
tate and  prosecutor,  21 

Sheldon,  archbishop,  some  account  of,  ii. 
484.  His  munificent  deeds,  id.  n.  Promotes 
the  act  of  uniformity;  his  character,  iii.  116. 
The  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  his  theatre, 


163,  n.  His  letter  to  the  bishop%  against  the 
Nonconformists,  168.  Another,  1 95.  His  death, 
207,  and  ns. 

Sheppard,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New-Eng- 
land, i.  573 

Sherfield,  Mr.  tried  in  the  star-chamber,  for 
demolishing  some  painted  windows  in  St. 
Edmund's  church,  Salisbury,  i.  550.  His 
defence,  id.  His  sentence,  551.  Noticed  in 
vol.  ii.  303 

Ship-money,  tonnage,  &c.  promoted  by  Laud, 
ii.  293 

Shorter,  sir  J.  lord-mayor,  his  behaviour, 
iii.  290 

Shower,  Mr.  John,  his  reception  at  Geneva, 
iii.  237,  n. 

Sibbes,  Dr.  his  death  and  character,  582-  Of 
his  works,  id.,  n. 

Sibthorpe's  sermon,  i.  510.  He  is  preferred, 
513 

Sidney,  Algernon,  executed,  iii.  238,  and  n. 

Sims,  Rev.  John,  his  sufferings,  iii.  365 

Simpson,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  put  to  the  rack  and 
burnt,  i.  76 

Singleton,  Dr.  John,  account  of  him,  p.  xlii. 
n.  of  Neal's  memoirs  prefixed  to  vol.  i. 

Singularity,  the  Puritans  vindicate  themselves 
from  that,  and  other  charges,  i.  340 

Six  articles,  statute  of,  and  sad  effects  of,  i.  • 
21,  22.     Their  rigour  abated,  27.     Repealed, 
33 

Skippon,  major-general,  encourages  Lis  sol- 
diers, ii.  173.  His  bravery  in  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  357 

Smallbrook,  Dr.  extract  from  his  charge  to 
his  clergy,  on  the  danger  of  the  church,  on  dis- 
senters, &c.,  preface  to  vol.  iii.  p.  xxi.  xxii. 

Smart,  Rev.  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  533.  His 
character,  &c.  id.  n. 

Smectymnuus,  who,  ii.  28.  They  reply  to 
bishop  Hall's  defence  of  liturgies,  id.  And  of 
the  English  liturgy,  30.  They  are  for  ordina- 
tion by  presbyters,  33.  Their  petition  about 
episcopacy  and  liturgy,  36 

Smith,  Mr.  George,  p.  xlv.  of  the  life  of 
Neal  prefixed  to  vol.  1.  n. 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  examined  with  other  Puri- 
tans by  archbishop  Grindal,  i.  161,  &c. 

Smith,  Mr.  and  other  Brovvnists,  their  suffer- 
ings, i.  349,  &c.  An  account  of  him,  422, 
and  n. 

Snape,  Dr.  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  ii.  238 

Snelling,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  563 

Society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  some  ac- 
count of,  iii.  139.  For  distributing  Bibles,  &c. 
in  Wales,  1  95,  n. 

Socinianism,  canon  against  it,  i.  629 
,  Solemn  league  and  covenant  renewed,  i.  609. 
Solemn  vow,  &c.  of  the  long  parliament,  ii.  56. 
Ordered  to  be  generally  taken,  57.  Remarks, 
id.  Drawn  up  and  passed  by  the  Scots,  217. 
Debates  upon  it  in  England,  218.  Where  it  is 
agreed  to,  id.  A  copy  of  it,  id.  Manner  of 
taking  it,  221.  An  exhortation  to  the  taking  it, 
222.      Unreasonableness  of  imposing  it,  223 — 
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226.  Instriirtions  for  taking  it  iu  the  country, 
224.  Tlie  king  forbids  the  taking  it,  225. 
The  influence  it  liad  on  the  clergy,  226.  Or- 
dered to  be  read  and  hung  up  in  churches,  284. 
Presbyterians'  petition  to  have  it  imposed  on  the 
whole  nation,  4 1 9.  Abstract  of  the  university 
of  Oxfoid's  reasons  against  it,  4G5.  Exceptions 
against  the  preface,  id.  Against  the  covenant 
in  general,  id.  Against  the  first  article,  466. 
Against  the  second,  id.  Against  the  third, 467. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  467,  468.  Contra- 
dictions and  doubtfulexpiessions  in  the  covenant, 
469.  Absurdities  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  it,  id. 
Of  the  salvos  for  taking  it,  id.  The  solemn 
league,  &c.  declared  illegal,  iii.  81 

Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Revelations,  com- 
mentaries on,  published  by  Mr.  T.  Brightman, 
i.  441 

Sons  of  the  clergy,  origin  of  the  society  for, 
ii.  655 

Spanish  invasion,  i.  323 

Spanish  match,  i.  483.  Articles  of  it,  484. 
Broken  off,  488 

Spanish  Plate  fleet  taken,  ii.  660.  [  Another 
destroyed,  678 

Sparke,  Dr.  his  part  in  the  conference  at 
Lambeth,  i.  280 

Speeches  of  James  I.  to  his  pailiament,  i. 
407.  44.3.  479.  487.  Of  bishop  Rudd,  about 
the  cross  in  baptism,  and  in  favour  of  the  Puri- 
tans, 408.  Speech  against  bishop's  and  their 
courts,  442.  Speeches  in  parliament,  52  U  ii. 
5.  41,  &c.  65,  66,  &c.  Of  king  Charles  I.  at 
dissolving  his  third  parliament,  i.  525.  In  favour 
of  the  hierarchy,  ii.  40 

Spiritual  courts,  on  what  ground  their  autho- 
rity now  stands,  and  how  limited,  i.  10,  11. 
Objections  of  the  Puritans  against  them,  156. 
Their  extortion  and  rigorous  proceedings,  170. 
208.  Debates  in  parliament  about  them,  344. 
375,  376.  Prohibitions  to  stop  proceedings  in 
them,  376 

Spratfs  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  iii. 
238,  n. 

Spurstow,  Dr.  some  aecoimt  of,  ii.  255 

Spurstow,  Dr.  William,  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, iii.  151 

Squire,  Rev.  Mr.  his  case,  ii.  1 92 

Standing  army,  origin  of,  iii.  72.  n.  James's, 
275.  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  them,  276. 
New-modelled  by  the  admission  of  Papists,  291 

Star  chamber  court,  an  account  of  it,  i.  3.38. 
A  great  grievance,  339.  Account  of  it,  498. 
Act  for  abolishing  it,  406 

Statutes  of  Oxford,  ii.  310,  311 

Staunton,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  490.  His 
death,  &c.  iii.  180,  and  n. 

Stay  against  straying,  the  last  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Ball,  i.  635 

Stern,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  252 

Stenihold  and  Hopkins'  obsolete  version  of 
the  Psalms  complained  of  by  the  assembly  of 
divines,  and  Rouse's  version  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  ii.  385 

Stillingflcet's  Ircnicum,   extracts  from  it,  iii. 


77.  On  his  change  of  sentiments,  79,  n. 
Writes  against  dissenters,  223.  Various  answers 
to  him,  id. 

Stordy,  Thomas,  history  of,  iii.  467 

Strafford,  earl  of,  advises  a  second  war  with 
the  Scots,  i.  613.  His  impeachment  and  trial, 
ii.  51.  His  execution  and  character,  54.  Several 
speeches  against  him,  id. 

Stretten,  Mr.  R.  his  sufferings,  iii.  245 

Strickland,  Mr.  forbid  the  house  of  commons 
by  the  queen,  i.  175 

Stringer,  Dr.  an  account  of,  ii.  485 

Strong,  Mr.  William,  his  death,  &c.  ii.  643. 
His  body  dug  up,  iii.  )05 

Stroud,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  195.  His  far- 
ther ti'oubles,  and  petitions  in  his  favour,  229, 
230 

Strype,  IMr.  his  errors  in  the  memorials  of 
archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  xxxi.  in  editor's  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  vol.  i.  7i. 

Stubbs,  Mr.  writes  against  the  queen's  de- 
signed French  match,  for  which  his  right  hand 
was  cut  off,  i.  241 

Stuarts,  character  of  the  house  of,  i.  389. 
End  of  the  male  line  of,  iii.  311 

Subscriptions  to  human  foims,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  imposing  them,  and  the  difficulties 
the  clergy  labour  under  therefrom,  i.  178,  179. 
— See  Articles.  Form  of  subscription  for  the 
clergy  and  laity,  207,  208  Subscription  re- 
quired by  Whitgift,  260.  His  reasons  for  it, 
264.  Subscription  required  of  the  clergy,  414 
— 416.  Numbers  that  refuse,  418.  Lincoln- 
shire ministers'  reasons  against  it,  426.  Occa- 
sions a  second  separation,  431 

Succession  and  supremacy,  the  oath  of,  i.  12. 
Uninterrupted  succession  of  the  bishops  main- 
tained, 597 

Sufferings  of  Christ,  dispute  about  tjie  nature 
of  them,  i.  372 

Suffolk  men,  how  treated  by  queen  Mary,  i. 
60 

Supplication  of  the  Puritans  to  the  parliament, 
with  their  survey  and  bill  annexed,  i.  307,  &c. 
—  See  Petitions. 

Supplication  of  the  Beggars,  a  book,  i.  12 

Surplice. — See  Habits. — Puritans'  objections 
to  it,  i.  428,  429 

Supremacy,  act  of,  i.  8.  Oath  administered, 
12.  Executions  for  refusing  it,  18 — 23.  It 
may  as  well  be  prejudicial  as  serviceable  to  reli- 
gion, 58.  An  act  for  restoring  it  under  Eliza- 
beth, 88.  Powers  vested  in  the  crown  therebj', 
90,  &c.  An  act  to  confirm  it,  119.  Puritans' 
sentiments  about  it,  341.  Protestation  about  it, 
435.     Reasons  for  amending  the  act  of,  445 

Survey  of  the  state  of  the  church,  as  to  its 
ministers,  in  the  years  1585,  1586,  i.  310.  318 

Suspension  from  the  sacrament,  debates  about 
it,  ii.  366.  Ordinance  for  it,  368.  Rules  for 
it  in  case  of  ignor.ance,  id.  In  case  of  scandal, 
369.     Provisos  in  the  ordinance  about  it,  370 

Swaffield,  Mr.  J.,  of  Salisbury,  his  sufferings, 
iii.  193 

Switzciland,     &c.,     entertain     with      great 
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humanity  the  early  reformers  of  England,  who 
fled  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  queen  Mary, 
i.  preface,  p.  iv. 

S\vinton,Mr.,  some  account  of,  iii.  474,  and  n. 

Symmonds,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Essex,  his  case,  ii. 
191.     Vindicates  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  192 

Sympson,  Rev.  S. ,  "removes  to  Holland,  i. 
619.     His  death,  &c..  iii.  189 

Syndercombe's  plot,  ii.  660 

Synod  of  Dort,  i.  464,  &c.  Oath,  466. 
Conclusion,  and  behaviour  of  the  remonstrants, 
id.  And  of  the  English  divines,  467.  Cen- 
sures on  the  synod,  468.  Debates  about  the  su- 
bordination of  synods,  ii.  364 

Svnods  of  the  Puritans,  conclusions  in  them, 
i.  226,  319,  338,  342,  347.— See  Classes. 

Synopsis  Criticorum,  5  vols,  folio,  by  Pool, 
some  account  of,  iii.  216,  and  n.  His  com- 
mentary, &c.,  217 

Tables  ordered  in  the  room  of  altars,  i.  44 

Table-talk,  by  Selden,  the  edition  of  1777 
quoted,  ii.  212,  n.  241,  n. 

Tarente,  prince  of,  Cromwell's  letter  to  him, 
ii.  640 

Taxes,  grievous  ones  on  the  people,  ii.  187 
'    Taylor  ,Dr.,  his  martyrdom,  i.  69.      He  de- 
rided the   Popisli  garments,  128 

Taylor,  Mr.  Francis,  his  death,  &c.,  iii.  47, 
48,  n.     His  valuable  worlds,  id. 

Taylor,  Tiiomas,  memoirs  of,  iii.  467 

Temple,  sir  William,  sent  to  Holland,  and 
concludes  a  triple  alliance,  iii.  156 

Templars  received  the  sacrament  sitting,  i. 
291 

Test-act  quoted,  vol.  i.  preface,  p.  vii.  Ori- 
ginal design  of  it,  id.  Its  hardship,  ii.  preface, 
p.  XV.  xvi. 

Test-act  brought  into  the  house,  iii.  188. 
Debated,  189.  Receives  the  royal  assent,  id. 
The  act  itself,  id.  Remarks,  190.  King 
William  for  taking  it  off,  317 

Testimonials  to  ministers,  copies  of,  ii.  609 

Thacker,  Mr.,  executed,  i.  2.55 

Theodosius's  law,  a  usurpation  on  conscience, 
i.  29 

Theses  Martinianse,  a  satirical  work,  published 
inl589,  i.  .327 

Thirt}--nine  articles.  —  See  Articles. 

Thomas,  Mr.  serjeant,  his  speech  against  the 
bishops,  ii.  41.  Against  deans  and  chapters, 
66 

Thompson,  Mr.  John,  his  sufferings,  iii. 
194. 

Tillotson,  archbishop,  his  sermon  quoted, 
vol.  i.  preface,  p.  ix.  Anecdote  relating  to  tliis 
quotation,  id.  n.  Remarks  on  a  passage  of  his 
I'eflecting  on  the  dissenters,  103.  Some 
account  of,  iii.  93,  196.  His  answer  to  archbishop 
Sheldon,  177,  «. 

Timothy  and  Titus  not  called  bishops  in  the 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Bible,  ii.  32,  n. 

Titchbourne,  alderman,  one  of  the  lay-com- 
missioners for  the  approbation  of  ministers,  ii. 
625 


Tithes,  Mr.  Selden's  History  of,  an  account 
of,  i.  471,  and  n.  Petitions  against  tithes,  ii. 
594.  Mr.  Boreman  maintains  their  divine 
right  in  a  treatise,  id. 

Titles  of  pamphlets,  several  for  and  against 
episcopacy,  ii.  27,  28.  Of  several,  against 
visiters  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  ii.  480. 
For  and  against  king  Cliarles's  death,  543,  547 

Toleration,  proposals  for  it  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, ii.  ,378.  The  Presbyterians'  ansvver 
to  them,  id.  Independents'  reply,  379.  Pres- 
byterians' second  reply,  380.  Independents' 
second  reply,  id.  Conclusion  of  the  Presby- 
terians, 381.  Conclusion  of  the  Independents, 
id.  Remarks,  id.  Debates  about  toleration, 
382.  The  Scots  declare  against  it,  id.  Inde- 
pendents for  a  limited  one,  383.  Defence  of  a 
general  one,  in  answer  to  the  reasons  of  the 
London  clergy,  id.  Presbyterians'  remon- 
strance against  toleration,  393.  Seconded  by 
the  Scots,  394.  London  ministers  declare 
against  it,  436.  Petitioned  for  by  Cromwell 
and  his  army,  555.  Debates  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  toleration,  iii.  161.  Attempted  in 
parliament,  and  tlic  duke  of  Buckingliam's 
speech  for  it,  198.  Act  of  toleration  brought  in 
and  passed,  318,  and  «.— See  the  act.  Appendix, 
No.  XIII.  Reflections  on  this  iict,  &c.,  477, 
&c.  &c. 

Tonibes,  Mr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  280. 
His  death,  &c.  iii.  204,  205.  Triers  admit 
him,  and  acknowledge  the  Baptists,  412 

Tomkins,  Mr.  Martin,  an  account  of  his 
works,  p.  xl.  of  Neal's  memoirs  prefixed  to 
vol.  i.  n.  The  affair  between  Mr  Asty  and 
him  discussed,  vol.  ii.  advertisement,  p.  xxxiii. 

Tomkins's  plot,  ii.  186 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  i.  524,  526 

Tonstal,  bishop,  deprived,  i.  53.  Restored, 
60.      Deprived  again,  99 

Tories,  account  of  them,  iii.  219.  King 
William  made  uneasy  by  them,  327.  Their 
conduct  to  the  dissenters  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, id. 

Towle,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  request  to  the 
editor,  respecting  an  assertion  relative  to  Mr. 
Asty  replied  to,  vol.  ii.  advertisement,  p.  xxxiii. 

Tracts  in  three  vols,  folio,  against  Popery, 
noticed,  iii.  266,  and  n. 

Travers,  Mr.,  testimonial  of  his  ordination 
at  Antwerp,  i.  236.  Concerned  in  the  Lambeth 
conference,  280.  His  troubles,  291.  Sus- 
pended, 303.  Supplicates  the  council,  id. 
Hooker's  answer  to  it,  305.  He  is  silenced  for 
life,  306 

Travis,  Rebecca,  a  rational  and  virtuous 
woman,  some  account  of,  iii.  476 

Treaty  of  Rippon,  i.  -634.  Of  Newport,  ii. 
511.  Parli.ament's  proposals,  and  the  king's 
reply,  512,  513.  Conference  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  divines  about  episcopacy, 
514.  King's  final  concessions,  521,  &c.  Re- 
marks, 524.  Conclusion  of  the  treaty,  527. 
Treaty  of  Oxford,  ii.  178,  &c.  Broke  off, 
1 84.      Of  Uxbridge,  340.  !  The  commissioners. 
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341.  Treaty  begins,  342.  Debates  about  the 
militia,  343.  About  Ireland,  id.  About  re- 
ligion, 344.  Breaks  off,  and  the  reasons,  350. 
Remarks,  351 

Triers  appointed  for  the  approbation  of 
ministers,  ii.  624.  Their  names  and  instruc- 
tions, 625.  Remarks,  id.  Copy  of  their  pre- 
sentation, 626.  Complaints  and  objections  to 
them,  id.  and  627.  Their  proceedings,  id. 
Remarks,  with  Mr.  Baxter's  opinion  of  them, 
629.  Of  their  admission  of  Mr.  Tombes,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  Baptists,  iii.  412 

Trigg,  Hannah,  her  sufferings,  iii.  435. 

Trigland,  Dr.,  the  Dutch  minister  at  the 
Hague  written  to  by  Dr.  Morlcy,  to  prove  the 
king's  steadfastness  in  the  reformed  faith,  iii. 
20. 

Tuckney,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  254. 
His  death,  &c  ,iii.  173,  and  n. 

Tumults  about  the  parliament-house, ii.  111. 
And  in  the  city,  112.  Attempts  to  suppress 
them,  id. 

Turner,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  486 

Tutchin,  Mr.,  sentenced  to  such  whipping 
that  he  petitions  to  be  hanged,  iii.  262 

Twisse,  Dr.,  prolocutor  to  the  assembly  of 
divines,  ii.  208.    His  death  and  character,  426. 

Tyndal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
i.  12.  Of  the  whole  Bible,  15.  He  suffers 
martyrdom,  id,  451 

Vacancies  in  the  university  of  Oxford  filled 
up,  ii.  494 

Valentine,  Mr.,  committed  with  others  to  the 
Tower,  i.  525.     Their  sentences,  id. 

Van  Paris,  George,  burnt  for  a  heretic,  i. 
42.     His  character,  id. 

Vane,  sir  H.  sen.,  his  character,  ii.  4.  Sir 
H.  Vane,  jun.,  his  speech  in  parliament,  41. 
His  trial,  iii.  109.  His  execution  and  beha 
viour  on  the  scaffold,  110 

Vanists,  a  sect  of  people  during  the  parlia- 
ment-times, of  a  short  duration,  ii.  423 

Varise  Lectiones,  an  unfinished  pamphlet 
against  the  church,  seized  with  many  others,  i. 
328 

Vassal,  Mr.,  and  other  merchants,  have  their 
goods  seized,  i.  524 

Vaughan,  bishop,  translated  to  London,  and 
his.answer  to  the  French  and  Dutch  churches, 
i.  415 

Vaughan,  sir  J.,  his  character  and  conduct, 
iii.  172 

Faux,  Guy,  his  plot  discovered,  i.  424.  His 
lantern  taken  by  Mr.  Heywood,  and  preserved 
at  Oxford,  ii.  48 

Venables  and  Penn  take  Jamaica,  ii.  647. 

Veimer's  insurrection,  iii.  72 

Vestments  of  the  priests. — See  Habits 

Vezey,  bishop,  resigns,  i.  51 

Vexatious  citations,  canon  about  them,  i.  632 

Vincent,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c. ,  iii. 
213,  and  n.,  and  236 

Vices,  ordinances  against,  ii.  570,  571.  In- 
crease after  the  Restoration,  iii.  107 


Vickris,  Richard,  his  case,  iii.  460 

View  of  Public  Wants  and  Disorders,  &c., 
a  book  written  by  Mr.  Penry  in  1588,  i.  356 

Villiers,  Barbara,  Charles  II.  spends  on  her 
most  of  the  money  that  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
produced,  iii.  109,  ». 

Vines,  Dr.,  some  account  of,  ii.  253,645,  n. 

Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Govern- 
ment and  Ministry,  some  remarks  on  this  work, 
ii.  382,  n. 

Virginia,  a  bishop  designated  for  it,  iii. 
255,  n. 

Visitation  Royal,  in  Edw.-ird  VI. 's  time,  for 
promoting  the  Reformation,  i.  32.  To  examine 
the  church-plate,  &c. ,  53.  Another  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  103,  106 

Vitalian,  pope,  first  introduced  music  and 
chanting  of  prayers  into  the  church,  A.D.  666, 
ii.  313 

Voltaire  censured,  i.  99,  n. 

Vorstius,  his  opinions,  and  James  I.'s  zeal 
against  him,  i.  454,  455,  and  n. 

Votes  of  no  more  addi esses  to  the  king,  ii. 
457.      Revoked,  503.      Resumed,  531 

Vowel  and  Gerhard  executed,  ii.  615,  616, 
and  n. 

Udal,  Mr.,  his  examination  about  writing  the' 
Demonstration  of  Discipline,  &c. ,  i.  330.  His 
imprisonment  in  the  Gate-house,  331.  His 
trial,  id.  He  is  convicted,  333.  The  judges 
offer  him  a  submission,  which  he  refuses,  but 
offeis  one  of  his  own,  333,  334.  His  peti- 
tions, id.  His  reasons  for  arrest  of  judgment, 
335.  His  sentence,  336.  His  confession  of 
faith,  id.  Petitions  to  be  banished,  id.  His 
death  in  prison,  and  character,  337 

Undertree's  sham  plot,  i.  218 

Uniformity  in  religion,  the  unreasonableness 
of  forcing  it,  i.  30,  159.  The  reformers'  mis- 
taken opinion  of  its  necessity,  37,  94,  98. 
Debates  about  it,  ii.  380.  Act  of  uniformity 
brought  into  parliament,  iii.  110.  And  passed, 
111.  Abstract  of  it,  16?.  Remarks?  113,  &c. 
Authors  or  promoters  of  it,  116.  Conduct  of 
the  Presbyterians  upon  it,  117.  Remarks,  119. 
Ministers  quitting  their  livings,  and  ejected  by 
this  act,  id.  Difficulty  of  filling  the  vacancies, 
121.      Farther  consequences  of  the  act,  122 

Uniformity,  act  of,  i.  97.  Remarks  upon 
it,  98.  Complaint  made  of  the  non-observance 
of  it,  125.   The  queen's  order  to  enforce  it,  id. 

Universities  visited,  i.  83.  Their  sad  state, 
118.  See  univeisities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— New  visiters  for  them,  639.  Their 
influence,  640.  Heads  of  colleges,  &c.,  re- 
stored at  the  Restoration,  iii.  41,  &c.  New 
creations  in  the  universities,  42.  A  general 
licentiousness  prevails  in  them,  162.  Their 
addresses  to  king  James  upon  his  accession, 
257 

University  of  Oxford  visited  by  the  Papists, 
who  burn  all  the  English  Bibles,  and  all  the 
heretical  works  they  could  find,  i.  83.  Their 
answer  to  the  Puritans'  millenary  petition,  392. 
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Their  famous  decree,  481.  Their  new  statutes, 
583.  Address  in  fiivour  of  the  hierarchy,  ii. 
64.  Their  loyalt)',  141.  Vice-chancellor's 
letter  in  behalf  of  it,  142.  The  chancellor's 
answer,  143.  Condition  of  the  university,  4G2. 
Ministers  sent  to  reform  it,  id.  Ordinance  for 
visiting  it,  464.  Abstract  of  their  reasons 
against  the  covenant,  &c.,  465,  &c.  Remarks, 
471.  The  visitation  opened,  473.  They  use 
the  visitors  ill,  and  will  not  submit,  473.  Visi- 
tation revived,  but  the  university  will  not  yet 
submit,  474.  Are  heard  by  their  counsel,  but 
cast,  475.  Their  case,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Selden,  476.  Their  stubborn  behaviour,  id. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  made  chancellor,  visits 
them  in  person,  477.  And  reports  their  beha- 
viour to  the  parliament,  479.  Numbers  ejected, 
id.  Insolence  of  the  scholars,  480.  Garrison 
search  the  colleges  for  arms,  id.  Scholars  ex- 
pelled,  481.  Characters  of  heads  of  colleges, 
&c.,  who  submitted,  id.  Heads  of  colleges, 
«&c. ,  ejected,  list  of  them,  and  their  successors, 
484.  Characters  of  those  who  were  ejected, 
id.  Of  their  successors,  487.  Their  behaviour, 
492.  Remarks,  id.  Vacancies  in  the  uni- 
versities filled  up,  494. 

University  of  Cambridge,  their  privilege  of 
licensing  preachers  debated,  i.  145.  They 
scruple  the  habits,  147.  Petition  of  some  of 
the  students  for  better  ministers,  240.  The 
predcstinarian  controversy  begins  there,  3!)8. 
Declare  highly  for  the  church,  393.  Thank 
the  Oxonians  for  their  answer  to  the  Puritans 
394.  Votes  of  parliament  against  subscriptions 
there,  ii.  26.  Address  in  favour  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, 64.  Their' loyalty,  144.  Deliver  up 
their  plate  to  the  king,  id.  Their  behaviour, 
ii.  247.  Visitation  of  it,  248.  Proceedings 
therein,  249.  Covenant  not  tendered  to  all 
of  them,  id.  Numbers  ejected,  250.  Rea- 
sonableness of  it,  id.  Characters  of  the 
ejected  professors,  251.  And  of  their  successors, 
253.  Remarks,  255.  Form  of  induction  of 
the  new  masters,  256.  And  of  the  fellows, 
257.  State  of  the  university  afterward,  id. 
Their  revenues  preserved,  386 

Usher,  archbishop,  i.  459,  461.  His  notion 
of  episcopacy,  ii.  27,  33,  n.  His  reduction  of 
it  to  a  synodical  government,  72.  His  senti- 
ments about  episcopacy,  and  scheme  for  reduc- 
ing it  to  the  form  of  presbytery,  526.  His 
death  and  chaiaeter,  655,  656,  and  ns. 

Utenhovius,  mentioned  with  respect,  i.  415, 
and  ti, 

Utrecht  and  other  places  sought  as  an  asylum 
from  the  abuse  of  church-power,  i.  419 
Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  ii.   p.  340 


Wakes  and  revels  on  the  Lord's  day  counte- 
nanced, i,  558.  Laud's  letter  and  the  bishop 
of  Bath  ami  AVells's  answer  about  them,  559, 
560.     Their  origin  and  use,  id. 

Waldron,  Mr.,  of  Exeter,  his  memdrandum 
in  Mr.  Neal's  history,  iii.  248,  n. 

Wales,  act  for  projiagatiug  the  go^jcl  there, 


ii.  560,  633.  Its  good  effects,  595.  Com. 
missioners  for  Wales,  633.  Sad  state  of  that 
principality,  id.  Numbers  of  ministers  ejected 
there,  634.  Their  crimes,  635.  Method  of 
supplying  the  vacancies,  id.  Petitions  against 
commissioners,  636.     Against  them,  id. 

Walker,  Dr.  Thomas,  some  account  of,  ii.  485 
Walker,  Mr.  George,  his  death,  ii.  593 
Walker,  Dr.,  of  Exeter,  some  account  of  his 
work  on  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  preface  to 
iii.  5 ;  also  in  iii.  119,  n. 

Wallingford-hoHse  party,  iii.  2.  Depose 
Richard,  3 

AVallis,  Dr.,  account  of,  ii.  491,  and  «.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  on  the  opening  of  arch- 
bishop Sheldon's  theatre,  iii.  163,  n. 

Walloon  church,  in  Threadneedle-street, 
origin  of,  and  to  whom  its  institution  was  ow- 
ing, i.  260,  n. 

Wandsworth,  the  first  presbyterv  held  there, 
i.  198 

Warburton,  bishop,  replied  toby  the  editor, 
for  his  censures  on  Mr.  Neal's  histor}-,  i.  62, 
130,  160,  238,  241,  243,  249,  253,  235,  266, 
303,  311,  319,  330,  ns.  A  remark  of  his  in 
favour  of  the  dissenters,  ii.  preface  .\vi.  n. 
Quoted  and  observed  on,  in  notes  of  i.  390  , 
401, 470,  471,473,  491,  517,  533,  588,  592  ; 
ii.  47,  50,  96,  101 ,  103,  139,  152.  Remarks, 
corrections,  &c.,  of  him,  ii.  223,  232,  notes  to 
242,  448,  505,  507.  539,  540—546. 

AVareup,  Mrs.,  of  Berkshire,  shelters  Dr. 
Humphreys, and  other  persecuted  Protestants,!. 
139 

Ward,  Dr.  Samuel,  some  account  of,  ii.  252 
Ward,  Dr.  Seth,  account  of,  ii.  490,  and  «. 
AVaring,  Mr.  some  account  of,  ii.  486 
Warmistre,  Rev.  Mr.  his  speech  in  convoca- 
tion, ii.  8 

A\'arrier,  H.  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy, 
i.  6,  n. 

Warner,  Dr.  his  sentiments  on  the  King's 
Book,  i.  26,  71.  Other  rcmaiks  of  bis  in  the 
notes  of  p.  68,  70,  106,  11.5,  118,  144,  344, 
345,  347,  368,  394,  402,  405,  407,  417, 
502,  561 

Warwick,  carl  of,  his  character,  ii.  3 
AVelsh  Bibles,  &c.  eight  thousand  printed  by 
Mr.  Gouge,  iii.  233 

Wentworth,  sir  Peter,  his  warm  answer  to 
the  archbishop,  i.  176.  His  bold  speech  to 
parliament,  187 

AVcstminister  bishopric  erected,  i.  14.  Sup- 
pressed, 53 

AVestfield,  bishop,  his  death  and  character, 
ii.  285 

AVest  of  England,  Kirk  and  Jefferies' cruelties 
there,  iii.  262 

AA'^hig  and  Tory,  their  lise,  Sec,  iii.  219. 
Sufferings  of  tlie  Whigs,  248.  Severely  prose- 
cuted by  king  James,  262,  263 

AVhiclicote,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  2.j3,  and 
n  ;  iii.  247 

AVhitakcr.  Mr.  Jeremiah,  his  death,  &c.  ii. 
644,  645.     Mr.  AVilliam  AVhitaker  iii.   1  92 
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White,  Williaii),  Lis  bold  iind  smart  letter  to 
arclibisliop  Gn'ndal,  i.  164 

AVliite,  Mr.  his  remarkable  examination,  i. 
209,  n. 

White,  Mr.  his  publication  entitled  Century 
of  Scandalous,  Malignant  Priests,  ii.  193.  His 
death  and  character,  353,  n.  354 

White,  T.  a  Roman  Catholic,  his  letter  about 
the  growtli  of  Popery,  ii.  35.  Mr.  White's 
speech  against  the  order  of  bishops,  42 

Wliite,  Jeremy,  some  account  of  his  manu- 
script list  of  dissenters'  sufferings,  iii.  272 

AVhitehead,  Mr.  his  death  and  character,  i. 
183 

Whitehead,  George,  and  T.  Burr,  their  per- 
secution, iii.  459,  460 

Whiteing,  Rev.  Mr.  removes  to  New  Eng- 
land, i.  590 

Whitgift,  Dr.  writes  for  dispensing  with  the 
habits  at  Cambridge,  i.  147.  But  afterward 
defends  them,  148.  Is  Cartwright's  great 
antagonist,  173.  Answers  the  admonition  to 
the  parliament,  193.  His  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  church-government,  ?rf.  His  severe 
usage  of  Cartwright,  194.  His  defence  of  his 
answer  against  Cartwright's  reply,  196.  His 
ungenerous  treatment  of  his  adversary,  196, 
197.  Made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  260. 
His  three  articles,  id.  His  power  of  imposing 
them  examined,  id.  His  primary  visitation, 
262.  His  reasons  for  subscribing  his  articles, 
2G4.  Remonstrates  to  the  council  against  the 
petitions  of  the  people  for  their  deprived  minis- 
ters, 268.  Petitions  the  queen  for  a  new  eccle- 
siastical commission,  id.  His  twenty-four  articles 
of  inquiry,  274.  Which  he  justifies,  278.  His 
reasons  for  the  oath  ex  officio,  id.  His  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Beale  in  the  star-cliamber,  279. 
His  behaviour  in  the  Lambeth  conference,  280, 
281.  His  letter  to  the  queen  against  the  bills 
for  farther  reform,  297-  His  reasons  against 
marrying  at  all  times  in  the  year,  298.  He  re- 
jects the  proposals  of  the  Puritans,  300.  Gets 
the  press  restrained,  301.  Licenses  Popish 
books,  313.  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Settle,  313. 
His  new  articles  of  visitation,  329.  Sir  F. 
Knollys's  letter  to  the  treasurer  about  his  aibi- 
trary  proceedings,  341.  His  examiuation  of 
Barrow  the  Brownist,  353.  Barrow's  saying  of 
him,  354.  And  letter  against  him,  355.  He 
complains  of  prohibitions  being  granted,  376. 
But  in  vain,  id.  He  sends  express  to  James  1. 
in  Scotland,  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
391.  His  letter  to  Cecil  about  the  Puritans, 
395.  His  behaviour  in  the  Hampton-court 
conference,  396,  397.  His  flattering  speech  to 
king  James,  402.  His  death  and  character, 
405 

Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  esq.  his  speech  in  the 
assembly  of  divines,  about  the  divine  right  of 
presbytery,  ii.  362.  About  suspension  and  ex- 
communication, 3(37.  His  speech  on  tlic  mo- 
tion for  translating  the  laws  into  English,  572. 
His  conference  with  Cromwell  about  altering 
the  government,  597 


Whittinghatu,  dean  of  Durham,  writes  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester  against  pressing  the  habits,  i. 
126.  His  troubles,  236.  Validity  of  his  ordi- 
nation disputed,  237.  His  death  and  character, 
id.  Had  a  share  in  translating  the  Geneva 
Bible,  and  Psalms  in  metre,  id. 

Wickliffe,  account  of  him,  his  doctiines  and 
writings,  i.  2.  Agreed  in  some  points  with  the 
Baptists,  3,  71.  And  with  the  Puritans,  id. 
His  doctrines  condemned  at  Rome  and  London, 
id.  He  first  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  English,  4.  His  followers  termed  Lollards, 
and  persecuted,  4,  5.  His  New  Testament, 
451 

Wiggington,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  307 

VVightman,  Edward,  burnt  for  heresy,  i. 
456.     Remarks,  id.  7i. 

Wightwick,  Mr.  some  account  of,  ii.  485 

Wilcox,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.  iii.  415 

Wild,  Serjeant,  opens  the  impeachment  against 
Laud,  ii.  289.      Laud's  character  of  him,  334 

Wilkin,  Mr.  writes  to  the  treasurer  in  favour 
of  the  Puiitans,  i.  253 

Wilkins,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  487.  His 
character,  and  his  smart  reply  to  the  duchess  of 
Newcastle,  488,  n.  His  reply  to  king  Charles, 
iii.  165.      His  death,  &c.   183,  184 

Wilkinson,  Dr.  John  and  Henry,  some  ac- 
count of  them,  ii.  488.     Death  of  Henry,  497 

Wilkinson  and  Storv,  leading  separatists,  iii. 
471 

William  III.  the  dissenting  ministers'  address 
to  him,  iii.  314.  His  answer,  315.  Recom- 
mends to  parliament  to  qu.alify  all  his  Protes- 
tant subjects  for  serving  the  government,  317. 
Is  made  uneasy  by  the  Tories,  327 

Williams,  bishop,  favourable  to  the  Puritans, 
i.  510.  His  trial  and  cruel  sentence,  592. 
Set  at  liberty  by  the  long  parliament,  ii.  1 8. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  for  innovations,  his 
letter  to  the  sub-committee,  68.  His  scheme 
of  church-discipline,  71.  His  visitation,  91. 
Made  archbishop  of  York,  102 

Williams,  Dr.  Daniel,  his  firm  stand  against 
the  dispensing  power,  iii.  283,  and  n. 

Wilmot,  lieutenant-general,  his  character, 
ii.  244 

Wilson,  Mr.  suspended  and  ill-treated,  i.  320 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  462 

Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  death,  &c.  ii.  593 

Windsor,  resolutions  of  the  cabinet-council 
there,  ii.  123 

Withers,  George,  deprived  for  objecting  to 
tlie  habits,  but  is  reinstated  on  his  complying, 
which  he  did  in  hopes  of  doing  good,  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Protestantism,  i.  140 

Women,  bishop  Aylmer's  character  of  them, 
i.  388;  A  sketch  of  them  from  Histriomasti.v, 
570,  n.  Better  traits  of  them,  ii.  125,  n. 
Their  zeal  for  peace,  18G.  Baptism  by  women, 
&c.  i.  396.  First  introduced  as  actresses,  iii. 
46.  A  sexual  distinction  properly  disregarded, 
476 

Woodbridgc,  Mr.  Benjamin,  his  death,  &c. 
iii.  252 
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Woodcock,  Mr.  Francis,  his  death,  ii.  593 
Woodhouse,  in   Devonshire,  fourteen  west- 
country  clothiers  hung  there  by  the  king's  party 
of  soldiers,  though  they  were  not  in   arms,  ii, 
245 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  his  legatine  power,  i.  6, 
His  fall  and  death,  8 

Worcester,  battle  of,  ii.  589 
Workman,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  551 
Worship,  primitive  manner  of  it,  ii.  28,  &c. 
Wren,   bishop,  liis  articles   of  visitation,   i. 
585.     He  is  censured  by  the  parliament,  ii..  21 
Wright,  Dr.  S.  p.   xlv.    of  the  life  of  Neal 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  n. 

Wright,  Mr.  his  sufferings,  i.  250.  His  ordi- 
nation denied,  252 

Wright,  Robert,  history  of,  iii.  403 
Writ,  de  hcsretico  comburendo,  i.   5,  11. 
Put  in  execution,  223 

Wyat's  rebellion,  i.  62.  Falsely  accuses  the 
princess  Elizabeth  as  being  concerned,  but 
denies  it  on  the  scaffold,  83 

Wyke,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  sufferings,  iii.  365 

Yarmouth,  the  most  ancient  church  of  the 
Independents,  iii.  689 

Yarrington,  Capt.  committed  to  prison  on  a 
false  charge,  iii.  83 

Yates,  Mr.  and  others,  their  books  suppressed, 
■  and  the  publishers  questioned  by  the  star-cham- 
ber, i.  520 

York,  duke  of,  his  views  at  the  Restoration, 
iii.  49.      He  abjures  the   Protestant  religion, 


175.  His  second  marriage,  192.  Bill  for  ex- 
cluding him  the  succession,  212,218,  226.  See 
James  II. 

York  and  Lancaster,  contentions  between  the 
houses,  i.  4.  Improved  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  their  advantage,  id. 

Young,  Mr.  justice,  his  severity  to  the 
Brownists,  i.  350 

Younge,  Dr.  some  account  of  him,  ii.  254 

Zanchius,  and  other  diviues,  their  opinions 
attacked,  i.  369 

Zanchy,  professor,  writes  by  order  of  the 
elector  palatine  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  fiivour  of 
the  Puritans,  i.  180.    Is  against  ceremonies,  427 

Zealand,  the  pastors  and  elders  of,  addressed 
by  the  assembly  of  divines,  ii.  232.  Tlie  king 
removes  into  Zealand,  619 

Zion's  plea  against  prelacy,  by  Dr.  Leighton; 
some  account  of  him,  i.  538 — 540 

Zouch,  Dr.  some  account  of,  ii.  482.  His 
concern  in  the  manifesto  ^g^iinst  the  covenant, 
&c.  4G5,  n. 

Zuinglius,  with  other  learned  foreigners, 
against  altars,  i.  45 

Zurich,  divines  written  to  by  the  Noncon- 
formists on  the  subject  of  wearing  the  habits,  i. 
131.  Opinions  of  those  learned  foreigners  on 
the  habits  and  ceremonies,  132,  133 

Zuylestein,  Mr.  gives  the  prince  of  Orange 
the  strongest  assurances  of  the  English  Protest- 
ants appearing  in  his  favour  on  his  landing,  iii. 
306 
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